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PREFACE. 


This  volume  completes  the  publication  of  all  the  communications, 
and  all  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  which  accompanied  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  appointed  under  the  joint 
resolution  of  August  15,  1876.  The  publication  has  been  delayed  for 
various  and  unavoidable  reasons,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
has  been  directed  to  collect  such  facts  as  have  become  known  since  the 
report  was  made,  which  throw  light  upon  the  extent  of  the  new  de- 
mands for  gold,  and  especially  upon  the  fact  and  extent  of  a  supposed 
increased  tendency  of  gold  to  be  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  Avorld 
into  Europe,  by  the  higher  value  which  it  has  recently  acquired  there 
in  relation  both  to  silver  and  to  the  general  range  of  commodities. 

The  change  of  the  metallic  standard  of  Germany  from  silver  to  gold 
was  decreed  in  December,  1871.  The  German  gold  coinage,  which  com- 
menced in  1872,  amounted  during  that  year  to  $100,000,000,  and  has 
been  steadily  persisted  in  since.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1879,  it 
amounted  to  $418,554,266.  The  pressure  upon  the  general  gold  mar- 
kets, which  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  new  German  policy,  became 
marked  and  decisive  in  1873.  The  divergence  from  the  previous  ratio 
of  the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver,  which  was  another  of  its  results, 
manifested  itself  somewhat  later,  and  did  not  in  fact  become  important 
until  1875.  The  maximum  which  it  has  so  far  reached  was  in  1876,  and 
in  July  of  that  year  it  was  attended  with  some  circumstances  of  panic. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  new  value  thus  given  to  gold,  first  in  refer- 
ence to  commodities,  but  very  soon  in  respect  to  both  silver  and  com- 
modities, would  be  to  attract  to  the  countries  using  gold  as  money,  not 
only  a  larger  proportion  of  the  annual  product  of  that  metal  than  they 
had  previously  been  receiving,  but  whatever  available  supplies  of  it  could 
be  reached  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

British  India,  China,  and  other  countries  of  which  silver  is  the  ex- 
clusive money,  contain  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  population  of 
the  globe.  However  it  may  appear  to  others,  it  appears  to  them  that 
gold  has  become  dearer.  So  far  as  they  buy  gold  for  ornamental  and 
consumptive  uses,  the  tendency  must  be  for  them  to  buy  less  as  the 
article  grows  dearer.  In  choosing  between  gold  and  silver  as  the  me- 
dium of  adjusting  debts  and  transactions  with  foreigners,  the  tendency 
must  be  for  them  to  use  more  of  that  metal  for  which  foreigners  allow 
an  increased  price. 

In  countries  on  the  double  standard,  such  gold  as  they  may  possess 
will  be  used  exclusively  in  the  discharge  of  their  foreign  debts,  when  it 
becomes  more  valuable  abroad  than  silver. 

In  the  countries  using  as  their  exclusive  money  either  gold,  or  paper 
redeemable  in  gold,  a  pressure  on  the  gold  market  means  a  pressure 
on  the  money  market,  and  is  attended  by  all  the  circumstances  which 
attend  a  contracting  volume  of  money. 

Gold,  which  is  their  money,  being  the  thing  most  urgently  wanted, 
when  its  quantity  is  growing  smaller,  they  will  bid  for  it  wherever  they 
can  find  it,  by  lowering  the  prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell.  So,  also, 
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they  will  call  it  in  wherever  they  have  the  right  and  power  to  call  it, 
and  will  cease  to  lend  it,  or  lend  it  more  sparingly. 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  in  all  these  several  ways  the  tendency  has 
fceen  steady,  since  1872,  to  concentrate,  in  the  countries  using  gold  as 
their  exclusive  metallic  money,  such  parcels  of  that  metal  as  were  dis- 
posable and  could  be  reached.  Of  course,  this  movement  of  concent  ra- 
tion, to  whatever  extent  it  has  been  successful,  has  mitigated  by  so  much 
the  pressure  on  the  gold  markets,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  on  the 
money  markets  of  such  countries.  It  would  be  desirable,  but  is  not  pos- 
sible, to  know  exactly  how  much  success  has  attended  this  movement. 
Such  statistics,  however,  as  are  within  reach  seem  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  gold  obtained  since  1872  by  the  countries  using  that  metal  as 
their  exclusive  money,  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  been  principally 
obtained  directly  from  the  stock  of  gold  which  was  in  monetary  use  in 
1872  in  Japan,  and  indirectly  from  the  stock  of  gold  coins  then  in  use 
as  a  voluntary  money  in  India. 

JAPAN. 

The  general  statement  of  the  case  is,  that  Japan,  in  1871,  established 
a  mint  at  Osaka,  on  European  models,  and  also  decreed  a  standard  of 
gold,  silver  coins  being  struck  only  for  subsidiary  use  or  for  transac- 
tions with  foreigners  at  the  ports.  The  unit  of  value  under  the  new 
system  is  the  gold  yen,  which  is  nine-tenths  fine,  and  the  weight  of  it  is 
only  eight  one-hundredths  (TOTT)  °f  a  grain  less  than  the  weight  of  the 
American  gold  dollar.  Of  this  new  gold  currency  the  Japanese  gold 
mint  has  struck  rather  more  than  fifty  million  yens,  or  dollars,  which 
have  since  substantially  disappeared  from  the  country,  the  actual  in- 
ternal currency  of  which  is  now  suspended  and  depreciated  bank- 
notes. These  gold  yens  were  manufactured  principally  from  old  Japanese 
gold  coins.  There  is  some  obscurity  about  the  Japanese  official  state- 
ments on  that  point,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  this  report,  but 
the  apparently  correct  construction  of  them  is  that  the  old  Japanese 
gold  coins  furnished  seven-eighths  of  the  material  of  the  new  gold  yens. 
Very  little  of  the  gold,  at  any  rate,  was  imported,  but  it  was  substanti- 
ally all  taken  from  the  old  stock,  always  reputed  to  be  large,  of  that 
metal,  which  Japan  had  accumulated  from  its  mines,  but  which  it  has 
lost  under  its  present  system  of  foreign  trade.  About  thirty  millions  of 
the  new  Japanese  gold  yens,  or  dollars^  can  be  traced  as  having  passed 
directly  to  England  since  1873,  and  it  is  not  doubtful  that  still  more  of 
them  have  reached  the  same  destination  through  indirect  channels. 
Upon  this  general  view  it  will  be  seen  that  Japan  has  contributed  a 
very  "important  sum  of  gold  within  a  short  period  for  the  uses  of 
Europe. 

Giving  such  exact  figures  as  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  no  gold 
yens  were  coined  prior  to  July  31,  1871,  and  that  in  the  three  following 
years  the  coinage  was  as  follows : 

Yens  or  dollars. 

Years  ending  July  31,  1871-72 14,488,981 

1872-73 .'. 25,102,614 

1873-74 9,371,772 

49, 023,  367 

'The  number  of  gold  yens  coined  since  has  been  inconsiderable. 
In  a  report  of  the  director  of  the  Japanese  mint  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1874,  is  the  following  in  respect  to  the  gold  coinage : 

There  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  coinage  of  gold,  which  was  to  be  expected,  for 
not  only  has  the  rate  of  exchange  ruled  against  the  advantage  of  coining  gold,  but  the 
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total  amount  in  circulation  may  be  considered  equal  to  about  $1.50  per  head  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  any  large  increase  will 
be  necessary. 

From  July  31,  1874,  to  June  30, 1876,  only  1,007,857  gold  yens  were 
coined.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  only  357,578  were 
coined. 

The  following  are  Japanese  official  statements  of  imports  and  exports 
of  gold : 

Imports.  Exports. 

Calendar  year  1872 None.  $-2,684,983 

Calendar  year  1873 $2,013,909      2,014,055 

Calendar  year  1874 2,700      8,126,260 

First  six  months  of  1875 24,899      7,134,998 

Year  ending  June  30,  1876 , 1,616      7,089,242 

Total 2,043,122    27,649,538 

The  above  exported  gold  consisted  of  coined  yens,  with  the  exception 
of  $25?412. 

During  this  period,  when,  as  will  be  seen,  the  net  export  of  gold  was 
$25,606,416,  the  net  export  of  silver  was  only  $4,575,929. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  statement  is  given  in  the 
Tokio  Times  of  the  Japanese  export  and  import  of  gold  and  silver,  not 
distinguishing  the  proportions  of  each,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
'1878: 

Tens,  or  dollars. 

Export 10,940,760 

Import 1,912,640 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  this  export  was  chiefly  in  gold. 

In  the  official  British  Statistical  Abstracts  Japan  is  not  separately 
named  among  the  countries  from  which  British  gold  imports  are  obtained. 
After  giving  the  exact  sources  of  nearly  all  the  gold  imports,  they  mass 
the  remainder  as  received  from  "  other  countries."  The  sums  of  gold  so 
received  during  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1873  averaged  annually 
only  $249,353,  and  then  suddenly  swelled  to  the  following  proportions : 

1874 $7,859,020 

1875 11,307,020 

1876 „ 7,276,100 

1877 8,311,812 

The  tables  of  the  London  Economist  give  the  British  gold  imports 
from  Japan  as  follows : 

1875 $9,778,790 

1876 5,857,735 

1877 5,137,085 

1878 T 5,005,390 


Total 25,778,980 

During  the  foregoing  four  years  the  total  British  gold  exports  to 
Japan  were  only  $409,000. 

The  tables  of  the  Economist  give  no  separate  return  of  gold  imports 
from  Japan  prior  to  1875,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  sudden  increase  of 
British  gold  imports  in  1874,  noted  in  the  British  Statistical  Abstracts 
as  received  from  "  other  countries,"  came  principally  from  Japan,  whence 
the  same  increase  in  1875,  1876,  and  1877  is  shown  to  have  principally 
come.  The  British  direct  gold  imports  from  Japan  to  the  end  of  1878 
must  have  been  more,  rather  than  less,  than  $30,003,000. 

The  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan,  which  has  caused  an  out- 
flow from  it  of  the  precious  metals,  and  especially  of  gold  as  the  most 
available  for  use  with  European  merchants,  is  described  in  the  North 
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American  Keview  (November  and  December,  1878),  by  a  Japanese  writer, 
Matseyama  Makoto.  He  states  that  with  a  foreign  trade,  in  which  the 
imports  and  exports  together  have  averaged  annually  $40,895,390,  there 
has  been  an  aggregate  balance  against  Japan  of  $61,668,892  during  the 
eight  and  one-half  years  ending  June  30,  1876,  or  at  the  average  annual 
rate  of  $7,255,164.  He  states  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877, 
there  was  a  balance  in  favor  of  Japan  of  $2,000,000,  in  consequence  of 
extraordinary  prices  for  raw  silk,  but  that  the  returns  for  the  next  year, 
so  far  as  received,  showed  a  relapse  into  the  old  condition  of  things. 

This  writer  says  of  the  effect  of  the  treaties  of  1858  and  subsequent 
years  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  restricting  Japan  to 
very  low  rates  of  import  duties : 

The  country  was  depleted  of  its  treasure,  and  while  Japan  was  flooded  with  unneces- 
sary merchandise  at  extravagant  prices  from  European  countries,  the  old  coins — gold 
and  silver — of  the  empire  were  recoined  in  remote  capitals. 

The  actual  internal  currency  of  Japan  consists  (1)  of  subsidiary  silver 
coins,  debased  about  11  per  cent,  below  the  standard  of  the  silver  yen, 
and  (2)  of  bank-notes.  So  far  as  these  notes  are  redeemed  at  all  it  is  in 
the  subsidiary  silver  coins.  The  Tokio  Times  of  November  9,  1878, 
says',  that  the  large  number  of  very  small  subsidiary  coins  struck  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  35,701,003  pieces,  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  only  $4,031,345,  was  struck  for  the  special  purpose  of  redeeming 
certain  descriptions  of  paper,  described  as  Dai  Jo  Kuwon  and  Mim  Bu 
Sho,  whatever  those  words  may  signify.  It  also  states  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  Japanese  paper  money  below  Mexican  silver  dollars  was 
then  (November  9,  1878)  12  per  cent.,  or  rather  less  than  at  some  pre- 
vious dates.  No  greater  depreciation,  however,  than  20  per  cent,  had 
been  reached  at  any  time.  The  Times  insists,  however,  that  there  has 
been  no  depreciation  of  the  Japanese  bank-notes,  as  manifested  in  the 
prices  of  commodities.  This  may  very  well  be  so  if  they  have  depre- 
ciated only  12  per  cent,  below  silver,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  risen 
quite  as  much  as  that  in  value,  or  purchasing  power,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  within  four  or  five  years. 

The  Tokio  Times  says  further: 

This  country  makes  no  pretense  of  any  wish  to  transact  business  upon  a  gold 
standard. 

In  the  external  trade  of  Japan,  at  the  open  ports,  the  legal  money  of 
payment  is  the  Japanese  silver  trade-dollar  (identical  in  weight  and 
fineness  with  the  American  trade-dollar).  The  Mexican  silver  dollar  is 
also  largely  used.  The  Japanese  mint  law  of  1871,  prescribes  as  follows : 

>  For  the  convenience  of  commerce  at  the  open  ports,  the  silver  trade-dollar  will  be 
coined  for  the  present  for  Japanese,  or  foreigners,  on  application ;  this  will  be  the  silver 
coin  of  commerce,  and  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  operations  thereof.  This  silver 
trade-dollar  is  solely  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  import  and  export  duties  and  all 
other  taxes  at  the  open  ports,  and  in  operations  between  Japanese  and  foreign  mer- 
chants. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

In  India,  where  silver  has  been  the  only  legal  money  of  payment  since 
1835,  gold  coins  are  nevertheless  struck  at  the  Indian  mints,  and  have 
circulated,  as  well  as  British  gold  coins,  as  a  voluntary  money  to  some 
extent.  Some  authorities  state  that  gold  has  constituted  heretofore  one- 
tenth  of  the  metallic  circulation  of  India.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report 
(1876)  of  the  British  Silver  Commission,  an  estimate  is  found  that 
$50,000,000  of  British  gold  coins  had  been  in  use  in  India.  Whatever 
the  amount  may  have  been,  gold  coins  of  all  kinds  must  have  sub- 
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stantially  disappeared  from  monetary  use  in  India,  since  the  recent  vio- 
lent change  in  the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver.  But  this  disap- 
pearance of  gold  from  use  as  money  has  not  manifested  itself  in  an 
outflow  of  gold  from  India,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Japan,  but  rather  in 
assisting  India  to  get  along  with  a  reduced  inflow  of  gold  for  consump- 
tion purposes  in  the  arts  and  in  ornaments.  Gold  in  the  form  of  coins 
in  India  has  been  a  stock  to  draw  upon  for  such  uses.  As  respects  the 
western  world  the  effect  is  the  same,  whether  India  sends  gold  directly 
to  Europe,  or  takes  less  for  its  own  markets,  so  as  to  leave  more  to  go  to 
Europe  from  the  producing  countries  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  direct  movement  of  gold  between  India  and  Great  Britain  there 
has  been  some  increase  of  gold  receipts  by  the  latter  country,  but  it  is 
not  very  marked. 

The  British  imports  of  gold  from  India  and  exports  of  gold  to  India 
have  been  as  follows : 

Years.  Imports.  Export*. 

1863 None.  None. 

1864  $290,000 

18«5 2,310,475 

1866  5,837,125 

1867  1,026,425 

1868 1,510,890 

1869 186,940 

1870 3,615,860 

1871  1,337,320 

1872  496,175 

1873 1,458,085 

1874 1,316,675 

1875 , 457,025  $388,610 

1876 6,449,895  1,084,855 

1877  4,933,960  3,047,565 

1878 5,513,370  1,164,765 

In  the  ten  years  from  1863  to  1872,  both  inclusive,  the  British  gross 
gold  import,  and  which  was  also  the  net  gold  import  from  India,  was 
$16,611,210,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  $1,601,121.  In  the  six  years  from 

1873  to  1878,  both  inclusive,  the  net  British  gold  import  from  India  was 
$14,444,215,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  $2,407,369. 

During  the  forty  years  ending  with  1875,  India  had  an  average  annual 
excess  of  gold  imports  over  exports  of  $12,500,000,  but  since  1857,  after 
California  and  Australia  made  gold  more  abundant,  and  as  India  has 
been  more  developed  and  more  prosperous,  the  average  annual  quantity 
retained  by  it  for  its  own  consumptive  purposes  has  been  much  more 
considerable.  The  India  fiscal  year  has  terminated  since  1867  on  the 
31st  of  March,  having  formerly  terminated  on  the  30th  of  April.  The 
India  net  imports  of  gold,  or  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  have  been 
as  follows: 

Years.  Net  imports  of  gold. 

1858->59 $22,132,265 

1859-'60 21,421,170 

1860->61 21,162,845 

1861-'62 25,922,125 

1862-'63 34,240,795 

1863-'64 44,491,530 

1864-'65 49,199,820 

1865-'66 28,622,380 

1866-'67  (11  months) 19,211,640 

1867-'68 , 23,047,335 

1868-'69 25,796,760 

1869-70 27,960,535 

1870-71 11,410,605 
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Years.  Net  import*  of  gold. 

1871-72 $17,826,720 

1872-73 12,716,810 

1873-74 6,913,190 

1874-75 9,367,675 

1875-76 7,725,657 

1876-77 1,036,749 

1877-78 2,340,645 

1878  (7  months  ending  October  31) 852,792 

Since  the  Indian  fiscal  year  1874-'75,  that  is  to  say  since  March  31, 
1875,  and  down  to  October  31, 1878,  the  total  Indian  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  have  been  as  follows : 

Imports $29,439,468 

Exports 17,483,625 

The  above  two  sums  were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in 
rupees  which  are  here  converted  into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees  to 
the  dollar. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  trace  certain  sums  of  gold  which  have 
passed  to  Europe  since  1872,  which  would  probably  have  gone  to  India 
if  that  country  had  been  absorbing  as  much  gold  since  1872  as  it  did 
during  several  years  prior  thereto.  Thus  comparing  the  five  years  from 
1868  to  1872,  both  inclusive,  with  the  three  years  1873-'74-'75,  the  an- 
nual average  of  Chinese  gold  exports  to  India  fell  from  $0,871,681  to 
$4,882,028,  while  the  annual  average  of  Chinese  gold  exports  to  Great 
Britain  rose  from  $65,166  to  $1,089,168. 

But  it  does  not  seem  important  to  go  into  minute  researches  as  to  that 
class  of  facts.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  in  general,  that  so  far  as  India 
takes  less  gold,  more  must  be  left  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  at- 
traction of  that  metal  toward  Europe. 

The  imports  of  gold  into  Great  Britain  from  Australia  increased  from 
an  annual  average  of  $30,393,205  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1872,  to 
an  annual  average  of  $34,418,469  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1877, 
when  the  annual  production  of  gold  in  Australia  was  only  three-fourths 
of  what  it  was  during  the  previous  ten  years.  During  the  years  of  the 
high  prices  of  cotton  following  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war, 
India  drew  immense  sums  of  gold  from  Australia.  In  the  two  years 
ending  March  31,  1865,  the  total  Indian  net  gold  imports  aggregated 
$93,591,350.  During  the  same  years  the  British  gold  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia fell  nearly  one-half  below  the  average. 

CHINA. 

From  1863  to  1878,  both  inclusive,  Great  Britain  exported  to  China 
(including  Hong-Kong)  only  $1,500  of  gold.  From  1863  to  1872,  both 
inclusive,  British  gold  imports  from  China  (including  Hong-Kong)  were 
also  unimportant,  aggregating  only  $364,140.  They  became  sensibly 
larger  after  1872,  as  follows : 

British  gold  imports  from  China  and  Hong-Kong. 

1873 ..'. $644,230 

1874 1,412,930 

1875 1,708,345 

1876  4,040,090 

1877 932,970 

1878 2,449,875 


Total 11,188,440 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  on  a  very  restricted  scale,  as  are  also  its 
imports  and  exports  of  both  gold  and  silver.    In  respect  to  gold,  it  is  de- 
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scribed  in  general  terms  by  Mr.  Seward,  the  American  minister  to  China 
(see  his  letter,  page  541  of  first  volume  of  this  report),  as  consisting  of 
an  annual  export  of  $5,000,000  to  India,  in  part  payment  for  opium,  the 
gold  being  obtained  by  importation  from  California,  Australia,  and 
Russian  Siberia,  supplemented  by  the  production,  "not  very  great?  of 
some  home  gold  mines.  He  says  that  "it  is  not  used  as  a purchasing 
medium,  and  is  not  much  dealt  in  othencise,"  its  principal  use  being  as 
" gold-leaf  for  the  ornamentation  of  temples,  shop-fronts,  ceilings,  c&c." 

According  to  statements  in  the  same  letter  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  gold 
exports  of  China  to  India  in  the  eight  years  from  1868  to  1875,  both  in- 
clusive, were  $48,854,490,  and  to  Great  Britain  during  the  same  eight 
years  $3,593,335. 

Unlike  Japan  and  British  India,  China  had  no  stock  of  gold  in  its 
circulating  money  to  draw  from,  and  its  consumption  of  gold  has  always 
been  too  small  to  admit  of  much,  if  any,  reduction.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  Europe,  in  its  recent  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain  gold, 
has  received  any  appreciable  aid  from  China.  It  is  true  that  British 
gold  receipts  from  China  (including  Hong-Kong)  have  considerably  in- 
creased since  1872,  but  it  does  not  appear  how  much  of  this  increase  may 
have  been  from  Hong-Kong,  as  an  intermediate  point  of  shipments  of 
gold  from  Japan  and  other  places. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN   TRADE   IN    GOLD  AND  SELYER. 

Great  Britain  has  so  preponderating  a  share  of  the  general  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  London  is  such  a  center  for  the  receipt  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  that  we  shall  find  there,  if  anywhere,  the 
indications  of  any  special  tendencies  of  gold  since  1872  toward  Europe 
from  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

So  far  as  Asia  is  concerned,  the  only  countries  specially  named  in  the 
British  official  Statistical  Abstracts,  in  respect  to  gold  imports  and  ex- 
ports, are  China  and  India.  Such  British  dealings  as  there  may  have 
been  with  other  Asiatic  countries  appear  under  the  heading  of  "  Other 
countries,"  and  are  entirely  insignificant,  except  since  1873,  when  they 
have  become  important  from  the  large  gold  imports  from  Japan,  com- 
mencing in  1874. 

Taking  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  West  India 
Islands  in  one  view,  the  British  imports  and  exports  of  gold  from  1863 
to  1872,  both  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

British  imports $120,129,110 

British  exports 58,880,025 

61, 249,  085 

This  is  an  annual  excess  of  imports  of  $6,124,908. 
With  the  same  countries,  the  British  imports  and  exports  of  gold  from 
1873  to  1877,  both  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

British  imports  ..  $55,338,320 

British  exports 25,  992,  600 

28,  345,  720 

This  is  an  annual  excess  of  gold  imports  of  $5,669,144,  which  is  rather 
less  than  before  1873. 

With  Africa,  the  British  transactions  in  gold  are  entirely  insignificant, 
except  with  Egypt.  The  annual  excess  of  British  gold  exports  to  Egypt 
above  imports  i'or  the  ten  years  ending  with  1872  was  $5,978,542j  whereas 
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for  the  five  years  ending  with  1877  it  was  only  $1,061,620.  How  much, 
of  this  treasure  was  sent  to  Egypt  only  in  transitu  for  other  places,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine. 

To  the  minor  countries,  under  the  heading  of  "  Other  countries"  in  the 
British  official  Statistical  Abstracts,  the  British  gold  exports  increased 
from  an  annual  average  of  $2,173,030  during  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1872,  to  an  annual  average  of  84,055,942  during  the  five  vears  ending 
with  1877. 

Upon  the  \vhole,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  British  or  any  other  ac- 
cessible statistics  tending  to  show  that  the  new  demand  for  gold  in 
Europe,  and  the  higher  values  obtainable  for  it  there  in  exchange  for 
either  silver  or  commodities,  have  attracted  thither  any  increased 
amounts  of  gold  from  South  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  except  some 
quantities  directly  from  Japan,  and  some  other  quantities  which  were 
left  free  to  go  to  Europe  by  the  falling  off  in  the  India  import  demand 
for  that  metal.  There  were  no  stocks  of  gold  in  either  Asia,  Africa,  or 
South  America  to  draw  from,  except  what  existed  in  monetary  use  in 
Japan  and  India,  and  stocks  cannot  be  drawn  upon  but  once.  When 
the  India  stock  of  that  nature  is  exhausted,  the  demand  of  India  upon 
the  general  markets  for  gold  for  consumptive  purposes  will  tend  to  re- 
turn to  its  former  activity,  if  that  country  shall  continue  as  prosperous 
and  as  able  to  indulge  in  luxuries  as  heretofore.  There  can  now  be  very 
little  left  of  either  Japanese  or  Indian  gold,  which  has  been  in  monetary 
use,  and  hereafter  the  western  world  must  look  for  its  supplies  of  that 
metal  solely  to  the  annual  production  of  the  mines.  It  is  certain  that 
the  supply  will  become  constantly  more  deficient,  if  that  production  does 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  new  demands  for  gold. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  NEW  GOLD  DEMANDS  OF  GERMANY,  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

In  an  address  delivered  January  21,  1879,  before  the  London  Statisti- 
cal Society,  by  Mr.  B.  Giffen,  that  well-known  statistician  estimates  the 
new  demands  for  gold,  arising  from  silver  demonetizations  by  Germany 
and  the  Scandinavian  states,  the  partial  movement  made  by  Holland 
towards  a  gold  standard,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  gold 
in  the  United  States,  at  £125,000,000,  or  a  little  more  than  $000,000,000. 
This  is  too  large  a  figure,  if  exclusive  reference  is  intended,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  to  the  accumulations  of  gold,  which  did 
not  commence  until  May,  1877,  with  the  special  view  of  resuming  specie 
payments.  It  is  too  small  a  figure,  if  it  is  intended  to  include  the  entire 
monetary  policy  of  the  United  States,  commencing  with  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1873,  which  did  in  effect,  although  not  in  terms,  prohibit  the 
further  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 

The  new  German  gold  coinage,  reckoning  four  marks  to  the  dollar, 
amounted  to  $418,554,266  on  the  4th  of  January,  1879,  and  was  still  in 
progress.  There  were  outstanding,  when  the  present  currency  system 
was  adopted,  some  old  German  gold  coins  which  had  not  been  a  legal 
tender  since  1857,  but  had  nevertheless  been  in  use  as  a  voluntary 
money.  Their  amount,  as  determined  by  their  actual  withdrawal,  was 
ninety  million  marks,  or  $22,500,000;  but  Soetber,  the  official  statisti- 
cian of  the  German  Government,  stated  in  a  paper  published  in  October 
last,  that  this  was  offset  by  an  equal  amount  of  gold  held  in  the  form,  of 
bars  by  the  German  Imperial  Bank. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  now  in  Germany,  the  only  sums 
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which  Soetber  would  deduct  from  the  total  of  the  new  gold  coinage  was 
given  by  him  as  follows : 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  expulsion  from  circulation  of  a  quantity  of  foreign 
coins  which  were  current  in  Germany  before  the  reform  began ;  the  exodus  of  the 
stock  of  bars,  &c.,  in  the  Hamburg  Bank;  the  substitution  of  German  coins  for  the 
French  currency  circulating  previously  to  the  annexation  in  Alsace-Lorraine;  the  loss 
of  gold  which  has  been  exported  under  the  effect  of  exchanges  adverse  to  Germany, 
and  the  abstraction  of  gold  by  the  Imperial  and  Prussian  Governments  to  form  special 
war-chests. 

Soetber  gives  202,000,000  marks,  or  $50,500,000,  as  the  sum  total  of 
these  several  deductions,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  amount  of 
each.  For  his  purpose,  which  was  to  show  the  amount  of  gold  circu- 
lating in  Germany,  it  was  of  no  consequence  what  the  separate  amount 
of  each  was,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  other  nations,  it  is  material 
to  know  precisely  how  much  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  the  "spe- 
cial war-chests."  What  is  locked  up  in  that  way  is,  at  least,  as  effect- 
ually withdrawn  from  the  uses  of  mankind  as  if  it  was  circulating 
among  the  German  people.  The  commonly  reputed  amount  of  the 
treasure  in  the  Tower  of  Spandau  is  $20,000,000. 

If  all  of  Soetber's  deductions  are  allowed,  including  the  "  special  war- 
chcsts,"  the  absorption  of  gold  by  Germany  since  1871  is  $418,554,266, 
less  $50,500,000,  and  amounts,  therefore,  in  round  numbers  to  $368,- 
000,000.  His  deduction  of  the  " special  icar-chests"  manifestly  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  present  calculation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
export  of  the  new  German  gold  coins,  especially  in  1872  and  1873,  was 
reputed  to  be  considerably  greater  than  Soetber  chooses  now  to  es- 
timate it,  and,  upon  the  whole,  $350,000,000  may  be  assumed  as  the 
figure  of  German  absorption  of  gold  since  1871.  Some  English  statis- 
ticians make  it  even  less,  but  they  do  this  by  assuming,  without  any  au- 
thority, and  contrary  to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  that  there 
were  in  Germany,  in  1871,  $150,000,000  in  gold  coins.  The  London 
Economist  makes  that  assumption.  Gold  was  not  then  a  legal  tender 
in  Germany,  and  had  not  been  for  fourteen  years,  and  there  was  no  in- 
ducement to  hold  it  in  any  such  quantity.  It  is  known  that  the  old 
German  gold  coins  amounted  to  only  $22,500,000.  The  addition  to  be 
made  for  foreign  gold  coins  cannot  be  large.  In  fact,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  there  are  any  less  foreign  gold  coins  circulating 
in  Germany  to-day  than  there  were  in  1871. 

The  absorption  of  gold  in  consequence  of  the  demonetization  of  silver 
by  the  Scandinavian  States  and  of  the  law  of  Holland  of  1875,  author- 
izing the  coinage  of  gold  and  making  it  a  legal  tender  on  an  equality 
with  silver,  may  be  assumed  to  be  $40,000,000,  and  is  rather  less  than 
more.  At  the  monetary  conference  of  last  August,  at  Paris,  Mr.  Mees, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  estimated  the  present  total 
quantity  of  gold  in  Holland,  including  foreign  coins  and  ingots  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  at  73,000,000  florins,  or  $29,200,000 ;  but  there 
must  always  have  been  more  or  less  gold  in  a  country  so  commercial, 
and  the  whole  of  that  sum  is  not  to  be  taken  as  new  gold,  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  law  of  1875.  The  total  sales  by  Denmark  of  silver 
since  its  demonetization  have  amounted  to  $6,882,150,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  approximate  measure  of  the  gold  purchased  to  take  its 
place.  In  the  summer  of  1876,  after  the  operations  of  demonetizing  and 
selling  silver  had  been  completed  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  Norway,  coined  and  in  bars,  amounted  to  $4,708,107,  and 
the  coined  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Sweden  and  in  private  banks  in  Sweden 
amounted  to  $2,720,736.  The  new  gold  coinage  had  been  twice  that 
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sum,  but  of  the  gold  coins  not  in  the  banks,  the  American  minister  at 
Stockholm  states  (page  520  of  first  volume  of  this  report)  that  "  the 
larger  part  is,  witJiout  doubt,  exported  and  out  of  the  country."  Bank- 
notes constitute  much  the  greater  part  of  the  money  in  actual  use  among 
the  people  of  both  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  accumulations  of  gold,  commenced  in  the  United  States  in  May, 
1877,  cannot  be  put  at  a  higher  figure  than  $100,000,000.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  states  that  he  has  received  $96,000,000  from  the  sales 
of  bonds  disposed  of  for  resumption  purposes,  and  that  he  has  also  re- 
served for  the  same  purposes  the  surplus  revenue,  which,  from  May  lt 
1877,  to  January,  1879,  would  amount  to  about  $40,000,000.  These 
statements  correspond  with  his  other  statement,  that  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, 1878,  he  held  for  resumption  purposes  $141,888,000.  But  a 
part  of  this  was  not  actual  gold  existing  in  the  Treasury  vaults  or  any- 
where else,  but  only  a  gold  credit  at  certain  banks,  doubtless  well  se- 
cured and  available,  but  still  not  gold.  Gold  credits  at  banks  subtract 
nothing  from  the  general  mass  of  gold  in  use  in  the  world. 

On  these  figures  the  absorptions  of  gold  since  1871  have  been — 

In  Germany $350,000,000 

In  Holland  and  in  the  Scandinavian  States 40,000,000 

By  United  States  for  resumption  purposes 100,  000,  000 


490, 000, 000 

The  absorption  of  gold  by  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the 
silver  demonetization  laws  of  1873-'74,  has  been  much  more  considera- 
ble, and  probably  not  less  than  $250,000,000.  There  was  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  gold  under  those  laws  before  May,  1877,  when  there  would 
have  been  none  if  the  mints  had  been  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver. 

The  whole  absorption  of  gold  since  1871  has  been — 

In  Germany '. $350,000,000 

In  Holland  and  in  the  Scandinavian  States 40,  000,  000 

In  United  States,  from  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  resumption 

of  specie  payments  in  gold 250,000,  000 

640, 000, 000 

The  following  is  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  coin 
and  bars  in  all  the  countries,  not  in  a  state  of  suspension,  which  make 
it  their  exclusive  metallic  money,  or  make  it  the  standard  of  their  metal- 
lic money  by  a  limitation  of  the  coinage  of  stiver: 

Great  Britain  and  its  colonies §600,000,000 

Germany 350,000,000 

United  States 250,000,000 

France 600,000,000 

Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  States 100, 000, 000 

1,900,000,000 

They  have,  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  full  tender  silver  money,  per- 
forming all  the  functions  of  gold,  and  held  to  a  parity  with  it  by  coinage 
limitations.  The  following  is  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  such 
silver: 

In  Franco $450,000,000 

In  United  States '. 25,000,000 

In  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium 100,000,000 

575, 000,  000 

On  these  figures,  the  present  aggregate  of  metallic  money  in  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  Holland, 
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Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  States  is  $2,475,000,000. 
It  may  have  been  increased  $100,000,000  by  gold  drawn  from  the  circula- 
tion of  Japan  and  India,  but  has  been  decreased  to  the  extent  of  all  the 
silver  which  the  policy  of  silver  denionitizations  has  excluded  from  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian states. 

The  quantities  of  metallic  money  in  use  in  particular  countries  are 
incapable  of  precise  determination,  and  authorities  differ  greatly.  The 
estimates  here  given  will  be  varied  according  to  the  varying  judgments 
of  readers. 

GEO.  M.  WESTOX, 

Secretary. 

FEBRUARY  26, 1879. 


ANSWERS  TO  INTERROGATORIES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  COM- 
MUNICATIONS. 


In  order  to  avail  itself  of  the  information  and  experience  of  many 
whose  engagements  would  render  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  appear 
before  the  commission,  sets  of  interrogatories  were  prepared  and  sent 
to  prominent  business  men,  financiers,  and  others  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  These  interrogatories  covered  as  far  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
inquiry  intrusted  to  the  commission,  and  many  of  the  replies  will  be 
found  interesting  and  valuable. 

INTERROGATORIES  ADDRESSED  TO  PERSONS  RESIDING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.-FIRST  SERIES. 

DEAR  SIR  :  On  the  15th  August,  1876,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  enacted  a  concurrent  resolution,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

Bettolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  That  a  commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  constituted,  to  consist  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate; 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and 
experts,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  to  bo  selected  by  and  associated  with  them, 
with  authority  to  determine  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  to  take  evidence,  and 
•whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire — 

First.  Into  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  stt- 
ver;  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent  or  otherwise;  the  effects  thereof  upon 
trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  interests  of  the  country,  and  upon  the 
standard  (of)  value  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Second.  Into  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this  country  ; 
and,  if  restored,  what  the  legal  relation  between  the  two  coins,  (metals,)  silver  and 
gold,  should  be. 

Third.  Into  the  policy  of  continuing  legal-tender  notes  concurrently  with  the  metal- 
lic standards,  and  the  effects  thereof  upon  the  labor,  industries,  and  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  and 

Fourth.  Into  the  best  means  for  providing  for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

And  said  commission  is  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and  shall  report  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  January,  1877,  with  the  evidence  taken  by  them,  and  such, 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
were,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nevada ;  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr. 
Bogy,  of  Missouri. 

Those  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were,  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri;  and  Mr.  Willard,  of  Michigan. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  first 
clause  of  the  resolution,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
effects  thereof  upon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

In  pursuance  of  this  requirement,  they  desire  to  submit  to  you,  as  a 
merchant,  banker,  broker,  manufacturer,  producer,  or  carrier,  the  fol- 
lowing interrogatories,  with  the  request  that  you  will  answer  them  in 
writing,  and  return  such  answers  to  the  commission  at  your  earliest 
convenience: 

1.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  ? 
1  P  s — VOL  n 
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2.  "What  percentage  or  portion  of  such  change  do  you  attribute  to  a 
fall  in  silver,  and  what  portion  to  a  rise  in  gold  ? 

3.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  or  deduction  do  you  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  given  ? 

4.  What  is  the  present  general  condition  throughout  the  country  of 
the  trade,  commercial  or  financial  calling,  or  productive  industry,  in 
which  you  are  engaged  ? 

5.  If  possible,  give  some  statistics,  showing  the  condition  of  such  in- 
dustry compared  with  its  condition  at  other  periods. 

6.  If  a  depression  exists,  to  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  it  I 

7.  Is  such  depression  due  in  part  to  a  similiar  depression  in  some 
other  country  or  countries,  or  to  a  general  depression  throughout  the 
commercial  world  ?    lu  other  words,  is  it  local  or  general  ? 

8.  If  the  latter,  to  what  causes  of  world-wide  or  international  appli- 
cation do  you  attribute  such  depression  ? 

9.  Please  furnish  the  commission  with  any  other  information,  bear- 
ing on  the  above  subjects,  which  you  possess  and  desire  to  commuui- 
cate. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
To 


Answers. 
HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  f 

Seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  needed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  study  the  causes  which  have  affected  those  metals  in  regard  to  sup- 
ply and  demand,  increase  or  decrease  in  either  one  tending  materially 
to  affect  their  relations  to  each  other.  Many  of  these  have  been  very 
fully  exhibited  in  your  speech  of  April  last,  but  there  is  one  that  seems 
to  me  to  have  escaped  your  notice,  to  wit:  How  far  has  our  own  legis- 
lation tended  to  produce  the  changes  of  which  complaint  is  being  made  ? 
When  that  shall  have  been  fully  studied  we  shall,  perhaps,  have  arrived 
at  such  comprehension  of  the  general  question  as  may  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  France,  which  has  so  recently,  with  heavy  loss 
of  productive  territory,  emerged  from  a  war  of  the  most  destructive 
kind,  has  been  already  enabled  not  only  to  relieve  herself  of  all  the 
foreign  debt  contracted,  but  has  become  again  creditor  with  almost  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  maintaining  at  home  a  currency  in  which  gold, 
silver,  and  legal-tender  paper  circulate  freely  side  by  side,  while  we, 
with  resources  thrice  greater,  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  more  than  twice 
the  extent,  find  ourselves  so  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  that  it 
has  now  at  last,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  needed  that  we  should  make  the 
examination  on  which  you  have  entered  with  a  view  to  ascertain  when,  if 
even  ever,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  as  sound  a  currency  as  has 
already  been  so  securely  established  by  the  French  republic.  To  that 
end  I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  briefly  to  review  our  financial 
policy  since  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  as  follows : 

At  that  date  our  national  debt  amounted  to  $2,800,000,000,  less  than 
a  third  of  which  bore  coin  interest,  the  principal,  with  slight  exception, 
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payable  in  the  current  money  of  the  country,  legal-tender  notes.  As  a 
consequence,  it  was  almost  entirely  a  debt  to  our  own  citizens,  who  had 
thus  demonstrated  the  great  fact  that  even  in  such  a  crisis  as  that 
through  which  we  then  had  passed  we  had  no  need  to  look  abroad,  for 
help.  So  very  trivial  was  the  proportion  held  abroad  that  it  is  now 
safe  to  say  that  it  had  been  less  than  $200.000,000 ;  that,  too,  purchased 
by  German  bankers  at  little  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  viilue. 
Tne  total  demand  for  gold  with  which  to  pay  interest  on  our  foreign 
debt,  public  and  private,  could  not  then,  as  I  believe,  have  required  for 
its  satisfaction  more  than  $30,000,000. 

But  few  weeks  previously  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Mr.  Lincoln  then  recognizing  in 
him  a  man  whose  opinions  on  financial  questions  generally  were  in  full 
accordance  with  his  own,  opposed  to  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
decidedly  favorable  to  that  policy  which  looked  toward  bringing  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  into  close  connection  with  each  other,  thereby 
diminishing* the  power  of  traders,  transporters,  and  money-lenders  over 
our  working  population — farmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  manufacturers  on 
the  other.  That  such  was  his  position  in  regard  to  the  currency  ques- 
tion was  clearly  shown  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pliny  Freeman  of  May,  1865,  a 
copy  of  which  I  here  present.  That  such  it  was  in  regard  to  both  those 
questions  I  myself  know  from  personal  intercourse  with  him,  he  having 
declared  himself  to  me  as  being  a  thorough  disciple  of  Mr.  Clay;  as  not 
only  a  believer  in  the  advantage  of  increased  protection  to  manufac- 
turers resulting  from  the  premium  on  gold  then  existing,  but  also  aa 
a  believer  in  the  idea  that  a  higher  rate  might  be  regarded  as  advan- 
tageous; and,  therefore,  as  opponent  of  all  measures  tending  toward 
contraction  of  the  then  existing  monetary  circulation.  Had  the  ideas 
then  expressed  to  me  been  carried  into  practical  operation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  service  in  which  you  are  now  engaged  would  never  have  been 
required. 

Directly  the  reverse  of  this,  however,  but  three  months  later  we 
find  him  advising  Mr.  George  Walker,  then  in  Europe,  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Treasury,  that  he  might  confidently  assure  capital- 
ists abroad  that  before  the  first  seven-thirty  bonds  would  fall  due  we 
should  have  resumed  payment  of  specie  for  all  our  obligations.  Pre- 
paratory thereto  we  next  find  him  issuing  that  destructive  Fort 
Wayne  decree,  by  means  of  which  we  were  made  to  know  that  the  cur- 
rency was  in  excess  and  prices  too  high  ;  that  the  policy  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  to  be  one  of  contraction ;  and  that  unfortunate  debtors  must, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
shock  to  be  thus  created.  In  other  words,  all  debtors  were  required 
to  sell,  capitalists  meanwhile  being  advised  not  to  buy,  the  Govern- 
ment being  determined  that  labor,  lands,  houses,  stocks,  and  property 
of  all  other  descriptions  should  be  promptly  reduced  to  gold  values; 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was,  almost  literally,  no  gold  with  which 
to  perform  any  part  of  the  vast  work  of  exchanging  the  products  of 
nearly  forty  millions  of  people  scattered  over  a  territory  almost,  even 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was  a  decree  of  confisca- 
tion as  regarded  debtors,  wealthy  capitalists  meantime  being  given  the 
opportunity  for  doubling,  even  when  not  quadrupling,  the  fortunes  that 
had  been  accumulated  throughout  the  war.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
faith  in  the  future  almost  entirely  passed  away,  not  again  to  re-appear 
during  that  gentleman's  unfortunate  occupation  of  a  post  to  which  he 
had  been  called  by  the  honest,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  Lincoln. 

Following  out  the  ideas  that  had  been  thus  presented,  we  find  the 
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Secretary,  in  his  annual  report  a  few  weeks  later  in  date,  urging  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  for  contraction ;  for  making  our  bonds  payable 
in  coin  with  a  view  to  render  them  more  acceptable  in  foreign  markets ; 
and  for  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  payment,  necessarily  in  coin,  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt  to  the  annual  extent  of  $200,- 
000,000;  thereby  enforcing  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  internal  tax- 
ation of  the  most  oppressive  kind,  and  this  at  a  moment  when,  under 
his  threat  of  contraction,  confidence  had  almost  disappeared.  Studying 
all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Secretary's  road  toward  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gold  was  to  be  found  in  steadily  increasing  the  demand  therefor;  tbat, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  total  supply  had  already  so  declined  that  the 
average  of  the  five  years  last  had  been  forty  per  cent,  less  than  it  had 
been  a  dozen  years  before. 

Failing  altogether  to  see  that  such  a  course  of  policy  must  result  in 
ruin  of  the  producing  classes,  the  rich  being  thus  made  richer  as  the 
poor  were  made  poorer,  we  find  Congress,  obedient  to  th»  Secretary's 
commands,  granting  power  to  contract  the  legal-tender  circulation  to 
the  extent  of  $10,000,000  in  the  first  half-year,  and  thereafter  at  that  of 
$4,000,000  per  month  ;  thus  contributing  its  share  toward  that  destruc- 
tion of  faith  in  the  future  which  had  been  so  well  commenced  by  the 
Secretary  himself  in  his  Fort  Wayne  declaration  of  war  upon  unfortu- 
nate debtors  issued  some  months  before. 

Congress  having  failed  to  tax  its  constituents  by  conversion  of  cur- 
rency bonds  into  those  of  coin,  we  find  the  Secretary,  in  his  next. report, 
that  of  1866,  urging  that  the  country  should  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  semi-barbarous  countries,  by  making  interest 
payable  abroad,  thereby  necessarily  increasing  the  foreign  demand  for 
gold.  The  passage  in  which  this  occurs  is  so  remarkable  for  its  admis- 
sion that  payment  for  bonds  already  exported  had  been  made  in  com- 
modities required  for  consumption  and  not  in  gold  ;  for  admission  of  the 
danger  resulting  from  a  foreign  debt;  for  pertinacity  in  the  determina- 
tion to  create  a  market  abroad  for  bonds  whose  interest  should  be  pay- 
able there  in  coin,  and  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  gold,  that  I  have 
made  a  copy  of  it  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  read,  believing  that  your 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  find  therein  some  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  have  tended  to  place  the  country  in  a  position  so  widely 
different  from  that  now  occupied  by  France. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  proposed  remedies  is  an  issue  of  bonds,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  and  payable  in  Europe,  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  in  foreign  hands,  and  supply  the  European  demand 
for  United  States  securities  for  permanent  investment. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  the  Secretary  the  fact  that  so  large  an  amount  of  onr  bonds 
*p  held  abroad,  or  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our  trade  that  has  transferred  them 
thither.  The  opinion  that  the  country  has  been  benefited  by  the  exportation  of  its 
securities  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  we  have  received  real  capital  in  ex- 
change for  them.  This  supposition  is,  to  a  largo  extent,  unfounded.  Our  bonds  hare 
done  abroad  to  pay  for  goods,  which,  without  them,  might  not  have  been  purchased.  Not  only 
have  we  exported  the  surplus  products  of  onr  mines  and  our  fields,  with  no  small 
amount  of  our  manufactures,  but  a  large  amount  of  securities  also,  to  pay  for  the  arti- 
cles which  we  have  purchased  from  other  countries.  That  these  purchases  have  been 
stimulated  and  increased  by  the  facility  of  paying  for  them  in  bonds,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Our  importations  of  goods  have  been  increased  by  nearly  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
which  have  been  exported.  Not  one  dollar  in  five  of  the  amount  of  the  five-twenties 
now  held  in  England  and  upon  the  continent  has  been  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  real  capital.  But  if  this  were  not  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  the  fact 
exists,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds — not  to  mention  State  and  railroad  bonds  and  other  securities — are  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  which  may  be  returned  at  any  time  for  sale  in 
the  United  States,  and  which,  being  so  held,  may  seriously  embarrass  our  efforts  to  return  to 
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specie  payments.  *  *  *  *  After  giving  the  subject  carefnl  consideration,  the  Secre- 
tary has  concluded  that  it  is  advisable  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
not  having  more  than  twenty  years  to  run,  and  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  payable 
in  England  or  Germany,  to  be  used  in  taking  up  the  six  per  cents  now  held  abroad,  and 
iu  meeting  any  foreign  demand  for  investment  that  may  exist.  The  question  now  to 
be  considered  is  not,  how  shall  our  bonds  be  prevented  from  going  abroad — for  a  large 
amount  has  already  gone,  and  others  will  follow  as  long  as  our  credit  is  good  and  we 
continue  to  buy  more  than  we  can  pay  for  in  any  other  way — but,  how  shall  they  be 
prevented  from  being  thrown  upon  the  home  market,  to  thwart  our  efforts  in  restoring 
the  specie  standard?  The  Secretary  sees  no  practicable  method  of  doing  this  at  an 
early  day,  but  by  substituting  for  them  bonds  which,  being  payable  principal  and  intercut 
in  Europe,  will  be  less  likely  to  be  returned  when  their  return  is  the  least  desired. 

Against  this  suggestion,  however,  Congress  revolted,  thereby  mani- 
festing a  feeling  of  national  self-respect  for  which  it  was  entitled  to 
receive  the  country's  thanks. 

In  his  next  report,  that  of  1867,  we  find  the  Secretary  again  earnestly 
urging  the  necessity  for  contraction,  and  assuring  Congress  that  resump- 
tion may  be  brought  about  in  1809,  provided  only  that  he  be  allowed  to 
continue  reduction  of  the  legal-tender  notes  at  the  then  established  rate. 
Warned,  however,  by  the  fact  that  confidence  had  already  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  that  farmers  and  manufacturers  alike  were  suffering, 
and  that  depression  prevailed  throughout  the  land,  Congress  rejected 
his  suggestion  and  repealed  the  law  under  which  the  Secretary  thus  far 
had  acted. 

The  following  year,  1808,  was  one  of  extreme  depression.  Our  people 
had  grown  in  numbers,  the  road  to  California  had  been  nearly  finished, 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  produce  had  increased,  but  over  the 
nation  hung,  as  a  pall,  the  threat  that  gold  must  speedily  be  re-adopted 
as  measure  of  value;  and,  as  necessary  consequence,  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  activity  in  commercial  life.  Those  who  had  money  at  com- 
mand were  waiting  for  lower  prices,  and  those  who  were  in  debt  found 
with  difficulty  purchasers  for  their  property  with  great  reduction  from 
previous  ones.  The  term  of  President  Johnson  was  approaching  to  its 
close,  and  there  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  as  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
must  well  recollect,  an  anxious  hope  that  with  the  election  of  General 
Grant  there  would  come  a  change  of  policy  that  would  give  to  our  com- 
mercial world  a  part  at  least  of  the  activity  that  before  the  issue  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  manifesto  had  been  so  great  throughout  the  land.  The 
following  session  of  Congress,  1808-'C9,  gave,  however,  little  beyond  the 
adoption,  at  the  repeated  suggestion  of  the  author  of  that  extraordinary 
document,  of  a  total  change  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  had  been  issued ;  holders  being  now  empowered  to  demand 
their  ultimate  redemption  in  coin  instead  of  paper,  thereby  not  only 
adding  largely  to  the  national  debt,  but  also  providing  for  its  rapid 
transfer  from  our  own  people  to  the  hands  of  foreign  bankers. 

The  change  was  for  the  country  at  large  an  exceedingly  sad  one,  and 
from  it  has  come  the  financial  trouble  under  which  we  so  severely  suf- 
fer. Before,  however,  entering  upon  an  exhibit  of  its  operation,  al- 
low me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  you  to  study  the  effect  upon  the  currency 
resulting  from  bank  loans  based  upon  bank  debts,  usually  called  de- 
posits. A,  possessed  of  money  which  he  locks  up  at  home,  goes  on 
'change  sole  representative  of  that  amount  of  capital.  If,  however,  in- 
stead of  retaining  it  in  his  own  possession  he  places  it  in  a  bank,  and 
that  bank  loans  it  to  B,  the  two  meet  on  'change,  each  of  them  having 
command  of  that  same  precise  money,  the  currency  being,  to  that  ex- 
tent, doubled  in  amount.  Let  it,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  has 
been  an  unlooked-for  deluge  of  money,  all  of  which  has  been  placed  in 
bank  and  by  it  lent  out,  and  wo  shall  have,  not  a  mere  duplication  of 
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an  already  existing  currency,  but  an  actual  addition  to  the  previously 
existing  one  of  double  the  amount  so  obtained.  Such  precisely,  as  I 
propose  to  show,  was  the  result  of  that  change  of  system  which  the 
Secretary  so  long  had  advocated,  and  then  about  to  be  carried  into 
practical  effect. 

Throughout  the  period  above  referred  to,  the  "inflation"  resulting 
from  such  use  of  deposits  was  of  the  character  first  described,  and  Small 
to  a  degree  that,  looking  now  backward,  could  hardly  have  been  imag- 
ined. The  note  circulation  grew  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000;  the  de- 
posits, $42,000,000  ;  and  the  total  of  loans  by  banks,  $105,000,000.  How 
trivial  was  the  speculation  of  that  period  would  seem  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  three  years,  18GG-'G8,  the  miles  of  railroad  opened 
but  little  exceeded  7,000.  'How  it  has  been  with  the  years  which  have 
since  passed,  I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  to  show. 

The  country  having  passed  successfully  through  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable wars  on  record,  its  credit  was  excellent,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
from  the  moment  that  the  bonds  were  made  payable  in  coin,  there  arose 
u  foreign  demand  for  them,  requiring  for  its  satisfaction  all  that  the 
Treasury  was  prepared  to  sell.  Tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  them 
went  abroad,  the  proceeds  whereof  were  applied  to  the  cancellation  of  a 
domestic  debt  whose  holders  were  now  required  to  find  other  modes  of 
investment.  Waiting  this,  the  moneys  passed  into  the  banks  to  be  by 
them  lent  out,  the  loans  based  upon  deposits  growing  from  $425,000,000 
in  1868  to  $594,000,000  in  1873;  the  amount  in  this  manner  added  to 
the  currency,  first  by  the  moneys  forced  upon  the  original  bondholders, 
and  second  by  the  process  of  duplication  above  described,  having  been 
little  less  than  $350,000,000.  Adding  now  to  this  large  deposits  with 
State  banks,  and  with  bankers  great  and  small  throughout  our  cities, 
it  would,  I  am  well  satisfied,  be  safe  to  place  the  "inflation"  produced 
by  this  extraordinary  preparation  for  resumption  at  little  less  than 
double  that  amount.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  money  was  readily 
obtained  for  speculation  of  every  description,  and  most  especially  by 
those  engaged  in  getting  up  railroads  throughout  the  South  and  the 
West;  so  large  a  portion  of  which  has  proved  an  entire  loss  to  those  by 
whom  the  money  had  been  furnished  that  it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that 
the  destruction  of  capital  which  has  followed  the  Secretary's  resumption 
measures  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  foreign  debt  created.  The 
more  bonds  were  sold  abroad  the  more  railroad  iron  was  needed,  and 
the  more  clothing  was  required  for  those  engaged  in  their  construction, 
and  in  such  form  it  was  that  we  received  our  payment.  The  larger  the 
importations  the  larger  became  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the  more  rapid 
that  discharge  of  the  debt  by  means  of  which  our  own  people  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  new  modes  of  employment  for  their  capital.  With  each 
successive  year  the  "inflation"  increased  until  at  length  the  explosion 
came  in  1873,  leaving  the  country  burdened  with  a  foreign  debt  of  prob- 
ably $1,800,000,000,  requiring  for  payment  of  its  interest  more  than 
$120,000,000  in  gold;  whereas,  at  the  date  of  the  Fort  Wayne  decree, 
the  interest  on  such  debt,  public  and  private,  would  probably,  as  I 
have  already  said,  have  been  paid  by  less  than  $30,000,000. 

Have  we  since  then  profited  by  such  sad  experience?  Certainly  not, 
all  our  recent  Secretaries  having  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  more 
rapidly  the  domestic  debt  could  be  converted  into  a  foreign  one,  with 
constant  increase  in  the  demand  for  gold  and  as  constant  decrease  in 
the  supply  thereof,  the  less  must  be  the  price  of  the  precious  metal  and 
the  sooner  must  we  reach  resumption.  The  proverb  tells  us  that  those 
whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad,  and  that  such  is  cer- 
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tainly  at  times  the  case  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  our  financial  action 
since  the  death  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Lincoln.  Had  he  survived, 
contraction  would  not  have  been  undertaken,  our  debt  would  have  been 
held  at  home,  our  demand  for  gold  would  not  have  grown,  and  we  should 
have  escaped  the  troubles  under  which  we  now  so  severely  suffer.  So 
long  as  that  debt  continued  to  be  so  held,  there  was  and  could  be  no 
"inflation." 

Reviewing  now  the  Treasury  course  throughout  the  whole  period 
above  described,  we  find  it  to  have  been  steadily  engaged  in  an  effort  at 
increasing  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  reducing  its 
price;  and  as  steadily  adopting  measures  whose  effect  has  been  that  of 
stimulating  export  of  the  precious  metals,  thus  aiding  in  building  up 
those  masses  now  held  by  the  banks  of  France  and  England,  as  useless 
to  the  world  at  large  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  remained 
uumined  in  the  mountains  of  Nevada  or  California.  Looking,  then, 
abroad,  we  see  Germany,  Austria,  and  most  of  the  north  of  Europe  seek- 
ing everywhere  for  gold  with  which  to  replace  the  dishonored  silver, 
and  thus  producing  the  effect  of  compelling  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land so  to  limit  their  silver  coinage  as  to  contribute  their  respective 
shares  toward  increasing  the  price  of  the  honored  metal;  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  its  consumption  in  the  arts  had  become  many  times  greater 
than  it  had  been  forty  years  before,  when  that  of  both  the  precious 
metals  had  been  estimated  at  an  amount  greater  than  that  which  repre- 
sented their  total  production. 

Of  gold  alone  it  has  been  estimated,  and  by  very  high  authority,  that 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  had  been  thus  consumed  no 
less  than  $800,000,000.  Throughout  that  period  the  quantity  has  been 
so  steadily  an  increasing  one  as  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  one-half 
thereof  had  been  in  the  last  decade,  thus  exhibiting  a  present  annual 
consumption  of  $40,000,000  ;  or  a  full  third  of  a  present  annual  produc- 
tion that  is  itself  likely  to  be  largely  reduced  as  New  Zealand  follows 
in  the  train  of  that  Victoria  Colony  which  has  already  fallen  from  sixty 
to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Seeing  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  great  have 
been  the  increase  of  demand  and  diminution  of  supply  already  brought 
about,  and  how  strenuous  are  the  efforts  at  inducing  European  nations 
generally  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  may  we  not  find  therein  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  belief  in  an  idea,  suggested  some  years  since  by  an 
eminent  French  statesman,  to  the  effect,  "  that,  if  the  men  so  employed 
should  succeed  in  inducing  France  to  follow  the  example  of  England, 
gold  would  become  so  dear  that  a  five-franc  piece  would  be  of  about 
the  size  of  a  spangle  ;"  thereby,  as  he  might  have  added,  tenfold  increas- 
ing the  burden  of  taxes  and  interest,  while  reducing  not  only  the  work- 
man and  his  employer,  but  also  the  landowner,  to  the  condition  of  mere 
dependents  on  the  charity  and  forbearance  of  the  money-lender,  to 
whatsoever  limited  extent  such  feelings  might  prove  to  have  existence  ? 

Putting  together,  now,  all  these  facts,  it  seems  clear  that  gold  has 
risen  in  price,  as  compared  with  silver,  for  the  reason  that  every  effort 
has  been  made,  both  here  and  abroad,  at  stimulating  the  demand  therefor 
when  its  production  was  from  year  to  year  steadily  diminishing.  Of  the 
two  metals,  that  is,  for  various  reasons,  the  most  liable  to  variation 
both  in  the  quantity  produced  and  in  that  required  for  monetary  pur- 
poses. The  field  over  which  gold  4s  mainly  used  as  money  is  not  only 
small  to  insignificance,  but  also  the  very  one  in  which  substitutes  for 
metallic  money  are  most  in  use.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  is  liable  to 
extreme  vibration ;  whereas  silver,  the  monetary  material  of  the  world 
at  large,  diffuses  itself  so  widely  that  change  in  the  quantity  produced 
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is  little  felt.  That  such  is  the  case  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
prosperous  France  now  holds  in  circulation  among  her  people  and  out- 
side of  the  bank  $140,000,000  more  of  silver  than  she  held  in  1SG8,  and 
that  rapid  as  has  been  the  increase,  there  is,  as  by  a  recent  British 
parliamentary  report  we  are  advised,  "  no  sign  of  plethora ;"  and  the 
further  most  important  fact,  that  the  rupee  of  India  has,  as  we  are  by 
high  authority  assured,  throughout  the  "  battle  of  the  standards"  else- 
where waged,  undergone  no  change  whatsoever  from  the  time  when  gold 
was  so  abundant  that  its  demonetization  had  been  proposed,  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  when,  outside  of  France  and  Britain,  it  has  become  so  rare  as 
to  induce  men,  otherwise  enlightened,  to  arrive  at  the  strange  conclu- 
sion that  to  it  alone  might  safely  be  intrusted  the  great  work  of  meas- 
uring the  values  of  the  world  at  large. 

You  speak  of  silver  as  tlie  great  monetary  material  of  the  world.  Pray 
(jive  the  committee  more  at  length  your  reasons  for  so  regarding  it. 

Among  civilized  nations  the  great  commerce  is  that  from  hand  to 
hand,  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  from  village  to  village, 
and  from  the  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  to  his  town  and  city  customers. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  now  exceeding 
in  their  amount  our  exports  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  esti- 
mate, Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  can,  the  number  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
exchanges  to  which,  in  passing  through  their  various  processes,  they 
give  occasion.  Add  to  this  the  exchanges  of  commodities,  raw  and  fin- 
ished, necessarily  consumed  by  the  million  of  people  who  inhabit  the 
region  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Independence  Hall,  and  then  reflect,  that 
for  probably  three-fourths  of  those  people  the  money  needed  is  the  nickle 
and  the  dime,  the  dollar,  or  the  five-dollar  note.  Of  the  remaining 
fourth,  so  large  a  proportion  is  carried  on  by  means  of  checks  and  drafts 
that  the  currency  would  scarcely  be  in  any  manner  affected  were  gold 
wholly  to  pass  from  the  earth.  Were  silver,  on  the  contrary,  so  to  pass,  men 
would  everywhere  be  reduced  to  barter,  did  there  exist  no  power  to  fur- 
nish a  substitute  of  general  acceptation  such  as  is  now  found  in  our  frac- 
tional notes.  To  show  in  how  great  a  proportion  among  ourselves  the 
smaller  currency  is  used,  I  give  here,  in  thousands,  the  number  of  notes 
of  various  denominations  outstanding  on  the  first  of  this  present  mouth 
of  November,  as  follows : 

Rational  bank.   Legal  tenders.  Total. 

Ones 3,292        28,110  31,402 

Twos 982        13,800  14,762 

Fives 19,401          9,160  2H,581 

Tens 9,639          6,725  10,344 


33,314        57,815        91,129 

Twenties 3,234          3,600          6,834 

Overtwenty 782          1,039          1,821 

Total 37,330        62,454        99,784 

Of  the  8,655,000  notes  of  denominations  exceeding  $10,  it  is,  as  I  believe, 
safer  to  say  that  one-half  would  be  found  lying  in  bank-vaults,  and 
therefore  out  of  circulation. 

Of  the  fractional  currency,  so  considerable  an  amount  must  have  been 
destroyed  as  to  leave  probably  not  more  than  $30,000,000  in  actual  use. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  quantity  has  been  so  small  when 
the  commerce  to  be  carried  on  is  so  great  f 

From  the  fact  that  its  manufacture  was  a  Government  monopoly,  and 
that  no  one  had  occasion  to  feel  an  interest  in  extending  its  use  among 
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our  people.  The  amount  originally  authorized  was  $50,000,000,  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  was  ever  actually  in  use  ;  and  yet,  from 
Maine  to  Arizona  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  there  has  always, 
outside  of  the  close  neighborhood  of  Treasury  agencies,  existed  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  small  moneys  required  for  the  effectuation  of 
local  exchanges.  80,  indeed,  is  it  at  this  moment  in  many  parts  of  Britain 
and  of  Belgium,  small  silver  being  scarce  and  in  demand  ;  that,  too,  at 
the  very  moment  when  there  exists  so  much  fear  in  reference  to  our  supply 
of  that  raw  material  out  of  which  money,  the  instrument  of  association, 
is  manufactured.  As  such,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  instruments 
used  by  man.  To  enable  a  community  to  obtain  a  proper  supply  thereof 
it  is  needed  that  its  members  find  lull  demand  for  the  services  they 
desire  to  render.  To  that  end,  it  is  required  that  there  be  that  diversi- 
fication of  employments  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  present  national 
policy  to  bring  about.  More  than  any  other  nation  does  France  persist 
in  maintaining  that  policy,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  to-day  witness  her 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  industrial  and  monetary  independence  the  like 
of  which  has  never  yet  been  known,  and  a  power  among  her  people  to 
command  the  services  of  money  in  all  its  forms  at  rates  of  interest  con- 
trasting strangely  with  those  which  are  here  being  paid  by  a  people 
claiming  to  occupy  high  rank  among  civilized  nations,  and  yet  allowing 
themselves  to  be  led  by  theorists  and  interested  men  to  the  belief  that 
the  road  to  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  dearest  of  mone- 
tary instruments,  and  in  the  suppression  or  limitation  of  those  less 
costly  ones,  silver  and  paper,  both,  of  which  are  now  so  largely  used  in 
prosperous  France. 
Hoic  does  our  actual  circulation  compare  with  that  of  France  f 

The  gold  in  circulation,  and  outside  of  the  bank- vaults,  in  the  latter 
is  by  the  highest  authorities  estimated  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000. 
The  silver  circulation  is  in  like  manner  given  at  8300,000,000. 

Of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  actual  circulation,  and  outside  of 
its  vaults,  the  amount  a  year  since  was  2,420,000,000  of  francs  ;  but  it 
has  been  since  so  much  increased  that,  on  the  9th  of  November  instant, 
it  stood  at  2,536,000,000,  the  equivalent  of  $500,000,000. 

Adding  now  together  these  several  sums,  we  obtain  a  total  circulation 
of  $1,800,000,000. 

Turning  our  eyes  now  homeward,  we  obtain,  for  the  1st  of  the  present 
month,  the  figures  here  given  as  follows : 

Legal  tenders  outstanding $369,000,000 

National  bank  circulation 320,000,000 

Fractional  currency,  coins  and  paper 40,000,000 

$729, 000, 000 

Of  this,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  official  reports,  the  quan- 
tity in  the  vaults  of  national  and  State  banks,  in  saving  funds,  and  in  the 
Treasury  itself,  is  not  less  than  $150,000,000.  Deducting  that  amount 
from  the  apparent  circulation,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  $579,000,000, 
scarcely  more  than  the  actual  paper  circulation  of  little  France  with  her 
36,000,000  of  people,  as  the  total  circulation  now  allowed  for  our  45,000,000, 
scattered  as  they  are  throughout  almost  half  a  continent,  and,  for  that 
reason,  standing  greatly  more  in  need  of  a  circulating  medium  than  are 
the  people  of  any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

What,  as  you  view  it,  is  the  relation  letween  our  largest  circulation  and 
tlie  general  business  of  the  country  ? 
The  merchandise,  Mr.  Chairman,  carried  last  year  upon  our  railroads 
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amounted  to  200,000,000  tons,  and  the  value  as  given  by  high  authority 
was  $10,000,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  large  exchanges  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  effected  throughout  the  country,  on  our  lakes,  along  the 
coast,  and  across  the  ocean,  and  it  will  be  very  safe  to  estimate  our  gen- 
eral commerce  at  double,  if  not  treble,  that  amount.  For  such  commerce 
France  has  provided  circulating  notes  of  $20  and  upward,  amounting 
to  $400,000,000,  and  one  of  gold,  as  has  been  shown,  of  no  less  than 
$1,000,000,000;  whereas  the  number  of  notes  of  denominations  higher 
than  $20  in  actual  circulation  here  among  ourselves  is  less,  certainly, 
than  050,000,  with  an  average  value  of  $100,  and  a  total  one  of  less  than 
$65,000,000.  Trivial  as  is  this  quantity,  and  utterly  unimportant  as 
regards  the  question  of  "  inflation,"  our  people  have  for  years  past  been 
so  persecuted  in  reference  to  "contraction"  that  faith  in  the  future  has 
wholly  disappeared ;  that  the  men  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  our 
most  important  improvements  have  been  ruined ;  that  their  works  stand 
idle;  and  that  bankruptcies  have  so  largely  increased  in  numberaud  extent 
that  the  liabilities  of  unfortunate  debtors  for  the  present  year  must  reach 
the  enormous  amount  of  $200,000,000 ;  almost,  if  not  quite,  ten  times  more 
than  they  were  when  Secretary  McCulloch  issued  his  famous  Fort 
Wayne  decree  of  confiscation  as  regarded  those  useful  men  to  whom 
throughout  oui  civil  war  we  had  been  so  much  indebted,  and  who 
chanced  to  be  themselves  indebted  to  their  money-  lending  neighbors.  In 
no  country  whatsoever  has  there  been  performed  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  machinery  required  for  its  per- 
formance. In  no  civilized  one  has  the  price  paid  for  its  use  been  so 
high.  In  none  have  the  money-dealers  been  more  earnest  in  their  efforts 
at  raising  that  price  and  thua  making  of  the  men  who  labor  mere  "hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  those  who  control  the  supply  of 
the  most  ornamental,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  useless  of  the  metals. 

HoW)  when  private  credit  has  so  nearly  disappeared,  do  you  account  for 
the  great  improvement  in  the  public  credit  ? 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  since,  the  board  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  its  then  president,  per- 
formed a  graceful  and  somewhat  costly  act  in  giving  to  La  Fayette,  at 
par,  Government  bonds  bearing  4£  per  cent,  interest.  From  this  we 
might  infer  that  public  credit  had  been  unusually  high ;  but  it  really 
proved  nothing  more  than  that  seven  years  of  British  free  trade  had 
gone  so  far  toward  destruction  of  private  credit  that  those  having 
moneys  to  invest  found  themselves  compelled  to  accept  securities  even 
when  accompanied  with  very  low  interest.  So  is  it  now ;  confidence 
having  so  far  disappeared  that  men  are  everywhere  permitting  their 
moneys,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  to  remain  idle  in  the 
vaults  of  banks,  bankers,  and  safe  deposit  companies,  to  be  by  them 
lent  out  at  such  rates  as  give  to  their  stockholders  dividends  of  10,  15, 
or  20  per  cent.,  when  not  even  more.  We  are  now  selling  bonds  abroad 
and  thus  increasing  a  foreign  debt  that  without  a  total  change  of  policy 
never  will  be  paid ;  and  importing  gold,  if  not  even  silver,  to  be  used 
for  the  cancellation  of  portions  of  a  paper  circulation  that  even  now 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  little  France,  with  her  almost  thousands  of 
millions  of  coin  and  but  30,000,000  of  population.  At  every  stage  of 
progress  in  this  direction  there  is  a  diminution  of  confidence;  an  in- 
crease of  difficulty  in  finding  safe  investments;  an  increase  of  bank 
debts  and  bank  loans ;  and  a  renewed  assurance  on  the  part  of  finance 
ministers,  their  friends  and  agents,  members  of  syndicates  who  profit 
by  this  to  the  extent  of  millions,  that  such  is  the  certain  road  toward 
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that  blissful  state  of  resumption  which  here  existed  throughout  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  century,  when  every  British  crisis  was  followed  by 
such  drain  upon  our  banks  as  to  produce  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

The  capital  and  surplus  of  national  and  State  banks  and  actual  circu- 
lation of  the  former,  amount  now  in  round  numbers  to  $930,000,000,  and 
their  interest-yielding  investments  to  $1,600,000,000  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween those  sums,  $050,000,000,  exhibiting  the  duplications  of  currency 
resulting  from  loans  by  banks  of  moneys  deposited  with  them  return- 
able on  demand  or  at  short  notice.  Add  now  to  this  the  moneys  so 
placed  with  deposit,  guarantee,  and  other  companies,  with  bankers 
and  brokers,  by  individuals  and  by  interior  banks,  and  we  obtain  fully 
$1,000,000,000  as  the  amount  of  "inflation"  that  has  already  been  pro- 
duced by  the  "contraction"  to  which  we  stand  to-day  indebted  for  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  debt  such  as  has  never  till  now  been  known  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

Having  studied  these  facts,  and  having  reflected  on  the  convulsion 
produced,  but  three  years  since,  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  from  New 
York  to  the  West  of  but  $60,000,000,  you  will  have  little  difficulty,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  understanding  why  it  is  that  confidence  daily  diminishes, 
and  why  it  is  that  men  accept  4£  per  cent,  with  almost  the  only  perfect 
security  that  can  be  now  obtained.  We  are  building  an  inverted  pyra- 
mid, confidence  tending  more  and  more  to  disappear  with  each  and 
every  step  of  progress  in  its  elevation  ;  and  as  private  credit  is  the  base 
of  public  credit,  we  may,  as  I  think,  with  continuance  of  our  present 
policy,  confidently  calculate,  at  no  very  distant  period,  upon  reaching 
repudiation  while  dreaming  of  resumption. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  issue  of  debased  silver  now 
in  progress  ? 

That  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  as  a  measure  of  resumption, 
nothing  of  similar  extent  more  injurious.  The  Treasury  sells  bonds 
payable  principal  and  interest  in  gold,  thereby  increasing  the  demand 
for  a  material  whose  supply  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds purchases  silver  to  be  passed  into  circulation  at  a  price  much 
exceeding  its  real  value,  and  irredeemable  whether  in  greenbacks  or 
in  fractional  notes.  It  is  simply  a  further  step  toward  iucreasing  the 
price  of  gold  and  promoting  its  further  export.  With  every  step  taken 
in  that  direction,  the  small  money  needed  for  the  great  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  country  becomes  more  rare,  to  the  serious  injury  of  all 
engaged  therein  ;  yet  are  we  assured  that  this  may  be  regarded  as 
preparation  for  near  resumption.  Were  the  conversion  of  silver  bullion 
into  money  at  the  public  mints  perfectly  free,  and  were  it  made  of  full 
value,  legal  tender  for  all  purposes,  its  producers,  in  like  manner  with 
producers  of  other  commodities,  would  be  seeking  to  extend  their  mar- 
ket ;  and  with  every  step  in  that  direction  commerce  would  become 
more  active  and  labor  more  and  more  productive,  with  steady  increase 
in  the  power  of  our  people  to  command  the  use  of  money  at  rates  of 
interest  more  nearly  approaching  to  those  paid  by  men  of  France  who 
so  clearly  recognize  the  advantage  of  a  full  supply  thereof,  and  who 
protect  their  currency  by  means  of  a  protection  to  their  industrial  inter- 
ests more  thorough  and  complete  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  nation 
of  the  world. 

What  influence  would  such  a  measure,  if  now  adopted,  have  on  the  general 
question  of  resumption  f 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  word,  as  generally  used,  is  an  utter 
absurdity.  By  it  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  in  the  years  preceding 
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1862  the  precious  metals  had  been  readily  obtainable  in  exchange  for 
bauk-credits  and  circulating-notes;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  further  removed  from  the  truth.  Prior  to  that  date  the  rule 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  idea  enunciated  by  Mr.  Albert  Galla- 
tin,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  president  of  a  great  bank,  then 
regarded  as  facile  princeps  among  our  financiers,  as  follows:  "Every 
note,"  said  he,  "  we  issue  carries  with  it  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
number  of  dollars,  but  it  also  carries  an  implied  agreement  that  they 
are  not  to  be  demanded."  Such  precisely  was  the  case.  At  each  suc- 
cessive British  crisis  they  came  to  be  demanded,  and  in  the  effort  to 
meet  the  demand  banks  crushed  their  customers  out  of  existence,  soon 
after  to  become  themselves  bankrupt,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  legislators, 
who  uniformly  granted  to  them  a  dispensation  for  a  certain  time  from 
performance  of  their  contracts.  Such  was  the  course  of  operation 
throughout  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  century,  with  exception  only  of 
those  in  which,  under  the  tariffs  of  1828  and  1842.  protection  to  the 
currency  was  secured  by  means  of  protecting  the  farmer  in  the  creation 
of  markets  near,  if  not  upon,  his  land.  If  to  resume  be  to  place  our- 
selves once  again  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  banks  and  bankers,  then,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  any  attempt  thereat  must,  under  present  circumstances, 
prove  a  failure  more  complete  than  have  beeu  all  of  those  which  thus 
far  have  been  made. 

In  ichat  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  would  their  power  over  our  mone- 
tary arrangements  make  itself  manifest  ? 

For  answer  to  this  question  allow  me  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
bring  to  your  recollection  the  many  corners  in  gold  that  you  yourself 
have  witnessed,  and  the  extraordinary  amount  of  capital  that  has  been 
brought  together  here  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  its  price. 
If  New  York  speculators  could  gather  together,  as  they  have  done,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  millions  for  that  purpose,  how  much  more  easy  would  it 
be  for  an  association  of  foreign  and  domestic  gamblers  to  unite  for 
throwing  upon  the  market  of  New  York  so  large  an  amount  of  our 
bonds  now  held  abroad  as  would  enable  them  to  sweep  out  every  single 
dollar  of  the  trilling  amount  of  specie  upon  which,  as  we  are  assured, 
we  might  now  begin  the  work  of  resumption  ? 

Would  not,  however,  so  large  a  sale  of  bonds  be  attended  with  heavy  loss 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  such  an  operation  f 

For  the  instant,  certainly,  there  would  be  a  loss,  but  the  confusion 
that  would  thus  be  brought  about  would  be  attended  by  such  destruc- 
tion in  the  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  as  would  enable  the  operators 
to  recoup  themselves  with  a  hundred,  if  not  even  with  hundreds,  per 
cent,  of  profit.  There  can  be  no  resumption,  as  it  is  called,  until  there 
shall  be  a  restoration  of  faith  in  the  future ;  and  of  that  there  can  be 
none  while  we  have  over  our  heads  almost  thousands  of  millions  of 
foreign  debt. 

France  has  no  such  debt.  Her  debtors  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world.  Her  people  have  now  distributed  among  them 
the  precious  metals  to  an  extent  that  would  seem  abundant  for  all  their 
purposes,  and  the  total  amount  held  by  banks  and  people  is  greater  than 
has  been  known  in  modern  times  in  any  country  of  the  world ;  and  yet 
she  hesitates  at  abolishing  that  legal-tender  clause  under  which  her  cir- 
culating notes  were  issued.  We,  on  the  contrary,  with  $1,800,000,000  of 
foreign  debt ;  with  little  of  either  gold  or  silver  ;  with  an  annual  demand 
for  gold,  or  interest-bearing  securities  in  its  place,  that  counts  almost 
by  hundreds  of  millions;  and  with  bank  and  treasury  indebtedness 
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approaching  in  amount  to  our  foreign  debt,  all  which  would  become  at 
once  redeemable  in  gold,  talk  of  early  resumption,  and  have  recently 
found  ourselves  blessed  with  a  finance  minister  among  whose  last  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  is  one  to  the  effect  that,  with  a  view  to  prepar- 
ing for  resumption  two  years  hence,  the  legal-tender  character  of  the 
greenback  shall  be  at  once  abolished ;  gold  thereafter,  and  from  the 
instant,  becoming  the  sole  commodity  in  which  taxes,  mortgages,  interest, 
or  money  liabilities  of  any  kind  can  legally  be  discharged.  When  you 
shall  have  studied  the  caution  displayed  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
compared  with  it  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  our  finance  ministers 
are  accustomed  not  only  to  talk  but  to  act  in  regard  to  this  most  impor- 
tant question,  you  will,  as  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  fully  understand  why 
it  is  that  confidence  or  faith  in  the  future  prevails  throughout  the  so 
lately  almost  ruined  France;  why  it  is  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists 
among  ourselves ;  why  it  is  that  land-owners  in  France  borrow  money 
readily  at  5  per  cent.,  their  American  competitors  meanwhile  paying, 
even  when  the  money  can  possibly  be  obtained,  from  10  to  30,  or  even. 
50  per  cent ;  why,  finally,  it  is  that  France  enjoys  a  prosperity  unpar- 
alleled in  the  world,  distress,  difficulty,  and  rum  meantime  making  its 
way  steadily  throughout  all  classes  of  our  people,  the  money-dealers 
alone  excepted.  The  first  step  towards  bringing,  as  in  France,  gold  down 
to  a  level  with  the  circulating  note  and  with  silver  is  to  be  found  in  the 
abandonment  of  that  course  of  policy  which  is  now  daily  adding  to  our 
foreign  debt  and  thus  increasing  our  need  for  gold  with  which  to  pay 
interest  thereon;  this  being  now  daily  done,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  that  metal  is  but  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  twenty 
years  since. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  can  be  no  stability  in  our  monetary  arrangement 
until,  in  imitation  of  Great  Britain,  ice  shall  have  made  gold  the  exclusive 
standard  by  means  of  which  the  values  of  all  other  commodities  shall  be  de- 
termined. What  is  your  vieic  of  the  matter  ¥ 

The  standard  coin  of  France  has  throughout  been  different  from  that 
of  Britain,  having  been  the  five-franc  piece.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
difference  she  has  not  only  passed  unhurt  through  the  ever-recurring 
crises  of  Britain,  but  has,  on  at  least  two  very  important  occasions, 
through  the  Bank  of  France,  been  enabled  to  render  assistance  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Had  the  two  countries 
been  using  gold  exclusively,  the  drain  thereof  from  France  to  England 
would  have  effectually  prevented  such  assistance  from  being  rendered. 
Throughout  the  first  seventy  years  of  our  political  existence  we  were 
pretending  to  pay  specie,  and,  as  a  consequence,  each  returning  English 
crisis  brought  such  demands  upon  our  banks  as  to  compel  suspension. 
Since  the  adoption  of  our  present  system  we  have  seen  an  English  crisis, 
that  of  1866,  more  severe  than  had  ever  before  been  known ;  yet  not 
only  did  we  pass  through  it  entirely  unharmed,  but,  by  the  prompt 
transmission  of  $30,000,000  of  gold  "for  which  we  had  no  need,  have 
rendered  the  largest  service  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  British 
people.  These  facts,  as  well  as  all  others  within  my  knowledge,  tend  to 
prove  that  monetary  steadiness  and  safety  are  to  be  found  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  for  ourselves  a  standard  different  from  that  main- 
tained by  Britain. 

To  ichat  extent,  in  your  opinion,  might  a  market  for  the  produce  of  our 
silver  mines  be  created  f 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  allow  me  to  refer  you  once  again  to 
the  fact  that  the  mere  addition  to  the  silver  currency  of  France,  in  those 
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recent  years  throughout  which  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  has  been 
so  largely  increased,  has  been  $140,000,000  ;  and  the  further  one  that  in, 
the  last  forty  years  India  alone  has  absorbed  no  less  than  $1,000,000,000. 
Demonetizing  silver  generally,  German  reformers,  as  the  theorists  of  the 
day  are  accustomed  to  style  themselves,  at  once  recognized  the  fact  that 
small  silver  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000  would  be  required.  Further 
than  this,  they  have  already,  as  it  is  understood,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  $50,000,000  more  must  now  be  issued.  Seeing  this,  can  we 
doubt  that  with  a  commercial  system  like  that  of  France,  having  for  its 
object  the  stimulation  of  production  and  of  domestic  commerce,  a  mar- 
ket would  be  here  created  that  would,  for  monetary  and  artistic  purposes, 
absorb  at  the  least  one-half  of  the  produce  of  our  mines,  thereby  aiding 
in  placing  the  precious  metals  on  a  level  with  each  other.  As  it  seems 
to  me,  we  cannot. 

If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  do  you  think  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland,  Mexico,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  in  their  present  policy  of  employing  silver  as  an  unlimited 
legal  tender  ? 

Not  only,  in  my  belief,  would  it  have  that  effect,  but  it  must  largely 
tend  toward  opening  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  to  a  perception  of 
the  error  of  which  they  have  been  guilty — first,  in  demonetizing,  sixty 
years  since,  the  more  useful  of  the  two  metals ;  and,  next,  in  urging 
upon  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  they  should  follow  her  example. 

The  measure  was  then  opposed  by  eminent  financiers  of  Britain,  and 
three  years  later  it  was  earnestly  urged  by  the  head  of  the  great  house 
of  Baring  that  the  double  standard  should  be  re-established.  Little  less 
than  thirty  years  later,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  crisis  of  1846,  he,  having 
then  taken  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Lord  Ashburtou,  spoke 
as  follows : 

The  first  Lord  Liverpool  gave  a  very  foolish  reason  for  preferring  gold  to  silver  as  a 
single  standard,  that  the  richest  country  in  the  world  should  have  the  richest  metal  for 
a  standard.  Common  sense  should  have  led  an  accurate  observer  to  the  very  opposite 
conclusion.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  like  ours  does  not  consist  in  the  precious  metals. 
We  hold  little  more  of  them  than  is  necessary  to  circulate  the  almost  countless  millions 
of  our  wealth,  and  much  less  in  proportion  than  is  held  by  many  much  poorer  coun- 
tries. In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wealth  circulated  it  is  essential  to  enlarge  for 
safety  the  metallic  base  which  is  to  preserve  paper  from  depreciation ;  and  that,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  is  greatly  enlarged  by  conforming  to  the  practice  of  all  our  neighbors 
in  taking  the  double,  and  if  not  the  double,  the  silver  standard. 

Despite  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  really  thinking  men,  not  only  has 
the  single  standard  been  retained,  but  its  adoption  has  been  so  persist- 
ently urged  upon  other  European  nations  that  the  demand  lor  gold  has 
much  increased,  and  has  so  raised  its  price  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  Britain  and  her  silver-using  Asiatic  empire  has  risen  to  23  per 
cent.,  involving  a  loss  to  the  Indian  government  of  $20,000,000,  result- 
ing from  a  necessity  for  paying  annually  in  England,  mainly  for  interest 
on  the  Indian  public  debt,  no  less  than  $80,000,000 ;  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  absolute  impossibility  of  adding  to  the  Indian  revenue  is  fully 
admitted  by  men  who  have  occupied  the  highest  stations  in  the  Indian 
government.  That,  however,  as  I  propose  to  show,  is  not  the  most  seri- 
ous of  the  results  to  be  now  obtained  from  past  persistence  in  the  effort 
at  establishing  a  single  standard  for  the  world  at  large.  For  several 
years  past  the  Manchester  manufacturers  have  been  energetically  pro- 
testing against  a  pitiful  duty  of  o  per  cent,  upon  their  goods;  energetic 
men  in  India  meantime  profiting  of  the  slight  protection  thus  afforded 
to  such  extent  that  the  cotton  mills  of  Western  India,  few  of  which,  as 
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I  believe,  were  in  existence  seven  years  since,  are  now  capable  of  con- 
verting cotton  into  cloth  to  the  extent  of  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
of  pounds  per  annum.  Such  having  been  the  effect  of  a  5  per  cent, 
duty,  what  must  be  that  of  an  exchange  of  25  per  cent,  thereunto  added  f 
To  me  it  seems  very  clear  that,  if  there  be  no  change  in  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  metals,  the  day  must  speedily  arrive  when  the  machin- 
ery of  Lancashire  will  find  its  place  in  India,  the  wonderful  power  here- 
tofore exercised  by  Manchester  then  passing  away  forever.  How  rapid 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  the  progress  of  that  manufacture  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  that  of  jute,  heretofore  almost  monopolized  by 
Dundee,  has  in  half  a  dozen  years  so  wonderfully  increased  that  India 
not  only  now  supplies  her  own  needs  but  also  those  of  China,  Australia, 
Egypt,  and  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Dundee 
meantime  passing  toward  a  state  of  utter  ruin.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  Indian  manufactures  is  found  in  the  high  price  of 
fuel ;  but  China  and  Japan  abound  in  coal,  with  which  they  are  now 
preparing  to  supply  the  eastern  world. 

Already  the  effect  of  gold  premium  exhibits  itself  in  a  decline  of  im- 
ports into  India,  and  a  universal  admission  that  British  trade  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  has  become  ruinous  to  the  last  degree.  Clearly 
seeing  that  what  has  thus  far  been  done  in  that  direction  is  bnt  the 
"beginning  of  the  end," the  Indian  council  has  just  now  adopted  reso- 
lutions to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  possible  all  its  purchases  shall  iii 
future  be  made  at  home  and  not  in  Britain  ;  thus  offering  to  capitalists 
abroad  every  inducement  to  the  transfer  of  their  works  to  India.  Like 
causes  in  China  tending  to  the  production  of  like  results,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  .of  British  travelers,  now  calls  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  fact  that  they  are  threatened  with 
the  creation  in  that  country  of  manufactures  on  the  largest  scale;  and 
that  the  "  opening  of  China,"  in  which  they  are  now  so  busily  engaged, 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  "  loss  of  Lancashire."  That  such  must 
be  the  result  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  premium  on  gold  cannot,  as 
I  think,  be  doubted. 

For  all  this,  if  Britain  would  retain  her  position  among  the  nations,  a 
remedy  must  be  found,  and  the  only  direction  in  which  it  can  be  sought 
consists  in  bringing  as  speedily  as  possible  the  two  metals  to  a  level 
with  each  other.  Let  this  country,  then,  exhibit  the  example  of  a  return 
to  common  sense  and  common  honesty  by  authorizing  the  free  conver- 
sion of  silver  bullion  into  coin  that  shall  be  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
all  debts,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  Britain  included,  will  speedily 
follow  the  example  we  thus  shall  set  them. 

Alone  among  the  nations,  Mr.  Chairman,  France  has  throughout  the 
whole  century  pertinaciously  adhered  to  that  protective  system  which 
has  for  its  object  that  of  bringing  consumers  and  producers  together, 
with  constant  reduction  in  the  cost  of  exchange  and  transportation. 
Alone,  she  has  maintained  the  double  standard,  gold  and  silver  being 
alike  legal  tender  in  discharge  of  money  obligations.  Alone,  she  has  in 
that  brief  period  so  succeeded  in  giving  to  her  people  perfect  confidence 
in  the  circulating  note,  that  gold,  silver,  and  paper  to  a  larger  amount 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  European  state  pass  freely  from  hand  to 
hand  at  par,  each  with  every  other.  Alone,  she  stands  now  as  bearing 
"  charmed  life,"  and  prosperous  to  an  extent  that  till  now  she  has  never 
known;  poverty  and  distress,  waste  of  labor  and  capital,  and  fears  for 
the  future  becoming  more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  those  nations 
which,  having  set  up  for  themselves  a  golden  image,  now  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  world  at  large  to  fall  upon  their  knees  and  worship  it. 
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I1OX.  JOHN  A.  DIX. 

I.  Gold  ant]  silver,  the  only  two  substances  of  intrinsic  value  suitable 
in  an  age  of  civilization  to  perform  the  offices  of  money,  are  found  in 
their  natural  state  in  uniform  proportions,  which  the  experience  of 
ages  has  tixed  from  1  to  lo£. 

II.  These  natural  proportions  in  the  absence  of  legislation  would,  as 
a  rule,  control  their  permanent  relation  as  media  of  exchange  and  make 
them  reciprocal  measures  of  value.     Under  a  system  of  law,  founded 
upon  this  normal  relation,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  accidental  and 
temporary  ;  they  arise  from  occasional  extraordinary  demands  or  from 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  the  two  metals  through  the  superior  dili- 
gence or  success  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  their  production. 

III.  These  fluctuations,  which  in  a  long  continued  series  of  years  prove 
to  be  relatively  equivalents,  are  never  so  great  or  of  so  long  duration  as 
to  render  the  proportions,  in  which  coins  of  the  two  metals  are  required 
by  governmental  regulation  to  be  received  in  payment  of  debt,  unjust 
to  creditors. 

IV.  The  true  policy  of  all  governments  is  to  make  coins  of  the  two 
metals  in  their  natural  proportions  an  unlimited  legal  tender.     Under 
such  a  system  there  never  can  be  a  material  or  a  long-continued  differ- 
ence in  their  value. 

V.  The  virtual  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  in 
limiting  it  as  a  legal  tender  to  five  dollars,  was  a  financial  blunder;  an 
inconsiderate  rejection  of  the  experience  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years ;  a  useless  measure,  as  paper  money  had  been  made  a  legal  tender, 
and  had  banished  both  gold  and  silver  from  circulation;  untimely  in  its 
adoption,  as  we  had  a  large  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  redeemable 
in  any  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  which  were  receivable  in  the 
payment  of  debt  at  tbe  time  those  bonds  were  issued  ;  and  an  ill-advised 
and  unwise  co-operation  with  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe  in 
proscribing  silver  as  money — a  policy  calculated  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  one  of  the  products  of  our  industry.     We  are  now  lending  our  influence 
against  our  true  interest  to  the  cause  of  mono-metalism. 

VI.  That  provision  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873  which  limits  silver  as 
a  legal  tender  to  five  dollars  should  be  unconditionally  repealed,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  determined,  when  we  resume  specie  payments,  whether  it 
shall  bean  unlimited  legal  tender  as  before,  or  whether  it  shall  be  limited 
to  a  specified  amount  of  indebtedness.    In  the  recoiuage  of  the  silver 
dollar,  in  order  to  prevent  its  exportation,  in  case  the  price  of  silver 
should  continue  to  increase  so  as  to  reach  its  natural  relation  to  gold, 
the  quantity  of  pure  metal  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  make  the  ratio 
not  more  than  1  to  15£.    A  more  effectual  mode  of  keeping  it  in  circu- 
lation would  be  to  cease  issuing  one-dollar  notes  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  damaging  competition  of  a  medium  of  exchange  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation without  intrinsic  value. 

VI L  The  price  of  silver,  notwithstanding  our  adverse  legislation,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  European  states,  has  for  several  mouths  been  stead- 
ily and,  of  late  rapidly,  increasing,  indicating  that  the  natural  relation 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  usually  recognized  by  governments  in  the 
regulation  of  their  currency  can  only  be  affected  to  a  limited  extent  by 
legislation,  and  that  the  difference  would  wholly  disappear  if  the  bi- 
metallic system  were  generally  re-established.  The  present  London 
rate  makes  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  about  16  to  1,  very  nearly 
the  standard  of  our  trade-dollar,  which,  by  a  most  extraordinary  mis- 
conception of  its  purpose,  was  made  a  legal  tender  by  the  coinage  act 
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of  1873,  and  abrogated  as  such  in  1876.  The  recent  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  silver  is  altogether  exceptional,  and  it  may  continue  in  the 
luture  under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes.  If  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  were  to  demonetize  and  sell  gold  and  make  silver  their  sole 
standard,  the  former  would  undergo  the  same  unsteadiness  in  vjilue  as 
the  latter,  though  probably  not  to  the  same  extent,  unless  it  were  aided 
by  the  same  exceptional  production. 

VIII.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  restoration  of  the  silver 
coins  to  our  legal-tender  currency  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
that  gold  and  silver  are  both  products  of  our  labor  and  capital,  and  that 
it  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  adopt  any  measure,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
disturb  their  natural  relation  as  money,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  one 
or  depreciate  the  value  of  the  other. 

IX.  If  the  governments  which  have  demonetized  silver  decline  to 
adopt  the  bi-metallic  system,  and  we  restore  it,  the  advantage  will 
always  be  on  our  side  in  seasons  of  financial  disturbance,  by  giving  us 
a  twofold  resort  to  meet  emergencies,  while  they  will  have  but  one.    In 
a  gold  crisis  we  can  use  silver;  in  a  silver  crisis,  gold.     Mono-metalisai 
erroneously  assumes  that  a  financial  peril  can  be  as  effectually  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  with  one  weapon  of  defense  as  with  two.    Germany 
has  sustained  an  immense  loss  by  making  gold  her  sole  standard.    The 
alternative  is  presented  to  Great  Britain  of  restoring  the  bi-metallic 
system  or  ruining  her  Indian  Empire ;  and  it  is  presuming  too  largely 
on  the  obtuseness  of  her  government  to  suppose  that  she  will  hesitate 
long  in  the  choice.    If  the  countries  of  Asia,  the  Eussian  Empire,  Aus- 
tria, France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  continue  to  make  silver  a 
legal  standard,  and  we  recede  from  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  coinage 
act  of  1873,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many may  not  be  constrained  to  follow  our  example,  or  seek  to  effect 
through  an  international  conference  a  reconciliation  of  existing  discrep- 
encies.    That  such  a  conference  would  be  hastened  by  an  abandonment 
of  niouo-metalism  on  our  part,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 


HENRY  S.  FITCH. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  December,  1876. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  response  to  your  invitation  to  contribute  my  views 
upon  the  important  questions  referred  to  the  "United  States  Monetary 
Commission"  for  consideration,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

Question  1.  "To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver?" 

Answer.  There  is  but  one  cause,  to  wit,  the  demonetization  of  silver 
coinage  by  the  governments  of  England,  Germanj7,  and  the  United 
States. 

What  has  caused  these  nations  to  demonetize  silver  by  limitation  of 
its  coinage  and  a  restriction  of  its  legal-tender  capacity  (and  the  conse- 
quent restraint  put  upon  its  use)  is  quite  another  question,  which  I  wfll 
endeavor  to  make  clear  in  these  pages. 

Question  2.  "What  percentage  or  portion  of  such  change  do  you  at- 
tribute to  a  fall  in  silver,  and  what  portion  to  a  rise  in  gold  ?" 

Answer.  The  fall  in  silver  must  be  measured  by  the  percentage  of 
difference  at  which  it  is  now  sold,  compared  with  its  mint  value  before 
silver  was  demonetized,  and  its  standard,  as  well  as  its  relative  value  to 
gold,  undisturbed. 
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The  loss  falls  upon  silver  alone. 

There  has  not  been  any  advance  in  gold.  There  cannot  be  any  change 
in  its  value,  except  when  more  or  less  of  this  metal  is  put  into  the  coin 
it  is  made  to  represent. 

Question  3.  ;'By  what  process  of  reasoning  or  deduction  do  you  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusions  given?" 

Answer.  Among  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  two  were  selected 
of  which  coined  money  was  made  and  universally  recognized.  "Gold" 
and  "silver"  have  been  regarded  as  the  "royal "  or  "precious"  metals. 
First,  because,  as  metals,  they  were  valuable  in  the  arts  j  second,  be- 
cause their  production  in  quantity  gave  no  promise  of  superabundance; 
a-nd  third,  because  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  united  in  making 
of  gold  and  silver  a  dual  monetary  coinage,  of  a  fixed  standard,  as  well 
as  representative  value.  There  has  been  no  perceptible  variation  in  the 
value  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  measured  by  the  coin  employed  to  purchase 
it,  since  the  period  when  governments  determined  upon  its  adoption  as 
a  monetary  medium  of  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of  silver,  until 
quite  recently,  when  England  took  steps  to  bring  about  a  general  de- 
monetization of  it,  and  was  blindly  followed  and  aided  in  her  design  by 
Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  law,  therefore,  which  has  governed  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  past  has  been  neither  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  nor  the  cost  of 
its  production,  as  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  eminent 
•writers  on  finance,  assert,  but  was  the  demand  and  use  of  these  metals 
for  coinage  into  money. 

A  simple  solution  of  the  question,  "  What  determines  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver?"  is  arrived  at  by  the  computation  of  the  sum  in  coin 
which  a  given  amount  is  capable  of  being  converted  into.  This  is  the  law 
which  gives  to  gold  and  silver  a  fixed,  immutable,  and  intrinsic  value — 
so  long  as  these  metals  enter,  without  limit,  into  coined  money. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  metals  of  which  money  is  made  are 
placed  beyond  the  contingencies  of  a  commodity — above  the  power  to 
fluctuate  in  value — by  the  very  acts  which  authorize  their  coinage  into 
money. 

The  law  prescribes  that  a  given  quantity  of  gold,  of  a  stated  fineness, 
shall  enter  each  of  the  several  gold  coin  denominations,  and  so  also  with 
silver  coin.  Were  not  gold  and  silver  the  metals  adopted  for  conversion 
into  money,  thereby  creating  a  greater  demand  for  these  metals  for 
money  purposes  than  for  any  other  uses,  the  price  and  value  would 
fluctuate  upon  as  wide  a  range  of  extremes  as  other  metals  in  commer- 
cial demand. 

To  escape  an  advance  of  the  value  of  these  metals  above  the  intrinsic 
value  intended  to  be  put  into  each  coin,  it  was  doubtless  determined 
from  the  first  to  rate  their  value  at  a  point  not  likely  to  be  increased  by 
any  exigencies  of  demand  for  commercial  uses;  in  other  words,  to  make 
the  demand  for  conversion  into  money  transcend  all  other  demands  for 
it  for  other  purposes. 

To  suffer  gold  and  silver  to  fluctuate  in  value  as  commodities  would 
take  from  the  coin  of  which  it  is  made  the  intrinsic  value  given  to  it, 
provided  the  value  of  gold  or  silver  were  to  recede;  and,  if  it  were  to 
advance  beyond  its  nominal  value,  its  functions  of  a  measure  would  be 
disturbed. 

The  creation  of  money  presupposes  its  endowment  with  certain  func- 
tions : 

1st.  It  must  be  a  legal  tender,  that  contracts  may  be  adjusted  and 
debts  discharged. 
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2d.  It  must  be  an  immutable  measure,  by  which  the  computation  of 
Bums  and  payments  may  be  determined. 

3d.  It  must  possess  unchangeable  value,  that  it  may  be  a  proper  and 
fixed  representative  of  wealth. 

4th.  It  must  be  interchangeable  without  loss,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public  use. 

5th.  It  must  be  made,  by  the  highest  authority,  an  absolute  equiva- 
lent, to  merit  public  confidence. 

These  functions  and  properties  of  money  should  be  understood,  or 
otherwise  we  may  find  difficulty  in  regulating  it. 

The  purchasing  power  of  money  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
any  consideration  affecting  the  law  of  its  creation.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  has  misled  the  very  best  writers  upon  monetary  finance. 

Money  cannot  possess  one  value  to-day  and  another  value  to-morrow; 
and  the  metals  of  which  coined  money  is  made  must  possess  an  equal 
stability  of  value.  It  is  only  when  the  coinage  of  one  or  the  other  metal 
is  discontinued,  or  limited  in  quantity  by  law,  or  shorn  of  its  legal-tender 
functions,  that  the  metal  so  withdrawn  from  demand  is  lessened  in  value. 
The  cost  of  its  production  cannot  enter  into  the  estimation  of  gold  or 
silver,  for  the  simple  and  conclusive  reason  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  so  variable  that  no  practical  estimation  can  be  made,  and  no  sane 
person  will  ever  attempt  the  calculation  of  it.  Neither  the  cost  of  com- 
modities, nor  the  service  of  man,  nor  the  debts  of  the  nations,  nor  the 
constructed  properties  of  the  world,  have  any  part  in  the  adjustment  or 
determination  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  Gold  and  silver  are 
simply  the  productions  of  the  earth,  utilized  and  chiefly  employed  for 
monetary  uses,  and  thereby  wrested  from  the  contingencies  of  trade  and 
barter. 

The  mints  of  the  Government  coining  money  under  authority  deter- 
mine the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  so  loug  as  these  metals  are  employed 
as  a  monetary,  circulating  medium. 

While  I  do  not  hold  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  money  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  yet  I  do  believe  that  the  value  of 
these  metals  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  sum  of  coin  which 
can  be  made  of  it. 

The  introduction  of  alloy  into  coinage  is  for  a  purpose  far  beyond  the 
covering  of  the  cost  of  coining,  or  the  speculation  of  the  Government,  or 
the  hardening  of  the  coin  to  prevent  abrasion  and  waste.  It  is  chiefly 
to  prevent  the  conversion  of  our  coin  into  the  coinage  of  other  nations, 
and  every  civilized  government  has  adopted  the  same  means  for  its  pro- 
tection. 

There  can  be  no  change  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  so  long  as  the 
governments  hold  to  the  use  of  coin  made  of  these  metals  for  a  circu- 
lating medium,  unless  there  be  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  introduced  into  the  coinage,  without  change  of  the  standard  value 
of  the  coin. 

Were  the  silver  coins  dispensed  with  by  legal  demonetization,  and  the 
demand  for  silver  for  coinage  to  cease,  the  price  of  that  metal  must  neces- 
sarily be  determined  by  the  same  law  of  demand  and  supply  as  governs 
all  other  commodities. 

No  longer  a  metal  of  which  money  is  made,  it  must  find  a  price  and 
depreciated  value  more  discouraging  to  the  producer  than  marks  the 
values  of  productions  of  common  and  extensive  consumption,  since  sil- 
ver would  only  be  in  demand  for  unimportant  uses.  It  is  certain  that 
under  such  a  condition — being  no  further  employed  as  a  monetary  me 
dium — the  incentive  to  its  production  would  be  lost. 
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If  gold  arid  silver,  therefore,  shall  be  retained  as  the  metals  for  mone- 
tary coinage  without  limit,  the  value  thereof  cannot  be  changed,  except 
by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  put  into  each  coin. 

The  continuance  of  the  Government  to  employ  these  metals  in  the 
coinage  of  money  presupposes  that  the  coins  made  therefrom  are  a  legal 
tender  in  any  sum,  and  any  law  at  variance  with  or  impairing  its  func- 
tions of  a  legal  tender  in  any  sum  must  necessarily  result  in  demone- 
tization of  the  coin  lacking  this  property. 

The  Government  is  now  called  upon  to  decide  this  matter.  Money  is 
a  conventional  unit,  a  transmissible  token  of  value,  a  synonym  of  law, 
and  without  a  legal-tender  property  cannot  be  money,  and  without  a 
fixed  status  it  ceases  to  be  a  measure  of  value. 

Laws  which  sustain  an  den  force  con  tracts  are  necessary  in  all  civilized 
governments.  Of  what  use  is  such  a  law  in  the  absence  of  a  legal  de- 
nominator by  which  debts,  damages,  service,  and  commodities  may  be 
measured  and  paid  ? 

The  measure  of  value,  which  Congress  is  only  authorized  to  prescribe 
for  its  several  monetary  creations,  should  be  as  absolute  and  indisputa- 
ble as  the  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  quantity.  The  coinage  of 
the  nation,  having  upon  its  face  the  stamped  and  fixed  value  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  is  money. 

It  is  made  so  by  fiat  of  the  Government.  Governmental  legislation 
everywhere  prescribes  of  what  money  shall  consist,  and  the  authority 
of  a  government  in  this  cannot  be  disputed.  Money  is  the  fiat  of  sov- 
ereign power,  which  to  deny  is  the  denial  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
do  that  which  it  is  especially  chartered  to  perform  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Government  has  wisely  established  for  our  understanding  meas- 
ures of  weight,  length,  and  quantity  that  none  dispute,  and  any  repudi- 
ation of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Government  to  say  what  shall 
be  money  is  as  reprehensible  as  an  effort  to  make  a  yard  less  or  more 
in  length,  or  a  bushel  of  less  or  more  quantity,  or  a  pound  of  less  or 
more  weight — all  of  which  are  legal  measures  ard  stand  undisturbed. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  measure  for  money  without  a  representative  of 
it  in  form? 

If  these  premises  be  true,  there  can  be  nothing  more  reasonable  than 
the  concisions  arrived  at  below,  viz : 

1st.  That  gold  bullion  of  standard  fineness  must  bear  a  value  co- 
equal with  the  coin  it  is  capable  of  being  made  into,  less  the  costs  of 
conversion  and  the  per  cent,  of  seigniorage  claimed  by  the  Government. 

2d.  That  gold  coin  of  any  nation  cannot  advance  above  or  fall  below 
its  i/ominal  or  standard  value  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  coined. 

3d.  That  silver  demonetized  becomes  a  commodity,  and,  whether  coin 
or  bullion,  the  value  must  depend  upon  supply  and  demand,  as  with  other 
articles  of  commerce. 

4th.  That  the  loss  must  fall  upon  the  metal,  unsupported  by  the  de- 
mand for  coinage. 

5th.  That  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  is  wholly  attributable  to 
its  demonetization,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance, 
if  fully  remonetized  it  would  stand  on  a  par  with  gold,  as  16  to  1,  if  that 
should  become  the  quantitative  relation.  If  limited  in  extent  of  coinage, 
the  coin,  as  well  as  the  bullion,  would  fall  below  the  standard.  If  car- 
ried further,  and  shorn  of  its  legal-tender  capacity,  the  fall  would  still  be 
greater,  and,  if  its  coinage  were  discontinued  by  the  nations,  it  would 
sink  to  the  level  of  other  commodities,  being  unsupported  by  any  demand 
for  monetary  use. 

From  these  reflections  it  appears  that  the  action  of  this  Government 
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in  relation  to  silver  coinage  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  partial  re- 
monetizing  of  it,  by  any  restrictive  or  limiting  propositions,  virtually 
leaves  silver  at  the  "  mercy  of  the  market,"  and  subject  to  continual 
fluctuations  in  value,  and  consequently  reduces  the  coin,  which  may  only 
in  part  be  made  of  that  metal,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  unreal  and  de- 
based money.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  money  at  all;  simply  bits  of  silver 
bullion.  While,  if  fully  remouetized,  not  only  the  bullion  but  the  coin- 
age would  become  as  permanently  established  in  value  as  gold. 

In  what  I  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  com- 
mission in  these  after-pages,  as  my  answer  to  the  self-imposed  questions 
of  "What  is  money?"  and  "What  is  honest  money?"  your  honorable 
commission  will  observe  the  grounds  upon  which  the  foregoing  assump- 
tions rest. 

Question  4.  "What  is  the  present  general  condition  throughout  the 
country  of  the  trade,  commercial  or  financial  calling,  or  productive  in- 
dustry, in  which  you  are  engaged  ?" 

Answer.  My  occupation  has  been  that  of  mining  for  gold  and  silver 
during  the  last  sixteen  years.  I  do  not  consider  that  class  of  industry 
generally  remunerative.  My  own  condition  may  be  considered  the  gen- 
eral condition,  success  being  exceptional.  Among  the  causes  which 
operate  against  a  greater  average  of  success  may  be  attributed  the 
scarcity  of  money  and  the  consequent  high  rate  of  interest  demanded 
for  its  use. 

The  Pacific  States,  according  to  my  observations,  present  very  rare 
instances  of  prosperity,  save  and  except  the  occupations  of  trading  in 
and  of  loaning  money.  Fifteen  to  sixty  per  cent,  per  annum  for  money 
implies  a  stringency  of  the  money-supply  so  absolute  that  general  pros- 
perity will  not  (very  naturally)  be  inferred. 

Questions.  "If  possible,  give  some  statistics  showing  the  condition 
of  such  industry,  compared  with  its  condition  at  other  periods." 

Answer.  Statistics  are  not  conveniently  attainable.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est for  the  use  of  money  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years  has  ranged 
from  fifteen  to  eighty-four  per  cent,  per  annum,  when  employed  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  outside  of  San  Francisco.  There  has 
been  no  period  during  my  residence  on  this  coast  (twenty-seven  years) 
sufficiently  marked  by  continued  prosperity  to  justify  a  special  mention 
in  these  papers.  Statistics,  therefore,  showing  the  condition  of  our 
people  financially  would  not  be  of  very  great  value  from  this  section  of 
the  country.  Our  exceptional  cases  of  success  are  heralded  with  so  much 
eclat  that  the  world  may  readily  infer  how  rarely  they  occur. 

Question  6.  "  If  a  depression,  exists,  to  what  cause  or  causes  do  you 
attribute  it  ? " 

Answer.  The  cause  of  the  depression  which  now  and  for  so  long  a 
time  has  existed  in  these  Pacific  coast  States  is  the  insufficient  supply 
of  money,  recently  very  considerably  aggravated  by  the  demonetization 
of  silver. 

Question  7.  "  Is  such  depression  due  in  part  to  a  similar  depression 
in  some  other  country  or  countries,  or  to  a  general  depression  throughout 
the  commercial  world  ?" 

Answer.  Like  causes  produce  like  results.  Wherever  money  com- 
mands a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  average  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
production,  the  people  have  just  cause  to  complain,  and  depression  will 
be  evident.  Doubtless  there  are  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
suffering  from  the  same  causes  of  depression  which  afflict  the  Pacific 
coast  States.  The  inadequate  supply  of  money  is  the  cause.  The  lack 
of  enterprise  and  employment  of  the  laboring  arms  of  the  country  is 
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incident  to  it.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  the 
depression  to  be  general  in  the  United  States. 

Question  8.  "  If  to  the  latter,  to  which  cause  of  world-wide  or  inter- 
national application  do  you  attribute  such  depression?" 

Answer.  There  is  nothing  which  will  so  thoroughly  shock  Christendom, 
as  to  touch  the  money  of  Christendom. 

For  centuries  the  money  of  the  world  has  consisted  of  gold  and  silver. 
An  effort  to  destroy  one-half  of  the  world's  money  may  not  only  alarm 
those  who  have  money  of  the  kind  menaced,  but  drive  into  despair  those 
who  have  it  not,  and  who  depend  upon  their  labor  for  support.  The 
effect  of  demonetizing  silver  is  greater  than  the  destruction  of  one-half 
of  the  money  of  the  civilized  world.  It  reaches  out  with  a  withering 
touch  to  the  commodities  of  the  world,  and  while  gold  coin  is  worth  no 
more  than  its  standard  value,  commodities,  and  the  service  of  man,  and 
all  properties  are  made  to  shrink  into  accommodation  with  this  new  and 
unhappy  condition  of  retrogression. 

Still  more,  the  disposition  to  horde,  to  let  lie  idle  in  banks,  to  concen- 
trate in  few  hands,  and  to  withdraw  from  circulation,  is  as  natural  as 
that  fear  stimulates  caution  and  pinching  parsimony  grows  into  avarice. 

Were  this  scheme  of  demonetization  of  silver  to  succeed,  the  rate  of 
interest  that  would  be  told  for  the  use  of  money  would  sweep  every 
debtor  into  bankruptcy  and  subject  all  productions,  even  that  of  gold, 
to  the  avaricious  behests  of  capital.  Whoever  hath  done  this  thing  has 
earned  the  world's  anathema. 

It  is  possible  that  England  and  Germany  may  have  commenced  to  feel 
the  effect  of  demonetizing  silver,  and,  if  there  exists  a  depressed  condi- 
tion in  those  countries,  it  may  in  part,  be  attributable  to  this  cause. 

The  United  States,  not  having  silver  in  general  circulation,  have  been 
effected  by  its  fall  indirectly,  and  not  sufficiently  to  afford  an  understand- 
ing of  the  enormity  of  the  proposition. 

WHAT  AKE  MEASURES  OF  VALUE? 

All  mathematical  designations  of  a  sum  are  measures  of  value. 

In  the  United  States  the  dollar  (100  cents)  is  the  cardinal  measure  of 
value,  susceptible  of  a  division  into  fractional  parts,  as  the  "half," 
"quarter,"  "twenty-cent,"  "dime,"  &c.,  and  of  advancing  its  multiple 
into  designations  of  a  larger  sum. 

The  "dollar1"  and  its  multiple  is,  then,  the  radical  measure  of  a  value 
as  absolutely  as  a  yard  is  the  measure  of  length,  the  pound  the  measure 
of  weight,  or  the  bushel  the  measure  of  quantity. 

By  this  measure  do  we  calculate  the  value  of  commodities,  properties, 
services,  debts,  &c. 

By  this  measure  do  we  estimate  wealth,  individual,  corporate,  and 
national. 

By  this  measure  do  we  compute  all  profits,  all  losses,  and  all  dam- 
ages. 

Hence  &  fixed  measure  of  value  is  requisite,  and  has  been  instituted  for 
the  convenient  service  of  the  people,  varying  from  the  measure  of  value 
adopted  by  other  nations  in  unimportant  particulars. 

This  measure  assists  us  to  determine  a  sum  as  by  a  mathematical  de- 
nominator, and  would  be  valuable  to  us  only  for  that  service  if  we  were 
left  without  a  device  or  devices  which  actually  represent  values  in  them- 
selves equivalent  to  this  monetary  measure.  For  this  purpose  money 
has  been  instituted,  endowed  with  functions  which,  in  the  nature  of  its 
varied  uses,  keep  it  constantly  and  reliably  up  to  the  measure  it  repre- 
sents. 
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WHAT  IS  MONEY? 

Money  is  an  inflexible  denominator,  a  symbol  of  a  legal  value,  an  ex- 
pression of  sovereignty,  a  conventional  unit,  a  legal  tender,  a  nominal 
equivalent,  an  immutable  quid  pro  quo,  a  device  of  the  governments,  in- 
tended to  fill  with  exactitude  the  measures  of  value  legally  instituted, 
and  to  fulfill,  by  virtue  of  its  functions,  t]fe  requirements  of  interchange- 
ability,  exchangeability,  and  the  payment  of  debts. 

None  but  the  supreme  powers  of  the  government  are  capable  of  en- 
dowing money  with  the  functions  requisite  to  answer  these  demands. 

Money  must  be  an  inflexible  denominator,  that  contracts  may  be 
entered  into  and  stipulations  may  be  made  between  parties,  without  the 
apprehension  of  a  possible  diminution  or  increase  in  the  monetary  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  legal  value  because  it  is  a  lawful  representative,  which 
carries  the  statute  upon  its  face. 

It  is  an  expression  of  sovereignty,  because  it  is  created  by  the  highest 
power  of  the  realm,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  authority. 

It  must  be  a  legal  tender,  that  its  acceptance  for  debt  shall  be  compul- 
sory, and  not  optional. 

It  must  be  a  nominal  equivalent,  that  it  may  be  interchangeable  with- 
out loss  to  any. 

It  must  be  an  immutable  quid  pro  quo,  that  commodities  and  all  pur- 
chasable things  may  be  readily  exchanged  for  it,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  use 
unlimited  in  its  service. 

It  must  be  a  conventional  unit,  that  all  may  accept  it  without  mur- 
mur or  complaint,  as  by  common  favor  being  just  to  all  and  injurious  to 
none. 

Money  must  be  lawful,  secure,  and  a  legal  tender. 

Money  must  be  free  from  the  tortures  which  attend  commodities.  It 
must  be  exempt  from  all  the  vicissitudes  of  barter. 

Its  standard  must  be  unquestioned,  its  value  and  power  undisputed, 
and  its  acceptance  and  usefulness  unabridged  by  any  limitations  or  re- 
strictions whatever. 

If  more  than  one  kind  of  money  is  created  by  the  government,  the 
one  must  be  the  full  equivalent  of  the  other.  Silver  coin  is  not  money 
if  it  be  made  subordinate  to  gold  coin.  Silver  must  be  equal  with  gold. 

Its  standard  of  relation  to  gold  must  be  determined,  and  made  unal- 
terable. The  coinage  of  one  must  be  made  by  law  to  fill  the  measure  of 
value  represented  by  the  other,  and  each  must  be  held  the  absolute 
equivalent  of  the  other  in  monetary  use. 

Any  legal  discrimination  between  the  two  kinds  of  coinage,  any  func- 
tion or  property  granted  to  the  one  and  denied  to  the  other,  destroys  the 
unity  and  infracts  the  law  of  its  creation  as  money. 

Coin  or  money  so  shorn  of  any  function  or  property  possessed  by  the 
other  becomes  absolutely  demonetized  and  reduced  to  all  the  contingen- 
cies of  a  commodity. 

The  law  creating  money  makes  money  superior  to  commodities,  in 
that  it  is  made  to  fill  an  unalterable  measure,  and  its  value  cannot  fall 
below  nor  rise  above  the  standard  it  is  made  to  represent. 

The  issues  of  private  or  corporate  banks  have  been  sometimes  called 
money,  because  voluntarily  accepted  and  received  in  the  discharge  of 
debts  and  the  common  transactions  of  business,  but  such  issues  are  not 
and  never  were  money  in  the  sense  and  quality  which  belong  to  the  term. 
It  is  only  in  the  consideration  of  its  acceptance  as  a  substitute  that  such 
issues  found  any  favor  whatever,  and  the  term  "  money,"  so  widely  niis- 
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applied.    That  is  not  money  which  is  not  a  legal  tender,  made  so  by  the 
highest  authority. 

Money  must  possess  the  statutory  force  to  compel  its  acceptance  for 
debt  and  the  liquidation  of  damages.  Considering  that  there  is  no 
power  authorized  to  make  or  coin  money  of  a  legal-tender  quality  save 
Congress,  it  is  quite  certain  that  attempts  by  corporations  or  by  States 
lacking  this  power  can  only  result  in  the  production  of  a  quasi  convert- 
ible commodity  mischievous  in  its  tendencies  as  it  is  illegal  and  clearly 
a  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the  Government. 

The  value  of  money  must  be  fixed  and  immutable.  It  must  not  ex- 
ceed nor  fall  below  the  measure  or  power  given  to  it. 

The  value  or  price  of  commodities  may  change  continually,  and  thereby 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  may  be  subject  to  very  great  alterna- 
tions, but  money  per  se  remains  at  its  fixed  standard,  aiid  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  price  of  commodities  that  can  advance  or  reduce  the  value  of 
a  dollar  above  or  below  the  standard  given  to  it  by  law.  The  fiction, 
therefore,  "  that  money  changes  in  value  according  to  its  purchasing 
power"  is  no  less  delusive  than  that  other  fiction  which  delares  that  "the 
money  supply  of  a  country  is  the  just  measure  of  the  property  valuation 
of  a  country,"  both  of  which  propositions  seem  to  be  a  favorite  thesis 
with  some  writers  on  finance.  The  unsoundness  of  the  last  proposition 
needs  only  a  computation  of  the  sum  of  taxes  that  it  would  be  practica- 
ble to  collect  upon  such  an  assessment  to  discover  itself. 

Money  as  an  agency  of  trade,  a  servant  of  labor  and  property,  an  ad- 
mitted medium  of  exchange,  must  be  actual  as  well  as  apparent.  This 
«annot  be  if  its  property  of  an  equivalent  or  function  of  a  tender  is  im- 
paired in  the  least.  Money  is  something  more  than  tokens,  the  value  of 
which  are  determined  by  weight  as  bullion. 

One  government  may  take  by  weight  the  coinage  of  another  govern- 
ment. There  are  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  but  it  were  indeed  a  bad 
condition  of  the  people  if  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Every  government  may,  for  the  use  of  its  own,  make  money  superior  to 
bullion,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  so  that  it  shall  be  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  for  whose  use  it  is  made,  and  yet  be  very  unprof- 
itable to  export. 

Section  14,  Revised  Laws,  relative  to  mints  and  assay  offices,  says, 
"that  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  one-dollar  piece, 
which  at  the  standard  weight  of  25  8-10  grains  shall  be  a  unit  of  value ; 
a  quarter-eagle,  or  two-and-a-half  dollar  piece  j  a  three-dollar  piece  j  a 
half-eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece ;  an  eagle,  or  ten-dollar  piece ;  and  a 
double-eagle,  or  twenty-dollar  piece,  which  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
in  all  payments  at  their  nominal  value." 

Section  15  says,  "that  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
trade-dollar ;  a  half-dollar,  or  fifty-cent  piece ;  a  quarter-dollar,  or  twen- 
ty-five-cent piece ;  and  a  dime,  or  ten-cent  piece.  And  the  weight  of 
the  trade-dollar  shall  be  420  grains  troy ;  the  weight  of  the  half-dollar 
shall  be  12  grams  and  one-half  of  a  gram;  the  quarter-dollar  and  the 
dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one  half  and  one-fitth  of  the  weight  of 
said  half-dollar ;  and  said  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal 
value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment." 

Here  we  have  a  law  of  the  United  States  which  establishes  the 
standard  of  its  coins,  making  the  one  a  legal  tender  iu  any  sum,  and 
the  other  a  legal  tender  "  iu  any  sum  "  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Here  is  the  establishment  of  a  standard  without  a  status. 

After  determining  the  standard  of  the  two  kinds  of  coin,  which  it.iu- 
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tended  to  make  of  equivalent  value,  Congress  debases  the  value  of  sil- 
ver coin  by  limiting  its  legal-tender  capacity,  thereby  abridging  its  uses 
as  money. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  misapprehension  of  what  constituted 
money. 

The  legal-tender  property  of  money  must  be  equal  with  the  measure 
of  value  which  is  given  to  it.  Its  face  must  denote  the  standard  of  its 
equivalence. 

Money  must  be  a  sensible  representative  of  value.  The  inscription 
"one  dollar"  (for  instance)  stamped  upon  a  coin,  signifies,  informs  of, 
represents  its  value,  as  absolutely  in  an  aggregated  sum  as  in  a  single 
piece. 

Any  after-qualification  of  the  functions  of  its  use  is  without  the  war- 
rant of  justice  or  good  policy. 

The  legal  tender  is  the  special  quality  given  to  money  to  make  it  su- 
preme, and  to  make  its  acceptance  unquestionable.  It  cannot  other- 
wise be  made  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  commercial  and  interchange- 
able uses. 

All  limitations  and  restrictions  upon  its  powers  must,  therefore,  be 
removed.  Money  is  a  measure  of  value,  as  a  yard  is  the  measure  of 
length,  but  it  is  endowed  with  other  properties  and  functions  quite  as 
important  as  its  function  of  a  measure.  It  is  a  nominal  measure;  it  is 
a  legal  equivalent  of  the  measure  given ;  it  is  a  legal  and  fixed  repre- 
sentative of  wealth ;  it  is  property  raised  above  the  contingencies  of 
barter ;  it  is  the  legal  mandate  of  the  Government  and  must  pass  in  the 
exchange  of  property  and  for  debts  at  the  measure  of  its  face ;  it  mu-st 
possess  the  function  of  a  tender,  that  it  may  serve  equally  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people,  the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  the  purchaser  and  the 
seller,  the  laborer  and  the  employer,  the  tax-payer  and  the  collector, 
&c.  It  cannot  be  capable  of  this  service  if  its  equivalence  of  value  is 
unequal  to  its  face  or  its  nominal  measure. 

It  is  not  money  if  one  dollar  and  its  multiple  in  any  and  all  payments 
can  be  legally  refused. 

As  a  general  proposition,  money,  made  of  both  gold  and  silver,  should 
carry  in  the  coin  of  either  the  proportion  of  metal  which  shall  make 
them  equivalents,  according  to  the  quantitative  standard  agreed  upon. 

If  contingencies  arise  which  justify  a  departure  from  this  rule,  such 
as  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Government  to  enforce  a  retention  (for  in- 
stance) of  gold  coin  within  its  sovereign  limits,  or  to  obviate  a  too  free 
export  of  it,  the  Government  may  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  domestic 
policy,  and  make  gold  coin  of  less  weight  of  gold  than  its  face  and 
quantitative  relation  to  silver  would  imply. 

This  action,  at  the  present  time,  seems  more  likely  to  occur  in  relation 
to  gold,  because  the  cost  of  its  handling,  transportation,  and  common 
request  affords  to  it  temporary  preference ;  but  when  the  standard  of 
relation  of  the  two  metals  shall  be  established,  money  of  gold  would  be 
only  preferable  to  silver  for  its  carrying  convenience,  and  that  can  be 
neutralized  by  the  creation  of  a  governmental  paper  money,  of  equal 
purchasing  power,  still  more  convenient  to  carry  than  gold. 

There  may  be  an  ample  justification  for  reducing  the  weight  of  gold 
in  our  gold  coin  to  meet  the  foregoing  or  any  other  important  emer- 
gency. 

The  equivalent  properties  of  money  consist  in  part  (when  coined)  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  it  contains,  and  in  part  of  its  power  of 
service  as  a  tender. 

Legal  tender  is  the  appurtenance  which  attaches  to  money  by  the 
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law  of  its  creation ;  and  it  must  be  absolute  and  unquestionable.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  published  upon  the  lace  of  money.  It  is  understood 
as  the  indisputable  quality  of  an  equivalent,  to  be  paid  and  to  be  re- 
ceived equally,  without  question,  and  respected  as  the  multipoteut  utter- 
ance of  sovereign  will. 

The  limitation  of  the  legal-tender  power  of  the  greenback  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  which  produced  the  difference  of  value  between 
gold  and  the  greenback  currency.  The  demand  for  gold  was  (he  natural 
result  of  this  limitation.  It  was  a  demand  to  meet  an  exigency  created 
by  the  very  act  of  limitation  which  caused  the  premium  on  gold  for  the 
last  fourteen  years.  It  was  the  cause  of  speculation  in  gold,  and  all  its 
attending  evils.  It  was  the  cause  which  led  many  of  our  citizens  to 
draw  deeds  and  contracts  payable  in  gold.  It  was  the  primary  cause 
of  discrimination  and  preference  for  one  kind  of  money  over  another. 

The  difference  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  to-day,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  one  coin  being  a  legal  tender  lor  any  sum  and  the  other  a 
tender  only  to  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Whith  this  view  of  the  question,  is  it  not  conclusive  that  any  limita- 
tion, restriction,  or  legal  discrimination  in  any  monetary  issue  of  the 
Government  should  be  regarded  as  unwise,  impolitic,  and  unconstitu- 
tional? 

The  tender  power  of  money  is  precisely  what  raises  money  above  the 
level  of  com  mod  :V  ies ;  shorn  of  this  power,  its  inflexible  measure  is  lost, 
its  use  as  a  commercial  unit  abridged,  and  as  a  denominator  of  constant 
value  it  is  shamefully  misnamed. 

WHAT  IS  HONEST  MONEY  f 

All  money  is  honest  money.  Money  so  called,  which  is  not  a  legal 
tender  in  any  and  all  sums,  and  acceptable  for  all  commodities,  dues, 
properties,  and  services,  is  not  money,  and  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  people 
to  put  it  into  circulation. 

Gold  coin  is  honest  money,  having  the  full  functions  of  a  legal  tender. 
Silver  coin,  re-instated  as  money,  being  a  legal  tender  in  any  and  all 
sums,  would  be  honest  money.  Greenbacks,  an  issue  of  the  Govern- 
ment, legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues  at  its  face,  would  be  honest 
money. 

These  classes  of  money  would  be  honest — 

1st.  Because  of  a  national  decree  which  makes  their  acceptances 
compulsory  for  all  debts  and  dues. 

2d.  Because  the  two  first-named  possess  an  intrinsic  value  equal  to 
the  value  of  bullion  in  each — legal  tenders,  and  exchangeable  at  the 
mints  of  the  Government,  at  par,  for  its  new  coinage,  after  abrasion  and 
waste,  without  loss  to  the  holder. 

3d.  The  greenback,  (were  it  endowed  with  full  legal-tender  power,) 
because  it  would  be  the  mandatory  expression  of  the  Government — the 
sovereign  will,  supported  and  upheld  by  all  the  properties  of  the  nation, 
and,  being  an  instrument  of  convenient  use,  raised  above  distrust  by  its 
interchangeability  for  gold  and  silver  and  convertibility  into  the  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  of  the  nation. 

4th.  Because  these  three  kinds  of  money  are  one,  in  the  sense  of  its 
acceptability  and  use,  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  unattended  with 
any  demands  which  it  is  not  made  to  answer,  and  a  fit  representative  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  being  exchangeable  for  its  highest  securities, 
and  having  a  perfect  money  value. 

5th.  Because  this  honest  money  is  made  by  the  Government,  (and  not 
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farmed  out  to  the  jobbing  corporations,  less  responsible,)  possessing  an 
adequate  intrinsic  value  in  its  coinage  and  an  indestructible  security 
for  its  paper  representations  in  the  properties  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  came  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  money  created  by  the  Government  and  the  irresponsible  issues  of 
banking  incorporations.  The  only  money  we  have  ever  had  came  to  the 
people  from  the  Government;  none  other  is  permitted  to  make  money; 
hence,  there  has  been  very  little  money,  per  se,  in  circulation  since  the 
foundation  of  our  Government.  Congress  failing  in  its  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple, of  providing  money,  the  capitalists  of  the  country  were  permitted 
to  organize  banks  of  issue,  and  emitted  large  sums  upon  a  suppositi- 
tious substratum  of  coin.  Their  notes,  so  issued,  were  printed,  "pay- 
able on  demand."  The  term  "  redemption  "  came  into  use,  not  from  a 
redemption  of  their  bills,  but  because  of  &  failure  to  redeem  them,  and 
these  bank  issues  and  frequent  failures  have  resulted  in  so  much  profit 
to  these  institutions  that  they  have  attempted  to  monopolize  the  mone- 
tary supply  of  the  country. 

The  act  of  Congress  issuing  the  greenbacks  alarmed  these  money 
powers  greatly,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  national  banks  in 
existence,  and  the  consequent  raid  upon  the  greenback,  the  attacks 
upon  the  Government  credit,  the  demonetizing  of  silver,  and  various 
other  measures,  destructive  alike  of  the  credit  of  the  Government  and 
growing  interests  of  the  people,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ambition  of 
these  bank  powers  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  gratified. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  proper  that  the  people  should  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  the  real  money  of  the  Government — "  honest 
money" — and  that  questionable  contrivance  of  banking  corporations 
which  is  so  pertinaciously  pushed  forward  as  a  substitute. 

All  of  the  loss  by  the  failure  of  these  private  corporation  banks  has 
fallen  upon  the  people;  hence  the  distrust  of  the  people;  and  this 
very  distrust  and  doubt,  born  of  these  private  bank  failures,  is  unwit- 
tingly turned  against  the  governmental  issue  of  paper,  as  if  it  were 
irresponsible  and  unauthorized  to  say  what  shall  constitute  the  money 
of  the  realm. 

"Honest  money"  can  only  come  from  the  Government,  and  even 
then  the  issue  must  be  a  legal  tender  in  any  and  all  sums,  for  any  and 
all  purposes  of  payment.  Without  this  important  property  in  money — 
though  issued  by  the  Government — it  is  neither  honest  money  nor 
money  of  account.  Were  the  Government  to  issue  paper  money  after 
the  form  of  the  usual  bank-notes,  "payable  in  coin  on  demand,"  it 
would  not  be  "  honest  money,"  because,  like  the  banks,  it  would  be 
making  a  promise  which  it  were  impossible  to  perform,  and,  therefore, 
false  to  the  people,  who  do  not  require  such  pledge. 

"  Money  of  the  United  States,"  of  different  denominations,  is  all  that 
is  required  upon  its  face.  This,  resting  upon  the  law  authorizing  its 
creation,  and  providing  for  its  use  and  interchangeability,  would  be 
honest  money  and  acceptable.  Banks  would  thus  be  forced  to  use  only 
the  legal  tender — the  honest  money — of  the  Government,  and  the  word 
"redemption"  would  ceased  to  be  used  in  connection  with  money 
affairs.  Banks  would  become  institutions  for  deposit  and  loan,  and 
the  Government  will  have  severed  its  connection  with  them,  and  the 
cause  of  failures  and  of  panics  would  no  longer  necessarily  exist  in  the 
nation. 

THE  QUANTITATIVE  RELATION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  coining  of  money  of  gold  and  silver  pre-supposes  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  fixed  quantitative  relation  of  these  metals.  The  Govern- 
ment may  declare  that  sixteen  pounds  of  silver  shall  be  the  equivalent 
of  one  pound  of  gold  ;  but  the  Government,  even,  cannot  perpetuate  that 
relation  by  any  device  whatever,  except  by  the  full,  unrestricted,  and  un- 
limited monetization  of  the  two  metals. 

These  metals,  employed  for  the  monetary  purposes,  must  be  raised 
above  the  contingencies  of  a  commodity,  and  the  relation  which  each 
bears  to  the  other  can  only  be  maintained,  and  the  coinage  of  each  kept 
up  to  its  full  monetary  measure  by  a  law  which  establishes  their  per- 
fect equality. 

The  full  and  free  monetization  of  silver — that  is,  the  making  of  it  into 
money — possessing  all  the  functions  of  use  given  to  gold  coin,  will  estab- 
lish the  value  of  silver  upon  as  permanent  a  basal  foundation  as  gold. 

Were  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  adopt  this  method  of  settling  tbis 
question,  there  would  be  none  to  complain  of  a  redundancy  of  silver 
during  the  next  hundred  years,  for  the  reason  that  silver  money  would 
become  as  absolutely  the  measure  of  value  and  of  wealth  as  gold 
money. 

To  establish  this  desired  equality  and  unity  there  must  not  be  any 
governmental  limitations  of  the  quantity  winch  may  be  coined,  because 
that  would  result  in  leaving  a  remainder,  surplus,  or  balance  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  other  uses  than  money,  and  this  balance,  left  unsupported 
by  demand  for  monetary  use,  would  necessarily  fall  upon  the  market, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  demand  and  supply,  and  alternate  in  value, 
as  do  other  commodities. 

The  price  of  silver,  made  by  dependence  upon  a  market  unsupported 
by  demand  for  monetary  use,  would  speedily  show  itself  upon  the  esti- 
mation in  which  that  coin  would  be  held. 

There  must  not  be  two  markets  for  silver.  It  must  have  one  unchang- 
ing value,  and  that  must  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  coin  it  can  be 
converted  into  by  coinage. 

The  value  of  silver,  established  upon  this  principle,  determines  the 
price  of  it  for  uses  in  the  arts,  and  is  not  more  subject  to  mutation  than 
coined  money. 

There  must  not  beany  restrictions  placed  upon  the  monetary  functions 
of  coined  silver,  because  that  would  effect  an  abridgment  of  its  use  and 
create  an  exigency  of  demand  for  gold  to  supply  the  place  that  silver 
money,  so  debased,  could  not  fill. 

There  being  no  legal  discrimination  between  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver,  their  relative  and  interchangeable  use  would  become  permanently 
established,  and  the  bullion  of  each  would  be  rated  at  a  valuation  as 
inflexible  as  money. 

We  perceive  that  gold  is  not  subject  to  mutations  of  value,  simply 
because  the  price  and  value  of  that  metal  is  raised  above  the  price  it 
would  command  for  uses  in  the  arts  alone,  by  the  demand  lor  it  as  a 
monetary  medium,  the  value  always  understood  to  be  the  sum  of  coin 
it  is  capable  of  being  converted  into,  less  the  cost  of  conversion,  and 
the  seigniorage  of  the  Government. 

The  coinage  of  gold  constitutes  a  money  unrestricted  in  its  functions, 
and  therefore  unchanging  in  value;  and  the  value  is  equally  as  constant 
for  the  bullion  of  gold. 

It  is,  then,  the  monetization  of  the  metals  of  gold  and  silver  which 
raises  them  above  the  sphere  of  fluctuating  demand  or  value,  and  holds 
them  constantly  to  a  fixed  monetary  standard,  making  the  maintenance 
of  a  quantitative  relation  of  these  metals  practicable. 
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IF  THE  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUES  THE  DEMONETIZATION   OF    SILVER, 
WHAT  WILL  BE   THE  EFFECT   UPON   THE   GOVERNED? 

The  demonetization  of  silver  reduces  the  volume  of  money  in  a  sum 
equal  to  the  possibilities  of  its  coinage  if  retnonetized,  and  as  the  sum 
may  be  equal  to  our  production,  it  follows  that  the  country  would  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum — 
say  one-half  of  the  metallic,  annual,  monetary  supply  of  the  country. 
If  the  metallic  money  was  all  we  had  to  depend  upon,  and  the  reduction 
of  one-half  of  it  shall  take  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  re- 
maining in  circulation  would  be  so  reduced  that  it  could  be  easily  cor- 
nered and  controlled  by  any  combination  of  moneyed  men  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  done,  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  greatly  advanced — the 
values  of  all  commodities,  properties,  and  the  price  of  labor  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Those  who  possessed  money  would  be  greatly  bene- 
lited,  while  the  mass  of  the  people — debtors,  property-holders,  and 
laborers — would  be  greatly  injured.  The  money  powers  would  find 
their  means  increased  by  the  doubling  of  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
money,  while  those  possessed  of  property  would  suffer  loss  in  equal  ratio. 

Legislation  which  shall  produce  these  effects  upon  the  people  is  unjust 
as  well  as  impolitic,  since  it  would  favor  those  who  were  above  the  need 
of  favor,  and  distress  the  greater  number,  who  rely  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  them  from  oppression. 

Money  counts  as  money,  what  its  face  implies ;  if  it  count  less  it  is 
because  of  its  being  debased  by  a  limitation  of  its  functions,  or  by 
abrasion  and  waste.  Of  our  present  silver  coinage  we  have  to  say 
that  as  a  dollar  its  measure  is  accurate,  but  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  it  is  neither  a  measure  of  one  hundred  dollars  nor  an  admitted 
equivalent  in  that  sum.  To  call  this  coinage  money  is  misusing  the 
term  to  mislead  the  people. 

Silver  coin,  so  limited  in  its  functions,  is  deprived  of  the  uses  for 
which  money  is  instituted.  Let  us  observe  its  operation  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  newspaper  publishers  are  obliged  to  receive  the  coin  at 
par  for  the  printed  papers,  while  they  are  debarred  from  paying  in  the 
same  coin  for  the  blank  paper  in  quantity.  Laborers  are  paid  in  silver 
coin  at  par,  while  they  are  legally  estopped  from  paying  the  same  coin 
for  the  rent  of  their  houses  or  rooms,  or  any  other  necessity,  where  the 
cost  is  above  five  dollars.  For  all  small- priced  articles  the  merchant  is 
obliged  to  receive  this  silver  coin  at  par,  while  he  is  made  to  pay  the 
debt  he  contracted  in  the  purchase  of  the  articles  sold  in  gold  coin. 

We  are  permitted  to  purchase  and  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes  in  silver 
coin,  but  we  cannot  so  pay  for  a  pair  of  boots.  A  cheap  vest  may  be 
paid  for  in  silver,  but  a  coat  or  a  suit  of  clothes  must  be  paid  for  in 
gold.  We  may  pay  for  a  meal  (if  not  too  hungry)  with  silver,  while,  for 
a  week's  board,  gold  coin  is  demanded.  We  may  pay  for  a  slouched 
hat  in  silver,  but  if  having  occasion  to  purchase  two  of  them,  or  one  of 
a  better  quality,  we  are  obliged  to  change  our  silver,  at  a  discount,  for 
gold  coin. 

Five  dollars  in  silver  will  purchase  a  ticket  for  passage  to  a  certain 
distance  upon  the  railroad;  but,  if  we  desire  to  go  only  to  the  next 
station  beyond,  we  are  required  to  pay  in  gold  coin — although  not  more 
than  twenty-five  cents  be  added  to  the  sum,  as  measured  by  "dollars" 
and  "cents." 

Five  dollars  seem  to  be  good,  money,  but  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  or 
any  greater  sum,  because  offered  in  one  payment,  is  bad  money,  and  not 
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worth  what  our  beneficent  Government  has  stamped  upon  its  face  as  the 
true  value. 

To  "  regulate  the  value"  of  money  is  quite  opposite  to  the  late  act  of 
the  Government  in  debasing  its  silver  coin.  It  ,seems  to  be  a  misappli- 
cation of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  debase  its  monetary  creations.  It 
may  withdraw  it  from  circulation,  or  discontinue  its  use,  but  not  debase 
it.  If  silver  coin  is  good  and  valid  money  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars, 
what  shall  depreciate  its  value  when  payment  is  offered  in  the  sums  of 
ten,  twenty,  forty,  or  one  hundred  dollars,  or  any  larger  sum  ?  And  if 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  one-dollar  piece  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  what  shall 
justify  a  refusal  to  receive  it  in  that  or  any  larger  sum  ?  The  only  jus- 
tification which  people  assume  to  have  is  not  the  distrust  of  the  true 
value  of  the  coin,  but  the  inability  to  use,  because  of  the  limitation  of  the 
sum  in  which  it  may  be  paid.  This  is  the  objection.  A  law  unnecessary 
and  absolutely  more  annoying  and  mischievous  in  its  tendencies  than  any 
other  law  of  Congress  made  during  our  national  existence. 

The  inconveniences  of  a  silver  coin  of  limited  legal  tender  may  have 
been  sufficiently  stated.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  show  die  impolicy  of 
such  an  act. 

First.  If  gold  is  made  the  only  standard,  we  unnecessarily  confine  the 
operations  of  the  country  to  the  use  of  a  very  limited  supply  of  money, 
absolutely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  trade. 

Second.  The  interest  and  principal  of  our  national  indebtedness  must 
be  paid  in  gold  coin,  (not  to  mention  other  indebtedness,)  which  is  more 
than  three  times  the  sum  of  our  annual  production  arid  coinnge. 

Third.  The  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money  must,  of  necessity, 
become  greatly  advanced. 

Fourth.  Properties  of  every  description  must  incidentally  suffer  a 
great  reduction  in  value ;  and,  much  of  it  being  mortgaged,  the  mort- 
gagees would  find  themselves  insufficiently  secured,  while  the  debtor 
class  would  be  placed  under  such  a  burden  as  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  discharge  their  indebtedness. 

Fifth.  While  money  would  in  no  sense  advance  in  value,  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  commodities,  properties,  and  labor  would  be  so  great  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  would  be  more  than  double.  The  masses 
of  the  people  would  become  absolutely  subject  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  money  powers  of  the  country — a  sorry  dependence — a  condition,  cer- 
tainly, quite  opposite  to  what  the  people  desire,  and  certainly  have  not 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  legislation. 

Sixth.  It  would  involve  the  employment  of  an  army  of  men  in  the 
occupation  of  shaving  and  discounting  the  debased  coin  and  currency, 
indifferently  circulating  at  whatever  it  would  bring  as  a  commodity,  and 
who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  occupation,  breed  distrust  and  excite 
denunciation  of  the  Government. 

Seventh.  It  would  result  in  an  effort  to  compel  the  Government  to  re- 
deem not  only  the  greenbacks  in  gold  coin,  but  also  the  national-bank 
notes  for  which  the  Government  stands  pledged,  and,  to  redeem  these, 
the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  nation  would  be  increased  considerably 
more  than  the  sum  of  these  two  kinds  of  paper  money  in  circulation. 
In  other  words,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  enforce  the  Government 
to  attempt  the  performance  of  an  utter  impossibility,  for  it  is  clearly 
impossible  to  obtain  from  any  or  all  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  sum  in, 
gold  coin  equal  to  a  demand  so  enormous. 

The  establishment  of  a  single  gold  standard  would  lessen  very  con- 
siderably the  production  of  gold,  in  that  silver  being  demonetized  by 
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this  Government,  other  governments  would  be  induced  to  take  the  same 
action  in  relation  to  it,  and  a  general  demonetization  of  silver  would  reduce 
that  metal  to  all  the  contingencies  of  a  commodity,  and  its  depreciation, 
when  demanded  only  for  use  in  the  arts,  would  be  so  great  that  search 
or  mining  for  silver  would  cease  to  be  profitable  or  remunerative ;  hence, 
the  gold  with  which  it  is  found  associated  (although  generally  estimated 
at  about  one-half)  would  not  furnish  a  sufficient  inducement  to  encour- 
age a  continuance  of  its  production,  excepting  in  very  rare  instances. 

WHAT  IS  INFLATION? 

The  term  inflation,  as  applied  to  money  affairs,  means  a  redundancy  of 
money ;  certainly  a  condition  which  has  never  existed  in  the  United 
States  for  one  moment  during  its  national  life,  and  never  can  exist  while 
the  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money  is  held  above  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  for  the  use  of  money  is  the  measure  of  the 
supply  of  it. 

England,  France,  and  Germany — countries  possessing  the  largest 
accumulations — have  supplied  money  for  the  use  and  support  of  their 
several  industries  at  2£  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum  interest  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  have  been  able  to  loan  in  large  sums  to  other  nations, 
without  it  ever  having  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  a  condition  of  infla- 
tion of  money  existed. 

Inflation  or  a  plethora  of  money  is  claimed  by  some  of  our  people  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  because  of  the  advance  in  the 
value  of  commodities,  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  advanced 
price  of  labor. 

May  not  these  effects  be  questioned  ? 

How  is  it  with  the  people  of  the  countries  named  ?  Are  not  commod- 
ities, living,  and  labor  to  be  had  at  less  cost  in  those  countries  where 
money  is  unquestionably  abundant  than  in  the  United  States  where  we 
possess  a  m eager  supply  ? 

Are  there  any  existing  causes  operating  which  make  an  abundant 
supply  of  money  to  foreign  nations  a  blessing  and  so  supplied  to  us  a 
curse"? 

Can  we  not  utilize  and  find  employment  for  money  at  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  as  advantageously  as  any  other  people? 

If  having  money  in  this  country  as  abundant  as  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
would  imply,  is  there  necessarily  a  condition  of  inflation? 

Are  we  not  in  productive  and  industrial  pursuits  competing  with  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany;  and  with  all  of  our  natural  resources  and 
industrial  energy  can  we  compete  successfully  with  these  powers  without 
an  equal  supply  of  money  and  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  ? 

Is  not  the  insufficient  supply  of  money  and  the  high  rate  of  interest 
the  distinct  and  underlying  cause  which  prevents  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion from  occupying  the  front  and  foremost  rank  in  productive,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  prosperity? 

The  rate  of  interest  being  the  measure  of  the  supply  of  money,  may 
we  not  ask  if  there  can  be  a  redundancy  of  it  where  money  commands 
from  10  to  60  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Yet  we  hear  it  frequently  declared  by  those  whose  interests  are  pro- 
moted by  the  maintenance  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  that ;'  money  is  abun- 
dant;;'  that  "the  proposition  to  remouetize  silver  is  a  'scheme  of  infla- 
tion.'" 

Inflation,  in  the  sense  commonly  used,  refers  to  quantity  of  money, 
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and  not  to  description  of  money.  We  cannot  justly  declare  that  Eng- 
land is  in  a  state  of  inflation,  that  she  is  cursed  with  a  redundancy  of 
money,  and  that  her  power  and  importance  as  a  nation  is  abridged 
thereby. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  it  not  well  for  us  if  we  could  truthfully  de- 
clare tbat  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  possessed  of  an  equal 
monetary  accumulation,  that  we  were  out  of  debt,  and  held  as  great  a 
part  of  the  world  under  obligations  to  pay  na  tribute  and  perpetually 
add  to  an  already  rotund  exchequer? 

There  cannot  be  redundancy,  nor  inflation,  nor  plethora  of  money  in 
a  country  like  our  own.  Ours  is  so  broad  an  empire,  stored  with  suck 
illimitable  resources,  occupied  by  a  people  possessing  the  most  tremen- 
dous energy  and  enterprise,  that  we  need  feel  no  alarm  at  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  achievements  under  a  wise  and  liberal  monetary  supply. 

There  may  have  been  in  certain  periods  of  the  past  an  inflation  of 
individual  and  corporate  credit,  and  a  too  great  strain  upon  that  credit 
may  have  resulted  in  disaster,  but  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  proper  monetary  provision  of  the  Government. 

A  little  reflection  upon  this  subject  will  convince  us  that  inflation  is 
not  a  condition  from  which  we  are  likely  to  suffer  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  none  now  use  the  term  with  proper  understanding  of  it,  save 
those  whose  selfishness  obscures  all  comprehension  of  the  public  weii'are 

THE  CAUSES  WHICH  INDUCED  ENGLAND  TO  EFFECT  A  GENERAL 
DEMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER. 

English  policy  means  to  lead  and  to  mislead.  Whatever  shall  con- 
found, distress,  or  overthrow  any  other  government,  England  views 
with  a  satisfcction  unspeakable.  Whatever  shall  help  to  bind  other 
nations  to  pay  tribute  to  England  is  her  crowning  joy. 

Whatever  the  conditions  of  other  nations,  English  diplomacy  and 
financial  strategy  is  ever  set  to  make  them,  soon  or  late,  subject  to  Eng- 
land's imperious  will,  for  in  this  lies  the  promise  and  hope  of  supremacy. 
To  these  ends  the  highest  efforts  of  her  statesmen  are  consecrated. 
Every  book  upon  finance,  every  financial  article  of  her  press,  every  re- 
port of  her  minister  of  the  exchequer,  are  framed  to  mislead  the  mind 
and  apprehension  of  other  peoples. 

Her  offspring  and  agents  of  her  policy  inhabit  every  laud,  quick  to 
waken  strife,  side  with  treason,  and  sow  distrust  of  every  government 
(save  their  own)  under  which  they  may  live ;  opposed  to  every  proposi- 
tion or  measure  which  fails  to  conserve  English  interests. 

In  our  own  country  these  agents  of  English  policy  are  multiplied  by 
thousands.  They  stand  upon  every  avenue  of  trade. 

They  teach  the  delusive  doctrine  that  English  finance  is  an  estab- 
lished science,  and  that  it,  like  an  English  watch,  can  be  run  in  all 
countries  alike. 

They  take  no  cognizance  of  the  existing  difference  between  a  nation 
out  of  debt  and  possessing  large  accumulations  of  money,  and  a  nation 
largely  in  debt,  with  no  adequate  means  of  payment. 

They  conveniently  ignore  the  unequal  financial  status  of  the  boy  who 
starts  out  in  life  with  a  capital  of  ten  dollars  and  that  of  the  mature 
man,  already  established,  with  his  millions  in  bank.  In  short,  the  delu- 
sive thesis  of  English  financial  science,  artfully  presented,  and  not  very 
often  analyzed,  misleads  the  American  people  beyond  measure,  and  not 
uufrequently  to  oppose  their  own  best  interests.  England  is  largely  a 
creditor  nation.  She  sometimes  lends  a  helping  hand  to  other  nations, 
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and  lifts  them  temporarily  out  of  financial  strait,  and  with  sweet 
patience  waits  her  own  time,  and  studies  her  opportunity,  when,  for  her 
own  ends,  she  may  let  them  drop  heavily. 

The  demonetizing  of  silver,  and  the  efforts  which  England  put  forth 
to  carry  the  scheme  through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
considered  the  heaviest  financial  drop  she  has  administered  to  her  debtor 
nations  during  the  period  of  her  national  existence. 

It  was  a  scheme  intended  not  only  to  affect  the  valce  of  national  secu- 
rities, but  also  to  deprive  each  debtor  nation  of  one-half  of  its  monetary 
resources  for  payment. 

One  thousand  millions  of  United  Stntes  bonds  held  by  England  was 
something  for  England  if  she  could  insure  their  payment,  principal  and 
interest,  in  gold.  It  would  place  this  Government,  financially,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  merciless.  England  could  propose  to  us,  as  she  did  once 
to  Spain,  that  she  would  modify  the  terms  of  her  monetary  exactions  on, 
condition  that  we  opened  our  ports  to  her  manufactured  productions, 
which,  once  done,  would  bind  this  nation  in  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
her  forever.  The  control  of  the  silver  production  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  wholly  manipulated  by  England,  became  a  tempting  financial  item. 

Our  gold  production  being  inadequate  to  the  demand  on  us  for  inter- 
est alone,  all  mortgaged  to  England,  and  although  doubled  in  the 
power  of  its  purchase,  would  pay  no  more  of  our  debts  than  before  the 
demonetizing  of  silver,  the  situation  would  become  distressing  to  us  and 
profitable  to  them.  Our  silver  bullion,  our  grain,  our  cotton,  our  wool, 
our  wine,  and  all  other  things  necessary  to  English  life,  production,  and 
trade,  must  naturally  find  a  market  and  a  price  such  as  our  crippled 
condition  would  enforce  and  English  rapacity  reluctantly  see  fit  to  give. 

This  much  as  a  financial  achievement,  but  not  all  of  the  programme. 

This  nation  shorn  of  one-half  of  its  monetary  supply,  its  credit  im- 
paired, and  its  natural  life  and  activities  paralyzed,  would  leave  Eng- 
land master  of  the  situation,  and  make  English  supremacy  secure  for 
another  century. 

If  it  were  possible  for  this  nation  to  exist  after  being  drawn  into  the 
continuance  of  a  scheme  so  calamitous  to  our  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
maintenance  of  it  would  scarcely  repay  the  effort. 

Certainly,  other  debtor  nations,  whose  resources  and  productions  are 
less  than  ours,  have  great  need  to  look  about  them,  lest  they  find  exist- 
ence a  difficult  condition  to  maintain. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  into  details  of  all  the  minor  causes  which  induced1 
England  and  Germany  to  demonetize  silver?  If  so,  it  can  be  done,  but 
the  thought  that  these  essays  should  be  condensed,  and  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways good  policy  to  exhaust  a  subject,  leaves  me  to  conclude  with  the 
suggestions  that  the  policy  of  England  is  especially  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  England,  regardless  of  consequences  to  other  na- 
tions ;  that  a  financial  contest  has  been  waged  against  the  United 
States  ever  since  the  establishment  of  this  Government ;  that  England 
has  drained  this  people  of  their  money  as  fast  as  it  has  been  accumu- 
lated, and  still  holds  them,  as  well  as  this  Government,  largely  in  their 
debt ;  that  this  condition  would  have  been  avoided  had  this  nation  been 
guided  by  a  wise  and  true  policy  of  its  own  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  time 
for  us  to  inaugurate  a  political  system  which  shall  be  distinctive  in  its 
features  of  protection  of  American  interests,  open  a  wider  field  for  in- 
dustrial employment,  and  thoroughly  fortify  this  Government  against 
the  machinations  of  all  foreign  powers. 
3  p  s— VOL  n 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REGARD  FOR  ENGLISH  INTERESTS. 

We  would  like  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  if  it  be  not  too  expen- 
sive. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  good  opinion  of  us,  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  available  to  us  for  any  sum  what- 
ever. It  is  generally  understood  that  a  nation  employing  a  policy  which 
serves  its  own  with  the  highest  benefit  is  enabled  to  command  the  re- 
spectful consideration  of  other  nations,  and  that  a  nation  that  truckles 
to  any  other  loses  caste  abroad  and  forfeits  the  confidence  of  its  subjects 
at  home. 

The  government  of  England  originates  and  adopts  such  policy  inter- 
nally and  externally  as  serves  with  best  effect  to  advance  the  interests 
of  its  own.  and  this  without  consulting  the  wishes  or  pecuniary  interests 
of  any  other  nation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  other  continental  nations.  But  the  United  States,  ever  without  a 
true  national  policy,  defers  to  other  powers  when  a  policy  is  proposed 
for  it,  and  her  statesmen  ask,  "  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  England," 
&c.,  as  though  we  were  still  subject  to  her  imperious  guidance,  and  as 
though  they  were  lost  in  the  troublesome  mazes  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  were  a  nation  striking  for  national  life  and  existence,  or  a  simple  de- 
pendence of  that  voracious  and  far-reaching  power. 

Legislation  on  our  part  which  contemplates  the  least  surrender  of 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  us  is  unworthy  of  us  as  a  nation. 

Instance  the  discussion  in  Congress  upon  the  dual  standard  at  its  last 
session.  When  there  arose  men  of  acknowledged  ability  who  opposed 
the  measure  simply  because  England  held  a  large  part  of  our  bonded 
indebtedness,  upon  which  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  interest 
should  be  paid  in  coin — not  gold  coin  alone,  nor  silver  coin  alone,  but  coin 
of  the  United  States,  and  thereat  urged  that  silver  coin,  which  was  a 
part  of  our  money  at  the  time  of  issue  and  contraction  of  the  debt  of  the 
bond,  and  known  to  be  so  by  the  whole  world,  should  be  effectually  de- 
monetized, and  who  carried  their  argument  so  far  from  home  and  so  near 
to  English  interest  as  to  declare  that  the  whole  bonded  debt  should  of 
right  be  paid  in  ''gold  coin,"  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  saddest  con- 
dition in  our  monetary  affairs — the  known  fact,  that  of  gold  and  silver, 
combined,  annually  produced  in  the  country  there  would  not  be  found 
a,  sufficiency  to  pay  the  interest  alone,  and  that  if  their  ivill  were  to  be- 
come the  law,  our  entire  annual  production  of  gold  would  only  pay  about 
one-fourth  of  the  interest  annually  falling  due,  and  that  the  burden  of 
our  national  indebtedness  alone  would  be  more  than  the  nation  could 
bear. 

It  would  appear  that  foreign  bondholders  have  most  willing  allies  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  far  more  ready  to  serve  a  foreign  in- 
terest than  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  constituency  they  were  sent 
there  to  represent. 

The  honor  of  the  nation  will  stand  unsullied  if  it  pays  in  the  money 
it  promised,  and  this  proposition,  to  pay  our  debts  in  gold  and  silver 
coin,  (whichever  may  be  most  convenient,)  may  be  maintained  with  far 
more  honor  and  dignity  than  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  gold,  and  thereby 
largely  increase  her  bonded  debt  by  the  sale  of  bonds  for  gold,  to  meet 
the  annually  accruing  interest. 

It  is  significant  of  the  character  of  our  representatives,  when  we  ob- 
serve of  some  of  them  how  strenuously  they  contend  for  a  decrease  of 
our  non-interest-pay  ing  debt,  and  advocate  an  increase  of  our  interest-pay- 
ing debt. 
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If  our  people  are  apprehensive  that  we  would  be  flooded  with  silver 
from  England  and  Germany,  in  case  we  remonetize  silver,  we  may  find 
some  comfort  in  the  purchase  of  what  we  need  beyond  our  production, 
at  a  discount  upon  its  value,  to  coin  into  dollars  and  pay  it  back  to  them 
as  coin  of  the  "  United  States,"  for  any  debts  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
discharge  to  the  people  of  those  countries.  With  forty  million  people, 
we  can  absorb  four  hundred  millions  of  this  silver  money,  and  not  feel 
it  a  heavy  burden ;  and  we  can  say  to  other  nations  that  we  like  it 
well,  and  propose  to  pay  our  debts  with  it  like  Christian  people,  and  the 
sum  of  our  debt  is  so  considerable  that  the  silver  production  of  the 
world  will  not  furnish  us  the  needed  sum. 

We  are  mistaken  if  this  policy,  followed  vigorously  by  us  for  a,  time, 
did  not  find  England  and  Germany  pressed  into  a  rernonetization  of  it, 
by  their  own  people. 

MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

A  misapprehension  may  be  mentioned,  and  it  is  widespread — from 
Alaska  to  Florida — "  that  the  supply  of  money  doubled  would  double 
the  prices  of  commodities."  The  late  rebellion  occasioned  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  commodities  and  properties,  and  these  prices  were 
attained  before  the  increased  issue  of  the  national  greenback  currency. 
The  issue  of  greenbacks  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  advance  in  prices. 
On  the  contrary,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  stimulated  produc- 
tion and  reduced  prices  by  competition.  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, denser  populations  than  the  United  States,  with  more  money, per 
capita,  and  larger  accumulations,  find  employment  for  their  laboring  arms 
at  less  per  day  than  we,  and  deliver  to  us  their  productions  at  less  cost 
than  we  can  produce  the  same  articles,  while  the  cost  of  living  in  those 
countries  is  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

Are  there  any  who  can  cry  out  against  inflation  in  England,  Germany, 
and  France  ? 

Are  there  any  who  can  deny  that  these  nations  have  much  more 
money,  per  capita,  than  we  have  ? 

Are  there  any  who  deny  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  these  countries  is 
less  than  in  the  United  States'? 

Does  not  this  alone  prove  a  more  liberal  supply  of  money  ? 

They  who  declare  that  to  double  our  money  would  double  our  prop- 
erty values,  forget  themselves,  and  lose  sight  of  one  important  consid- 
eration, to  wit,  that  a  generous  supply  of  money  to  a  people  stimulates 
them  into  activity,  and  activity  means  increased  enterprise,  and  in- 
creased enterprise  means  competition,  and  competition  means  produc- 
tion at  the  lowest  living  rate,  and  production  at  the  lowest  living  rate 
means  a  fair  fight  to  supply  the  world,  just  as  England  has  been  doing 
by  furnishing  to  her  producing  classes  money  at  three  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
manufacturing  nation  on  the  globe. 

The  money  of  a  nation  is  the  symbol  of  its  power,  the  measure  of  its 
wealth,  the  vitalizing,  circulating  medium  which,  like  the  blood  in 
human  organisms,  builds  upon  the  bone  and  strengthens  the  tissues. 

Is  it  wise  for  a  nation  to  put  a  limit  upon  its  power,  or  to  retard  its 
possible  achievements  $  Can  a  people  have  too  much  strength,  too 
much  prosperity,  too  much  honorable  and  happy  employment  ?  Shall 
not  the  nation  be  constant  to  itself? 
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STOP  THE  MONEY-DRAIN. 

The  general  productiveness  of  the  domestic  industry  of  a  country, 
depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  general  efficiency  of  its  laboring  arms, 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  state;  inasmuch  that,  if  industry  be 
not  encouraged,  upheld,  and  stimulated,  it  will  not  become  generally 
efficient ;  or,  if  efficient,  and  unsupported  by  friendly  legislation,  will 
cease  to  remain  so. 

The  labor  of  England  is  kept  in  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  in 
any  other  country,  because  of  the  wise  policy  of  England,  first,  in  the 
provision  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and,  second,  the  masterly 
activity  of  the  Government  to  provide  markets  for  her  productions. 

What  England  lacks  in  natural  resources  and  supply  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  activity  of  her  people,  the  wisdom  of  her  legisla- 
ture, and  the  diplomacy  of  her  statesmen.  A  condition  of  superior  nat- 
ural productiveness  should  be  esteemed  the  most  important  adjunct  to 
national  success. 

This  the  United  States  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  condition 
which  enables  a  people  to  purchase  the  raw  material  and  turn  it  into 
superior  manufactures  is  attained  by  consummate  study  and  the  most 
rigorous  appliances  of  art.  This  is  the  status  of  which  England  proudly 
boasts. 

The  latter  condition  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter. The  firsfe  is  the  condition  incident  to  prolific  natural  productions, 
depending  more  upon  the  employment  of  muscle  than  mind. 

What  we  import  from  other  countries  is  not  inspired  by  any  tactics  of 
mutuality  in  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  never  should  be,  since 
the  true  science  of  government  disallows  it.  In  England  it  may  be  so, 
because  English  imports  are  of  a  character  which  only  a  more  favored 
country  can  produce. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  our  own  country.  "We,  for  instance,  sell 
our  wool  and  cotton, and  largely  import  the  cloth  and  fabrics  into  which 
it  is  made,  virtually  admitting  that  England  is  the  more  favored  country 
for  manufacture,  while  we  are  the  more  favored  in  producing  the  raw 
material.  It  is  for  men  of  reflection  in  our  country  to  determine  if  it 
be  a  necessary,  prudent,  or  wise  policy  for  us  to  circumscribe  or  limit 
our  industrial  energies  to  a  simple  production  of  the  raw  materials, 
instead  of  diversifying  our  employments,  and  accomplishing  for  our- 
selves what  we  have  too  long  paid  other  nations  to  do  for  us. 

England  has  set  us  an  example  which  we  have  been  too  slow  to  follow. 
As  early  as  1749  England  had  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  to 
three  (3)  per  cent,  per  annum.  At  that  early  period  the  government  had 
ascertained  that  the  profits  upon  her  manufactured  productions  enriched 
the  nation  much  more  rapidly  than  the  loan  of  money  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  statistics  showing  the 
increase  of  her  manufactured  productions  to  come  to  an  understanding 
of  the  means  by  which  she  arrived  at  her  present  commercial  supremacy. 

I  refer  to  the  policy  of  England,  as  often  as  I  have  done,  that  my  coun- 
trymen may  be  enabled  to  observe  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  policy 
of  our  own  Government,  and  to  furnish  an  intimation  of  the  course 
which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  adopt,  or  admit  our  incapacity  for  self- 
government. 

It  may  be  charged  by  the  inconsiderate  that  I  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  the  evils  of  importations,  and  perhaps  some  may  oppose  the  meas- 
ures recommended,  because  they  would  have  so  absolute  a  tendency  to 
check  them. 
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Men  may  point  to  the  difference  in  our  international  exchanges,  and 
say  the  sum  is  not  marvelously  large — not  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
per  annum  !  To  which  a  sufficient  reply  may  be  given  in  stating  that 
one  hundred  million  dollars  per  annum,  which,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  doing  business,  is  much  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish, 
is  a  sum  of  itself  sufficient  to  sink  the  nation,  if  continued,  in  twenty 
years.  The  prospect  would  be  quite  dark  enough  if  we  were  confined 
to  this  difference  of  exchange ;  but  that  is  not  the  most  alarming  part 
of  the  account.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  sum 
named  is  about  double  the  sum  of  our  production  of  the  precious  metals, 
we  may  readily  perceive  that,  with  that  drain  alone,  the  nation  would 
be  impoverished  rapidly. 

When  we  add  sixty  millions  interest  annually,  to  be  discharged  on 
our  bonds  in  foreign  hands,  one  hundred  millions  interest  and  principal 
of  our  railroad  securities,  and  another  one  hundred  millions  spent  by 
our  itinerant  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  interesting  etceteras, 
the  reflection  is  not  amiss,  if  we  strike  for  a  reduction  at  the  first-named 
sum,  and  continue  our  vigorous  blows  until  we  have  routed  the  whole 
line. 

That  the  English  nation  has  been  able  to  achieve  so  much  of  what 
makes  a  nation  strong,  thrifty,  and  dominant,  under  circumstances 
widely  varying  from  us  in  natural  productions,  presents  to  us  a  lesson 
of  incalculable  importance,  if  there  be  spirit  enough  left  in  the  people 
to  profit  by  it. 

Descendants  of  the  same  race,  intelligent,  inventive,  energetic,  and 
naturally  ambitious,  we  may  well  question  the  causes  which  have  so 
potently  opposed  our  progress,  and  undermined  the  financial  status  of 
the  nation. 

To  briefly  summarize  these  causes,  I  may  state  that  England's  advan- 
tage is  wrought  from  cheap  labor,  low  rate  of  interest  on  money  exten- 
sively employed  in  manufactures,  cheap  transportation,  large  monetary 
accommodation,  and  an  internal  and  external  policy  consecrated  to  the 
serviceofEuglish  aggrandizement;  while  our  own  nation  maybe-charged 
with  entertaining  a  high  appreciation  of  credit,  an  ambition  to  surpass 
the  world  in  railroad  construction,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  engaging  capital  in  manufactures; 
inadequate  transportation,  extravagant  fondness  for  foreign  toys,  a 
policy  which  contemplates  the  elevation  to  place  and  position  of  indi- 
viduals, rather  than  the  advancement  of  the  common  interest ;  and  in- 
different monetary  provision,  unsupported  by  any  principle  or  system 
of  control,  and  a  congressional  legislation  seemingly  uninspired  by  those 
lofty  purposes  which  distinguish  true  statesmanship. 

BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  A  MONETARY  SYSTEM. 

When  silver  shall  be  fully  remonetized  by  Congress  I  will  submit, 
through  some  Representative  in  that  body,  a  carefully  prepared  mone- 
tary system,  comprising  the  following  essential  provisions  : 

1st.  The  requirement  that  the  entire  gold  and  silver  production  of 
the  country  shall  be  coined  into  money  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  part  of  our  bullion  product  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 

2d.  That  the  quantitative  relation  of  gold  and  silver  be  determined 
by  a  standard  adjusted  with  especial  reference  to  the  support  of  these 
two  metals  for  monetary  uses,  as  well  as  to  make  gold  coin  less  desira- 
ble for  export. 

3d.  That  gold  shall  not  be  coined  in  pieces  of  less  denominations  of 
value  than  five  dollars. 
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4tb.  That  silver  be  coined  principally  into  dollars  of  412J  grains,  the 
same  as  before  demonetized,  with  fractions  of"  halves,"  "  twenty-cent," 
arid  "  ten  cent "  pieces,  and  that  a  composite  of  nickel  and  other  metals 
shall  be  used  for  lesser  coins. 

5th.  That  the  nation  shall  issue  and  be  the  source  of  a  one  only  paper 
money  in  bills  not  less  than  five  dollars  legal  tender,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  functions  of  use  which  attaches  to  the  coined  money  of  the  nation, 
and  to  be  an  absolute  equivalent  of  coined  money,  made  interchangeable 
for  the  bonds  of  the  Government,  bearing  3.G5  per  cent,  interest  per 
annum,  and  issuable  to  any  and  all  citizens  of  the  republic  in  sums  of 
$  1.000  and  upward,  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  upon  the  hypothe- 
cation of  the  bonds  of  the  Government's  security. 

6th.  That  the  Government  take  upon  itself  the  issue,  regulation,  and 
entire  control  of  all  of  its  monetary  creations,  and  sever  its  connection 
with  all  banking  institutions  and  all  private  corporations. 

7th.  That  the  Treasury  and  subtreasuries  of  the  United  States  shall 
become  the  depositories  of  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  product  of  the 
country,  and  tlie  dispensing  and  issuing  agencies  of  the  money  of  the 
Government. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

HENBY  S.  FITCH. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  P.  JONES, 

Chairman  of  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


AUGUST  BELMONT. 

NEW  YOKE,  November  13, 1876. 

SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  following  reply  to 
the  interrogatories  contained  in  your  circular  of  the  1st  of  last  month : 

1.  I  attribute  the  recent  change  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and 
gold  to  the  fact  that  silver  has  been  demonetized  by  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  and  to  the  increased  production  of  silver  within  the 
last  five  years. 

2.  There  has  been  no  rise  in  the  price  of  gold ;  the  change  is  entirely 
in  the  decline  of  silver. 

3.  Gold  being  the  standard  of  value  in  all  the  money  centers  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  rise  or  fall.    Its  abundance  or  scarcity  influences  for 
a  rise  or  fall  in  price  all  other  commodities  of  trade  and  exchange. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  banking  interest  throughout  the  country  has 
been  depressed,  with  a  great  reduction  of  the  volume  of  its  business, 
and  still  greater  diminution  of  its  legitimate  profit. 

5.  The  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  continued  plethora  of 
money,  caused  by  distrust  and  stagnation  of  business,  can  furnish  you 
better  datas  for  a  comparison  of  the  present  condition  of  our  banking 
interest  with  that  of  former  years  than  I  can  undertake  to  give  you. 

6.  To  the  great  destruction  of  material  interests  by  *'our  years  of  civil 
war,  to  the  losses  of  the  great  fires  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  to  the  con- 
struction of  nurnorous  railroads  which  cannot  possibly  give  a  return  of 
dividends  for  years  to  come,  if  ever,  on  the  immense  amounts  of  money 
invested  in  them,  to  an  undue  expansion  of  credit  caused  by  our  irre- 
deemable paper  currency,  and  to  a  great  extravagance  and  waste  in  the 
expenditures  of  individuals  and  corporations  consequent  upon  specula- 
tion and  overtrading. 
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7.  England  and  Germany  are  suffering,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
under  a  similar  depression  and  stagnation  of  trade  and  industry,  but  it 
has  no  connection  with  our  troubles,  which  I  consider  local. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

AUGUST  BELMONT. 
The  Hon.  JOHN  P.  JONES,  U.  8.  Senator, 

Chairman  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  New  York. 


THE  BALTIMORE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  interrogatories  (by  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission, 
187G)  which  have  been  referred  to  your  committee  on  bonks  and  cur- 
rency are  so  very  comprehensive,  and  embrace  in  their  scope  so  many 
questions  that  constitute  the  great  financial  problem  of  the  country,  that 
we  feel  the  narrow  limits  of  our  report  and  the  comparatively  brief  time 
that  we  can  devote  to  the  subject  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  its  proper 
treatment. 

With  these  reasons  for  the  brief  but,  we  think,  definite  answers 
which  we  beg  to  offer,  we  feel  that  we  will  be  excused  from  advancing 
theories  upon  such  grave  subjects — the  results  of  manifold  complications 
— which  experience  and  a  further  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  alone  can  fully  elucidate. 

2.  The  causes  to  which  are  to  be  "  attributed  the  recent  changes  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver"  are  both  varied  and  separate  as  to 
each;  for  while  many  influences  have  been  apparent  which  have  com- 
bined to  effect  the  recent  reduction  in  the  premium  on  gold,  the  marked 
decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  was  witnessed  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1876,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  largely  increased 
production  from  the  mines  of  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  supply 
from  other  sources,  being  met  by  a  greatly  reduced  demand  in  the  Lou- 
don  market. 

This  decreased  demand  in  London  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  German  law  of  1871,  which  prescribed  that  gold  shall  be  the 
mono-metallic  standard  in  that  country,  not  only  stopped  the  coinage  of 
silver  throughout  the  German  states,  thus  changing  that  country  from 
a  purchaser  of  silver  to  a  seller  of  that  metal,  but  also  greatly  reduced 
the  coinage  of  silver  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  inas- 
much as  this  change  in  Germany  having  broken  the  old  established  rule 
of  loi  to  1  as  the  relative  value  of  silver  to  gold,  there  is  no  longer  this 
fixed  parity  between  the  metals  as  standard  values  of  exchange. 

Also,  English  merchandise  sold  in  Asia  and  South  America  has  beep, 
for  the  most  part,  paid  for  in  silver,  which  being  thus  the  medium  of 
exchange  with  the  countries  of  India,  the  prostration  of  business 
throughout  the  East  has  resulted  in  a  correspondingly  reduced  demand 
for  silver  to  cover  the  exchanges  with  these  countries,  and  hence  has 
combined  with  the  influences  already  cited  to  produce  the  decline  in  the 
market-value  of  silver  under  present  consideration. 

3.  The  question  whether  this  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  was  likely  to 
prove  permanent  would  seem  to  have  been  answered,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, by  the  very  recent  course  of  the  market  in  London,  where  silver 
has  been  quoted  as  high  as58£  pence  per  ounce,  (1,000  fine,)  an  advance 
from  4G|  pence,  to  which  it  had  fallen  during  last  spring,  and  the  influ- 
ences to  which  this  advance  in  price  would  seem  to  be  assignable  are  the 
diminished  supply  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  j  the  belief  that 
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Italy  has  been  contemplating  an  improvement  in  her  currency,  by  coin- 
ing large  amounts  of  silver,  and  the  increased  demand  in  London,  as  a 
medium  of  remittance  to  the  East,  consequent  upon  the  better  business 
prospects  in  the  countries  of  India,  though  how  far  these  effects  may 
be  real,  or  the  result  of  speculative  influences,  render  the  question  inca- 
pable of  more  definite  answer. 

4.  As  to  what  extent  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  would  be 
affected  by  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  defi- 
nitely.   That  such  a  course  would  have  a  very  marked  effect  is  quite 
apparent,  but  experience  alone  could  define  the  limits  of  the  many  in- 
fluences which  would  thus  become  active. 

5.  As  to  whether  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  would  be  facili- 
tated more  by  having  the  single  standard  of  gold,  or  the  double  stand- 
ard of  gold  and  silver,  we  think  that  a  permanent  resumption  would  be 
the  more  facilitated  by  the  single  standard  of  gold,  for,  though  the  re- 
mouetizatiou  of  silver  would  doubtless  hasten  a  quasi  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  we  do  not  think  that  this  would  be  a  permanent  re- 
turn to  a  gold  basis  as  at  present  understood. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  would  distinctly  express  their 
judgment  as  decidedly  adverse  to  a  bi-metallic  standard;  that  silver 
should  become  a  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  for  more  than  a  very 
limited  amount.  Without  saying  whether  this  amount  should  be  other 
than  as  at  present  established,  and  without  mentioning  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  upon  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  no  stronger 
reason  against  silver  being  an  unlimited  legal  tender  could  be  cited  than 
has  been  presented  by  the  wide  and  rapid  fluctuations  in  its  market- 
value  above  referred  to,  which  legislative  enactments  would  certainly 
be  powerless  to  obviate  or  control  in  the  future  any  more  than  the  acts 
of  Congress  have  prevented  the  depreciation  of  United  States  notes 
and  all  the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  double  standard  of  values,  from  which 
the  country  has  so  long  been  suffering  in  all  its  business  enterprises. 

G.  In  case  of  having  the  double  standard  we  do  not  see  that  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  established  in  the  United  States 
upon  a  different  parity  from  that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  other 
countries,  in  which  fifteen  and  one-half  parts  of  silver  have  been  cur- 
rently equal  to  one  part  of  gold. 

7.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  we 
think  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  nations  in  their  present  policy  of  employing  silver  as 
an  unlimited  legal  tender,  which  we  would  consider  undesirable  for  rea- 
sons which  would  seem  apparent  from  the  views  already  expressed. 

The  8th  and  last  interrogatory  we  would  answer  by  saying  that,  in 
our  "opinion,  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  combined  with  the 
current  and  anticipated  supplies  of  that  metal  from  the  mines  of  the 
world,  is  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  existing  gold  prices  and  com- 
mercial credits,  and  permit  of  the  continued  development  of  commerce 
and  industry  without  retardation."  It  has  been  ample  in  the  past  for 
all  peaceful  purposes,  and  we  see  nothing  in  the  present  to  indicate  that 
the  developments  of  creation  will  not  respond  to  the  demands  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  future ;  and  your  committee  would,  therefore, 
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strongly  advocate  a  uniform  gold  standard  for  all  "countries  of  Europe 
and  America,"  letting  all  things  conform  thereunto. 
.Respectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH  H.  RIEMAN. 
W.  W.  SPENCE. 
W.  G.  BOWDOIN. 
EOBT.  A.  FISHER. 
G.  AVON  LLNGUY. 
I.  HALL  PLEASANTS,  Esq., 

President  of  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore. 


JOHN  I.  BENNETT. 

CHICAGO,  November  27,  1876. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular-letter,  under  date  of 
October  21,  1876,  requesting  my  answer  to  certain  interrogatories  ac- 
companying your  letter,  and  framed  in  view  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
you  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  making  it  your  duty  to  inquire — 

First.  Into  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent  or  otherwise; 
the  effects  thereof  on  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  upon  the  standard  of  values  in  this  and  for- 
eign countries; 

Second.  Into  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this 
country;  and,  if  restored,  what  the  legal  relation  between  the  two  metals, 
silver  and  gold,  should  be; 

Third.  Into  the  policy  of  continuing  the  legal-tender  notes  concur- 
rently with  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effects  thereof  upon  the  la- 
bor, industries,  and  wealth  of  the  country ;  and, 

Fourth.  Into  the  best  means  lor  providing  for  facilitating  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments. 

The  mere  expression  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  this  character  is  of 
little  or  no  value,  except  as  supported  by  facts  and  reasons  upon  which 
the  opinion  is  based. 

These  questions,  although  practical  in  their  application,  and  now  of 
the  most  vital  interest  to  the  United  States,  are  to  be  solved  upon  scien- 
tific principles,  rather  than  upon  supposed  experience.  Given  the  data 
upon  which  these  questions  rest,  and  in  which  they  are  conditioned,  the 
law  of  political  philosophy  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  and  which 
deduced  from  them,  is  reached  in  nowise  differently  from  the  mode  of 
deduction  in  the  natural  or  other  sciences.  What,  then,  are  these  data, 
or  essential  facts  ? 

They  are:  the  amount  and  value  of  the  production  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, in  the  past  and  in  the  present;  their  adaptability  for  use  as  money, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  the  extent  of  these  uses  of  the  one  and 
the  other  metal — where  these  metals  are  mined — the  existing  stock  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  their  anticipated  supplies  from  the  mines  of  the 
world,  and  in  what  relative  proportion. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  from  which  must  be  drawn  reasons  in 
favor  of  the  double  or  single  standard.  These  facts,  independent  of  opin- 
ion, cannot  be  changed,  and  no  theory  of  finance  can  stand  which 
does  not  conform  to  them. 

While  great  exactness  cannot  be  claimed  as  to  the  ascertainment  of 
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those  facts,  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  removed  from  controversy  as  to 
their  substance. 

From  the  official  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Min- 
ing Statistics,  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  for  nearly  3,500 
years,  is  shown  to  have  remained  about  the  same.  This  ratio,  from 
1GOO  B.  C.  to  1640  A.  D.,  except  where  special  causes  produced  tempo- 
rary fluctuation,  was  about  as  1  of  gold  to  13  of  silver.  (Raymond's  Re- 
port, 1875,  pp.  473-475.)  From  A.  D.  1665  to  1873 — a  period  of  over  two 
centuries,  allot'  which  is  since  the  discovery  of  the  Americas  and  the  devel- 
opment of  their  mineral  wealth — the  ratio  has  stood  at  about  1  of  gold  to 
15.5  of  silver.  (Raymond's  Report,  1875,  pp.  475  and  478.)  In  1680  the 
ratio  was  the  same  as  in  1864 — 15  4,  periods  216  years  remote.  So  from 
1801  to  1810  the  ratio  was  1  to  15.61,  and  in  1869  and  1870  the  ratio  was  1 
to  15.60.  From  1841  to  1850  it  was  1  to  15.83,  and  in  1873, 1  to  15.9.  From 
1701  to  1720  it  was  the  same  as  in  1859 — 158  years  from  the  former  date — 
being  as  1  to  15.21.  In  1873  and  1874  there  occurred  a  sudden  disturbance 
of  the  ratio,  it  having  changed  from  1  to  15.63  in  1872  to  1  to  16.15  in 
1874.  The  causes  for  the  sudden  disturbances  of  ratio  in  former  times 
are  authenticated  facts  in  history,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ratio  was 
sure  to  follow  the  removal  of  the  temporary  causes.  The  ratio  of 
values  between  these  two  metals  is  too  well  established  by  authentic 
history  to  be  doubted.  It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  author- 
ities mentioned,  that  for  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  America  there 
was  no  perceptible  change  in  the  ratio,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  gold  product  of  California  and  Australia  in  1847  and  1851, 
respectively,  there  was  no  change  of  relative  values  from  1841  to  1873,  it 
being  as  1  to  15.83  in  the  former  and  as  1  to  15.9  in  the  latter  year,  and 
that  the  intermediate  fluctuations  for  the  intervening  32  years  were 
slight. 

Following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  was  entirely  out  of  its  former  proportion  to  that  of  silver, 
it  being  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole 
annual  product  of  the  world  was  about  $15,000,000  gold  and  $40,000,000 
silver,  while  in  1853  the  annual  gold  product  of  the  world  amounted  to 
$165,000,000  and  that  of  silver  scarcely  more  than  $40,000,000,  the  ratio 
of  production  being  at  the  former  period  little  less  than  three  times  as 
much  silver  as  gold,  while  in  the  latter  year  it  was  less  than  one-fourth 
as  much.  And  yet  this  enormous  disproportion  of  production  caused  no 
essential  change  in  the  ratio  of  value  of  the  metals.  The  inference  is 
fair,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  history  of  these  metals  for  the  centuries, 
that  no  temporary  disproportion  of  product  of  the  two  metals  will  have 
any  immediate  effect  upon  the  ratio  of  their  values  so  long  as  gold  and 
silver  coin  have  a  like  use  as  money. 

The  laws  of  trade  have  always  proved  adequate  to  distribute  the 
excess  of  production  of  either  metal  in  any  part  of  the  globe  where 
an  excess  existed  to  other  portions  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the 
same  metal,  and  thus  to  keep  the  equilibrium  the  same;  for  the  demands 
of  the  arts,  useful  and  ornamental,  have  appropriated  to  the  wants  of 
mankind  the  residue  of  the  excess. 

All  history  shows  that  no  cause  has  ever  so  suddenly  and  certainly 
changed  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  edicts  of  Kings,  acts 
of  Parliament,  or  laws  of  Congress,  giving  or  taking  from  them  their  legal 
attributes  as  money  or  arbitrarily  changing  the  ratio  of  their  value. 
And  so  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  practical  demonetization  of 
silver  in  the  United  States  in  1873,  preceded  by  its  practical  demonetiza- 
tion in  Germany,  with  a  threatened  following  by  other  European  couu- 
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tries,  was,  and  now  is,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  silver  and  the  temporary  disturbance  of  the  ratio  of  values 
between  gold  and  silver.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  addition 
to  silver  of  the  attribute  of  lawful  money,  imparting  to  it  a  new  use,  an 
efficiency  to  discharge  debts  and  effectuate  exchanges,  necessarily  aug- 
ments its  value. 

The  removal,  therefore,  of  this  legal  quality,  or  the  possibility  of  it, 
was  as  much  a  subtraction  from  the  value  of  silver  as  a  reduction  of  the 
fineness  or  quantity  contained  in  coin  would  have  been. 

Hence  the  sudden  change  of  ratio  since  1873.  It  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  increased  product  of  our  silver-mines ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  gold  product  from  1847  to  1851  produced  no 
such  result. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  should  be  borne  in,  mind.  While 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  not  do  violence  to  any  principle 
which  demands  recognition  throughout  the  world,  they  should  so  legis- 
late as  to  utilize  their  own  resources,  and  obey  the  behests  of  their  own 
necessities  and  interests. 

A  growing  and  perhaps  already  the  largest  wealth-producing  factor 
of  the  United  States  is  its  gold  and  silver  mines. 

It  is  in  great  measure  to  these  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  look  for  a  restoration  of  prosperity,  the  payment  of  their  immense 
public  and  private  debt,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

Providence  points  to  this  now  partially-developed  mineral  wealth  of 
our  Western  States  and  Territories  as  the  welcomed  means  of  our  deliver- 
ance from  present  business  and  financial  ills.  Shall  we  blindly  disregard 
it "?  What  are  the  facts  concerning  this  mineral  wealth  of  ours  1  The 
gold  and  silver  product  of  the  States  and  Territories  are  estimated  to 
have  been — 

In  1869 , $61,  500, 000 

1870 , 66, 000, 000 

1871 66,663,000 

1872 , 63, 943,  857 

1873 71, 642, 523 

1874 72,428,206 

Making  a  total  of 402, 177, 586 

in  the  six  years.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  product  for  1875  and  1876 
has  largely  exceeded  those  of  these  years,  and  that  the  aggregate  product 
of  this  country  for  the  last  eight  years,  covering  the  administration  of 
President  Grant,  will  not  fall  short  of  $550,000,000. 

The  ratio  of  the  gold  to  the  silver  product  during  these  years  is  not 
known  with  precision,  but  the  amount  of  silver  produced  has  been  fully 
equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  that  of  gold,  the  silver  product  of  Nevada 
alone  having  been — 
In  1872 $22,477,045  75 

1873,  about , 24,942,724  00 

1874,  over 30, 954, 602  00 

I  have  seen  no  official  report  for  the  years  1875  and  1876;  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  for  the  last  five  years  the  amount  of  silver  produced 
in  this  country  has  been  fully  equal,  measured  by  value,  to  that  of  gold. 

The  development  of  the  Black  Hills  and  its  gold-bearing  mineral 
wealth  will  probably  increase  the  proportion  of  gold  ;  but  the  further 
development  of  the  silver-bearing  States  and  Territories  also  promises  a 
large  increase  of  the  silver  product. 
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As  an  American  political  economist,  how  can  any  one  contend  that 
this  half  of  the  entire  product  of  the  preo  ous-metnl  mining  interests  of 
the  United  States  should  be  deprived  of  its  chiefest  use,  its  most  val- 
uable office — its  use  as  money —  thereby  destroying  the  prime  demand 
for  it  and  striking  down  its  value?  The  practical  demonetization  of 
silver  in  the  United  States  is  a  suicidal  blow  struck  at  American  industry. 

It  was  a  wrong  done  to  every  American  citizen  who  was  not  the  mere 
holder  of  national,  corporate,  municipal,  or  personal  obligations. 

It  inflicted  a  vital  injury  upon  property,  labor,  and  every  species  of 
industry  in  the  entire  land,  which  its  authors  should  make  haste  to 
repair. 

Congress  with  as  much  propriety  might  by  legislative  enactment  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  wheat  or  corn  for  food.  Were  not  the  world's  general 
demand  for  silver  the  same  that  it  has  always  been — did  it  not  naturally 
flow  to  other  countries  to  fill  silver  vacua  there,  thus  finding  a  ready 
foreign  market,  and  to  that  extent  throwing,  thus  much,  the  balance  of 
trade  with  foreign  nations  in  our  favor — the  policy  of  demonetization 
might  seem  less  blind  and  wicked. 

Why  should  we  follow  the  lead  of  Germany  and  England,  and  demon- 
etize silver,  thereby,  by  our  example  and  practice,  closing  the  markets 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  world  to  this  one  of  our  most  abundant  pro- 
ducts ?  And  that,  too,  at  the  present  time,  when  the  questions  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  us  all  are,  How  shall  we  revive  our  industries; 
how  shall  we  discharge  our  public  and  private  obligations ;  how  shall 
we  resume  specie  payment  ?  Our  example  might  well  be  expected  to 
•weaken  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  other  nations,  who 
still  maintain  the  double  standard.  But  should  we  succeed  in  tempora- 
rily demonetizing  silver,  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  it  would 
only  be  temporary.  There  never  yet  has  been  a  time,  since  the  organ- 
ization of  civilized  society,  when  silver  was  not  used  as  money.  All 
history  shows  that  silver  has  been  in  more  constant  and  general  use  as 
money  than  gold.  There  is  much  also  in  the  character  of  the  metal  itself 
which  adapts  it  to  use  as  money.  It  will  pass  uninjured  through  intense 
heat,  in  which  other  metals  are  destroyed.  It  is  the  brightest  of  the 
metals.  It  is  maleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious.  Its  tenacity  compared 
with  gold  is  as  19  to  15.  It  is  entirely  unaffected  by  contact  with  air  or 
oxygen.  (2  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Mines,  &e.t  p.  20.)  These  qualities 
eminently  fit  it  for  use  as  money,  and  in  the  future  will  maintain  it  in 
use  as  money.  So  long  as  silver  shall  continue  to  be  coined  and  used 
as  money,  the  excess  of  the  silver  product  of  the  world  will  be  readily 
taken  up. 

The  silver  product  of  the  world  is  not  so  large  as  to  occasion  alarm. 

From  1790  to  1802,  owing  to  the  excessive  production  of  silver  in 
iNorth  and  South  America,  the  Spanish  Dominions,  and  Brazil,  over  that 
of  gold,  the  total  quantity  of  silver  was  to  that  of  gold  in  the  ratio  of 
55  to  1,  while  the  ratio  of  real  value  was  as  1  to  15.  This  was  owing  to 
the  greater  variety  and  extent  of  uses  of  silver  than  gold,  for  purposes 
other  than  as  money.  (1  Ure,  947.)  Its  adaptability  to  these  other  uses 
tends  directly  to  properly  distribute  the  two  metals,  so  as  to  meet  and 
harmonize  the  requirements  of  commerce  and  business  throughout  the 
world.  But  if  you  demonetize  silver  you  not  only  destroy  one  of  its 
prime  uses  and  the  source  of  one  of  its  chief  demands.  You  also  degrade 
it  for  every  other  use  to  which  it  is  adapted. 

Another  reason  why  silver  should  be  remonetized  is,  that  it  is  ord.ained 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  one  of  the  constitutional  coins  of  the  United 
States.  The  fifth  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
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vides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  coin  money,"  &c.  Again,  the 
tenth  section  provides,  by  way  of  prohibition,  that  "no  State  shall  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,"  &c.  It  is  clear  from  these  provisions  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  establish  a  double  standard  of 
coin  5  that  gold  coin  and  silver  coin  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
constitutional  money  of  the  United  States. 

To  demonetize  silver,  therefore,  is  to  nullify  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  for  Congress  to  fail  to  provide 
for  silver  coinage  as  to  prohibit  it  in  terms.  The  one  is  doing  by  indi- 
rection what  is  otherwise  done  directly. 

This  is  the  construction  which,  until  1873,  Congress  has,  by  its  vari- 
ous coinage  acts,  given  to  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Pro- 
vision has  always  been  made  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  coin  pari 
passu. 

The  constitutional  silver  as  well  as  gold  coin  has  become  endeared  to 
the  American  people.  To  strike  down  either  is  to  strike  at  the  sacred 
and  patriotic  history  of  the  country. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the  patriotic  attachment  of  the  people. 
Congress  may  regulate  these  coins,  but  it  may  not  blot  out  and  destroy 
either.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  aside  from  all  other  considerations,  this 
controversy  should  end.  It  is  not  an  open  question.  The  Constitution 
has  foreclosed  it. 

Whatever  Germany  and  England  may  do,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
follow  in  their  wake  on  this  question.  Our  course  is  predetermined,  and 
it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 

Nor  have  we  any  occasion  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  founders 
of  the  Government  settled  the  question  ior  us. 

Thisisnotoueof  theclauses  of  our  fundamentallaw  which  time  hasdem- 
oustrated  not  to  have  been  wisely  framed.  It  is  a  consideration  in  favor 
of  a  double  gold  and  silver  standard,  that  the  circulation  of  silver  coin 
as  a  co-ordinate  standard  with  gold  coin  most  effectually  tends  to  check 
monopolies  and  financial  crises.  Silver  coin  is  pre-eminently  the  money 
for  the  poorer  classes.  Owing  to  its  great  bulk  compared  with  its  value, 
it  will  ever  remain  largely  distributed  among  the  poor  and  middle  classes. 
It  will,  upon  the  approach  of  financial  trouble  in  a  country,  be  more  or 
less  hoarded  by  these  classes.  It  is  imperishable,  and  will  not  be  de- 
posited at  such  times  with  savings  or  other  banks.  Who  does  not  know 
that  if  the  proper  amount  per  capita  of  silver  coin  had  been  in  circulation 
in  this  country  in  1873,  when  the  panic  struck  it,  much  of  its  evil  would 
have  been  averted?  Whole  communities,  entire  classes,  would  not,  in 
that  case,  as  they  were  in  1873,  have  been  left  for  weeks  without  a  penny 
at  their  command  for  the  support  of  their  families,  for  the  want  of  funds 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  pay  depositors.  A  proper  distribution  of  a 
silver  currency  in  a  country  tends  to  independence  and  stability  in  the 
more  dependent  classes  of  society.  Hoarding  by  them  in  small  quanti- 
ties is  an  element  of  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single-standard 
gold  currency,  I  am  well  satisfied,  would  not  accomplish  this  result. 
Owing  to  the  greater  value  and  less  bulk  of  gold  coin,  the  work  of  aggre- 
gation at  the  great  financial  centers  would  be  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished. 

The  condition  of  France  furnishes  a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  proposition.  Notwithstanding  her  crushing  defeat  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  and  the  immense  indemnity  that  country  was  compelled 
to  pay  to  Germany,  the  amount  was  readily  contributed  by  her  own 
people. 
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This  could  not  have  been  possible  under  any  other  monetary  system 
than  the  double-coin  standard.  The  relief  carue  from  the  masses  of  her 
people  and  not  from  the  capitalist.  The  silver  distributed  among  and 
hoarded  by  the  common  people  was  available  to  pay  off  the  national  in- 
demnity. And  this,  too,  was  done  without  checking  industrial  enter- 
prises or  jarring  commercial  values. 

The  subject  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  but  the  exigency  of  the  times 
demands  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  maintain  paper  money 
and  gold  and  silver  coin  at  par  with  each  other  and  continue  them  ail 
in  circulation  at  the  same  time.  Is  not  a  successful  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion attainable?  From  the  most  reliable  information  I  can  acquire  on 
the  subject,  the  average  amount  of  savings  deposited  by  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes  in  savings-banks  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  than 
$1,500,000,000,  an  amount  $300,000,000  in  excess  of  the  entire  volume 
of  foreign-held  bonds  of  the  Government,  which  is  said  to  be  about 
$1,200,000,000.  Many  of  these  savings-banks  are  of  doubtful  responsi- 
bility, furnishing  little  or  no  security  to  the  depositors.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment establish  in  connection  with  its  larger  post  offices  and  its  sub- 
treasuries  a  system  of  Government  savings-banks,  and  furnish  the  toiling 
millions  of  this  country  a  place  of  safe  deposit  for  their  savings,  issuing 
to  the  depositor  an  interconvertible  Government  bond  bearing  3.65  per 
cent,  or  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  these  deposits.  This  would  enable 
the  Government  to  call  in  its  foreign-held  bonds,  and  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  exporting  coin  to  meet  interest,  while  it  would  intensify  the  in- 
terest of  every  depositor  in  his  Government. 

The  system  is  not  altogether  an  experiment.  England  has  tried  it,  and 
the  results  are  satisfactory  there.  Could  this  be  accomplished,  it  would 
save  exportation  of  $60,000,000  of  coin  per  annum  to  meet  interest  on 
bonds  in  Europe.  Again,  make  Treasury  notes  full  legal  tender.  They 
are  not  now.  They  are  not  receivable  for  customs  dues.  The  Govern- 
ment compels  domestic  creditors  to  receive  them  as  full  legal  tender, 
but  dishonors  them  itself  by  refusing  their  acceptance  in  payment  of 
customs  dues.  This  defect  in  the  legal-tender  quality  of  Treasury  notes 
affects  their  value  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  demonetization  of 
silver  affected  the  value  of  that  metal.  Make  them  full  legal  tender 
to  the  Government  in  payment  of  the  $260,000,000  or  more  annually  of 
its  customs  dues  and  other  taxes,  and  their  value  will  rapidly  appreciate 
to  par  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  These  three  currencies  to  be  kept  at  par 
with  each  other  must  have  the  same  legal-tender  quality,  the  same  pur- 
chasing power,  otherwise  the  superior  currency  will  be  hoarded  and 
driven  out  of  general  use.  Still,  again,  provide  by  law  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Treasury  notes  after  a  given  date  by  payment,  upon  presentation, 
in  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  in  an  interchangeable  Government  bond  bear- 
ing 3.65  per  cent,  or  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  at  the  option  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  only  re-enacting  the  law  under  which  Treasury  notes 
were  originally  issued.  This  will  enable  the  Government  to  regulate  the 
volume  of  paper  money. 

Revise  the  banking  law,  and  by  gradation  and  at  stated  periods  com- 
pel the  use  of  an  interchangeable  3.65  per  cent,  bond  for  banking  pur- 
poses, and  call  in  a  like  amount  of  other  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  issuing  Treasury  notes  to  the  banks  to  the  par  value  of  bonds 
deposited,  and  causing  redemption  to  be  made  of  the  present  bank-notes. 
Require  the  banks  to  keep  in  their  vaults,  or  with  the  Government,  a 
proper  and  established  percentage  of  their  deposits,  in  gold  and  silver 
coin,  Treasury  notes,  and  interconvertible  bonds,  for  the  protection  of 
depositors,  and  abolish  all  Government  taxes  upon  banks  as  such, 
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Establish  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  bay  bullion 
with  3.C5  interchangeable  bonds  or  Treasury  notes,  accumulating  coin 
in  the  Treasury  sufficient  for  all  demands  upon  it  for  redemption  and 
other  purposes.  Abolish  syndicates;  abstain  from  legislation  in  favor 
of  any  class,  and  confide  the  financial  support  of  the  Government,  as  we 
do  our  liberties,  to  tbe  people,  and  not  to  a  privileged  class. 

I  am  aware  these  suggestions  are  crude,  and  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  go  further  into  detail  on  this  subject ;  but  I  believe  it  pos- 
sible, by  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  or  some  such  measures  as  these, 
to  continue  in  circulation  along  with  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  at  par  with 
both,  Government  legal-tender  notes  to  the  extent  of  the  full  volume  of 
the  paper  currency  required  in  the  United  States.  Lighten  the  burden 
of  bank  taxation,  and  place  the  taxation  upon  capital  invested  in 
national  banks  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other  property  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  for- 
tify these  propositions  by  arguments  which  would  seem  to  suggest  them- 
selves. In  the  absence  of  a  national  debt  the  opposition  of  so  many  to 
permitting  the  Government  to  maintain  a  system  of  banking,  as  some 
contend  this  is,  would  be  well  grounded.  But  the  Government,  with  its 
bonded  interest-bearing  debt  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  has  only  the 
choice  of  evils.  It  is  confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  dangers  of 
Scylla,  and  on  the  other  the  threatenings  of  Charybdis.  It  has  neces- 
sarily to  manage  its  own  finance,  and  in  so  doing  make  this  bonded  debt 
at  the  same  time  the  basis  and  security  of  a  banking  system  in  wbich 
the  Government,  and,  through  it,  the  people,  shall  maintain  the  position 
of  supreme  control,  or  it  must  yield  to  the  requirements  of  syndicates 
and  combined  capital,  with  all  the  consequences  which  must  follow. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
prosperity  and  existence  of  the  Government  is  threatened  with  more 
imminent  peril  from  combined  capital  and  moneyed  monopolies  than 
from  any  other  source.  Tbe  people  of  this  country  will  not  long  sub- 
mit to  the  creation  by  legal  enactment  of  any  privileged  class  in  finances. 
The  evils  to  result  from  a  defective  civil  service  in  managing  the  national 
finances,  admitted  to  exist  as  they  are,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
which  are  sure  to  follow  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  will  in  effect 
create  special  privileges  in  banking  in  any  class. 

While  a  banking  system  based  on  the  bonds  of  the  Government  is  the 
safest  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  people  ever  existing  in  this  country, 
the  Government  must  maintain  its  supreme  control  of  the  system  and 
guarantee  equal  privilege  upon  the  same  terms  to  all. 

Tbe  matter  of  prime  importance,  however,  is  for  Congress  to  so  legis- 
late as  to  utilize  our  gold  and  silver  product  until  the  increased  volume 
of  our  gold  and  silver  coin  shall  be  adequate  to  bring  about  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  by  virtue  of  natural  causes.  Eesumption  can 
never  be  reached  otherwise.  Joint  resolutions  of  Congress  to  resume 
at  a  given  date  are  as  ineffectual  as  a  resolve  that  water  should  there- 
after, by  its  own  gravity,  run  up  hill.  First  fill  up  all  of  the  currency 
rills  throughout  all  the  country  with  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  their  ac- 
cumulated volumes  will  fill  up  the  stream,  and  not  till  then. 

It  is  manifest  that,  after  resumption  of  specie  payment,  the  aggregate 
volume  of  coin  and  paper  money  must  be  much  larger  than  would  be 
consistent  with  the  commercial  interest  of  the  country  were  there  as 
now  only  an  unredeemable  paper  currency  in  circulation;  because  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  would  circulate  as  money,  the 
residue  being  held  in  the  Government  or  bank  vaults  for  redemption 
purposes.  So  that  tbe  real  practical  volume  of  the  currency  affecting 
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the  value  of  property  would  be  the  paper  money  of  the  country,  plus 
the  minor  fraction  of  the  coin,  the  major  fraction  of  the  latter  being 
held  as  a  reserve  or  without  circulating,  and  being  represented  by  an 
equal  amount  of  paper  promises  to  pay.  IP.  the  present  deranged 
financial  condition  of  the  country  property  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  said 
to  have  a  market  value.  Money  is  the  only  thing  of  certain  value,  and 
that  is  hoarded  by  the  capitalist. 

Again,  whether  some  ot  the  nations  of  Europe  shall  adopt  the  single 
or  double  standard,  it  is  quite  certain  that  India,  as  well  as  China,  Japan, 
and  other  populations  of  Asia,  will  continue  to  use  silver  almost  exclu- 
sively, and,  with  their  immense  populations,  use  our  surplus  -silver- 
product,  and  thus  continue  to  tend  to  maintain  the  relative  value  of  our 
domestic  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  so  regulate  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  that  bullion  and  not  coin  shall  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  So  far  as  silver  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  debase  the  coin,  especially  the 
minor  coins,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  This  practice  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  disturb  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  coin  debased.  It  was  so,  also,  in  the  days  of  the 
Koman  Empire. 

So  far  as  amalgamation  is  necessary  to  give  the  proper  qualities  to 
the  coin  for  use  as  money,  while  the  inherent  or  intrinsic  value  is  but 
slightly  changed,  no  objection  can  be  raised ;  but  where  debasement  to 
a  greater  degree  than  that  takes  place,  merely  to  prevent  exportation,  it 
seems  to  be  a  departure  from  the  principle  which  alone  commends  a 
system  of  hard  money,  viz,  that  the  metal  constituting  the  coin  is  of 
the  actual  or  intrinsic  value  which  it  nominally  represents  as  money. 

For  Congress  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  quarter  dollars  and  other 
minor  coins,  so  debased  in  quality  as  to  have  the  inherent  value  of  only 
a.  fraction  of  the  amount  they  nominally  represent  as  money,  is  on  the 
same  principle  upon  which  a  fractional  currency  was  issued.  It  is  forc- 
ing a  fictitious  value  upon  the  coin.  Is  there  no  other  way  in  which  this 
object  can  be  accomplished,  and  the  further  coinage  of  subsidiary  coin 
stopped?  So  long  as  bullion  is  cheaper  than  coin,  it  would  seem  that 
bullion  and  not  coin  would  be  exported.  Is  it  not  wiser,  while  the  sub- 
ject is  now  under  revision,  to  make  the  mint  charge  for  coinage  just  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  excess  of  our  domestic  gold  and  silver  product  to  be 
exported  as  bullion  rather  than  coin? 

It  is  made,  I  perceive,  the  duty  of  your  honorable  commission  to 
inquire  and  report  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  legal-tender  notes  con- 
currently with  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effects  thereof  upon  the 
labor,  industries,  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

Although  you  do  not  invite  discussion  of  this  question,  you  will  par- 
don me  for  a  mere  reference  to  it  in  passing. 

In  my  judgment  the  continuance  of  the  legal-tender  notes  concurrently 
with  gold  and  silver  coin  is  as  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government  as  it 
is  to  provide  for  their  redemption  in  coin.  No  paper  currency  was  ever 
so  satisfactory  to  the  people  as  they  have  been  and  are  now.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  well-understood  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  business  of  this  country  will  be  transacted  with  paper  currency, 
however  great  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  coin  may  be.  As  is 
frequently  said,  paper  money  is  the  blood  of  the  monetary  system.  It 
is  the  active  medium  of  commercial  exchanges.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  $6,200,000,000  constituting  the  total  volume  of  all  kinds  of  money 
in  Europe  $2,300,000,000  is  paper  money,  while  $1,900,000,000  is  silver 
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coin  and  bullion,  and  $2,000,000,000  is  gold,  paper  money  constituting 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  volume.  In  this  coun- 
try, with  specie  payment  resumed,  paper  money  should  constitute  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  volume  of  money.  While  all  that  is 
desired  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  I  believe  that  the  National 
Government  should  ultimately  not  only  coin  all  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
but  should  also  issue  all  of  the  paper  money,  at  least  during  the  existence 
of  our  national  debt. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  results 
of  the  coinage  of  $150,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  coin  per  annum  for  the 
next  five  years.  So  soon  as  this  policy  is  inaugurated  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  of  the  Government  and  its  legal  tenders  payable  in  coin  must  be  at 
par  with  each  other.  The  people  will  hold  the  legal-tender  notes  with 
satisfaction,  and  prefer  them  for  use  to  the  coin  which  will  be  thus  held 
for  their  redemption  and  without  interest  to  the  Government.  Gold, 
silver,  and  legal  tenders  should  be  received  indiscriminately  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  dues.  They  can  never  be  held  at  par  with  each  other 
so  long  as  the  Government  itself  discriminates  between  them.  So  the 
Government  must  maintain  the  right  to  pay  all  its  obligations,  unless 
specially  contracted  to  be  paid  in  a  particular  kind  of  money,  in  Treas- 
ury notes,  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  its  election.  That  is  the  legal  and  moral 
relation  which  it  now  maintains  to  its  creditors,  and  the  double  standard 
of  gold  and  silver  will  be  impaired  in  efficiency  unless  it  is  maintained. 
If  the  ghost  of  inflation  should  be  suggested  by  any  one,  the  reply  is 
that  the  Government  holds  the  volume  of  its  issues  in  its  own  control. 

The  experience  of  this  country  shows  that  were  ours  a  single  gold 
standard,  the  capitalists  of  the  country  could  as  readily  aggregate  or 
control  the  entire  mass  of  gold  coin,  as  the  gamblers  on  'change  can  now 
run  a  corner  on  wheat  and  control  all  the  wheat  of  the  country. 

That  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  capitalists  to  precipitate  finan- 
cial crises,  and  bring  on  disaster  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  But  if 
85  to  $8  per  capita  of  silver  coin  were  in  circulation  and  in  the  hands  of 
our  forty-four  millions  people,  no  such  result  could  be  attained. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  panic  of  1873  followed  so  sud- 
denly the  practical  demonetization  of  silver  coin  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  useless  to  animadvert  upon  the  motive  for  or  object  of  silver  de- 
monetization. 

Should  it  not  be  restored  to  its  constitutional  status,  England  will 
profit  by  an  increased  price  for  the  surplus  of  her  Australian  gold,  and 
our  German  and  other  bondholders  will  profit  by  increased  receipts  upon 
payments  of  our  bonds,  while  the  United  States  will  suffer  a  double 
loss — a  loss  upon  our  immense  silver  product,  and  the  payment  of  a 
necessarily-augmented  price  for  gold  with  which  to  meet  our  foreign 
obligations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  de- 
preciate silver  on  account  of  its  supposed  great  abundance,  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  produced  compared  with  silver,  since  1848,  is  much  greater 
than  ever  before  that. 

When  America  was  discovered  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  gold  and 
silver  supply  of  the  world  did  not  exceed  $200,000,000,  of  which  only 
three-tenths  was  gold.  M.  Chevalier  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  in  1848  was  $8,500,000,000,  and  only  one-third  was  silver. 

He  also  estimates  that  the  above  amount  wrill  not  be  doubled  by  pro- 
duction until  1880,  allowing  production  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $250,000,000 
per  annum.  (Brown  &  Taylor's  Mineral  Resources.  18G7,  p.  340.) 

Since,  then,  the  ratio  of  production  of  silver  to  thatof  gold  has  been,  until 
4  p  s — VOL  n 
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within  a  comparatively  few  years,  as  two  to  one,  why  need  we  fear  that 
so  long  as  the  products  of  our  mines  consists  of  at  least  as  much  gold  as 
silver,  an  excessive  silver  product  will  more  than  supply  the  world's  de- 
mand for  that  metal,  and  that  it  will  become  permanently  depreciated  ? 
And  especially  when  our  Government  could  wisely  and  well  absorb  the 
entire  product  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  for  coinage,  for  several 
years ;  and  when  "  the  development  of  human  industry  and  intelligence 
in  the  nineteenth  century  will  prove  far  more  effective  for  the  absorp- 
tion •'  of  gold  and  silver  now  or  hereafter  produced,  than  heretofore. 
The  excessive  silver  product  of  Peru  and  Mexico  from  1535  to  1845, 
resulting  in  a  coinage  of  $2,465,275,954  of  silver  coin  and  only  $126,- 
981,021  of  gold  coin,  did  not  tend  to  disturb  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver.  (Brown  &  Taylor's  Report,  ante,  p.  34.) 

According  to  the  Journal  des  Economist  for  March,  1876,  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  annual  production  of  the  metals  through- 
out the  world  for  the  several  years  shown  in  the  table.  The  figures 
represent  millions : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  gold  and 
silver. 

1852 

Mittwns. 

$182i 

Millions. 
$401 

Millions. 
$223 

1853  

155 

40} 

195* 

1854  

127 

40j 

167* 

1855  

135 

40} 

175* 

1656  

147J 

40J 

198 

1857  

133  < 

401 

173* 

1858  ..      

124J 

•!<•'. 

165 

1859  

124J 

40* 

1C5 

I860  

119 

40i 

159J 

ieei  

114 

42} 

156* 

1862  

107* 

45 

Io2* 

1863  

107 

49 

156 

1864  

113 

51* 

164* 

1865  

120 

52 

172 

I860  

121 

50i 

1714 

1867  

116 

54 

170 

1868  

120 

50 

170 

iHli!)  

121 

47 

168* 

1870  

116 

51J 

167* 

1871  

116i 

61 

177*. 

1872  

101J 

65 

166*. 

1873  

103J 

70 

173£ 

1874  

90£ 

71* 

102 

1875  

97*. 

62" 

159J 

For  these  same  years,  including  1874  down  to  1875,  the  ratio  of  value 
of  gold  and  silver  was  as  follows : 


1852  

15.57 

1860  

15.30 

1868  

15.60 

1853  

15.33 

1861  

15.47 

1869  

15.00 

1854  

15.33 

18d2  

15.  36 

1870  

15.  GO 

1855  

15.36 

1863 

15  33 

1871  

15.59 

1856  

15.  33 

1864  

15.  40 

1872  

15.63 

1857 

15  27 

1865 

15  33 

1873 

15  90 

1858  

15.36 

1866  

15.44 

1874  

16.15 

1859  

15.21 

1867  

15.57 

An  average  for  the  twenty-two  years  of  15.45. 

An  inspection  and  comparison  of  these  tables  shows,  first,  that  the 
ratio  of  production  of  these  metals  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
values ;  and,  second,  that  the  ratio  of  production  throughout  the  world 
has  averaged  more  than  two  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  As  the  United 
States  produces  gold  and  silver  in  about  equal  amounts  in  value,  it  fol- 
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lows  that  the  general  average  will  tend  to  make  a  foreign  market  for 
our  domestic  silver  and  augment  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  As 
the  use  of  silver  as  money  largely  increases  the  value  of  silver,  whether 
a»  bullion  or  coin,  its  remouetization  will  be  a  direct  addition  to  the  value 
of  this  export,  and  a  material  accretion  to  the  national  wealth. 

It  is  said  that  France,  in  1807,  with  a  population  of  38,000,000,  had  a 
money-supply  of  $910,000,000,  or  $24^>er  capita.  (Browne  and  Taylor's 
Report,  ante,  p.  348.) 

In  1875  the  volume  of  coin  and  paper  money  in  France  had  increased 
to  $1,500,000,000,  or  $45  per  capita.  At  the  same  time  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  volume  of  money  stood  at 
8765,000,000,  which  was  $24.70  per  capita,  and  in  the  United  States  the 
volume  of  paper  money  and  coin  was  $850,000,000,  which  was  only  $20 
per  capita.  At  this  same  time  the  average  per  capita  in  Europe  was 
$21.40— $1.40  more  per  capita  than  in  the  United  States.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  amount  of  money  per  capita  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  currency  contraction  since  1875,  would  probably  not  exceed  $18. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  claim  urged  by  the 
contractionists  that  our  volume  of  money  is  too  great,  or  for  the  fears 
which  they  so  often  express  that  undue  inflation  is  likely  to  take  place. 
The  proper  office  of  money  is  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the  ready 
exchange  of  commodities.  It  is  not  essentially  the  measure  of  values. 
The  demands  and  wants  of  society  for  necessary  and  useful  articles,  as 
food  and  raiment,  are  the  measures  of  the  value  of  money,  rather  than 
the  converse.  When  the  point  is  reached  where  there  is  a  volume  of 
money  sufficient  to  effectuate  ready  exchanges  of  property,  a  further 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  need  not  of  necessity  change  the 
value  of  property,  except  as  an  excess  of  idle  capital  will  stimulate 
doubtful  enterprises  and  unhealthy  speculations.  But  so  long  as  the 
volume  of  money  is  not  sufficient  to  effectuate  exchanges  without  em- 
barrassment or  impediment,  or  is  held  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  who 
combine  to  discredit  property,  or  does  not  circulate  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties among  the  masses,  there  results  a  sacrifice  of  the  values  of  all  com- 
modities. That  is  the  threatened  condition  in  the  United  States.  An 
increase  of  coin  to  the  extent  of  $7  to  $Wper  capita,  with  paper  money 
held  at  its  present  volume,  will  give  the  required  relief  in  exchanges 
and  restore  to  property  and  labor  their  just  value,  now  unnaturally  im- 
paired. 

The  amount  per  capita  for  our  people  ought  to  be  more  than  in  Europe. 
With  our  44,000,000  people,  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  capita,  we  require 
$1,100,000,000. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  such 
laws  concerning  coinage  as  will  not  only  quicken  all  of  the  mining  indus- 
tries in  the  laud,  but  as  will  also  induce  the  coinage  of  our  gold  and 
silver  product,  or  the  most  of  it,  for  years  to  come.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  Congress  awake  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
people  in  this  country  who  have  rights  other  than  mere  capitalists,  and 
that  something  should  be  done  looking  to  the  general  commercial  and 
financial  prosperity  of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  any 
one  class.  To  my  thinking,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the 
financial  ills  that  inflict  the  country,  and  the  claim  that  the  political  and 
executive  action  of  the  Government  is  in  no  measure  responsible  for  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  is  too  absurd  for  comment. 

It  is  the  real  interest  of  capital  everywhere  that  prosperity  should  re- 
turn to  every  class,  and  that  every  legitimate  industry  throughout  the 
laud  should  revive.  Congress  has  but  to  remove  impediments  and  enact 
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laws  which  will  permit  and  encourage  the  natural  development  of  the 
wealth  and  revival  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  the  world  will 
be  astonished  at  our  wonderful  recuperative  powers.  I  believe  that 
Providence  points  unmistakably  to  our  rich  and  but  partially-developed 
gold  and  silver  mines  as  the  principal  factor  in  restoring  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  and  the  payment  of  their  vast  public 
and  private  debts,  and  that  the  responsibility  resting  upon  Congress  at 
this  juncture  is  grave,  and  cannot  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  This 
duty  will  certainly  not  be  discharged  by  disqualifying  for  use  as  money 
the  entire  product  of  our  silver  mines. 

For  these  among  other  reasons  I  answer  the  questious  which  you 
propound  to  me  categorically — 

First.  That  1  am  a  practicing  attorney -at-law ;  reside  at  Chicago, 
111.:  have  practiced  my  profession  nineteen  years. 

Second.  That,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  changes  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  the  late  attempt  to  demonetize 
silver  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 

Third.  That  all  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  these  changes  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  are  temporary  and  not  permanent. 

Fourth.  That  tberemonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  resumption  of  specie  payment,  would  substantially  equalize  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  upon  the  legal  relation  which  they  have  until 
recently  sustained  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  That  I  believe  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  the 
United  States  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  accelerated  by  the  restora- 
tion of,  and  adherence  to,  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver. 

Sixth.  That  the  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  formerly 
fixed  and  established  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  should  be  sub- 
stantially restored  and  established. 

Seventh.  That  if  the  United  States  should  restore  the  double  standard 
it  would  necessarily  confirm  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  other  nations 
of  the  Latin  Unkm  in  their  policy  of  employing  silver  as  an  unlimited 
legal  tender  in  connection  with  gold. 

Eighth.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  entire  abandonment  of  silver  as 
unlimited  legal  tender  money  in  all  the  countries  ot  Europe  and  America, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  com- 
bined with  the  current  and  anticipated  supplies  of  that  metal  from  the 
mines  of  the  world,  is  not  sufficient,  or  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  main- 
tain existing  prices  and  commercial  credit,  and  permit  of  the  continued 
development  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  will  have  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate tendency  to  retard  the  commerce,  industry,  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  world,  and  to  cause  an  arbitrary  destruction  of  values 
of  property  existing  in  all  forms,  except  gold,  and  except  also  the  values 
of  all  debts  and  debt  obligations,  which  would  be  correspondingly  arbi- 
trarily increased. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  I.  BENNETT. 

Hons.  JOHN  P.  JONES,  GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL,  LEWIS  V.  BOGY,  KAN- 
DALL  L.  GIBSON,  RICHARD  P.  BLAND,  and  GEORGE  WILLARD. 
Members  of  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission 
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MESSRS.  BARCLAY  &  LIVINGSTON. 

24  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  November  20,  1876. 
SIR  :  We  beg  to  wait  on  you  with  the  following  answers  to  the  printed 
inquiries  of  the  Commission  : 

1.  "To  what  cause  do  3rou  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  silver  and  gold  I" 

Answer.  To  the  opening  of  more  prolific  silver  mines  in  this  country; 
to  the  diminution  in  the  exports  of  silver  from  America  and  Europe  to 
the  East  Indies;  but  the  rapidity  and  greatness  of  the  fall  in  price  of 
silver  we  mainly  attribute  to  the  demonetizing  of  silver  in  the  German 
empire. 

2.  "  What  percentage  or  portion  of  such  change  do  you   attribute 
to  a  fall  in  silver,  and  what  portion  to  a  rise  in  gold1?" 

Answer.  While  we  admit  the  purchasing-power  of  gold,  as  measured 
by  commodities,  has  risen,  as  compared  with  the  inflated  prices  of  1873, 
we  deny  it  has  done  so  with  the  prices  of  commodities  in  1808  and  1809. 
In  fact,  we  contend  that,  taking  twenty-eight  years,  the  purchasing-power 
of  gold  to  commodities  has  decreased.  On  that  account  wo  declare  that 
within,  say,  ten  years,  gold  has  maintained  and  silver  has  greatly  de- 
creased in  purchasing-power,  as  measured  by  commodities,  and  not  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  fall  in  its  comparative  value  with  gold. 

3.  "  By  what  process  of  reasoning  or  deduction  do  you  arrive  at  the 
conclusions  given  ?" 

Answer.  By  comparing  the  prices  of  commodities  with  the  precious 
metals  for  a  series  of  years,  and  comparing  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  to  each  other. 

4.  "What  is  the  present  general  condition  through  the  country  of  the 
trade,  commercial  or  financial  calling,  or  productive  industry  in  which 
you  are  engaged  ?" 

Answer.  As  general  merchants  we  find  business  in  a  dull  and  re- 
actionary state,  after  the  crisis  of  1873,  which  was  the  culminating 
point  of  eleven  years  of  irredeemable  and  redundant  currency,  and  its 
consequent  commercial  speculation  and  high  prices. 

5.  "  If  possible,  give  some  statistics  showing  the  condition  of  such 
industry  compared  with  its  condition  at  other  periods." 

Answer.  As  general  merchants  we  can  only  refer  you  to  the  dimin- 
ished business  of  the  country  generally,  especially  to  imports,  which 
were  $604,000,000  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1873,  and  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1876,  only  $470.000,000,  which  shows  the 
diminished  purchasing-power  of  the  people. 

6.  "  If  depression  exists,  to  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  it'?" 
Answer.  To  the  causes  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  4th  interrogatory. 

7.  "  Is  such  depression  due  in  part  to  a  similar  depression  in  some 
other  country  or  countries,  or  to  general  depression  through  the  com- 
mercial world  ?    In  other  words,  is  it  local  or  general  f 

Answer.  It  is  both,  but  worst  in  this  country,  for  although  France, 
Austria,  and  Germany  have  suffered  from  war  as  well  as  ourselves,  we 
think  they  have,  especially  France,  better  financial  and  commercial 
laws,  and  are  better  prepared  than  us  to  take  advantage  of  any 
improvement.  In  fact,  it  is  a  reaction  in  the  commercial  world 
of  the  fictitious  prosperity  caused  by  the  sale  during  eight  years  of 
$1,000,000,000  of  United  States  bonds  to  purchase  a  like  amount  of 
European  goods,  for  they  never  sent  gold  here  to  any  extent.  The 
purchase  of  such  an  immense  quantity  of  goods  raised  wages,  &c.,  iu 
Europe;  this,  with  $1,000,000,000  of  French  indemnity  paid  to  Ger- 
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many,  raised  wages  there,  and  reacted  on  England  ;  hence  the  fever  of 
high  prices  in  the  commercial  world,  which  culminated  in  1873.  Now 
the  French  indemnity  is  paid,  and  onr  bonds  are  sold,  and  reaction  and 
depression  is  general  in  the  commercial  world. 

8.  "  If  the  latter,  to  what  causes  of  world-wide  or  international  ap- 
plication do  you  attribute  such  depression  ?" 

Answer.  To  the  same  causes  as  in  my  answer  to  the  7th  interroga- 
tory. 

We  observe  your  commission  are  to  inquire — 

First,  into  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

Answer.  We  find  silver  had  depreciated,  as  compared  with  gold,  say 
from  the  French  standard  equal  to  ours,  900  fine,  say  $1.20  per  ounce 
to  $0.918  per  ounce  in  July  last,  being  a  fall  in  price  of  23J  per  cent., 
and  on  the  28th  October  last  the  price  was  $1.044  per  ounce,  900  fine, 
or  13  per  cent,  less  than  the  French  standard.  The  causes  of  the  above 
depreciation  or  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  as  compared  with  gold,  we 
have  given  in  our  answer  to  your  first  interrogatory. 

Second,  "  into  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard 
in  this  country,  and  if  restored  what  the  legal  relations  between  the 
two  coins,  (metals,)  silver  and  gold,  should  be." 

Answer.  We  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  make  a 
double  standard  act  for  any  length  of  time,  as  practically  debtors  will  pay 
in  the  cheapest  metals.  As  the  precious  metals  fluctuate  in  value  as 
other  commodities,  although  to  a  less  degree,  so  no  proportioning  of 
weight  of  silver  and  gold  coin  at  the  mint  can  long  keep  them  of  equal 
value  to  circulate  together,  for  the  one  that  is  more  valuable  as  bullion 
than  coin  will  be  smelted  for  the  arts  or  exported  at  once.  A  nation 
should  only  have  one  principal  legal  tender  coin,  and  it  should  choose 
either  gold  or  silver.  If  it  chooses  gold  for  its  principal  coin  it  can  cir- 
culate, as  Great  Britain  does,  subsidiary  or  overvalued  coins  of  all  the 
metals,  silver  coins  subsidiary  to  gold,  and  copper  to  silver;  and  while 
using  the  whole,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  it  can  only  measure  with 
its  principal  or  gold  coin,  for  the  latter  will  increase  in  quantity  every 
time  there  is  favorable  exchange,  and  in  that  case  there  will  be  subsid- 
iary coin  wanted  as  additional  change,  which  will  be  bought  from  the 
government  who  will  have  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  bullion 
and  the  coin,  and  the  public  will  only  buy  as  they  want  it  for  change 
for  the  principal  coin. 

Third,  "into  the  policy  of  continuing  legal-tender  notes  concurrently 
with  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effects  thereof  upon  the  labor,  indus- 
tries, and  wealth  of  the  country." 

Answer.  All  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  restrict  the  circulation 
of  bank  notes  to  circulate,  as  in  England  by  Peel's  act,  at  or  below  a 
fixed  amount.  And  if,  after  resumption  of  specie  payment,  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  $300,000,000  of  legal-tenders  will  circulate  at  par, 
then  an  issue  department  should  be  formed  in  the  Treasury  similar  to 
the  issue  department  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  any  amount  of  legal- 
tenders  issued  above  the  $300,000,000  should  be  against  gold  coin  or  bul- 
lion lodged  in  the  issue  department ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  public  should 
demand  payment  of  any  part  of  the  $300,000,000  of  legal-tenders,  the 
issue  department  be  empowered  to  sell  bonds  for  gold  and  pay  off  any 
legal- tenders  required,  with  power  to  the  issue  department  to  repurchase, 
when  judicious  to  do  so,  a  like  amount  of  bonds  with  legal-tenders.  But 
at  no  time  should  the  fiduciary  legal-tenders  exceed  $300,000,000.  The 
benefit  to  the  country  would  be  to  save  $300,000,000  of  capital  for  repro- 
duction, and  be  a  saving  to  the  nation  of  say  $15,000,000  per  annum. 
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Fourth,  "  into  the  best  means  for  providing  for  facilitating  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments." 

Answer.  Make  the  banks  withdraw  their  currency  so  as  to  stand  about 
$250,000,000  on  the  1st  January,  1879,  and  begin  to  return  so  much  per 
month  until  the  above  date.  Authorize  the  [Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  sell  bonds  for  gold  and  pay  off  as  many  legal-tenders  on  or  before 
the  1st  January,  1879,  as  bring  them  to  par;  and  it  is  probable  he  will 
be  able  to  float  at  par  $300.000,000,  as  stated  above,  and  we  then  think, 
if  a  moderate  tariff  was  adopted  for  revenue  and  not  for  protection, 
economy  in  Government  and  local  expenditures  and  a  restoration  of  the 
specie  standard  would  in  a  few  years  restore  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

We  are,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

BAECLAY  &  LIVINGSTON. 

Hon.  J.  P.  JONES, 

Chairman  United  States  Monetary  Commission. 


ROYAL  PHELPS. 

NEW  YOKK,  October  14,  18  70. 

SIR  :  I  have  received  your  circular  of  the  1st  instant,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  my  answer  to  your  interrogatories : 

1.  Mainly  to  silver  having  been  demonetized  in  most  of  the  commer- 
cial countries  of  the  world,  and  in  part  to  its  increased  production. 

2.  There  has  been  no  rise  in  the  price  of  gold;  the  "change"  is  all  in 
the  fall  of  the  price  of  silver. 

3.  Gold  never  rises  or  falls;  it  is  now  the  sole  and  universal  standard 
of  value.    Everything  else  which  is  exchanged  or  traded  for  rises  or 
falls  in  accordance  with  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  this  one  metal. 

4.  Depressed  and  stagnant. 

5.  Look  at  the  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods ;  the 
building  of  railroads,  ships,  houses,  &c. 

6.  To  an  undue  expansion  of  credit,  and  corporate  and  individual  ex- 
travagance and  imprudence. 

7.  No;  it  is  not  due  to  depression  in  other  countries,  (although  there 
is  depression  there.)    It  is  local. 

In  my  opinion  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  goods  for  the  Ameri- 
can market  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  depression  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  European  countries  which  trade  largely  with  us. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  serious  agitation  in  the  next  Congress 

of  the  question  of  adopting  the  "double  standard"  of  gold  and  silver 

will  bring  upon  us  unheard-of  misfortunes,  by  causing  to  be  sent  over 

from  Europe,  for  realization,  both  our  national  and  corporate  securities. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EOYAL  PHELPS. 
Senator  JOHN  P.  JONES, 

Chairman  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  New  YorJc. 


W.  L.  FAWCETT. 

CHICAGO,  November  24,  1876. 

GENTLEMEN  :    Owing  to  the  misdirection  of  your  circular  it  did  not 
reach  me  until  a  few  days  ago.    Trusting,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  too 
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late  for  your  purposes,  I  would  make  the  responses  to  your  queries  as 
follows,  viz : 

2.  1  attribute  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  almost  wholly  to  the 
demonetization  in  Germany.     Much  stress  is  laid  by  tbe  British  parlia- 
mentary commission,  in  its  recent  report,  on  the  apprehension  of  an  in- 
creased supply  of  silver.    But  I  think  it  apparent  that  as  long  as  both 
inetals  were  equally  used  as  money  at  the  ratios  fixed  by  law  in  various 
countries,  (average  say  15  to  1,)  there  could  not  be  any  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver  as  compared  to  gold,  no  matter  how  large  tbe  increase  in 
the  supply  of  silver.    If,  by  reason  of  increased  production  of  either 
metal,  its  value  should  decline  as  compared  to  commodities,  the  value  of 
the  other  metal  being  tied  to  it — by  the  ratio  of  say  15  or  15J  to  1,  fixed 
by  law — would  decline  also,  and  the  effect  would  be  what  is  called  "  a 
rise  of  prices."    This  was  illustrated  by  the  era  of  great  gold  production 
from  1849  to  1802,  in  which  the  value  of  gold  declined  very  largely,  but 
the  value  of  silver,  being  fixed  by  law  at  an  unchangeable  ratio  to  gold, 
the  values  of  the  two  metals  declined  almost  equally,  and  the  only  effect 
was  a  rise  in  the  gold  and  silver  prices  of  commodities.    Had  gold  been 
demonetized  at  that  period,  its  value  would  have  declined  much  more 
than  silver  declined  in  1876  in  consequence  <f  the  demonetization  and 
increased  production  of  silver  since  1871,  and  instead  of  a  "rise"  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1802  there  would  have 
been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  everything  except  silver.    In  the  present 
situation,  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany  and  the  restriction 
of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union  have  been  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  the  continued  decline  in  the  value  of  everything 
but  gold  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.    Hence,  I  argue  that  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  silver  is  not  due  to  increased  supply,  nor  even 
very  largely  to  the  apprehensions  of  increased  supply,  but  mainly  to  the 
severance  of  the  legal  bond  of  union  between  the  two  metals  by  Germany, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  apprehension  that  the  Latin  Union  would 
increase  its  restrictions  on  the  coinage  and  use  of  silver  as  money. 

3.  As  to  whether  these  causes  are  temporary  or  permanent  of  course 
depends  solely  upon  the  legislation  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

4.  The  increase  of  traffic  in  the  commercial  world  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has,  in  my  opinion,  created  such  large  requirements  for  coin 
that  the  remouetization  and  use  of  silver  in  the  United  States  would 
within  a  year  nearly  counterbalance  the  demonetization  in  Europe,  and 
consequently  restore  the  value  of  silver  to  nearly  its  former  value  as 
compared  with  gold. 

5.  I  think  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States 
impossible  without  the  remonetizatiou  of  silver,  because  the  worlds' 
stock  of  gold  is  insufficient  to  supply  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  with  the  necessary  coin  for  circulation  and  for  redemp- 
tion of  paper  money  on  an  exclusive  gold  basis. 

6.  In  1792  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States 
were  fixed  by  law  at  15  to  1 ;  later,  it  was,  practically,  10  to  1.    But  at 
the  same  time  the  legal  ratio  in  Germany  and  the  larger  part  of  Europe 
was  14  to  1.    Hence  our  silver  flowed  away  from  us  and  went  to  the 
countries  where  it  was  valued  the  highest  as  compared  with  gold.    The 
same  would  be  the  case  again  if  we  made  the  ratio  of  silver  too  great 
as  compared  with  gold.    In  the  Latin  Union  the  legal  ratio  is  15£  to  1, 
and  if  the  restrictions  on  silver-coinage  in  those  countries  were  removed, 
we  could  not  keep  any  silver  in  the  United  States  unless  we  valued  it  at 
least  as  high  as  15£  to  1. 

7.  The  reniouetizatiou  of  silver  in  the  United  States  would  be  a  strong 
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inducement  to  the  Latin  Union  to  remove  their  restrictions  on  silver- 
coinage  and  its  use  as  money,  because  they  would  soon  feel  assured  that 
the  value  of  silver  would  be  sustained  by  its  use  as  money  in  the  United 
States. 

8.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  commercial  world  in  the  shape  of  coin  and 
bullion  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  greatly  overestimated,  because  the 
consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  I 
have  reason  to  believe — as  I  propose  to  show  in  my  forthcoming  volume, 
now  in  the  printers'  hands — that  the  annual  consumption  of  gold  in  the 
arts,  together  with  the  losses  by  casualties,  and  the  additions  to  the 
stock  of  jewelry  and  ornaments,  reaches  $100,000,000  per  annum,  being 
more  than  the  annual  production  at  the  present  time;  and  that  the 
world's  stock  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  used  as  money  is  diminishing. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  L.  FAWCETT. 
Hons.  JOHN  P.  JONES, 

GEORGE  II.  BOUTWELL, 
L.  V.  BOGY, 

Monetary  Commission. 


O.  D.  ASHLEY. 


YORK,  November,  1876. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  replying  to  the  circular  of  the  United  States  Monetary 
Commission,  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  it  disrespectful  if  I  frame  my 
answers  to  meet  the  inquiries  embraced  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  Congress,  rather  than  to  the  specific  questions  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  former  include  nearly  all  that  can  be  intelligently  answered. 
in  the  latter,  and  are  easier  of  general  comprehension. 

The  first  inquiry  is  as  to  "the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ;  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent 
or  otherwise  ;  the  effects  thereof  upon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the 
productive  interests  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  standard  (of)  value  in 
tins  and  foreign  countries." 

The  range  of  this  inquiry,  at  first  sight,  seems  somewhat  extensive, 
but  the  presumption  is  that  the  design  of  Congress  was  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  remarkable  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  si'ver  since  1873,  when  the  average  price  in  the  Lon- 
don market  was  59^(7.  pec  ounce.  And  yet  it  is  not  unprofitable,  in 
pursuit  of  the  inquiry,  to  refer  back  to  the  variations  in  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  which  have  been  recorded  during  a  period  of  more  than 
2,000  years. 

According  to  Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  "  the  value  of  silver  as  compared 
•with  that  of  gold  has  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  M.  Leon  Fan- 
cher  is  of  opinion  that  originally  silver  in  some  countries  was  worth 
quite  as  much  if  not  more  than  gold.  By  the  laws  of  Menes,  the  value 
of  gold  was  fixed  at  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  silver.  In  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.,  throughout  the  East,  gold  was  worth  six  to  eight  times 
as  much  as  silver.  In  Greece,  according  to  Herodotus,  their  relative 
values  were  as  thirteen  to  one,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon 
as  ten  to  one,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  case.  Occasional  fluctua- 
tions occurred  from  temporary  and  local  causes,  such  as  could  now,  in 
the  more  general  and  rapid  intercommunication  of  nations,  have  no  in- 
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fluence  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  rates.  The  abundance  of 
silver  obtained  from  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Spain,  during  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, caused  its  value  to  depreciate  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  II  to  one- 
eighteenth  of  that  of  gold ;  but  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  skill  required  for 
working  the  silver  ores,  the  value  of  the  metal  was  of  one-twelfth,  one- 
eleventh,  and  even  one-tenth  of  gold.  The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  the  New  World  was  to  reduce  the  value  of  silver,  which  fell  as 
low  as  one-sixteenth  that  of  gold  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  rose  to  about  one-fourteenth,  and 
in  the  commencement  and  middle  of  the  nineteenth  the  relative  values 
of  the  two  metals  have  fluctuated  from  fifteen  to  fifteen  and  one-half  to 
one." 

Some  of  these  changes  were  as  extraordinary  as  that  to  which  atten- 
tion is  now  directed;  but  it  is  a  curious  tact,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  silver  was  at  one  period  valued  at  eighteen  to  one 
of  gold,  down  to  the  present  time,  when  it  may  be  stated  at  seventeen 
to  one,  silver  has  often  undergone  more  striking  changes  in  the  com- 
parative valuation  than  that  which  has  occurred  since  1873,  and  yet  it 
has  recently  been  valued  at  not  far  from  the  same  price  as  during  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  some  2,000  years  since. 

In  1848,  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  price  of 
silver  was  quoted  at  59£<Z.  per  ounce,  and  during  the  twenty-five  years 
following  that  date  the  price  did  not  decline  below  that  rate  nor  advance 
beyond  62%d.  in  the  average  price  of  any  single  year. 

But  during  this  period  very  remarkable  changes  took  place,  not  only  in 
the  gold  but  in  the  silver  products  of  the  world.  In  1852  the  combined 
product  of  California  and  Australia  added  to  the  world's  supply  oi'gold 
over  §107,000,000,  making  the  total  product  for  that  year  $182,500,000. 
The  increase  was  considerably  diminished  during  the  following  years, 
up  to  1875,  but  must  have  averaged  more  than  $80,000,000  per  annum 
during  the  whole  period.  During  the  same  period  the  silver  product, 
commencing  in  1852  at  $40,500,000,  held  annually  about  the  same  until 
1861,  when  it  increased  $2,000,000,  and  irorn  that  point  gradually  in- 
creased until,  in  1874,  it  had  reached  an  annual  product  of  $71,500,000. 

The  singular  fact  is  here  developed,  that  although  for  twenty-five 
years  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  treble  the  former  annual  prod- 
uct of  gold,  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  not 
over  3d.  per  ounce.  Gold  neither  fell,  in  comparison  with  silver,  to  any 
extent  corresponding  with  the  increased  supply  from  Australia  and  Cal- 
ifornia, nor  did  silver  fall,  as  compared  with  gold,  from  I860  to  1873, 
although  the  product  of  that  metal  had  been  very  largely  increased. 
In  order  to  bring  these  figures  under  closer  inspection,  the  following 
tables  will  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  in  recent  economical 
publications,  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  from  1852  to 
1875  inclusive,  was  as  follows : 
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Gold. 

Silver. 

Price  of 
silver  per 
ounce. 

1852  

$182,500,000 

$40,  500,  000 

60id!. 

1853       

155  000  000 

40  500  000 

61  lid. 

1854  

127  000  000 

40  500,  000 

61Jrf. 

1855  . 

135  000  0;)0 

40,  500,  000 

61  5-ltieZ. 

1«56  

147,500  000 

40,  500,  000 

61  5-16U. 

1857  

133,  000,  000 

40,  500,  OCO 

1 

1858  

124,  500,  COO 

40,  500,  000 

1859  

124,  500,  OCO 

40,  500,  000 

I860  

119,000,000 

40,  500,  000 

1861  

114,000,000 

4-2,  500,  000 

1862  

107,  500,  000 

45,  000,  000 

61d.@62cf. 

1863  

107,  000,  000 

49,  000,  000 

1864  

113,  000,  000 

51,  500,  000 

1865  

120,  000,  000 

52,  000,  000 

1866  

121,000  000 

50,  500,  000 

1867  

116,000,000 

54,  000,  000 

1868  

120,000  000 

50,  000,  000 

1869  .                     

121  000,000 

47,  500,  000 

1870  

116,000,000 

51,  500,  000 

60d.©61<2. 

1871  

116,  SCO,  000 

61,  000,  000 

1872  

101,  500,  000 

65,  000,  000 

1373  

103,  500,  000 

70,  000,  000 

59Jd. 

1874  

90,  500,  000 

"1,500,000 

583-lOd. 

1875  

97,  500,  000 

62,  OOC,  000 

5&|d. 

Total  

2,  913,  000,  000 

1,  187,  500,  000 

,  while  positive  accuracy  cannot  be  claimed  for  these  tables,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  early  history  of  mining  in  California  and  Australia  the 
amount  carried  away  by  individual  miners  was  very  considerable,  they 
are  fair  approximates  of  the  product,  and  quite  sufficient  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  It  does  not  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  wonder- 
ful increase  in  gold  during  the  whole  time,  or  the  equally  large  increase 
of  the  silver  product  from  I860  to  1874,  had  any  marked  effect  upon  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  for  m  1852  the  price  of  silver  was  60%d. 
per  ounce,  and  in  1873  it  was  59£<i,  a  decline  of  but  Id.  per  ounce.  As 
a  factor  in  the  change  which  has  since  occurred,  the  product  of  the  past 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  quite  unimportant. 

What,  then,  has  caused  the  great  decline  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  since  1873 — the  only  change  which  really  calls  for  your  inves- 
tigation, and  which  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
advanced  nations  of  Europe? 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  most  serious  decline  dates  from  the 
panic  year,  1873.  Following  this,  and  extending  over  the  world,  has 
come  a  remarkable  stagnation  in  trade.  Imports  from  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions, the  great  consumers  of  silver,  have  largely  diminished  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  general  depression  in  business.  The  years  1874,  '75,  and 
'76  cover  a  period  of  forced  economies,  which  have  greatly  reduced  the 
demand  for  manufactures  of  silver ;  the  consumption  of  this  metal  in  the 
arts  has  therefore  been  very  much  decreased. 

Germany  has  demonetized  silver  and  sold  $40,000,000,  and  still  holds 
an  amount  variously  estimated  at  from  $40,000,000  to  $100,000,000  over 
the  market. 

In  1874  the  great  Bonanza  discoveries  were  made  known,  and  the  es- 
timates of  product,  although  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated,  have  pre- 
pared the  people  of  Europe  and  America  for  a  vast  increase  of  the  silver 
product  of  the  world,  greatly  exceeding  any  on  record. 

These  remarkable  events,  all  bearing  upon  the  future  value  of  silver, 
have  been  condensed  into  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and 
have  had  the  effect  of  either  glutting  the  markets,  or  of  influencing  the 
anticipation  of  such  a  glut,  precisely  as  the  promise  of  an  enormous  crop 
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of  any  staple  product,  such  as  cotton  or  petroleum,  might  influence  it, 
and  affect  its  current  market  price.  As  to  actual,  supply  and  demand, 
partly  created  by  the  greater  fertility  of  the  silver-mines,  and  partly  by 
the  changes  in  standard,  as  well  as  the  partial  cessation  of  demand 
from  the  east,  we  are  enabled  to  strike  a  tolerably  good  balance  sheet 
from  the  able  and  thorough  report  of  Mr.  Goshen  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  foregoing  tables.  From  these  it  appears  that — 

The  prodnct  in  silver  since  1871  has  been  for  four  years,  to  January  1, 1876 $26?,  000, 000 

Germany  has  sold 40,000,000 

Anstria'has  lost  of  her  stock 17,000,000 

Italy,  since  1865,  §35,000,000— say  $8,500,000  per  annnm 34,000,000 

Total  product  of  mines,  and  thrown  upon  the  market  in  four  years 359,000,000 

Per  contra, 

France  has  bonght f  1C7,  500, 000 

England,  Eussia,  and  Spain,  estimated  at 15,000,000 

ludia  has  taken 75,000,000 

Japan,  China,  and  other  eastern  countries,  estimated  at 50,000,  000 

United  States 20,000,000 


327,500,0  0 
Used  in  the  arts.and  manufactures,  estimated 10,000,000 

337, 500,  000 
Estimated-surplns  in  four  years 21,500,000 

359, 000, 000 

Imperfect  as  this  table  must  be,  from  the  necessity  of  estimating  the 
consumption  of  the  countries  named,  it  is  yet  about  as  fair  a  calculation 
as  can  be  made  from  the  statistics  available.  They  would  seem  to  prove, 
at  all  events,  that  the  recent  decline  in  silver  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  single  cause,  and  it  indicates  also  that  the  causes  of  decline  are  not 
permanent. 

The  change  of  standard  in  Germany  and  the  supply  of  silver  from 
Austria  and  Italy  are  not  permanent  influences  against  the  price  of 
silver.  Nor  can  it  be  accepted  as  a  settled  condition  that  the  consump- 
tion of  silver  by  India,  China,  Japan,  and  other  eastern  countries  is  to 
continue  upon  the  reduced  scale  of  the  last  four  years.  Should  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  abandon  the  silver  standard,  it  would  of  course 
throw  the  coin  now  in  use  into  the  market  as  merchandise,  and  the  de- 
pression would  last  during  the  process  of  exchanging  silver  for  gold ; 
but  when  that  surplus  had  been  absorbed,  only  the  annual  product 
would  remain  to  supply  the  silver-loving  countries.  Silver  would  drift 
away  to  the  east,  and  the  vacuum  in  Europe  would  be  supplied  with 
gold.  When,  therefore,  Europe  had  been  denuded  of  its  stock  of  silver, 
that  metal  would  recover  its  equilibrium,  and  the  product  of  the  mines, 
raised  even  to  $100,000,000  per  annum,  would  not  be  very  largely  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  export,  unless  that  demand  diminishes  beyond 
general  expectation.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  Europe  will 
abandon  the  silver  standard,  and  at  any  rate  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  complete  change  of  standard  will  not  be  accomplished  for  many 
years. 

Summing  up  the  causes  of  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold,  we  find  it  mainly  in  the  large  supplies  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  a  period  of  depression  in  business :  first,  from  tbe  larger  product 
of  the  silver-mines  of  the  world;  second,  from  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  Germany  and  its  limited  coinage  by  the  Latin  Uniou;  and, 
third,  in  the  popular  impression  that  the  disuse  of  the  metal  as  money 
will  gradually  spread  over  Europe. 

It  is  a  mere  question  of  supply  and  demand.  Gold,  whether  adopted 
generally  as  the  only  standard  or  not,  is  the  only  one  by  which  the 
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value  of  silver  is  measured,  and  according  to  this  standard  silver  has 
fallen,  because  there  have  not  been  buyers  enough  to  take  the  supply  of 
the  mines,  and  the  additional  amounts  thrown  upon  the  markets  by  . 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  And  the  buyers  have  been  diminished 
by  the  stagnation  in  trade  with  the  Asiatic  countries  and  with  South 
America,  as  well  as  by  the  economies  of  the  period,  which  have  caused 
a  lessened  consumption  in  manufactures  and  the  arts. 

The  causes  seem  evident;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  the  present 
relative  valuation  of  gold  and  silver  will  continue,  and  it  is  quite  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  depreciation  as  compared  with  gold  is 
not  permanent  as  to  assume  the  contrary.  The  increase  in  the  product 
of  gold  since  1848  is  far  more  astonishing  than  that  of  silver  since  1SGO, 
that  of  gold  having  more  than  trebled,  while  that  of  silver  has  hardly 
doubled.  But  silver  during  ten  years  of  this  wonderful  increase  in  the 
gold  product  advanced  but  very  little,  and  whatever  advance  occurred 
was  maintained  through  all  of  the  most  prolific  years  of  gold-mining, 
and  it  did  not  begin  to  fall  until  Germany  had  commenced  its  demone- 
tization. It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  when  the  process  of  demonetiza- 
tion is  complete  in  Germany,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  metals  may  be 
partially  restored. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  inquiry,  in  regard  to  "  the  effects  thereof 
(change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver)  upon  trade,  commerce, 
li nance,  and  the  productive  interests  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  stand- 
ard (of)  value  in  this  and  foreign  countries,"  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
commission  will  get  much  real  information.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
venture  upon  the  field  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  but  there  is  no  real 
knowledge  on  this  point.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  increased  product 
of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country  has  added  vastly  to  its  wealth, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  change  in  the  relative  value 
of  silver  and  gold  has  had  any  influence  whatever  or  not,  except  that 
the  producers  of  silver  have  received  less  profit  from  its  production. 

The  second  inquiry  is  in  regard  to  "the  policy  of  the  restoration  of 
the  double  standard  in  this  country,  and  what  the  legal  relation  between 
the  two  coins  should  be." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  superiority  of  gold  over  silver,  as  a  standard 
of  value,  is  too  evident  to  require  much  argument.  It  has  greater  spe- 
cific gravity,  is  more  ductile,  more  durable,  and  more  convenient  for  all 
purposes  for  which  coin  is  used,  except  for  change.  Ii  is  less  bulky 
and  easier  to  transport,  more  convenient  to  carry  upon  the  person,  and 
more  easily  guarded  against  theft  or  destruction.  Ten  dollars  in  silver 
would  be  an  uncomfortable  weight  in  the  pocket,  while  in  gold  it  would 
make  no  perceptible  difference.  The  same  arguments  apply  through, 
all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  its  use.  If  there  were  no  other 
reasons  than  these,  they  seem  to  me  strong  enough  to  give  gold  the  pref- 
erence as  the  principal  measure  of  value;  but  the  fact  that  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  world,  with  whom  our  trade  relations  and 
financial  operations  are  important  and  extensive,  are  gradually  chang- 
ing from  the  double  to  the  single  standard,  and  from  the  single  standard 
of  silver  to  that  of  gold,  should  have  great  weight  in  the  argument,  in- 
asmuch as  our  exchanges  are  now  mainly  regulated  in  gold  valuation, 
and  will  become  exclusively  so  if  the  change  in  Europe  goes  on.  There 
are,  however,  substantial  reasons  in  favor  of  using  silver  as  a  legal 
tender  in  limited  amounts,  and  for  sums  of  twenty  dollars  and  less  it 
might  under  some  circumstances  be  quite  advantageous.  The  necessity 
of  using  silver  coin  for  change  seems  indispensable,  and  the  extension 
of  the  legal-tender  quality  to  sums  of  twenty  dollars  will  insure  a  good 
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supply  of  the  metal,  not  only  for  change,  but  for  export  to  countries 
where  silver  is  the  only  measure  of  value,  while  the  new  functions  given 
to  other  coin  could  not  interfere  with  the  principal  standard.  It  is  well 
known  that  runs  upon  banking  institutions  generally  commence  with  the 
holders  of  small  sums  in  notes,  and  if  the  extension  of  the  legal-tender 
quality  to  sums  of  twenty  dollars  influences  the  circulation  of  silver  to 
a  much  larger  amount  than  heretofore,  the  effect  would  be  to  allay  un- 
reasonable fears  and  to  mitigate  money  crises,  by  preventing  to  that 
extent  sudden  demands  for  the  redemption  of  notes.  It  would,  in  fact, 
increase  the  specie  supply,  without  materially  interfering  with  the  stand- 
ard. To  this  extent  the  double  standard  may  be  safely  adopted ;  but  the 
policy  of  making  the  two  metals  co-equal  as  measures  of  value  is  open 
to  very  serious,  if  not  fatal,  objections.  In  point  of  fact,  legislation  is 
powerless  to  create  two  equal  standards  of  value.  If  gold  is  the  meas- 
ure of  value  in  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  silver  will 
in  those  nations  be  measured  by  it,  and  if  its  relation  to  gold  in  the  coun- 
try of  two  standards  does  not  constantly  correspond  with  its  mercantile 
value  in  other  countries,  it  will  displace  the  gold  in  that  country,  or  be 
drawn  out  and  replaced  by  gold,  according  to  the  variation,  and  thus 
gold  would  be  the  real  measure  of  value  in  spite  of  the  law.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  wise  to  ine,  in  view  of  the  variations  in  the  mercantile  value 
of  silver,  to  fix  its  coin  value  relatively  to  gold  above  its  mercantile 
value,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drainage  of  the  metal  from  its  channels 
of  circulation.  To  what  extent  this  should  be  carried  is  a  question  to 
be  determined  by  experts  after  a  careful  investigation. 

Third,  as  to  "  the  policy  of  continuing  legal-tender  notes  concurrently 
with  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effects  thereof  upon  the  labor,  in- 
dustries, and  wealth  of  the  country." 

The  legal-tender  note,  convertible  into  coin  on  demand,  is  the  best, 
safest,  and  most  convenient  currency  in  the  world.  The  legal-tender 
quality  of  the  note,  while  open  to  constitutional  objections  when  irre- 
deemable in  coin,  which  is  the  standard  of  value,  is  an  important  and  de- 
sirable addition  to  the  note  when  it  can  be  converted  into  coin  at  the 
Treasury  agencies  upon  presentation.  It  is  precisely  this  quality  which 
gives  to  the  Bank  of  England  note  its  great  popularity  and  utility.  A 
note,  legal  tender  everywhere  in  the  country,  except  at  the  Treasury, 
receivable  for  all  public  dues,  good  for  the  coin  at  any  moment,  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  pledge  of  the  public  faith,  would  possess  characteristics  of 
safety  and  convenience  never  yet  attained  by  the  paper  circulation  of  this 
country.  It  would  eventually  pass  for  its  face- value  in  gold  in  any  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  just  as  now  the  Bank  of  England  note  is  current 
wherever  its  value  and  character  are  known.  Without  the  legal  tender 
attribute  the  note  cannot  reach  this  high  rank  and  position  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people;  but  with  it,  it  must  necessarily  become  a  favorite 
medium  of  exchange  and  a  currency  constantly  retained  as  a  reserve  in 
case  of  need.  The  repeal  of  the  legal-tender  act,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  would  be  one  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes ever  committed  in  regard  to  our  currency,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  proposition  was  not  entertained  by  Congress.  This  very  quality 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  factors  in  the  restoration  of  the 
coin  basis  that  can  be  employed.  The  currency  thus  carrying  absolute 
convertibility  into  coin,  on  demand,  and  the  legal-tender  feature,  must 
become  what  may  be  appropriately  designated  a  fundamental  currency, 
serving  completely  as  a  substitute  for  specie  in  all  banks  of  circulation 
and  discount,  savings  institutions,  and  fiduciary  companies.  It  will  be- 
come as  good  as  gold  from  the  day  its  convertibility  is  established,  and 
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it  will  tend  more  directly  than  any  otber  single  measure  to  make  the 
Treasury  the  great  depository  of  all  the  gold  of  the  country. 

Fourth,  as  to  "  the  best  means  for  providing  for  facilitating  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments." 

Many  who  have  reflected  and  written  upon  this  deeply  interesting 
problem  would  perhaps  have  preferred  the  adoption  of  some  other  plan 
than  that  provided  by  Senator  Sherman's  bill  for  resumption  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1879 ;  but  to  discuss  such  plans  would  be  useless,  and  most 
of  them  would  encounter  more  criticism  and  opposition  than  the  law 
already  secured.  To  disturb  this  law  would  be  to  throw  open  the  doors 
of  Congress  to  an  endless  variety  of  projects,  many  of  them  utterly  im- 
practicable, and  most  of  them  likely  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  people. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  unite  the  members  of  the  House  upon  any 
measure  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senate,  and  the  probability 
is  that,  as  Congress  is  now  constituted,  the  country  would  suffer  indefin- 
itely under  the  evil  against  which  we  are  now  contending. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  true  wisdom 
is  to  accept  the  plan  for  restoring  specie  payments  precisely  as  provided 
by  the  law  of  1875,  and  especially  as  it  can  be  demonstrated  clearly  that 
resumption  can  bo  successfully  accomplished  under  its  provisions. 

I  claim  that  the  principal  agent  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
absolute  convertibility  of  the  legal-tender  note  into  coin  will  be  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  perform  the  promise,  and  to 
secure  this  confidence  it  is  only  necessary  to  avail  of  the  ample  powers 
conferred  by  the  Sherman  law.  The  crude  proposition  sometimes  sug- 
gested, that  in  order  to  resume  it  will  be  either  essential  or  important 
to  accumulate  $200,000,000  or  more  in  the  Treasury,  I  regard  as  ex- 
tremely absurd.  The  sum  of  $100,000,000  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Treasury  I  hold  to  be  quite  ample  to  commence  and  maintain  specie 
payments,  and  if  the  legal- tender  quality  of  the  note  is  preserved  I 
doubt  very  much  if  one-half  of  this  sum  would  be  actually  necessary. 
It  is  certain  that  no  coin  will  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  for  legal- 
tender  notes,  except  for  export,  unless  the  holders  of  the  notes  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  specie  payments.  The  demand 
for  export  could  never,  even  under  extraordinary  influences,  drain 
one-half  of  this  sum  from  the  Treasury  vaults,  and  even  if  such  a  drain 
occurred,  the  coin  could  be  replaced  without  difficulty  to  keep  the  per- 
centage of  reserve  intact.  Before  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  could  be 
gathered  in  legal  tendeis  to  draw  out  this  amount  the  notes  would  be 
more  scarce  than  gold  itself,  unless  the  national  banks,  in  violation  of 
the  banking-law,  parted  with  their  reserves.  Whoever  remembers  the 
scarcity  of  greenbacks  in  1873,  when  for  a  time  these  notes  were  worth 
a  premium  in  gold,  will  admit  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Therefore 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  people  who  fancy  that  a  combination  of 
speculators  might  gather  up  one  hundred  millions  in  greenbacks  to  de- 
plete the  Treasury  at  one  fell  swoop,  have  not  given  the  matter  suffi- 
cient reflection.  The  national  banks  and  savings  institutions  of  the 
country  probably  hold  at  this  time  upward  of  $150,000,000  in  these 
notes,  and  they  will  not  only  continue  to  hold  them,  but  the  amount 
thus  held  in  reserve  will  be  largely  increased  whenever  resumption  is 
secured,  and  especially  if  the  notes  continue  to  be  a  legal  tender.  "A 
bank-note,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  "  is  a  promise  to  pay  on  demand 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  and,  as  it  has  no  intrinsic  value, 
its  whole  value  depends  on  the  belief  given  to  this  promise."  This  is 
true  of  the  legal-tender  note  of  this  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  bank- 
note, and  it  is  this  belief  alone  that  will  keep  it  in  circulation  upon  an 
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equality  with  gold.  The  element  of  confidence  is  as  necessary,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  gold  itself.  Belief  in  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  redeem  will  be  assured  whenever,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1875,  the  Secretary  commences  the  work  of  preparation,  and  when  the 
people  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  promise  is  to  be  kept  by  the  use  of  all 
the  credit  and  resources  of  the  Treasury.  Not  only  can  the  means  be 
easily  provided,  but  the  entire  population  will  aid  in  carrying  the  law 
into  complete  effect,  and  in  maintaining  the  credit  and  honor  of  the 
nation. 

If,  as  I  maintain,  $100,000,000  in  coin  will  be  an  ample  reserve  for  the 
Treasury  to  hold  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  to  carry  the  law  into  effect, 
the  next  question  is  whether  any  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  met  in  accu- 
mulating this  sum.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  serious  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained on  this  point.  The  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  Treasury  on 
the  first  of  November  was  $75,907,000.  Of  this  $33.283,000  was  held 
for  coin  certificates,  and  the  balance  at  the  command  of  the  Treasury, 
exclusive  of  accrued  interest,  was  $42,684,000.  To  this  balance  we  are 
required  to  add  $57,316,000  by  January  1, 1879,  or  to  accumulate  at  the 
rate  of  $28,658,000  per  annum  for  two  years.  Does  any  one  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  amass  this  sum  within  that 
period  by  sales  of  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds  H  It  requires  no  argument  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  such  sales.  But  it  is  urged -that  the 
drain  of  so  large  an  amount  of  coin  from  Europe  within  a  period  of  two 
years  would  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  specie  there.  The  answer  is, 
that  not  one-quarter  of  the  amount,  and  possibly  not  a  dollar  of  it,  is 
necessarily  to  be  drawn  in  coin.  Supposing  the  amount  of  Government 
bonds  held  in  Europe  to  be  $800,000,000,  the  annual  interest  is  not  far 
from  $45,000,000  in  gold,  divided  between  6,  5,  and  4£  per  cent,  bonds. 
Instead  of  paying  out  coin,  the  Treasury  has  but  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments tried  with  the  syndicate,  and  receive  coupons  in  payment  of 
bonds  sold,  thus  intercepting  the  coupons  and  retaining  the  coin.  From 
this  arrangement  alone  the  great  bulk  of  the  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  sum  of  $100,000,000  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  our  financial  ministers  should  so 
much  underrate  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  as  to  suppose 
that  they  are  likely  to  distrust  the  ability  of  the  Government  which 
they  support  and  maintain,  to  carry  out  a  financial  measure  which  de- 
pends for  its  success  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  faith  in  the  credit 
and  resources  of  that  Government.  The  great  bulk  of  the  intelligent 
business  men  of  the  country  anxiously  desire  a  restoration  of  the  me- 
tallic basis,  and  will  heartily  co-operate  in  measures  to  maintain  the 
national  credit;  and  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  avails  of 
his  powers,  and  follows  his  explicit  instructions,  resumption  may  be 
considered  an  accomplished  fact.  Every  national  bank  in  the  laud  will 
commence  the  work  of  preparation  without  the  slightest  disturbance, 
and  the  greenback  reserves  will  soon  be  ample  to  redeem  every  national 
bank-note  likely  to  be  presented,  without  trenching  upon  the  reserves 
for  deposits.  The  consequence  of  this  proposition  will  be  that  national- 
bank  notes  will  be  the  circulating  medium,  while  legal  tenders,  the  fun- 
damental currency,  will  gradually  pass  into  the  places  of  reserve.  Long 
before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  resumption  the  gold  premium  will  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  result  will  be  that 
no  amount  of  coin  worthy  of  mention  will  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
vaults,  especially  if  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the  notes  is  preserved. 
Having,  therefore,  great  faith  in  the  entire  practicability  of  the  Sher- 
man law  of  1875, 1  am  in  favor  of  adhering  steadfastly  to  its  provisions, 
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and  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  of  "  facilitating"  resumption  than 
by  "preparing  and  providing"  for  it  as  that  law  requires. 

The  fallacies  of  the  "greenback  party,"  as  the  advocates  of  an  incon- 
vertible legal-tender  paper  are  called,  have  been  so  often  exposed  by 
able  writers  and  speakers  that  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing to  their  arguments;  but  there  is  one  point — one  great  defect  in 
the  theory  of  these  friends  of  inconvertible  paper  money — which  has 
not  been,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  and  elaborated.  We 
are  told  by  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  and  other  prominent  gentlemen  in  the 
ranks  of  that  party,  that  the  legal  tender  notes  are  as  good  as  gold, 
whether  convertible  or  not,  because  they  rest  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
nation ;  and  they  strengthen  this  proposition  by  asserting  that  they  are 
in  part  a  mortgage  upon  the  aggregate  wealth  of  all  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  This  plausible  statement  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
average  mind,  because  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  $370,000,000  or 
even  $400,000,000  in  greenbacks  is  undoubtedly  amply  secured  by  the 
good  faith  of  the  nation,  and  they  are  consequently  good  beyond  cavil ; 
but  they  are  in  no  sense  a  mortgage  upon  the  individual  wealth  of  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  they  lack  the  essential  feature  of  a  mortgage,  viz, 
the  power  of  foreclosure.  In  this  case  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee 
are  identical,  and  no  instance  of  a  debtor's  having  enforced  a  mortgage 
against  himself  has  ever  been  recorded.  The  power  of  collection  is  in 
the  will  of  the  debtor.  But  admitting,  as  we  may  readily,  the  perfect 
stability  and  goodness  of  the  legal-tender  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$400,000,000,  what  guarantee  can  be  given  that  upon  the  first  occasion 
when  the  volume  of  currency,  under  the  expansive  system,  seems  inad- 
equate to  the  volume  of  trade,  that  the  debtors  who  find  themselves 
under  restraint  iu  consequence  of  the  limited  amount  of  legal  tenders,, 
may  not  assemble  and  enact  that  the  legal  tenders  shall  be  increased 
to  $600,000,000  and  later  to  $800,000,000,  and  so  on  ad  Injinitum,  until 
the  promise  is  hopelessly  irredeemable  in  anything  of  real  value  ?  The 
examples  of  such  successive  issues  of  inconvertible  paper  money  are 
historical. 

No  money  can  be  deemed  safe  which  is  controlled  by  legislation,  when 
the  agents  of  legislation  are  the  creation  of  the  debtors,  inasmuch  as 
the  debtors  will  never  permit  their  representatives  to  refuse  the  issue  of 
paper  money  which  the  voice  of  the  people  demands,  and  never  allow 
collection  of  the  debt  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  property.  Hence  there  is 
no  solid  basis  for  inconvertible  paper  money  to  rest  upon. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  pledge  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  is  hypothecated  to  secure  ultimate 
payment  of  these  notes  ?  It  is  intangible  and  inaccessible,  and  not  all 
the  entreaty  and  persuasion  of  Mr.  Cooper  himself  could  coax  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  proprietors,  and  no  legislative  body  would  dare  to  seize 
it. 

Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  acknowledged  value  the  world  over. 
Its  possessor  knows  that  whatever  he  may  have  of  this  money  is  good 
wherever  he  may  go,  and  that  no  legislation  here  can  deprive  him  of 
that  positive  value.  It  will  buy  food  and  raiment  in  Europe,  Asia,. 
Africa,  and  South  America,  and  he  can  leave  this  country,  bearing  it^ 
or  its  paper  equivalent,  with  him,  with  the  positive  assurance  that  he 
has  the  means  of  supporting  life,  and,  if  need  be,.of  obtaining  its  luxuries, 
as  well  as  its  necessaries.  Congress  may  demonetize  it,  and  declare  it 
to  bo  worthless,  but  it  will  yet  carry  its  properties  of  value  here  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  independent  of  Congress — independent  of  the  nation. 
Not  so  with  inconvertible  paper  money.  Its  value  depends  upon  the 
5  p  s— VOL  II 
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good  faith  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  government  or  bank  which  issues 
it.  Its  purchasing  power  is  confined  to  the  country  in  which  alone  it 
can  circulate,  and  that  purchasing  power  fluctuates  according  to  the 
quantity  issued  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  making  the  legal-tender  currency  equal  in 
value  to  gold.  One  is  to  contract  its  volume  by  funding  the  notes  in 
bonds ;  the  other  is  to  redeem  it  in  gold  or  silver  upon  presentation.  The 
first  involves  a  disturbance  of  the  machinery  of  business,  and  is  there- 
fore objectionable;  the  second  is  practicable  without  materially  reducing 
the  volume  of  currency. 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Tilden, 
delivered  January  4,  1876,  is  a  clear  and  forcible  condensation  of  the 
arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  resumption  law  of  1875: 

"  The  temper  which  now  predominates  among  the  people  revolts  at 
financial  quackery.  It  is  no  longer  susceptible  to  flattering  illusions 
which  have  exploded  amid  the  wrecks  of  individual  fortunes  and  private 
prosperity.  It  is  exceedingly  incredulous.  It  demands  sound  measures, 
such  as  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  intellects  and 
the  best  experience.  After  eleven  years  of  convulsion  without  a  resto- 
ration of  specie  payments,  it  now  claims  a  restoration  of  specie  payments 
•without  a  convulsion.  The  problem  does  not  seem  difficult.  Resumption 
by  the  Government  will  accomplish  completely  resumption  by  the  banks. 
The  Treasury  has  only,  by  gradual  and  prudent  measures,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  such  portion  of  the  outstanding  treasury-notes  as  the 
public,  not  wishing  to  retain  for  use,  will  return  upon  it  for  redemption. 
The  sum  required  in  coin,  if  the  preparations  be  wisely  conducted  so  as 
•to  secure  public  confidence,  will  be  what  is  necessary  to  replace  the  frac- 
tional currency  and  to  supply  such  individuals  as  prefer  coin  to  paper 
for  their  little  stores  of  money;  and  also  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  central  reservoir  of  reserves  against  the  fluctuations  of  international 
'balances  and  for  the  banks.  To  amass  a  sufficient  quantity  by  inter- 
cepting from  the  current  of  precious  metals  flowing  out  of  this  country, 
and  by  acquiring  from  the  stocks  which  exist  abroad,  without  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  foreign  money-markets,  is  a  result  to  be  worked  out 
toy  a  study  of  all  the  conditions,  and  the  elements  to  fulfill  those  condi- 
tions, and  by  the  execution  of  the  plans  adopted,  with  practical  skill 
.and  judgment.1" 

Yery  respectfully,  vours, 

O.  D.  ASHLEY. 

Hon.  JOHN  P.  JONES,  Chairman. 


R.  M.  WATERS  &  CO. 

NEW  YOKE,  October  31,  1876. 

DEAR  SIE  :  In  pursuance  of  your  request  under  your  circular  letter 
of  the  1st  instant,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  replies  to  your  interro- 
gations : 

To  question  1.  We  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  value 
of  silver  and  gold  to  the  world's  increased  production  of  the  former, 
and  also  in  a  slight  measure  to  the  substitution  of  postal  currency  iu 
this  country  as  a  circulating  medium. 

Questions  2  and  3.  We  believe  that  the  percentage  of  value  between 
the  two  metals  will  depend  upon  the  future  production  and  consump- 
tive demand  in  the  mechanical  arts,  but  that  the  relative  difference  may 
be  more  accurately  arrived  at  after  specie  resumption  in  this  country, 
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for  the  reason  that  it  is  now  evident  that  the  demand  for  silver  among 
the  negro  population  of  the  South  (a  demand  heretofore  unknown)  will 
be  nuprecedentedly  large,  owing  to  tlieir  hoarding  propensities.  Our 
correspondents  in  the  South  report  that  when  silver  is  paid  out  to  the 
uegroes  for  cotton  it  rarely  returns  to  the  bank. 

Questions  4  and  5.  The  general  condition  of  trade  is  still  very  much 
depressed,  with  only  a  slight  improvement  in  some  departments.  We 
do  not  look  for  any  permanent  improvement  so  long  as  we  continue  in 
the  use  of  an  irredeemable  circulating  medium  having  no  fixed  meas- 
urement of  value,  and  which  places  us  so  disadvantageous^  with  other 
nations  in  all  our  productions  for  export. 

Questions  6,  7,  and  8.  The  cause  of  the  depression  both  here  and  in 
Europe  we  attribute  to  the  conversion  of  floating  into  fixed  unproduc- 
tive or  dead  capital ;  in  the  general  extravagance  of  the  people ;  also  to 
the  building  of  railways  far  beyond  their  necessities.  The  latter  brought 
on  the  panic  of  1873.  We  would  have  recuperated  soon  thereafter,  as  we 
did  from  the  panic  of  1857,  but  for  the  passage  of  the  act,  fixing  a  date  for 
specie  resumption.  The  passage  of  this  act  deterred  capitalists  and  others 
from  investing  in  anything  that  would  revive  the  general  industries  of 
the  country.  Consequently  our  capitalists,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
our  investors  in  greenbacks,  placed  their  funds  in  short  loans  on  Gov- 
ernments or  other  approved  collaterals,  under  the  belief  that  the  in- 
creased purchasing-power  of  the  greenback  prior  to  the  fixed  date  for 
resumption  would  prove  the  best-paying  investment  that  could  be 
made. 

In  our  humble  judgment,  the  remedy  for  the  monetary  evils  of  the 
present  is  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  once.  The  country  cannot 
afford  to  continue  this  agony  of  suspense  until  January,  1879.  Our 
industries  are  already  prostrated,  and  a  further  postponement  will  only 
increase  the  general  distress. 

Specie  resumption  we  believe  to  be  a  great  bugbear.  The  public 
generally  fear  it  with  great  apprehension,  overlooking  the  fact  that  in 
the  shrinkage  of  values  that  has  already  taken  place  that  we  have  about 
discounted  specie  payments,  and  that  the  conversion  of  gold  (now  re- 
garded as  so  much  merchandise)  into  a  circulating  medium  must  neces- 
sarily expand  values. 

In  answer  to  your  last  inquiry,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  plan 
for  resumption : 

First.  By  the  passage  of  an  act  to  continue  as  a  circulating  medium 
$300.000,000  legal-tender  notes  concurrently  with  the  metallic  stand- 
ards. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hypothecate  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Frankfort,  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  on  the  dollar,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  funded  5-per-cent  bonds  to  realize  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  loans,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  kept  with  the  designated  depositaries  of  the 
United  States  in  the  cities  above  mentioned. 

Third.  That  all  interest-payments  on  United  States  bonds  due  in  En- 
rope  shall  be  paid  at  the  depositories  of  the  United  States  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Frankfort  until  such  time  as  the  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  subtreasuries  of  the  United  States  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of 
$200,000,000. 

Respectfully  submitting  the  above,  we  are  your  obedient  servants, 

R.  M.  WATERS  &  CO. 

Hon.  JOHN  P.  JONES, 

Chairman  U.  S.  Monetary  Commission. 
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INTERROGATORIES.— SECOND  SERIES. 

1.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence  ? 

2.  To  what  causes  do  .you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

3.  Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  be 
affected  by  the  remonetizatioii  of  silver  in  the  United  States  coupled 
with  resumption  of  specie  payments? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  will  be 
facilitated  more  by  having  the  single  standard  of  gold  or  the  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

6.  In  case  of  having  the  double  standard,  what  relation  of  value 
should  be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver  ? 

7.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  do  you 
think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union — Austria,  Russia,  Holland, 
Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America — in  their  present  policy  of  employing 
silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender  ? 

8.  In  your  opinion  is  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  com- 
bined with  the  current  and  anticipated  supplies  of  that  metal  from  the 
mines  of  the  world  sufficient,  or  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  maintain  ex- 
isting prices  and  commercial  credits,  and  permit  of  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  industry  without  retardation  ?    This  ques- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  implying  the  entire  abandonment  of  silver  as 
unlimited  legal-tender  money  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 


Ansicers. 
SAMUEL  HOARD. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  December  30,  187G. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Through  your  secretary  I  have  received  the  following 
interrogatories,  with  a  request  that  I  should  answer  them. 

The  first  interrogatory  is,  "  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of 
business  ?  " 

I  reply  that  I  am  an  old  man,  physically  disqualified  for  any  laborious 
occupation ;  that  my  residence  is,  and  has  been  for  more  than  forty 
years,  in  Chicago  and  its  immediate  vicinage. 

Second  interrogatory:  "To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent 
changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver?" 

I  reply,  primarily  to  its  greater  relative  production  in  America  than 
in  other  portions  of  the  world,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  gold  in  Europe,  and  the  United  States  bondholders,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  to  render  their  bonds  more  valuable  than  they 
would  be  if  the  double  standard  remained  that  of  the  commercial 
world.  This  desire  has  resulted  in  the  attempt  to  demonetize  silver, 
which  I  deem  the  most  effective  and  direct  blow  that  could  be  aimed 
against  America  and  American  interests  and  prosperity.  It  is  possible, 
and  perhaps  probable,  that,  knowing  silver  and  gold  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  accepted  as  money  by  all  commercial  nations,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  it  as  such  would  ultimately  cause  it  to  be 
adopted,  it  was  also  a  speculative  movement  to  obtain  as  much  Ameri- 
can bullion  as  possible  at  the  lowest  price  to  which  it  could  be  depressed, 
so  that  when  it  rose  to  its  true  value  they  might  profit  by  the  move- 
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inent.  They  knew  American  interests  would  alone  suffer,  and  what- 
ever those  interests  lost  would  be  their  gain.  The  advance  in  the  value 
of  gold  and  bonds  would  fall  upon  the  American  people,  who  have  the 
bonds  to  pay,  and  upon  the  products  of  America  to  the  extent  those 
products  are  depreciated  in  value. 

Third  interrogatory:  "Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent P 
The  answer,  in  my  opinion,  depends  mainly  upon  the  action  of  the 
American  Government  at  this  important  crisis.  Should  the  suicidal 
policy  which  the  Congress  of  1873  adopted  be  continued,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  lend  its  influence  to  aid  the  plutocrats  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  America  would  bind  her  own  hands,  and,  thus  bound,  im- 
molate herself  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  erected  by  these  Molochs 
for  the  destruction  of  all  that  oppose  them.  In  such  event  the  causes 
would  probably  be  permanent,  or  nearly  so;  but  should  the  Congress  re- 
monetize  silver,  and  place  it  where  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
experience  of  the  world  for  thousands  of  years  had  marked  out  for 
it.  making  it  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  repealing  the  unjust,  unwise, 
and,  as  I  believe,  the  unconstitutional  law  that  has  been  instrumental 
in  causing  these  changes  in  value,  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  be  comparatively  temporary.  As  I  have  before  intimated,  this 
is  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  an  American  question.  Silver  is  mainly 
an  American  product.  It  is  primarily  the  source  to  which  we  should 
look  as  the  means  of  liquidating  our  vast  national  debt.  It  was  this 
known  resource  that  gave  confidence,  in  a  large  degree,  to  our  ability 
to  pay  the  enormous  debt  we  were  compelled  to  contract,  and  enabled 
us  to  sell  our  bonds  for  a  much  higher  price  than  Continental  scrip 
brought  in  the  infancy  of  our  nation ;  and  shall  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  right  to  pay  what  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  contract 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  and  thus  destroy  our  ability  to  meet  the 
contract,  or,  at  least,  render  it  doubly  difficult  to  do  so?  The  applica- 
tion of  a  few  millions  to  supply  the  place  of  fractional  currency  has  al- 
ready shown  that  we  have  only  to  retain  our  silver  here,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  use  tends  rapidly  to  restore  it  to  its  heretofore-conceded  rela- 
tive value,  and  points  most  directly  to  the  course  which  Congress  should 
adopt  lor  the  protection  and  preservation  of  our  rights  and  the  promo- 
tion of  American  interests.  Let  silver  as  well  as  gold  be  made  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts;  let  our  mints  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  coin  all 
bullion  free  of  charge  to  the  owner ;  let  the  double  standard  become  a 
basis  upon  which  all  our  bank  circulation  shall  be  established  ;  let  bullion, 
as  such,  be  prohibited  from  exportation;  and  when  we  pay  foreign  bond- 
holders in  the  coin  we  contracted  to  pay  them  when  the  bonds  were 
issued,  Europe  will  be  as  anxious  to  adopt  the  double  standard  for 
their  interest  as  they  now  are  for  the  gold  standard  for  the  same  object. 
The  payment  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  million  in  silver  coin  would 
effectually  stop  the  cry  for  its  demonetization.  The  world  requires  and 
must  have  our  silver,  and  justice  to  ourselves  requires  that  we  should 
demand  and  receive  its  true  value.  Because  gold  is  found  more  abund- 
antly in  other  countries  than  silver,  have  those  countries  the  right  to  say 
that  gold  be  made  the  sole  standard  of  values?  Fortunately  and  hap- 
pily for  America,  both  gold  aud  silver  are  among  our  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions, and  self-interest  does  not  prompt  us  to  make  either  the  sole 
medium  of  exchange,  but  to  conform  to  what  from  long  experience  the 
world  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  respective  value  of  both  metals.  If 
silver  should  be  demonetized,  it  becomes  a  mere  commodity  like  grain  or 
any  article  of  commerce,  and  would  be  liable  to  fluctuation  in  value, 
and  be  an  article  for  speculative  operations.  The  sooner  this  or  any 
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other  nation  can  reach  the  point  where  industry,  integrity,  and  economy 
are  made  the  sole  basis  of  success,  and  gambling  in  all  its  forms,  and 
fraudulent  practices  of  every  description  are  put  down,  the  sooner  will 
that  country  become  pre-eminently  prosperous  and  the  honored  one  of 
the  world.  Fluctuations  in  values  are  among  the  great  evils  that  should 
be  guarded  against  by  the  wisest  measures  that  caa  be  adopted  to  sup- 
press them.  They  almost  universally  benefit  the  few  to  the  injury  of 
the  many. 

Fourth  interrogatory :  "  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  be  affected  by  the  remouetization  of  silver  in  the  United 
States,  coupled  with  resumption  of  specie  payments?" 

To  this  interrogatory  I  reply  that,  if  Congress  should  adopt  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  my  reply  to  the  third  interrogatory,  the  relative  value 
would  speedily  be  conformed  to  that  which  was  placed  upon  them  by 
the  American  Government,  and  that  as  soon  as  specie  payments  are 
resumed  in  this  country  the  standard  dollar  of  the  United  States  will 
be  the  acknowledged  value  of  these  respective  metals  by  the  commer- 
cial world. 

Fifth  interrogatory :  "  Do  you  believe  that  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  will  be  facilitated  more  by  having  the  single  standard  of  gold 
or  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  1" 

In  reply  I  answer  that  I  consider  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard 
of  gold  would  absolutely  postpone  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
almost  indefinitely,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard 
it  would  be  attained  as  soon  as  the  mints  could  coin  sufficient  bullion 
to  enable  the  banks  to  obtain  coin  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes. 
Although  my  views  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
may  not  be  strictly  pertinent  to  a  reply  to  the  fifth  interrogatory,  yet  I 
will  present  them,  as  they  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  to  the 
general  question  of  resumption  and  the  manner  of  accomplishing  it. 
The  double  standard  being  adopted,  and  silver  being  a  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  the  banks  should  have  extended  to  them  every  possibility  for 
placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  redeem  their  notes  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  security  of  the  people.  The  present 
is  unquestionably  the  safest  that  could  well  be  devised,  but  is  unneces- 
sarily oppressive  to  the  banks.  They  are  now  required  to  pledge  one 
hundred  dollars  of  United  States  bonds,  worth  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars,  to  obtain  ninety  dollars  in  currency,  and  this  is  so  onerous  and 
unprofitable  that  many  are  surrendering  their  currency  and  withdrawing 
their  deposits.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  greatly  injure  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  to  curtail  the  circulating  medium  below  its  present  stand- 
ard, and  if  it  could  be  safely  increased  it  might  be  well  to  do  so. 
With  the  consent  and  at  the  request  of  the  banks,  the  bonds  should  be 
sold  and  converted  into  bullion,  and,  should  the  bonds  continue  to  be 
worth  10  per  cent,  above  their  par  value,  then  it  would  add  two-ninths 
to  the  circulation  by  the  banks  receiving  coin  for  the  excess  above  the 
ninety  cents  they  have  already  received  for  their  bonds.  The  bullion 
held  by  the  Government  should  be  stamped  as  the  property  of  the  banks, 
and  should  be  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  counted  and  stored  in  safety  j 
the  two-ninths  or  say  one-fifth  in  coin  would  place  the  banks  in  a  con- 
dition to  resume  specie  payments  as  soon  as  the  bullion  could  be  ob- 
tained and  coined.  One-fifth  of  the  bullion  need  only  be  coined  in  dol- 
lars and  parts  of  a  dollar;  all  the  currency  of  the  country  would  repre- 
sent specie.  In  this  way  the  currency  of  the  country  would  be  increased 
about  one-fifth.  When  this  was  accomplished  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  requiring  all  the  banks  to  return  all  bills  of  less  denomination 
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than  five  dollars,  aDd  receive  therefor  notes  of  the  denomination  of  five 
dollars  and  upward.  I  would  further  suggest  that,  as  a  safeguard 
against  counterfeiting,  all  the  bills  of  the  same  denomination  should  be 
printed  from  the  same  plates,  as  far  as  possible,  changing  only  the  num- 
bers, dates,  name  of  bank,  and  locality.  This  would  accustom  the  peo- 
ple to  the  appearance  of  the  bills,  and  by  inspection  and  comparison  en- 
able them  with  great  facility  to  detect  counterfeits. 

Sixth  interrogatory:  "In  case  of  having  a  double  standard,  what  re- 
lation of  value  should  be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver?" 

To  this  interrogatory  I  am  not  assured  in  my  own  mind  what  answer 
ought  to  be  given.  It  appears  from  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  that  15£  to  1  would  indicate  as  near  the  true  relative 
value  as  can  be  estimated ;  but  as  America  is  more  deeply  interested 
on  this  point  than  any  other  nation,  we  might  without  too  great 
sacrifice  not  only  be  just,  but  generous.  It  is  true  that  America  would 
lose  about  3  percent,  on  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  it  might  tend  to  conciliate  other  nations  of  the  world,  though 
possibly  it  might  be  objectionable  to  those  nations  when  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  already  established  on  a  basis  of  15£  to  1. 

Seventh  interrogatory:  "If  the  United  States  should  establish  the 
double  standard,  do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  confirming 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Holland,  Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America  in  their  present 
policy  of  employing  silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender." 

To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  ic  is  the  imperative 
obligation  which  this  nation  is  under  to  the  nations  mentioned  in  the 
seventh  interrogatory  to  immediately  remonetize  silver,  and  make  it 
a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  that  it  would  con- 
firm them  in  the  course  they  have  adopted,  and  tend  to  settle  the 
question  of  a  bimetallic  currency  for  many  years,  if  not  for  all  time 
to  come.  To  my  mind  this  question  is  one  of  much  broader  import 
than  is  generally  conceived  or  understood.  It  is  that  of  creditor 
against  debtor.  It  arises  from  the  greed  of  the  lender  to  make  the 
borrower  his  slave  forever.  Assuming  tor  a  fact,  which  is  very  near 
the  truth,  sufficiently  so  at  least  for  the  position  I  take,  that  the 
amount  in  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  equal  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  what  we  denominate  money  is  the  measure  of  value  of  the  property 
of  the  world  ;  if  silver  is  demonetized,  it  doubles  the  value  of  gold,  or,  in 
other  words,  depreciates  the  value  of  property  one-half  and  gives  power 
to  the  possessors  of  gold  to  purchase  twice  as  much  property  as  they 
could  otherwise  obtain ;  to  obtain  twice  as  much  labor  as  the  owner 
could  previously  have  procured  for  the  same  gold.  For  a  moment  con- 
template the  result — every  debtor  throughout  the  world  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  twice  as  much  as  he  expected  to  pay  when  his  debt  was 
incurred ;  the  means  upon  which  he  relied  to  pay  that  indebtedness 
would  be  decreased  in  the  same  ratio  as  his  debt  was  increased ;  farms 
would  be  swept  from  the  owners,  dwellings  from  their  possessors,  and 
those  who  thought  themselves  in  a  condition  to  keep  their  families  from, 
want  and  their  children  from  starvation  would  be  homeless,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Shylocks  that  held  their  bonds ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  evil 
would  be  widerthanindividualor  barely  personal  relation,  for  all  Europeans 
nations  are  creditors  to  these  modern  plutocrats,  and  the  Rothschilds  and 
Barings  would  control  these  nations,  as  the  lender  always  controls  the 
borrower,  and  this  movement  to  demonetize  silver  may  have  had  its 
origin  from  their  dictation.  Again,  I  would  ask,  is  it  right  that  England 
and  Germany,  containing  a  population  of  less  than  one  hundred  millions, 
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should  dictate  to  twelve  hundred  millions  what  course  they  should  adopt, 
when  the  course  they  propose  to  adopt  is  for  the  ruin  or  great  injury  of 
tbo  many  lor  the  benefit  of  the  few  ?  France  has  such  strong  reasons  for 
favoring  a  bi-metallic  currency  that  she  would  hail  with  gratification  the 
remoneti/ation  of  silver  by  America.  Had  it  not  been  that  she  hud  within 
iser  own  borders  silver  and  gold  coin  to  pay  off  the  tribute  demanded 
by  her  victorious  enemy,  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  be  subject 
to  the  despotic  rule  of  military  despotism  until  she  would  have  been 
reduced  so  low  that  it  would  have  required  generations  to  place  her  in 
the  position  she  now  holds. 

Eighth  interrogatory.  "In  your  opinion,  is  the  existing  stock  of  gold 
in  the  world,  combined  with  the  current  and  anticipated  supplies 
of  that  metal  from  the  mines  of  the  world,  sufficient  or  likely  to  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  existing  prices  and  commercial  credits,  and  permi- 
of  the  continual  development  of  commerce  and  industry  without  retardat 
tion  ?  This  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  implying  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  silver  as  unlimited  legal-tender  money  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  America." 

To  this  interrogatory  I  reply  without  hesitation  or  doubt  that  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  world  is  neither  sufficient,  under  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  commercial  relations,  nor  ever  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  meet  its 
necessities  without  greatly  retarding  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  America. 

SAM.  HOAED. 

The  UNITED  STATES  MONETARY  COMMISSION,  1876. 
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1.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  Primarily  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  some  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  Europe.    I  think  the  key  to  the  sudden  and  great 
fall  is  in  the  relations  of  England  and  India.    The  payments  of  the  latter 
to  the  former  country  have  greatly  increased.    The  tendency  is  to  a  fall 
in  prices  (which  has  occurred)  and  an  exportation  of  silver.    This  ex- 
portation, however,  would  tall  on  a  weak  and  overloaded  market  whose 
silver  has  been  steadily  falling  for  four  years.    The  only  prevention  lies 
in  a  fall  of  silver  in  London.    As  the  fall  of  prices  in  India  tends  con- 
tinually to  favor  export  of  silver  so  long  as  India  is  debtor  and  tributary, 
and  as  that  fall  must  go  on  until  the  payment  of  the  tribute  can  be  made 
in  goods,  it  is  evident  that  the  fall  of  silver  in  London  must  be  very  great, 
and  must  remain  great  until  prices  in  India  fall  to  the  necessary  level. 
Besides  this,  it  seems  that  there  is,  or  at  least  was,  some  element  of 
panic  in  the  fall,  because  it  was  not  known  how  much  silver  the  demone- 
tizing nations  would  throw  upon  the  market,  and  it  was  reported  that 
new  mines  of  extraordinary  richness  had  just  been  opened. 

3.  The  excessive  fall  has  already  proved  temporary.    The  fears  in  regard 
to  an  excessive  supply  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated.    In  time,  also, 
the  relations  of  India  and  England  will  be  re-adjusted  and  India  will  take 
.as  much  silver  as  ever.    Other  influences  seem  to  be  more  or  less  per- 
manent, and  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  silver  will  rise  again 
to  1G  for  1. 

4.  It  depends  very  much  on  what  is  meant  by  "  resumption  of  specie 
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payments."  If  we  keep  our  coinage  law  as  it  is,  and  resume  specie  pay- 
ments on  that  basis,  we  need  only  enough  silver  for  a  subsidiary  coin- 
age, and  should  advance  the  market  but  very  little.  We  should,  in  that 
way,  escape,  as  far  as  possible,  becoming  involved  in  the  silver  question. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  weight  of  our  subsidiary  coins  if  the 
fall  proved  permanent,  so  as  to  keep  them  only  some  C  per  cent,  below 
gold.  If  it  be  decided  that  we  want  enough  to  carry  out  this  plan,  or 
any  other  definite  amount  for  any  other  plan,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one 
can  tell  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  relation  cf  gold  and  silver.  We 
can  only  try  it  and  be  governed  by  the  result.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
specie  payments  resumed,  notes  and  gold  coins  under  $10  abolished, 
except,  possibly,  the  half-eagle,  and  silver  token  coinage  (reduced  not 
over  6  per  cent.)  made  legal  tender  up  to  $10. 

5.  In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  have  a  double  standard.  By  resumption 
I  understand  the  restoration  of  our  currency  to  gold  value.  This  requires 
no  gold  at  all,  although  it  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  to  get  some  and 
establish  a  system  of  convertibility  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  abolish 
small  notes  we  need  only  silver  enough  to  take  their  place.  If  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  fall  is  temporary,  it  would,  of  course,  be  a 
good  time  to  buy  as  much  as  we  want  on  this  plan,  buying  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  not  advancing  that  against  ourselves  more  than  we  can 
help.  If  we  adopt  the  two  metals,  on  a  fixed  ratio,  as  optional  means 
of  payment,  we  only  complicate  and  render  difficult,  if  we  do  not  prevent, 
the  restoration  of  gold  values.  We  might  buy  silver  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  silver  currency,  and  dispense  with  paper.  This  would  be  getting 
specie  for  payment,  but  it  would  not  bring  our  paper  up  to  standard. 
It  would  leave  us  a  fluctuating  medium,  requiring  a  brokerage  opera- 
tion in  all  international  accounts,  and  would  scale  down  our  present 
standard  9  or  10  per  cent.  I  should  not  call  this  "resumption."  The 
operation  would  consist  in  the  purchase  of  silver  abroad  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  wheat,  petroleum,  and  tobacco,  at  a  rate  of  52  J  or  53 
pence  per  English  standard  ounce,  and  its  coinage  here,  at  the  rate  of 
16 for  1,  (58.83  pence  English  standard  ounce,)  into  "dollars,"  with  which 
to  pay  their  debts.  As  for  their  purchases,  they  would  have  to  make 
them  in  prices  which  would  cancel  the  apparent  gain.  This  operation 
would,  of  course,  advance  silver  in  the  London  market,  and  the  differ- 
ence would  not  be,  for  the  whole  amount  purchased,  as  great  as  stated, 
but  we  should  be  buying  a  rejected  article  at  an  enhanced  price,  which 
we  could  not  sell  again  without  loss.  We  should  be  taking  upon  our- 
selves, as  the  last  holders,  every  part  of  the  total  loss  on  silver,  and 
this  loss  would  fall  on  those  who  are  now  creditors.  The  relation  to 
the  greenback  dollar,  supposing  that  to  remain  a  gold  obligation,  I  think 
defies  speculation.  If  the  same  silver  dollars  were  held  to  be  a  good 
redemption  for  greenbacks  and  national-bank  notes,  the  paper  would 
fall  to  a  discount  in  silver ;  gold  would  be  at  a  premium  in  silver,  and 
at  a  still  higher  premium  in  paper.  Paper  alone  would  circulate,  there 
would  be  no  resumption  of  any  kind  at  all,  and  the  only  effect  would  be 
a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper  money.  In  view  of  our  present 
complications,  I  regard  the  proposition  to  introduce  silver  as  fraught 
with  great  dangers.  I  think  no  man  can  foresee  or  reason  out  the  rami- 
fications which  are  possible  in  its  consequences.  I  think  it  would  pro- 
duce confusion  and  uncertainty  so  great  as  to,  perhaps,  bring  industry 
to  a  stand -still. 

6.  This  is  the  chief  difficulty  alluded  to  in  the  last  answer.  The  rate 
ought  to  be  that  of  the  market.  If  we  should  rate  silver  too  low,  we 
should  get  none.  If  we  should  rate  it  too  high,  we  should  disturb  con- 
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tracts.  We  could  not  change  it  when  once  adopted,  but  the  market 
rate  will  no  doubt  fluctuate  lor  some  time  to  come.  If  the  question  of 
single  or  optional  means  of  payment  could  now  be  opened,  for  instance 
in  a  Congress  of  Nations,  I  think  much  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
optional  system.  Certainly  there  is  very  high  authority  tor  it.  But  if 
one  nation  uses  both  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio,  while  the  other  nations 
use  gold  only,  that  nation  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  international 
exchanges,  and  will  have  to  pay  other  nations  to  settle  its  international 
exchanges  for  it,  while,  at  every  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals,  it  will  have  to  buy  the  less  valuable  one  above  its  market 
price.  I  cannot  tell,  therefore,  at  what  rate  to  fix  the  metals  now,  and 
1  judge  it  wisest  not  to  run  into  a  difficulty  which  we  are  able  to  avoid 
by  simply  abstaining. 

7.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  nations  mentioned  make  use  of  silver 
as  an  unlimited  legal  tender. 

8.  I  think  not,  especially  if  the  question  assumes  that  one  or  more 
great  nations  are  to  resume  specie  payments  and  actually  bring  gold 
into  use.    That  is  why  I  think  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  policy  of  re- 
serve, raise  the  value  of  our  paper  by  withdrawing  first  of  all  the  small 
notes  and  substituting  silver,  and  then  act  according  to  the  results  of 
the  present  experiment  in  Europe.     We  cannot,  of  course,  escape  a  (share 
in  the  consequences,  whether  we  keep  greenbacks  or  introduce  silver, 
but  we  should  by  that  policy  keep  out  of  the  risk  as  much  as  possible. 

W.  G.  SUMNEB. 
NEW  HAVEN,  October  20,  1876. 


WILLIAM  E.  DU  BOIS. 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 

Assay  Department,  November  7,  187C. 

SIR  :  In  reply  to  your  interrogatories : 

1.  lam  employed  in  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia;  was 
appointed  Director's  clerk  in  1833 ;  assistant  assayer  in  1837 ;  assayer 
in  1872.    I  am  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion, 
1842,  quarto. 

2.  The  "recent  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver"  are 
chiefly  due,  (1)  to  the  uneven  pace  in  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver, 
coupled  with  (2)  the  national  preferences  in  making  one  or  other  the 
standard  of  property- value. 

3.  These  causes  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  case,  and  are  therefore 
permanent. 

4.  I  could,  at  best,  offer  a  conjecture  on  this  point,  which  would  be  of 
no  service.    We  must  take  some  risk  (not  much,  I  think)  in  restoring 
silver  to  somewhat  of  its  former  status  in  currency ;  I  mean  the  risk  of 
a  fluctuating  relative  value. 

5.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  a  double  standard  of  value  practically, 
be  the  laws  what  they  may.     There  never  was  such  a  thing  in  this  coun- 
try;  there  is  not  in  England,  nor  in  France,  where  they  change  back 
and  forth,  from  silver  to  gold.    These  instances  may  suffice.    Except 
at  rare  junctures,  one  metal  will  be  at  a  premium  as  compared  with  the 
other,  and  therefore  will  not  be  current.    More  than  that,  it  would  make 
confusion  in  business  settlements,  except  where  the  contract  or  bargain 
specified  gold  or  silver  for  payment. 
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G.  Iii  case  a  double  standard  were  forced  by  law,  no  relation  could  be 
fixed  ;  it  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  production  and  trade. 

7.  This  question  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

8.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  stock  of  gold,  actual  and  prospective,  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce  and  industry  as  a  currency 
the  world  over.     It  would  be  a  lamentable  thing  to  throw  silver  out,  or 
limit  it  to  the  mere  use  of  making  change.    And  this  for  various  cogent 
reasons.    First,  it  has  well  deserved  and  maintained  its  place  as  money 
these  many  centuries.    It  is  truly  designated  a  "noble"  metal,  not  only 
for  its  behavior  in  the  trials  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  but  also  for 
its  scarcity;  its  beautiful  whiteness,  possessed  by  no  other  metal  or 
combination,  and  therefore  hard  to  counterfeit.    Next,  it  has  a  value  in 
the  arts;  which,  however,  seems  to  be  on  the  decrease.    The  manufac- 
ture of  plated  ware  is  carried  to  such  perfection,  and  to  so  great  extent, 
as  greatly  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  silver  plate.    Hotels,  and  indeed 
private  houses,  find  a  security  in  using  table-furniture  of  nickel  alloys 
coated  with  silver.    And  the  nickel-plating  is  for  many  implements 
preferable  to  silvering.    These  substitutions  make  it  the  more  desirable  to 
find  permanent  employment  for  silver.     But  it  seems  this  metal  will 
never  lose  its  hold  on  human  regard,  even  if  it  loses  its  place  in  manu- 
factures. 

Again  :  silver-mining  is  a  leading  industry,  in  which  there  is  a  vast 
outlay  of  capital;  and,  in  view  of  the  developments  in  our  Western  States 
and  about  Lake  Superio^and  elsewhere,  it  is  an  industry  pre-eminently 
American,  and  ought  to  be  fostered  by  Americans. 

And  once  more :  silver  is  wanted  for  the  reason  already  intimated,  that 
the  stock  of  gold  is  not  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  trade  and 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

What  place,  then,  should  it  fill,  admitting  that  gold  is  to  be  the  over- 
ruling standard  of  value  ? 

It  should  be  used  for  making  change — fractional  money — appoint,  as 
the  French  say.  But  this  is  not  all.  Two  years'  digging  and  delving, 
at  the  present  pushing  rate  of  overwork,  will  supply  forty  million  peo- 
ple with  enough  for  that  minor  purpose.  It  should  again  come  in  play, 
in  the  shape  of  whole  dollars,  to  forward  and  maintain  specie  payments, 
and  make  it  easier  for  banks  to  stock  themselves  with  specie.  And  let 
me  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  dollar  of  420  grains,  (§  ounce,) 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  trade-dollar.  It  would  serve  the  triple 
purpose  of  a  coin  for  Asiatic  trade,  an  adjuvant  for  home  trade,  and  a 
means  of  settling  ground-rent  and  other  stipulations  for  silver  dollars, 
and  it  is  nearer  to  a  par  with  gold  than  412£  grains — the  old  dollar 
standard — and  is  likely  to  so  continue. 

As  what  has  been  said  may  appear  rather  contradictory,  let  me  now 
reconcile  it  by  stating  the  following  basis : 

First.  Gold  coin  the  one  standard  of  value  for  unlimited  payments. 
And  if  our  coin  could  be  slightly  reduced  in  weight,  so  as  to  make  the 
half-eagle  precisely  equal  to  the  British  pound  sterling,  a  currency 
almost  world-wide  would  be  attained.  But  this  discussion  is  not  in 
place. 

Second.  Silver  dollars  of  420  grains,  limited  to  payments  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Third.  Fractional  silver  coins,  as  at  present,  limited  to  payments  of 
five  dollars. 

And  fourth.  The  nickel  and  bronze  coins  for  exact  payment  to  the 
last  cent. 

Such  a  basis,  it  strikes  me,  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
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case.  It  would  keep  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  afloat.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  hoarding,  of  which  there  cannot  be  much,  it  will  serve  for 
that,  and  liberate  so  much  gold. 

Of  course  the  Treasury  Department  should  have  control  of  the  silver 
coinage,  to  prevent  its  exceeding  the  public  needs. 

After  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  currency  will  alwaya 
be  in  paper  bills.  When  people  know  that  the  paper  is  interchangeable 
with  specie,  they  will  generally  prefer  the  former.  However  flimsy  and 
fragile,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  water,  or  carried  off  by  a  puff 
of  wind,  its  portability  will  set  aside  all  other  considerations.  And  yet 
that  very  property  makes  it  more  accessible  and  desirable  to  the  pick- 
pocket and  the  robber. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  us  Americans  that  we  only  want  specie  when  we 
cannot  have  it.  It  is  not  so  in  other  countries.  If  we  were  more  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing  gold  and  silver  from  one  to  another,  those  substances 
of  real  and  representative  value  would  fill  their  proper  place.  As  it  is, 
they  seem  like  the  consuls  of  Eomo  in  imperial  days,  making  a  rare 
show  once  in  the  year,  and  then  put  out  of  sight,  as  if  possessing  a 
worth  and  dignity  only  nominal. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  E.  DU  BOIS. 

Hon.  JOHN  P.  JONES, 

Chairman  of  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  &c. 


ALBERT  MILLER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  November  23, 1876. 

First  question :  I  am  vice-president  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings 
Union,  and  reside  at  118  Capp  street,  San  Francisco. 

Second  question :  Increased  production  and  lessened  consumption  of 
the  one  and  decreased  production  and  growing  demand  for  the  other. 
Silver,  and  this  is  also  true  of  gold,  before  it  is  coined  is  an  article  of 
merchandise,  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  demand  and  supply  as  every 
other  commodity.  The  production  of  the  former  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, while  that  of  the  latter  has  been  decreasing  during  the  last 
five  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  product  of 
the  Nevada  mines  is  gold,  though  generally  called  silver  mines.  While 
this  increased  production  of  silver  was  going  on,  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  taking  alarm  thereat,  demonetized  silver,  substituting 
gold  therefor  as  a  standard  of  value.  This  inevitably  increased  the  de- 
preciation, since  not  only  did  all  demand  for  silver  for  coinage  cease  in 
those  countries,  but  also  the  large  amount  of  silver  coin  on  hand,  being 
no  longer  of  use  to  them,  had  to  go  into  the  melting-pot  and  to  be  sold 
as  bullion.  These  causes  combined  reduced  the  value  of  silver  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  world  for  a  time  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  its 
former  value,  as  compared  with  gold,  and  caused  almost  a  panic  iu  the 
silver-market,  from  which  it  has  now  partially  recovered,  it  being  now 
only  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  former  value  in  gold. 

Third  question :  Whether  these  causes  are  temporary  or  permanent 
will  depend  on  the  respective  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  future, 
also  on  the  demand  for  the  respective  metals.  If  the  countries  that 
have  demonetized  silver  should  persist  in  their  course,  and  their  exam- 
ple be  followed  by  other  nations,  the  depreciation  is  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent. 
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Fourth  question:  The  remonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States 
would,  by  causing  a  large  demand  for  silver  bullion,  enhance  its  price 
for  a  time,  until  this  demand  is  supplied,  when  it  would  again  sink  to 
its  former  price,  which  is  inevitably  fixed  by  demand  and  supply. 

Fifth  question :  The  resumption  of  specie  payment  with  a  double 
standard  would  be  unfortunate,  as  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  correct  and 
permanent  relative  value;  hence,  in  dealing  with  other  countries,  the 
balance  of  trade  being  generally  against  us,  we  should  soon  be  entirely 
drained  of  the  relatively  dearer  metal,  gold,  (that  being  the  standard  of 
value  of  the  nations  we  principally  deal  with,)  and  have  nothing  but 
silver  left,  which  is  altogether  too  bulky  a  coin  to  make  the  daily  grow- 
ing exchanges  that  the  present  vast  commerce  demands. 

Sixth  question  :  Not  deeming  a  double  standard  desirable,  no  relative 
value  between  gold  and  silver  need  be  fixed  or  stated  by  me.  I  am,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  our  dollars  and  subsidiary 
coins  should  be  increased  at  least  10  per  cent.,  in  which  case  they  might 
be  made  legal-tenders  for  all  sums  below  ten  or  even  twenty  dollars. 

Seventh  question :  Do  not  think  that  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  nor 
any  other  country,  except  it  be  a  silver-producing  one,  would  be  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  United  States.  The  reason  that  Fiance  is  not  injuri- 
ously affected  by  the  double  standard  is,  principally,  because  the 
balance  of  trade  is  generally  in  favor  of  that  country.  It  therefore 
imports  and  seldom  exports  specie ;  if  this  was  not  the  case,  it  would 
soon  be  drained  of  its  gold  and  have  nothing  but  silver  left.  The 
resumption  of  specie  payment  by  Eussia  and  Austria,  whose  standard 
is  silver,  would  create  a  large  demand  for  that  metal,  and  might  tem- 
porarily restore  t  he  old  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

Eighth  question  :  I  do  not  consider  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the 
world,  nor  the  anticipated  supplies  from,  the  mines,  sufficient  for  the 
business  of  the  world,  provided  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America 
make  it  their  sole  standard.  Should,  however,  the  less  civilized  nations 
of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  transacting 
business  as  obtains  in  the  United  States  and  England,  where  by  using 
checks,  bills,  drafts,  and  orders,  which  go  finally  through  the  clearing- 
house, but  little  specie  is  used,  the  stock  might  be  made  to  answer  for 
all.  The  demonetization  of  silver  by  these  nations  is  probably  very 
remote;  a  greater  danger  to  the  permanent  value  of  silver  lies,  how- 
ever, in  the  possibility  of  their  substituting  our  mode  of  doing  business 
for  their  own,  in  which  case  several  thousand  millions  of  silver  now 
buried  or  hid  in  China  and  India  would  become  available  and  be  thrown 
on  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ALBERT  MILLER. 

The  UNITED  STATES  MONETARY  COMMISSION, 

Boom  No.  1,  Post-Office  Building,  New  York. 


„.  K.  C.  FORREST. 

SIR  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  in  circular  dated  October  21,  1876, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  : 

1.  "  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence  ?  " 
Answer.  My  occupation  is  that  of  writer  for  the  press.    I  have  re- 
sided in  Chicago  for  the  past  thirty-six  years.    In  this  connection  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  have  made  the  subject  of  finance  a  study  for  over  thirty 
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years.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  I  -wrote  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Chicago  Post,  then  edited  by  James  W.  Sheahan,  esq.,  now  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  first  article  was  published  as  an  editorial  on 
July  21,  1801.  In  those  articles  I  recommended  the  issue  of  demand 
Treasury  notes  convertible  into  a  six  per  cent,  bond  at  the  will  of  the 
holder.  This  was  subsequently  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government, 
but  the  funding  portion  of  the  programme  was  unfortunately  repealed, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  plan  as  originally  initiated. 

2.  "To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  T 

Answer.  To  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany  and  other 
European  states;  to  the  large  issue  of  irredeemable  and  other  paper 
money  in  Europe  by  countries  using  a  mixed  or  exclusively  silver  cur- 
rency, such  as  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy ;  to  the  immense 
amounts  of  silver  paid  by  France  to  Germany  and  replaced  in  France 
by  irredeemable  bank-notes ;  to  the  establishment  of  banks  of  issue  aud 
private  banks,  and  the  extension  of  railways  in  India ;  to  the  displace- 
ment in  this  country  and  in  Canada  of  a,  silver-token  by  a  paper-token 
currency;  and  to  the  probably  increased  production  of  silver.  But, 
doubtless,  the  great  and  overshadowing  cause  of  the  decline  in  silver  is 
the  advance  in  gold.  This  advance  has  been  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  the  replacement  of  silver  by  gold  in  Germany.  This  replacement  not 
only  set  free  large  amounts  of  silver,  but  caused  an  enhanced  demand 
for  gold.  No  sooner  did  Germany  commence  hoarding  gold  than  France 
and  England  both  followed  her  example.  The  consequence  is  that  these 
three  countries  now  hold  vastly  greater  quantities  of  gold  locked  up  iu 
their  great  banking  institutions  than  ever  before.  No  doubt  their  ex- 
ample has  been  followed,  not  only  by  private  individual  dealers  in 
money,  but  by  all  the  banking  institutions,  not  only  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  world.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  "minute"  of 
the  Indian  government  upon  the  silver  question,  which  has  just  been 
published.  This  "minute"  says  that  " the  actual  values,  measured  in 
silver,  of  general  commodities,  whether  in  India  or  in  England,  afford, 
as  yet,  no  evidence  of  any  recent,  sudden,  or  violent  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver;  and, if  a  jm'ori  strongly  indicate  that  silver  must  have  fallen, 
such  considerations  also  make  it  probable  that  gold  must  have  risen  in 
value."  This  position  is  supported  by  a  series  of  tables  of  comparative 
prices  in  London  and  India.  One  of  these  tables  shows  that  only  two 
articles  in  a  list  of  nineteen  advanced  in  gold  value  from  March,  1873, 
to  April,  1876.  The  prices  of  the  other  seventeen  articles  fell  during 
that  period,  the  decline  ranging  from  about  5  to  more  than  50  per  cent. 
The  average  decline  may  be  roughly  stated  at  25  per  cent.,  while  the 
decline  in  silver  was  only  10£  per  cent.  A  late  New  York  journal  states 
that  from  May,  1875,  to  May,  1876,  the  average  decline  in  the  prices  of 
breadstuff's  in  that  city  was  15  per  cent.;  in  iron,  14  per  cent.;  in  wool,  12 
per  cent.;  in  molasses,  24  per  cent.;  in  tobacco,  43  per  cent.;  in  leather, 
20  per  cent.;  and  in  ten  other  leading  articles  from  11  to  48  per  cent. 
If  these  tables  have  any  value  they  indicate,  in  a  marked  manner,  that 
almost  the  entire  divergence  between  gold  and  silver  may,  after  all,  have 
consisted  in  a  rise  of  gold  rather  than  in  a  fall  in  silver. 

4.  "  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  be 
affected  by  the  remonetization  of  silver  iu  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments?" 

Answer.  The  remonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States  would 
tend  to  enhance  its  value  in  the  world  at  large  relatively  to  gold,  espe- 
cially if  that  remonetization  were  accompanied  by  resumption  of  specie 
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payments.  The  resumption  in  gold  alone  would  of  course  enhance  the 
price  of  gold,  which  enhancement  would  depress  the  price  of  silver.  It 
must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  money,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  is 
only  relatively,  not  positively,  valuable.  Consequently,  if  you  depress 
the  value  of  one  species  of  money  you  must,  of  course,  enhance  the 
value  of  all  other  species,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  the  same  as  respects  the 
price  of  all  products  of  human  genius,  human  thought,  or  human  labor. 
Let  anyone  of  these  products  be  enhanced  in  value  and  all  the  others  must 
be  correspondingly  relatively  depressed,  as  compared  with  that  en- 
hanced. There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  positive  measure  of  value. 
If  there  were,  all  exchanges  would  be  arbitrary.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
money — which  is  universally  accepted  within  the  state  or  by  the  world 
at  large — is  that  it  is  a  universal  exchanger  of  all  other  commodities. 
Consequently  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  affected  by 
resumption  with  silver  or  resumption  without.  Resumption  with  silver 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  value  of  both  metals.  Resumption  without 
silver  would  tend  to  still  further  widen  the  present  difference  in  their 
values. 

5.  "  Do  you  believe  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  will  be 
facilitated  more  by  having  the  single  standard  of  gold,  or  the  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver?" 

Answer.  Most  certainly  resumption  would  be  facilitated  in  a  much 
greater  degree  by  the  use  of  the  double  standard.  Resumption  in  one 
of  the  metals  would  so  enhance  the  price  of  that  metal  as  to  cause  all 
other  products  to  fall  in  value,  including  the  metal  deprived  by  law  of 
its  legal-tender  attributes,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  intensify  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  which  is  still  driving  the  country  toward  the  precipice  of 
universal  bankruptcy. 

6.  "In  case  of  having  the  double  standard,  what  relation  of  value 
should  be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver  F 

Answer.  The  present  relation,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  preserved. 
Changes  of  this  kind  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  The  probability 
is  that  resumption  in  the  double  standard  would  cause  the  old  legal  re- 
lation to  commercially  re-appear.  If  it  did  not,  debtors  would  pay  their 
debts  in  the  cheapest  metal.  The  evil  effects  of  this,  if  there  would  be 
any,  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  business  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Production  would  be  stimulated;  credits  would 
be  less  expanded;  cash  payments  would  increase. 

7.  "  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  do 
you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  Austria,  Russia,  Holland, 
Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America,  in  their  present  policy  of  employing 
silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender  P 

Answer.  It  certainly  would.  It  would  take  away  from  the  moneyed 
interest  in  those  countries  that  which  is  at  present  a  great  temptation 
to  it,  viz,  a  desire  to  force  the  producing  and  industrial  classes  gener- 
ally to  pay  the  additional  tribute  which  would  accrue  to  it  were  the 
standard  in  the  dearer  metal.  It  would  also  tend  to  preserve  the  pro- 
ducing and  industrial  classes  generally  from  financial  disasters  caused 
by  the  control  of  the  currency  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  people.  With  these  latter  the  temptation  to  issue  individual  and 
corporate  paper  money  would  be  stimulated  by  the  enhanced  scarcity  of 
metallic  money  ;  and  here  I  would  add  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  a  standard  of  value  in  money.  All  money  fluctuates,  not  only  with 
the  fluctuations  in  its  own  demand  and  supply,  but  with  the  fluctuations 
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iu  tbe  demand  and  supply,  and  consequently  value,  of  the  products  it 
exchanges. 

8.  "  In  your  opinion,  is  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  combined 
with  the  current  and  anticipated  supplies  of  that  metal  from  the  mines 
of  the  world,  sufficient,  or  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  maintain  existing 
prices  and  commercial  credits,  and  permit  of  the  continual  development 
of  commerce  and  industry  without  retardation  ?  This  question  is  to  be 
regarded  as  implying  the  entire  abandonment  of  silver  as  unlimited  le- 
gal-tender money  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America." 

Answer.  No  man  who  has  attentively  and  intelligently  studied  the 
history  of  the  financial  and  commercial  world  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  can  honestly  say  that  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world, 
combined  even  with  the  current  and  anticipated  supplies  of  that  metal 
from  the  mines,  is  sufficient,  or  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  maintain  exist- 
ing prices  and  commercial  credits,  and  permit  the  continual  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry  without  retardation.  It  is  the  failure 
of  the  metallic  supply  to  effectuate  the  exchanges  of  products,  or  rather 
the  increase  of  the  exchanges  faster  than  the  increase  in  the  metallic 
supply,  that  causes  those  financial  and  mercantile  perturbations  which 
periodically  convulse  the  world.  Production  is  stimulated  by  private 
and  public  debts,  based  upon  specie,  to  such  a  height  as  to  finally  alarm 
the  timid  or  to  actually  bring  exchanges  to  that  point  at  which  there  is 
neither  a  sufficiency  of  specie  nor  a  sufficiency  of  legal-tender  money  to 
balance  the  debts  exchanged  at  the  various  clearing-houses  of  the  world. 
Then  the  crash  ensues,  and  the  prudent  operator  or  producer  suffers 
equally  with  the  imprudent.  The  Eoman  Empire  fell  through  the  fail- 
ure of  the  supplies  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  British  Empire 
carried  on  the  most  gigantic  of  wars  for  twenty-five  years,  because  the 
supply  of  the  medium  of  exchange  was  kept  at  ample  figures.  The  same 
empire  tottered  almost  to  its  fall  from  1816  to  1848,  in  which  latter  year 
the  Californian  gold-mines  poured  out  their  treasures  for  its  salvation. 
Our  Government  created  money  out  of  pieces  of  paper  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000,000  and  over,  and  with  it  crushed  the  most  powerfully-or- 
ganized rebellion  the  world  ever  saw.  Will  we  now  allow  our  industry, 
and  perhaps  our  very  Government,  to  be  destroyed  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  because  we  will  not  permit  money  to  be  issued  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  effectuate  our  exchanges,  except  at  enormous  losses  to  all,  aside 
from  those  controlling  realized  wealth  either  in  the  form  of  money  or 
securities  payable  in  money  ? 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  great  governments  and  corpora- 
tions, and  even  individuals,  have  power  to  create  money  out  of  perisha- 
ble and  cheap  material,  such  as  paper.  Individuals  and  corporations 
were  the  first  to  discover  this  possibility.  These  latter,  however,  found 
that  the  promise  of  redemption  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  such  crea- 
tion. Consequently,  money  so  issued  rests  upon  the  credit  of  the  issuers 
and  rises  or  falls  therewith.  But  in  the  instances  of  great  governments 
the  case  is  entirely  different.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  promise  of 
redemption  was  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  creation  of  government 
paper  money.  This  latter  rests  wholly  upon  the  force  of  the  government 
and  the  necessities  for  a  circulation,  while  its  value  depends  upon  the 
quantity  in  circulation  as  compared  with  its  vent  or  demand.  If  this 
quantity  be  greater  than  theamountnecessary  to  effectuate  theexchanges, 
its  value  will  decline  as  compared  with  specie,  which  has  a  world-wide 
governmental  force  to  supplement  its  intrinsic  value.  It  may  also  be 
seen  that  paper-money  issues  of  all  kinds,  whether  based  upon  specie  or 
credit,  or  upon  the  force  of  great  governments,  are  simply  forced  loans. 
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And,  indeed,  in  this  category  may  be  classed  all  descriptions  of  bills, 
notes,  checks,  drafts,  &c.,  which  are  evidences  of  debt.  They  are  all 
discouutiugs  of  the  future  ;  all  money  based  upon  the  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, ell  drafts  upon  future  industry.  In  all  countries  in  which  private 
or  corporate  banks  are  established,  the  issues  of  these  latter  are  main- 
tained by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  community.  The  individuals  in  the 
mass  have  no  agency  in  their  creation,  but  are  compelled  by  their  neces- 
sities to  contribute  to  their  circulation.  The  only  limit  to  such  issues 
within  the  State  consists  in  the  fact  that  being  redeemable  in  specie 
they  affect  the  value  of  specie  by  cheapening  it  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their 
volume.  It  is  thus  driven  by  them  from  the  country;  while  its  loss  is 
not  perceived  until  its  continued  exportation  creates  a  scarcity  which 
at  times  causes  disaster.  The  history  of  banking  the  world  over  is  n 
pregnant  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  specie,  which  cir- 
culates simultaneously  with  paper  money,  is  raised  or  depressed  by  the 
contraction  or  expansion  of  such  money.  In  short,  the  value  of  any  cir- 
culating medium,  including  specie,  depends  not  upon  its  quality,  but  its 
quantity.  This  John  Locke  demonstrated  over  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  his  celebrated  work  on  usury. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  late 
able  speech  upon  the  question  of  the  remonetizatiou  of  silver.  It  is 
not  only  a  monument  of  indefatigable  industry  and  labor,  but  of  clear- 
ness, perspicacity,  and  force  of  argument.  I  have  read  it  and  reread  it, 
and  finally  carefully  preserved  it  for  future  use. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  K.  C.  FOEREST. 
Hon.  JNO.  P.  JONES, 

Chairman  United  Slates  Monetary  Commission, 

Room  1,  Post-  Office  Building,  New  Yorfc. 


B.  F.  NOQRSE. 

BOSTON,  November  24,  1876. 

DEAR  SIR  :  When  a.bout  to  leave  the  presence  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission, I  was  told  that  such  matter  as  I  had  not  opportunity  to  state, 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry  of  the  commission,  would  be  acceptable  if  sub- 
mitted in  writing. 

Many  public  writers,  including  some  statesmen  and  economists,  have 
earnestly  affirmed  that  the  system  of  bi-metallic  money  in  Europe,  so  far 
as  nowr  remaining,  would  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  unlimited  silver  coinage  in  the  United  States  as  a  basis  for  specie 
resumption.  I  have  answered  that  such  action  by  our  country  would  have 
no  effect  as  against  the  silver-demonetizing  policy  now  in  progress  in 
Europe.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  the  next  four  years,  or  any 
longer  time,  we  should  or  could  take  and  convert  into  coin  more  than 
$300,000,000  of  silver,  in  addition  to  the  subsidiary  coin  already  pro- 
vided for  and  contemplated.  The  probable  amount  that  could  be  made 
to  displace  paper  money,  then,  of  equal  value  and  preferable  for  business 
uses,  is  much  less;  but  assume  it  to  be  $300,000,000,  say  $75,000.000 
yearly  for  four  years — we  produce  half  that  amount  yearly — of  course, 
then,  our  own  would  be  the  dearest  market  tor  it  and  none  would  go 
abroad,  while  all  our  gold  would  go  unless  held  here  at  a  premium  in  sil- 
ver, as  it  now  is  in  currency,  until  the  price  of  silver  bullion  in  London 
should  rise  above  the  relative  value  which  our  new  law  shall  assign  to 
G  p  s — VOL  n 
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silver,  a  contingency  then  indefinitely  postponed  by  our  own  act.  Be- 
sides our  own  product,  we  could  take  yearly  $37,500,000  from  other  coun- 
tries for  the  four  years.  Germany  has  already  the  greater  part  of  that 
$150,000,000  demonetized  and  awaiting  a  customer.  Other  nations, 
especially  France,  will  then  gladly  reduce  their  plethora  of  silver  to  help 
fill  our  reservoir,  and  still  there  would  remain  an  excess  everywhere. 
This  supposes  the  continued  gold-standard  policy  by  England  and  Ger- 
many, enforcing  more  year  by  year  upon  France,  Holland,  &c.,  their  re- 
striction upon  silver  coinage. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  adoption  of  silver  legal  tender  by  the 
United  States,  being  inadequate  to  relieve  the  excess  of  silver  pressing 
everywhere  for  a  market,  could  have  but  little  effect  in  Europe,  and  that 
more  by  anticipation  than  by  experiment,  andforuo  longtime.  Nor  could 
it  long  stay  jiny  tendency  of  silver  to  further  depreciation  should  the  tend- 
ency be  renewed  from  any  cause  or  combination  of  causes.  Contrast 
with  this  condition  of  affairs  that  to  exist  upon  an  international  adoption 
of  the  bi-metallic  standard  to  which  Great  Britain  and  Germany  shall  be 
parties. 

The  point  which  I  forebore  to  urge  was  this :  that  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
believed  in  Europe  that  the  United  States  will  remouetize  silver,  there 
is  no  hope  that  either  England  or  Germany  will  take  any  part  in  treaty 
or  convention  to  establish  the  universal  bi-metallic  system.  Without 
the  concurrence  of  those  countries,  effort  to  escape  the  evils  of  the 
diverse  and  conflicting  standards  is  useless.  Nay,  more ;  there  are  among 
continental  statesmen  enough  who  think  that  the  United  States  can  be- 
come the  all-sufficient  silver-reservoir  of  the  world  by  self-devotion  to 
that  position,  to  co-operate  with  English  and  German  statesmen  in 
affording  our  country  the  opportunity  te  make  the  sacrifice. 

It  should  be  distinctly  declared  that  the  United  States  approve  and 
will  join  in  establishing  the  double  standard  of  unlimited  tender,  when- 
ever all  these  other  nations  will  do  the  same ;  and  it  is  eminently  proper 
and  expedient  that  the  President  be,  by  act  of  Congress,  requested  to 
open  negotiations  with  all  the  powers  therefor. 

It  should  be  equally  well  understood  that  so  long  as  the  existing 
diversity  of  coin  tender  shall  continue  by  the  persistent  denial  of  the 
character  of  lawful  money  to  silver  coin  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
the  United  States  will  take  no  step  to  remonetize  silver,  whatever  course 
may  be  taken  by  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  and  others  to  escape 
their  present  uncomfortable  burden;  and  that  if  meanwhile  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  United  States  Government  to  redeem  its  Treasury 
notes  in  coin,  according  to  the  act  of  January,  1875,  it  will  draw  the 
necessary  amount  of  gold  from  Europe  that  may  be  required  for  that 
purpose.  The  financiers  and  statesmen  of  Europe  know  full  well  that 
the  required  amount  of  gold  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  United  States 
bonds  in  spite  of  all  resistance  they  could  combine.  The  middle-class 
people  in  all  Europe  now  know  how  good  an  investment  such  bonds 
are,  and  would  value  them  yet  more  highly  when  the  proceeds  were  to 
be  applied  to  restore  cash  payments  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  so 
long  suspended. 

It  would  seriously  trouble  affairs  in  England  if  Germany  should  at 
any  time  suddenly  call  in  gold  the  German  deposits  in  England.  The 
advent  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  making,  with  France  also  in,  a 
fourth  in  the  quartette  contending  for  possession  of  gold,  indispensable 
to  three  of  them,  would  not  fail  to  disturb  all  financial  affairs. 

Shall  our  country  make  itself  a  sort  of  financial  cess-pool  for  draining 
away  the  silver  refuse  of  Europe,  so  long  of  highest  use  and  beneficence, 
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now  made  an  unwholesome  rejection  of  the  bodies- politic?  Or  shall  it 
recognize  its  high  position  ami  great  opportunity,  and  demand  "  equal 
standards  for  all  or  the  highest  for  us,  and  let  the  struggle  eoinef 

Certainly  we  shall  get  only  the  lowest  by  voluntarily  accepting  it  in 
the  outset,  and  giving  to  other  nations  the  best  reasons,  ideal  and  prac- 
tical, for  encouraging  our  folly. 

I  beg  you  to  show  this  to  the  chairman,  to  whom,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
have  addressed  it,  and  make  any  other  use  of  it  that  you  may  think 
proper. 

I  propose  another  letter  touching  the  economy  of  funding  the  Treasury 
notes,  of  which  you  spoke,  and  I  had  intended  to  discuss  here.  This  is 
already  too  long. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient, 

B.  F.  NOUESE. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  S.  GROESBECK,  New  York. 


FRANCIS  P.  KNIGHT. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  16, 1877. 

Sm :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22d  ultimo,  in  which  you  desire 
from  me  "  such  information  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation  and  legal- 
tender  laws,  coinage,  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  employment 
of  paper,  (government,  bank,  or  individual,)  course  of  exchange,  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  &c.,  of  China,  as  may  have  any  bearing  on  the 
topics  of  investigation  intrusted  to  the  commission,"  I  have  the  honor 
to  hand  you  herewith  the  accompanying  paper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

FEANCIS  P.  KNIGHT. 
Hon.  JOHN  P.  JONES, 

Chairman  United  States  Monetary  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHINA. 

In  China,  the  only  government  coin  is  the  copper  cash,  the  medium 
through  which  the  small  transactions  throughout  the  empire  are  for  the 
most  part  carried  on.  These  vary  in  value — twelve  to  eighteen  of  them 
being  equal  to  an  American  cent — according  to  the  province  where 
issued,  or  to  over  or  under  supply  in  any  locality ;  their  value  in  silver 
is  always  fluctuating.  These  copper  coins  circulate  all  over  tbe  empire, 
being  taken  by  count  in  payment  of  small  sums  and  by  weight  for  large. 
They  are  made  up  in  strings  of  assorted  issues  of  different  reigns,  vary- 
ing in  size  and  quality.  The  strings  usually  equal  the  value  of  one  tael 
weight  of  pure  silver,  or,  in  some  localities,  the  value  of  a  Mexican  dol- 
lar. Their  value  by  weight  is  about  the  average  of  12  cents  gold  per 
pound.  This  currency  is  about  the  nearest  approach  to  our  legal  tender, 
and  in  mercantile  transactions  the  rate  at  which  it  shall  be  taken  with 
silver  or  gold,  or  as  compared  with  either,  is  a  matter  of  private  con- 
tract. This  coin  is  never  of  pure  copper,  but  alloyed  with  tin,  zinc,  or 
spelter,  and  debased  with  iron  and  sand.  The  purity  of  different  issues 
in  circulation  differs  to  a  great  degree  j  hence  the  "strings"  jre  made  up 
of  all  sizes,  qualities,  and  periods. 
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Although  detection  is  punished  with  death,  the  copper  oash  is  coun- 
terfeited in  every  province.  Debased  coin >s  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time,  either  when  the  imperial  government  at  Peking  or  its  provin- 
cial officials  became  impoverished  by  a  long  war  or  by  extensive  public 
improvements,  and  the  effect  of  this  debased  issue  was  similar  to  that 
of  inflating  a  currency  of  greenbacks,  panics  and  distress  being  the 
inevitable  final  result. 

Silver  and  gold  are  also  current  all  over  the  empire  in  various  forms, 
their  value  being  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Silver 
being  the  universal  medium  of  the  country,  averages  in  value  rather 
more  than  its  value  here,  compared  with  our  gold  standard.  Foreign 
coins  circulate  freely  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  open  ports,  where 
articles  of  export  are  produced,  and  are  generally  taken  by  weight. 

At  Hong  Kong,  clean  (i.  e.  unstamped)  Mexican  dollars  are  bought  by 
native  traders  for  coasting  voyages,  and  the  premium  is  governed  by 
demand,  supply,  &c.,  ranging  from  1  to  6  per  cent,  over  the  current 
"chopped"  or  stamped  dollar.  It  is  the  custom  in  Hong  Kongand  in  Can- 
ton for  each  native  banker  to  place  his  firm  or  "hong"  stamp  upon  all 
the  dollars  which  pass  through  his  hands;  hence  those  dollars  are 
termed  by  foreigners  and  by  the  English-speaking  natives,  not  stamped, 
but,  in  the  pigeon-English  dialect  common  in  China  where  foreigners 
reside, "  chopped"  dollars.  A  manufacturer's  stamp  or  trade-mark  upon 
cotton  goods  is  also  termed  bis  "  chop."  The  reason  the  Chinese  have 
for  stamping  foreign  coins  is  partly  to  certify  that  when  a  native  firm 
(hong)  received  or  paid  out  the  coin  they  considered  it,  and,  so  to  speak, 
indorsed  it,  as  good.  As  may  be  readily  imagined  with  reference  to  the 
stamped  or  so-called  chopped  dollars,  the  placing  of  many  native  im- 
pressions upon  them  almost  obliterates  in  time  their  original  national 
representation  and  motto.  American  trade-dollars  are  used  in  the 
country  near  Hong-Kong,  Macao,  Canton,  and  Swatow,  by  count  for 
small  amounts  and  by  weight  for  large,  while  their  use  in  the  Canton 
province  has  been  officially  recognized  by  the  viceroy ;  but  very  few 
indeed  are  in  circulation  at  the  treaty  ports  or  in  their  respective  prov- 
inces north  of  Foochow. 

Chopped  (stamped)  Mexican  dollars  are  current  in  Southern  China, 
and  are  weighed  at  the  weight  of  taels  717  per  $1,000.  The  "clean,"  that 
is,  unstamped,  dollars  are  of  limited  local  circulation.  In  the  tea  dis- 
tricts around  Foochow  and  Amoy,  broken  and  battered  Ferdinand  and 
Mexican  dollars  are  taken  by  weight,  at  taels  720  per $1,000  equivalent; 
and  in  the  silk  districts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  the  old  Carolus, 
clean  (unstamped)  Mexican,  and  a  few  clean  (unstamped)  trade-dollars 
are  current.  The  Carolus,  sometimes  at  a  premium  above  the  local  tael, 
(a  weight  of  pure  silver,)  and  the  Mexican  and  trade,  from  the  par  of 
720  taels  per  $r,000  to  5  per  cent,  premium  and  upward,  according  to 
stock  and  demand.  Foreign  coin,  in  fact,  at  its  first  introduction,  passes 
at  less  than  its  actual  equivalent  in  sycee,  (pure  silver,)  but  when  the 
people  in  and  about  the  trading  centers  have  become  accustomed  to  it, 
they  are  willing  to  receive  it  at  a  premium.  Such  was  the  history  of  the 
old  Spanish  pillar-dollar  coined  in  Mexico ;  such  also  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  dollar;  and  such,  possibly,  will  be  that  of  the  trade-dollar.  At 
the  present  time,  the  trade-dollar  would  probably  be  taken  for  simply  its 
value  as  bullion,  and  at  a  period  of  money  pressure  it  would  be  worth 
rather  less  than  the  same  amount  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  native  sycee; 
but  after  a  few  years,  if  regularly  supplied,  it  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sycee.  A  coin  of  a  fixed  weight  and 
quality  is  a  convenience,  and  will  buy  more  than  its  weight  in  bullion 
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after  the  sellers  in  the  interior  have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  feel 
confidence  that  its  weight  and  quality  are  always  the  same. 

Bar-silver  in  its  original  shape  does  not  circulate,  but  is  bought  by 
native  bankers,  remelted  into  the  form  of  native  "  shoes,"  stamped 
with  the  banker's  seal,  and  then  circulated  by  weight  only.  This  is 
known  as  sycee-silver,  so-called  pure  silver,  the  value  being  established 
by  test,  agreement,  brand,  purity,  &c.,  all  of  which  differ  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Attached  to  every  custom-house  or  official  station  there  is  a  govern- 
ment bank  of  deposit  or  subtreasury,  where  duties  and  taxes  are  de- 
posited, and  in  settling  these  a  premium  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  is  exacted 
for  exchanging  local  silver  for  government  silver,  so  called,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  difference  is  fictitious.  Silver  is  in  reality  the 
standard  medium  of  the  empire,  principally  in  the  form  of  "  shoes,"  but 
it  is  taken  in  every  shape,  by  weight,  upon  the  native  basis.  The 
money  scales  and  weights  vary  but  little,  and  are  taels,  mace,  candareen, 
and  cash,  as  decimal,  calculated  thus:  10  cash=l  candareen,  10  can- 
dareen =1  mace,  10  mace=l  tael=T^of  1£  pounds  avoirdupois.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  taels  and  their  decimals,  and,  although  weights,  they 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  coin,  as  all  business  transactions  with  the 
natives,  away  from  the  small  circles  of  the  foreign  ports,  are  reduced  to 
a  tael  basis.  The  average  value  in  sterling  has  usually  been  about  six 
shillings  per  tael,  and  the  equivalent  of  4s.  Gd.  for  a  clean  Mexican  and 
trade  dollar.  But  this  year  there  has  been  a  range  of  between  10  and 
20  per  cent,  fluctuation,  or  4s.  lid.  to  6s.  per  Shanghai  tael. 

Gold  circulates  on  the  borders  of  India  and  Thibet  in  the  form  of 
small  bars  and  thin  leaves,  and  keeps  steadily  up  to  the  foreign  value, 
and  at  a  premium  when  in  demand  for  remittances  through  disturbed 
districts.  Large  shipments  have  been  made  to  India  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  by  the  agents  in  Shanghai  of  the  Bombay  opium  firms, 
of  gold  received  at  the  northern  treaty  ports  of  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  and 
Newchwang.  - 

The  trade  and  consumption  of  Indian  opium  in  China  should  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  this  paper,  but  the  trade  has  so  deviated  of  late 
from  its  old  course,  since  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  India,  that  a  more 
intimate  practical  knowledge  of  it  is  required  than  I  possess  or  can 
command  here.  The  dealers  at  the  different  treaty  ports,  however, 
have  often  been  forced  of  late  to  barter  their  drug  for  produce;  to  sell 
and  deliver  at  the  ports  against  native  drafts  on  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
Kong,  and  to  participate  in  the  direct  trade  between  China  and  London 
when  they  could  not  get  gold  in  return  for  it  for  India..  But  as  the 
rupee  regains  its  old  value,  the  drug  will  be  more  freely  disposed  of  for 
sycee,  (pure  silver,)  most  of  which  will  find  its  way  directly  to  the  Indian 
mint.  The  increased  cultivation  of  opium  in  China  may  lessen  the  cost 
of  the  Indian  article,  but  no  diminution  of  the  imports  is  likely  to  take 
place  for  years.  The  value  of  the  trade  is  equal  to  about  $45,000,000 
annually. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

In  China,  with  a  population  of  some  three  hundred  millions,  silver 
furnishes  the  most  convenient  material  for  the  ornaments  aild  the  hoard- 
ings of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  bears 
a  closer  relation  to  their  earnings  and  their  possible  savings  than  does 
gold.  The  dollar  is  better  for  the  man  who  earns  two  dollars  a  month 
than  the  eagle  or  the  double-eagle  would  be,  and,  for  this  reasou,  I 
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think  that  silver  will  for  a  long  while  continue  to  form  the  currency 
of  China  and  India,  and  to  be  used  for  ornaments  by  the  great  body 
of  the  population.  Here,  then,  we  have  about  one-third  of  the  human 
race  to  whom  silver  is  more  convenient  than  gold,  both  for  ornament 
and  for  currency,  and  it  would  be  of  great  interest  it'  we  could  make 
any  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  the  metal  which  can  be  absorbed 
without  causing  any  marked  changes  in  the  prices  of  other  articles,  or, 
in  other  words,  any  very  marked  decline  in  its  own  value.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  solid  opinion  upon 
the  point,  a  fact  which  is  the  less  surprising  if  we  consider  how  much 
men  differ  as  to  the  effect  which  has  been  already  produced  upon  the 
value  of  gold  by  the  increased  production  of  the  mines  of  America  and 
Australia,  some  believing  that  its  value  has  fallen  very  greatly — a  belief 
which  the  present  money  value  of  labor  in  England  appears  to  author- 
ize— and  others  maintaining  that  there  has  been  no  decline  whatsoever, 
adducing  in  evidence  the  money  price  of  forty  different  articles.  If, 
however,  we  consider  how  great  the  tendency  has  been,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  to  a  reduction  in  prices,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  it  would  appear  that  the  merely  stationary 
prices  of  forty  articles  rather  proved  that  the  production  of  gold  had  very 
seriously  enhanced  the  prices  which  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 
Being  in  doubt,  then,  as  to  the  past,  we  can  hardly,  with  any  very 
great  confidence,  indulge  in  conjectures  regarding  the  future.  But 
there  are  some  reasons  for  expecting  that  the  same  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  world  will  produce  less  impression  upon  its 
price  than  has  been  produced  upon  the  price  of  gold  by  the  mines  of 
California  and  Australia.  These  reasons  are  as  follows:  First,  the 
total  value  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world  must  almost  necessarily  be 
much  greater  than  the  total  value  of  all  the  gold,  the  cheaper  metal 
being  within  the  means  of  attainment  of  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
persons.  From  this  we  should  infer  that  the  addition  of  a  hundred 
millions'  worth,  for  instance,  to  the  quantity  of  silver  jn  the  world, 
would  produce  less  effect  upon  its  price  than  was  produced  by  the 
addition  of  a  hundred  millions'  worth  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
world.  Secondly,  the  tendency  of  gold  to  depreciate,  in  consequence  of 
its  greater  production,  has  been  supplemented  and  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  paper  money,  by  the  increase  of  banks  of  dis- 
count and  banks  of  deposit,  by  the  use  of  clearing-houses  and  tele- 
graphs, and  by  the  increased  facilities  for  the  transport  of  materials, 
all  of  which  causes  enable  a  given  amount  of  exchanges  to  be  effected 
by  the  intervention  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold,  and  none  of  which 
are  likely,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  to  come  into  action,  in 
the  countries  using  a  silver  currency,  with  an  effect  at  all  comparable 
to  that  which  they  have  had  in  the  countries  which  use  gold  as  a  cir- 
culating medium. 

In  the  countries  where  gold  is  used  as  a  measure  of  value  we  shall, 
of  course,  see  the  quotations  of  silver  vary  considerably ;  for  while  it 
must,  in  the  long  run,  be  maintained  in  the  east  at  a  price  somewhat 
above  its  price  in  London,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  products  of 
the  American  mines  may  reach  that  part  of  the  globe,  it  will  neverthe- 
less be  subject  to  occasional  temporary  fluctuations  whenever  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  compels  the  sending  back  of  silver  to  Europe.  It  costs 
some  4  to  5  per  cent,  to  send  silver  from  London  to  China,  and  an  equal 
amount  to  send  it  back;  so  that  a  temporary  reversal  of  the  usual 
balance  of  trade  would  alone,  without  the  aid  of  a  panic,  produce  a 
difference  of  about  10  per  cent.,  which  would  appear  at  once  in  the 
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quotations  that  are  made  in  gold.  But  gold  is  liable  to  similar  fluctu- 
ations, for  ordinarily  and  in  the  long  run  the  balance  of  trade  must  be 
such  as  to  allow  it  to  flow  out  of  the  United  States  into  the  rest  of  the 
•world.  At  times,  however,  we  see  the  current  reversed  and  gold  com- 
ing to  our  shores,  which  shows  conclusively  that  for  the  moment  it  is 
dearer  with  us  and  cheaper  abroad,  contrary  to  the  normal  condition  of 
things.  But  gold  being  the  standard  of  values,  its  own  changes  or 
fluctuations  of  value  are  not  perceived  in  the  same  way  that  we  per- 
ceive similar  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver.  These  temporary  fluctu- 
ations both  in  gold  and  silver  are,  however,  but  momentary  reversals 
of  the  normal  currents  of  trade.  They  give  us  no  information  as  to  the 
general  rapidity  of  that  current,  and  they  throw  no  light  whatever 
upon  the  question  whether  the  one  metal  or  the  other  is  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  value  throughout  the  entire  world. 

There  are  some  who  greatly  fear  an  overproduction  of  silver;  but  if 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
world  increase  rapidly,  the  entire  production  of  this  metal  may  be  ab- 
sorbed without  any  depreciation  whatsoever ;  and,  although  so  great 
an  increase  appears  improbable,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  unlikely  that 
there  may  be  au  improvement  quite  sufficient  to  keep  silver,  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  as  near  its  present  value  as  gold  has  kept  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  I  mean  that  it  does  not  seem  extravagant 
to  expect  the  actual  change  of  value  to  be  no  greater.  The  apparent 
change  will  perhaps  be  more  distinct,  because  there  is  not  likely  to  occur 
in  the  east  a  mechanical  development  at  all  comparable  to  that  which 
may  have  masked  the  decline  of  gold  in  the  western  world  since  1850. 
But  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  even  the  apparent  changes  will 
be  greater,  for  China  is  rapidly  recovering  from  that  enormous  loss  of 
population  which  was  caused  by  the  terrible  rebellion  of  1852-'64 ;  and 
in  the  west  our  own  country  will  probably  add  some  forty  millions  to 
the  members  of  the  most  commercial  and  wealthy  portion  of  mankind, 
and  will  require  an  immense  amount  of  silver  for  plate,  &c.,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  for  the  small  currency. 

While,  however,  no  absolute  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  as 
to  what  may  be  the  consumption  and  employment  of  the  precious  metals 
in  China,  every  one  who  has  lived  there  and  has  observed  the  great  use 
of  silver  ornaments  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  who,  moreover,  re- 
flects upon  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  other  recipient  of  savings  exists 
lor  the  millions,  must  perceive  that  silver  constitutes  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  that  nation,  and  doubtless  of  India  also, 
than  it,  or  gold,  does  of  the  capital  of  Europe  and  America,  and  it  be- 
comes somewhat  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  silver,  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  to  increased  production,  would  prove  to  have  a 
more  stable  value  than  gold. 

Adam  Smith  estimates  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  Amer- 
ican mines  as  six  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  concludes  that  in  the 
ninety  years  extending  from  1545  to  1636  they  reduced  the  value  of 
silver  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  value  at  the  earlier  period,  so 
that  it  required  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  silver  to  pay  tor  a 
quarter  of  wheat  at  the  close  of  the  period  cited.  But  the  advances 
which  are  now  being  made  in  wealth  and  in  population  so  many  times 
exceed  those  made  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
the  capital  now  existing  also  so  greatly  exceeds  that  which  existed  at 
the  earlier  period,  that  we  cannot  expect  a  similar  decline  in  value  to 
occur  now  unless  the  annual  production  should  be  several  times  greater. 
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EXCHANGES,  FOREIGN. 

The  course  of  foreign  exchanges  may  be  briefly  stated  to  exist  between 
the  China  ports  and  London  only.  There  is  a  fictitious  or  apparent 
course  of  exchange  between  China  and  New  York  or  San  Francisco, 
but  it  is  only  with  those  points  as  halting-places,  being  even  then  really 
on  London,  and  the  rate  always  based  upon  that  existing  in  London. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with 
the  business,  since  British  capital  carries  on  the  whole  China  trade. 
There  can  be  no  change  until  that  fact  is  changed,  and  until  rates  of  in- 
terest equalize.  Eates  of  exchange  follow  the  value  of  silver  in  Lon- 
don, being  based  upon  the  cost  of  remittances  of  that  metal  to  China, 
except  in  cases  where  the  silver  supply  falls  short,  or  such  other  excep- 
tional causes  as  affect  merchandise.  Bills  on  London  are  negotiated 
through  the  local  foreign  banks  and  the  agencies  of  London  banks, 
as  well  as  through  foreign  merchants.  At  Shanghai,  bills  on  London, 
at  six  months'  sight  are  drawn  for  the  equivalent  of  taels,  the  rate  vary- 
ing the  past  year  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  tael.  At  Hong  Kong  and  other 
China  ports,  as  well  as  at  Japan,  bills  are  drawn  at  six  months'  sight 
lor  equivalent  of  Mexican  dollars,  and  the  rate  has  varied  from  3s.  Gd. 
to  4s.  6d.  per  dollar.  For  many  years  previous  the  rates  have  usually 
been  from  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  per  tael,  and  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  dollar. 

INTERNAL  EXCHANGE,  NATIVE, 

is  negotiated  through  individual  merchants  and  private  bankers,  rates 
being  regulated  by  distance,  time,  risk,  &c.,  but  silver  and  gold  can  gen- 
erally be  shipped,  and  are  so  shipped,  as  favorably  as  drafts  can  be 
bought. 

BANKING. 

Foreign  banks  are  established  at  most  of  the  open  ports,  and  do  a 
general  banking  business,  but  the  circulation  of  their  notes  is  merely 
local ;  rate  of  interest  10  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  Native  banks  ex- 
ist in  every  town  and  city,  and  their  business  corresponds  to  that  of 
our  bankers,  although  resmelting  is  a  branch.  Kate  of  interest  is  a 
matter  of  agreement,  rarely  below  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  some- 
times as  high  as  3  percent,  per  month,  upon  short  loans.  In  some  parts 
of  China  paper  notes  are  issued  by  bankers,  merchants,  and  even  by 
inn-keepers,  for  small  amounts  and  local  convenience,  without  much 
profit,  however,  to  the  issuer.  Of  the  legal-tender  laws  of  China  I 
have  no  reliable  information. 

PAWNBROKING. 

Pawnbrokers  are  everywhere  established,  under  government  license, 
restriction,  and  protection,  and  are  of  great  service  to  small  traders  and 
laborers.  Bate  of  interest,  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

GOVERNMENT  BANKS. 

The  government  banks  are  merely  for  deposit,  and  certificates  are  is- 
sued showing  that  duties,  &c.,  have  been  paid,  to  the  amount  specified  on 
their  face;  but  being  usually  deposited  immediately  at  the  custom-house, 
they  are  only  a  convenience,  and  have  no  circulation.  China  is  without 
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doubt  a  "hard-money"  country,  silver  being  the  medium,  while  paper 
currency  of  all  kinds  is  everywhere  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and 
rules  at  a  discount.  The  ideas  of  the  Chinese  concerning  all  coined 
money  of  foreign  denominations,  and  even  foreign  ingot  gold  and  sil- 
ver, are  extremely  whimsical. 

A   CHINESE  MINT  PROPOSED. 

Since  writing  the  above,  information  has  reached  me  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chinese  government  to  establish  a  mint,  and  this  fact  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects 
upon  which  this  paper  treats.  I  apprehend  that  the  result  will  be  to 
reduce  and  finally  abolish  altogether  the  use  of  foreign  coins,  but  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for,  and  employment  of,  silver  bullion  in  that  empire. 

That  the  new  coins  of  the  realm  will  be  received  at  once  into  circula- 
tion there  can  be  no  question,  for  the  few  copper  cash  and  small  silver 
coins  which  were  fabricated  for  two  years  io  the  British  colony  of  Hong- 
Kong  are  yet  freely  received  for  small  payments  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  native  government  coin  will 
have  a  far  better  experience  than  a  foreign  coin.  One  of  England's 
greatest  mistakes  in  her  eastern  policy,  I  may  here  remark  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  was  to  allow  their  mint  at  Hong- Kong  to  be  sold  and  trans- 
ferred to  Japan  because  it  brought  no  immediate  profit.  The  Chinese 
government,  however,  will  not  put  out  its  new  coins  without  previous 
assuring  official  announcements  and  edicts;  and  when  once  the  govern- 
ment receives  its  own  coins  in  payment  of  duties,  no  difficulties  will  fol- 
low. 

That  the  establishment  of  a  mint  in  China  will  increase  the  demand 
for  bullion  in  that  empire  may,  I  think,  be  demonstrated  with  equal  ease. 
It  is  probable  that  the  government,  having  established  its  own  stand- 
ard "touch"  of  silver,  will  issue  coins  representing  in  value  the  old  deci- 
mal-weight currency  of  the  country,  and  recognized  as  a  tael,  a  mace, 
and  a  candareeu,  besides  some  new  and  improved  copper-cash  coins  or 
tokens ;  and  if  they  do  so,  these  small  convenient  coins — a  convenience 
entirely  new  to  the  Chinese  nation — will  obviate  the  necessity  to  the 
millions  of  the  poorer  classes  of  carrying  about  upon  their  persons  the 
heavy,  inconvenient  strings  of  copper  cash  with  which  they  have  always 
been  burdened.  Small  silver  coins  will  take  their  place,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  cash  required  for  the  Chinaman's  tiifliug  daily  ex- 
penses; and  this  continued  increase  of  demand  for  silver  will  take  place, 
I  think,  for  years  to  come. 

Of  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  China,  morally  and  commer- 
cially, by  the  establishment  of  a  government  mint,  no  mention  need  be 
made  here,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  incalculable. 


ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

PHILADELPHIA,  July  13, 1877. 

DEAR  SIR  :  When  I  received,  some  mouths  since,  the  queries  which 
you  sent  to  me  on  behalf  of  your  committee,  1  felt  much  restrained  be- 
cause of  their  narrow  scope,  the  investigations  proposed  being  entirely 
confined  to  metallic  money.  It  is  known  that  a  large  school  in  this 
country  believe  that  paper  money  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  metallic,  and  I  think  an  opportunity  should  have  been  afforded  them 
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to  state  the  reasons  for  their  belief.  As  one  of  that  school,  I  have  now 
to  thank  you  for  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  views  with  a  freedom 
not  restricted  to  the  queries  proposed  to  me. 

A  perfect  money  should  possess  two  qualities — (1)  convenience  tor 
effecting  exchanges  of  commodities,  (2)  stability  as  a  measure  of  value. 

The  tirst  object  is  effected  by  its  divisibility  and  portability.  These 
qualities  are  well  possessed  by  the  precious  metals,  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  their  general  employment.  Since  the  main  use  of  money  is  to 
effect  exchange  by  introducing  a  subsidiary  tool  to  obviate  the  annoy- 
ance of  mere  barter,  the  precious  metals,  having  a  value  in  themselves, 
gold  of  a  very  high  and  silver  of  a  moderately  low  value,  and  capable, 
by  multiplication  or  division,  of  representing  values  in  other  commodi- 
ties, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  reasonings  of  economists  and 
the  popular  prejudices  have  been  unwilling  to  seek  for  a  different  me- 
dium of  exchange. 

The  second  quality,  stability  as  a  measure  of  value,  is  also  claimed 
for  the  precious  metals.  It  is  an  axiom  that  "nothing  can  measure 
value  but  value."  The  precious  metals,  being  a  product  of  labor,  as- 
sisted by  capital,  and  having  useful  qualities  inherent  in  them,  of  course 
have  value.  To  be  a  good  measure  of  value  they  should  be  uniformly 
produced  under  like  circumstances  of  cost  and  difficulty,  and  in  a  stable 
ratio  to  other  commodities.  They  only  tolerably  conform  to  these  de- 
mands, and  hence  as  a  measure  of  value  are  inaccurate.  It  is  enough  to 
refer  to  the  facts  attending  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  to  make 
probable  the  fact  of  their  fluctuating  value.  Mines  yield  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  are  worked  with  greater  or  less  skill,  in  varying  conditions 
as  to  the  cost  of  labor,  in  the  application  of  machinery,  in  the  effective- 
ness of  new  processes,  and  in  the  expense  of  materials.  Add  to  these 
considerations  the  changes  due  to  legislation,  as  creating  corresponding 
changes  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  precious  metals,  arid  we  have  a 
set  of  causes  which  hinder  any  permanence  in  their  real  value,  and  render 
them  but  a  poor  measure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities.  A  histori- 
cal review  of  the  changes  in  general  prices  within  the  past  four  centuries, 
nay,  even  within  the  past  decade,  would  afford  indisputable  proof  of  a 
fact,  probable  in  itself,  that  the  precious  metals  are  a  fluctuating  standard. 

It  is,  then,  a  perfectly  proper  object  for  the  research  of  economical 
science  to  seek  some  medium  to  be  used  as  money  in  substitution  for  the 
precious  metals  which  shall  retain  their  advantages  and  avoid  their  de- 
fects. 

In  my  judgment,  paper  issues  of  a  stable  government,  restricted  in 
amount  by  a  fixed  law  of  limitation  and  declared  by  authority  to  be  the 
only  money,  will  best  meet  the  object  sought. 

Of  course  the  qualities  of  divisibility  and  portability  are  even  more 
conveniently  secured  by  paper  than  by  metallic  money.  But  can  the 
quality  of  permanence  as  a  measure  of  values  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
such  a  medium  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  since  "only  value  can  measure 
value,"  can  a  permanence  of  value  be  made  by  regulation  of  law  to  in- 
here in  paper  money  of  this  kind,  which  will  make  it  effective  as  a  stable 
measure  of  the  values  of  all  other  commodities,  within  the  country  of 
its  issue,  the  precious  metals  included  ? 

As  preliminary  to  right  conclusions  on  this  matter,  I  shall  refer  to  cer- 
tain laws  of  value  established  by  economists. 

The  great  mass  of  commodities,  the  result  of  labor  and  capital,  can 
be  produced  indefinitely  by  the  continued  expenditure  of  such  labor  and 
capital.  As  to  such  the  law  of  value  is  the  cost  of  production,  modified 
by  the  transient  effect  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Another  class,  the  products  of  agriculture  and  mines  among  them, 
is  produced  under  varying  natural  conditions.  The  same  expenditure 
of  labor  and  capital  in  a  poor  soil  or  in  a  poor  mine  will  not  produce 
like  results  with  those  in  a  rich  soil  or  mine.  As  to  products  of  this 
nature  the  law  of  value  is  the  cost  of  production  under  the  least  favor- 
able circumstances. 

Commodities  of  these  two  classes  being  open  to  the  production  of  all 
the  world,  and  the  quantity  produced,  and  the  cost  of  production  being 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  variable,  no  product  derived  from  either  of 
them  can  be  permanent  in  value,  a  fact  which  condemns  the  precious 
metals  (which  come  within  the  second  class)  as  a  measure  of  value. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  of  commodities,  not  the  subject  of  unre- 
stricted production,  but  limited  by  special  circumstances,  or  by  peculiar 
talents  in  the  producers,  or  by  monopoly.  Of  these  may  be  instanced 
the  finer  products  of  artists  and  writers  and  patented  articles.  As  to 
these  the  law  of  value  is  not  the  cost  of  production,  whether  under  equal 
or  varying  circumstances,  but  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  only. 
Take,  for  example,  a  machine  of  great  usefulness  manufactured  under  a 
patent.  It  may  not  cost  a  day's  labor.  Yet,  since  it  is  monopolized,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  price  it  will  fetch,  except  the  demand  of  competing  pur- 
chasers. The  manufacturer  will  ask  what  he  can  get  and  the  purchaser 
will  pay  what  he  deems  the  machine  worth  to  him,  it  may  be  two,  ten, 
fifty  days'  labor.  _The  relation  of  supply  and  demand  alone  fixes  the 
price,  of  course  under  the  limitation  that  the  article  will  not  be  manu- 
factured at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Or  take  another  illustra- 
tion, coming  nearer  to  the  point  under  view:  A  cent  coin  is  worth  less 
than  two  mills,  but  the  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  its  issue,  and  sets 
on  it  a  value  of  ten  mills.  The  public  demand  a  certain  number  of 
cents,  and  within  the  limit  of  that  demand  will  purchase  the  piece  at 
the  stamped  value,  without  any  reference  to  the  consideration  that  the 
intrinsic  value  or  cost  of  production  has  been  so  much  less. 

jSTow,  a  paper  money,  strictly  monopolized,  stands  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  a  monopolized  machine  of  any  other  sort,  and  its  value  will 
therefore  depend  on  the  ratio  of  demand  to  supply.  Money,  the  tool 
by  which  exchanges  are  effected,  is  among  the  most  necessary  of  all 
machines.  If  the  only  available  money  is  a  paper  issue  of  government, 
the  value  will  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  issued  to  the  ex- 
changes which  it  is  required  to  effect.  If,  for  example,  tbe  trade  of  a 
country  was  at  any  one  tiuie  effected  by  $500,000,000  in  such  a  currency, 
and  no  other  medium  for  effecting  exchanges  were  permissible,  then  by  an 
issue  of  one  thousand  million  it  is  contended  that  the  dollar  would  have 
its  purchasing  power  diminished  one-half;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  issue  were  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  the  value  of  the 
dollar  would  be  doubled.  For  the  demand,  that  is,  the  interchange  to 
be  accomplished,  is  by  the  supposition  the  same,  and  the  supply  varies; 
under  which  circumstances  the  value  of  the  thing  supplied  varies  pro- 
portionately. 

This  being  the  law  of  such  a  paper  issue,  it  follows  that  any  govern- 
ment having  exclusive  control  of  the  same  may  regulate  within  tolera- 
bly certain  limits  the  value  of  that  currency,  and  of  each  particular  unit 
of  it,  by  regulating  the  ratio  of  the  issues  to  the  business  to  be  done 
thereby  ;  and  consequently  that  such  a  money  may  be  made  more  stable, 
and  a  better  measure  of  value,  than  any  possible  money  issued  without 
a  law  of  limitation,  and  the  quantity  of  which  is  absolutely  beyond 
control ;  better,  in  other  words,  than  either  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  or  a 
paper  money  based  on  them  and  partaking  necessarily  of  their  delects. 
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Looking,  therefore,  to  the  simple  considerations  of  divisibility,  porta- 
bility, and  the  capability  of  being  fixed  in  value,  paper  money  on  such 
a,  basis  as  I  have  proposed  commends  itself  to  me  as  an  improvement  of 
great  importance  in  the  progress  of  society.  When  to  these  considera- 
tions we  add  the  economy  of  such  a  money,  from  the  inexpeusiveuess  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  support  it  lends  to  the 
government  and  the  relief  to  the  people  by  lifting  a  burden  of  taxation 
equivalent  to  the  interest  on  the  issues,  I  feel  that  this  is  indeed  the 
money  of  the  future.  By  a  process  of  evolution,  such  as  philosophers  have 
demonstrated  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  this  ideal  of  money  will  have  been 
the  growth  of  successive  stages  in  the  progress  of  society,  involving  first 
barter,  then  exchange  for  base  metals,  afterwards  for  precious  metals, 
then  the  great  advance  of  coined  metals  and.  the  economizing  expedient 
of  paper  credit  promises,  all  finally  to  disappear  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
velopment which  gives  birth  to  a  true  paper  money,  issued  by  aud  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  sovereign  authority. 

You  will  perceive,  I  trust,  nothing  in  what  I  have  written  at  all  like 
some  of  the  wild  theories  afloat  which  have  thrown  discredit  on  almost 
the  very  name  of  "greenback"  and  "irredeemable  paper."  On  the  con- 
trary, I  seek  stability ;  I  would  fix  the  basis  of  money  on  a  more  solid 
foundation  than  has  heretofore  been  established,  retaining  what  is  valu- 
able and  removing  what  is  defective.  I  would  have  a  dollar  lifted  above 
changes,  within  reasonable  limits  the  same  from  one  decade  to  another, 
not  affected  by  influx  of  gold  from  California  or  Australia,  or  of  silver 
from  Nevada,  or  by  the  capricious  legislation  of  Germany. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  what  I  seek  and  the  theory  on  which  I  pro- 
ceed. Perhaps  1  should  add  some  detail  as  to  what  I  consider  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  to  attain  the  end  of  fixing  on  right  foun- 
dations a  paper  money. 

1.  The  Government  should  assume  absolutely  the  function  of  issuing 
paper,  which  is  one  to  be  exercised  by  sovereign  power,  and  not  dele- 
gated to  banks  or  individuals. 

2.  .All  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money  should  be  held  and  deemed 
payable  in  dollars  of  paper  issued   by  Government.     These  do.lars 
should  not  be  promises  to  pay  other  dollars,  (gold  or  silver,)  or  evidences 
of  a  debt,  or  redeemable  in  either  coin  or  securities,  but  should  be  issued 
as  and  purport  to  be  money. 

3.  Coins  of  metal  (other  than  those  subsidiary  to  the  dollar,  so  far  as 
these  may  be  found  preferable  to  small  paper  issues)  should  cease  to  be 
a  legal  tender  except  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  which  have  already  been, 
or  may  thereafter  be,  made  specifically  payable  in  such  coin. 

4.  The  paper  issues  should  be  made  and  kept  of  such  an  amount  as 
would  secure  stability  in  general  prices,  which  is,  in  effect,  stability  in  the 
paper  money  itself.   If  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  general  rise  of  prices,  the 
money  should  be  diminished ;  if  to  a  general  fall,  then  the  issues  should  be 
increased.    It  is  not  a  problem  of  difficult  solution  to  determine  whether 
within  any  period  of  sufficient  length  there  has  been  a  general  change 
of  prices.    Observation  on  some  twenty  commodities  of  general   use, 
and  produced  under  varying  conditions,  would  determine  the  point,  aud 
the  solution  could  be  devolved  upon  a  commission  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   But  if  this  plan  should  be  thought  too  complicated,  I  believe  a 
result  nearly  as  satisfactory,  and  effected  by  much  simpler  machinery, 
would  be  attained  by  issuing  the  currency  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  popu- 
lation.     In  any  given  society,  with  established  habits  of  trade  and 
intercourse,  the  aggregate  of  the  money  required,  comparing  one  period 
with  another,  will  increase  in  a  like  proportion  with  the  increase  of  the 
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population ;  consequently,  if  we  increase  tbe  money  to  correspond 
with  tbe  increase  of  the  population,  we  will  practically  have  in- 
creased it  to  correspond  with  the  increase  of  trade.  This  might  not 
be  true  in  a  small  state,  but  in  our  own  country,  of  such  variety 
in  its  employments  and  productions,  it  is  measurably  true.  Pro- 
ceeding on  this  theory,  and  aiming  to  preserve  a  dollar  equal  to 
that  now  current,  it  would  suffice.  I  think,  that  the  whole  puper  issues, 
or  money  of  this  country,  were  fixed  at  $17  per  head ;  the  aggregate  cir- 
culation to  be  increased  month  by  month  according  to  the  calculated  in- 
crease of  the  population.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  open  to  us  to  apply, 
from  time  to  time,  the  test  of  the  change  in  general  prices,  as  above  in- 
dicated, and  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  paper  dollar  accordingly  by  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  issues.  This  might  be  done  after  each  de- 
cennial census,  and  the  change  demanded  could  be  spread  over  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years,  when  another  estimation  could  be  had. 

I  will  now  consider  some  of  the  objections  to  such  a  money  as  I  have 
advocated. 

It  will  be  said  that  it  has  been  condemned  by  experience,  and  we  will 
be  referred  to  our  colonial  and  continental  money,  the  French  assignats, 
Bank  of  England  depreciated  paper  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  and  Italian  forced  money,  and  our  own  legal-tenders.  The 
reply  is,  that  the  experiments  were  not  tried  under  such  conditions  as 
are  essential  to  the  experiment ;  either  the  governments  ordering  them 
were  revolutionary  and  of  doubtful  stability,  or  the  issues  were  mani- 
festly in  excess.  Some  of  the  experiments  were,  in  fact,  favorable  to 
the  view  that  irredeemable  paper,  not  issued  beyond  the  demands  of 
trade,  as  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  specie  previously  required,  did 
keep  fully  up  in  value  with  the  coin  displaced.  This  was  notably  the 
case  with  the  Bank  of  England  paper  for  many  years  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments.  And  our  own  later  experiences  since  contrac- 
tion of  our  currency  began  afford  conclusive  proof  that  irredeemable 
money  may  be  regulated  simply  by  regulating  the  issues.  By  contrac- 
tion, we  have  seen  the  paper  dollar  become  more  valuable  than  the  sil- 
ver, and  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  gold  dollar. 

It  will  be  further  said  that  Government  cannot  be  trusted  to  regulate, 
or,  as  it  will  more  probably  be  phrased,  to  meddle  with  the  currency. 
But  the  function  has  been  already  assumed.  The  coinage  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  fixing  their  standards  and  the  relations  of  the  same, 
lie  with  government.  It  would  be  competent  to  Congress  to  change 
the  standard  of  the  gold  dollar  at  every  session,  but  it  is  not  felt  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  their  doing  this,  since  the  effect  of  such  changes 
is  well  recognized  by  a  public  sentiment.  When,  in  like  manner,  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  changes  in  the  quantity  of  an  irredeema- 
ble paper  affect  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  believed  that  Government 
can  well  be  trusted  to  raise  the  subject  above  the  caprice  of  changing 
Congresses,  and  by  well-considered  law  provide  a  self-adjusting  ma- 
chinery for  determining  the  due  proportion,  or  standard,  of  the  paper 
money. 

It  will  be  urged  that  the  machinery  for  the  regulation  of  paper  issues 
should  admit  of  flexibility  to  correspond  with  the  fluctuations  in  tbe 
amount  of  trade;  that  this  can  only  be  secured  through  the  loan-market; 
that  is,  by  bank-agency.  I  reply  that  it  is  through  the  expedients  of 
credit  mainly,  and  not  solely  by  money,  that  the  great  bulk  of  business 
is  effected;  that  the  loan-market  operates  mainly  through  these,  and  that, 
as  to  money  itself,  it  is  not  so  much  changes  in  the  quantity  that  become 
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necessary  as  changes  in  the  distribution,  the  quantity  on  the  whole  being 
sufficient. 

It  will  be  alleged  that  the  issue  of  a  paper-money  legal  tender  by  the 
Government  is  unconstitutional  and  has  been  so  decided.  On  this  dis- 
puted matter  I  will  not  enter;  but  I  suggest  that  whatever  might  be  the 
fate  of  any  new  laws  of  legal  tender,  it  has  certainly  been  declared  that 
the  United  States  notes  authorized  during  the  war,  to  the  extent  of  400 
millions,  are  constitutional.  Any  other  issues  of  the  Government,  sub- 
sidiary to  these,  could  be  made  in  the  ordinary  form  of  Treasury  notes, 
not  themselves  legal  tender,  but  payable  in  such;  and  1  presume  the 
right  to  issue  such  a  note  would  not  be  disputed.  The  system  would  be 
incongruous,  but  the  whole  amounts  of  both  classes  would  be  in  effect 
legal  tender. 

Another  objection  may  be  raised,  applicable  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  United  States,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  available  way  of 
the  Government  getting  its  money  into  circulation,  now  that  it  is  no 
longer  incurring  debt.  It  may  be  replied  that  already  there  is  out- 
standing some  $360,000,000  of  United  States  paper.  The  remaining 
issue  required  could  only  be  made  as  bank-paper  was  withdrawn.  In 
that  case,  the  banks  would  be  large  sellers  of  United  States  bonds, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Government,  by  becoming  purchasers  of 
these  bonds,  at  market-rates,  with  their  currency,  to  get  into  circula- 
tion the  amount  needed.  Justice  to  the  banks  would  dictate  only  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  their  notes,  extending,  perhaps,  over  a  series  of 
years,  so  that  no  violent  financial  disturbance  need  result.  Possibly 
even  a  better  plan  could  be  arranged,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  banks,  by  the  latter  surrendering  their  currency  and 
taking  an  equal  amount  of  Treasury  notes,  on  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, secured  by  pledge  of  United  States  bonds. 

On  the  subject  of  paper  money  I  expect  to  be  overwhelmed  by  quota- 
tions from  standard  authorities  in  political  economy.  I  ain  quite  well 
aware  that  these,  for  the  most  part,  unite  in  opposing  any  scheme  look- 
ing to  issues  not  convertible  into  coin.  But  it  will  be  found  that  they 
do  this,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  that  such  a  money  is  incapable  of 
stability,  under  proper  regulation,  as  from  a  distrust  of  committing  such 
a  function  to  any  government.  J.  S.  Mill,  for  instance,  allows  that  a 
paper  money,  absolutely  inconvertible,  may  be  regulated  by  the  price  of, 
that  is  made  equal  in  value  to,  bullion;  and  one  of  our  latest  authorities 
(Jevous  on  Money)  distinctly  asserts  that  "there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  carefully  limited  in  quan- 
tity, can  retain  its  full  value.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  for  several  years  after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
1797,  and  such  is  the  case  with  the  present  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France." 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  my  views,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  proper  way  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  attending  on  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  is  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether;  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the  leg- 
islation of  those  who  "  builded  better  than  they  knew,"  and  to  preserve, 
develop,  and  regulate  on  scientific  principles  our  Government  paper 
money. 

But  as  I  have  no  expectation  that  these  views  will,  at  this  time,  meet 
with  favor,  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  subjects  more  especially  de- 
volved on  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  viz,  resumption,  the  dou- 
ble standard,  and  the  utilization  of  silver  in  the  currency. 

The  problem  of  resumption  involves,  not  alone  bringing  the  paper 
currency  to  par  with  gold,  but  the  introduction  of  gold  coin  into  the 
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circulation  to  the  normal  amount  customary  under  the  specie  basis.  If 
we  are  to  provide,  in  the  future,  that  ratio  of  coin  to  population  which 
obtained  prior  to  the  civil  war,  (from  $8  to  $10  per  head,)  then  the  real 
problem  is  to  provide  for  our  people,  now  nearly  denuded  of  coin,  a 
supply  of  from  300  to  400  millions.  I  suppose  we  have  now  available 
about  100  millions,  and  the  additional  supply  needed  is  therefore  from 
200  to  300  millions. 

If  I  state  the  problem  correctly,  it  is  manifest  that  many  years  will 
be  required  to  accomplish  this  task.  Our  Government  and  people  can- 
not, simply  by  a  sale  of  bonds,  or  by  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  draw 
from  European  stores,  or  by  the  retention  of  our  own  production,  this 
great  amount  within  the  time  fixed  for  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  our 
paper  currency  over  that  which  obtained  before  the  war,  and  the  grow- 
ing habit  of  its  employment,  our  people  may  have  grown  indifferent  to 
the  use  of  coin,  and  that  even  under  resumption  but  little  would  be  de- 
manded. Nothing  but  experience  can  determine  this,  but  the  course  of 
prudence  is  to  assume  that  something  like  the  old  proportion  of  coin 
will  be  required,  and  to  shape  our  policy  accordingly. 

I  should,  therefore,  propose  that  we  aim  to  get  coin  gradually  into 
circulation  before  actually  offering  to  resume,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this 
can  be  effected  by  the  simple  plan  of  contracting  the  paper  currency. 
Having  insisted  above  that  by  the  limitation  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
its  value  would  be  increased,  it  is  to  me  evident  that  by  a  continued 
contraction  the  paper  dollar  would  become  more  valuable  than  the  gold 
dollar,  if  the  latter  were  demonetized ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  free 
coinage  and  full  tender  of  gold,  of  course  as  soon  as  we  contract  below 
that  point  gold  will  at  once  be  coined  and  come  into  currency.  By  con- 
tinuing this  contraction,  not  with  violence  but  consistently,  we  should 
alter  some  years  have  filled  the  measure  of  coin  ordinarily  current  in 
specie  times,  and  actual  resumption  would  present  the  minimum  of  dif- 
ficulty. 

Of  course,  under  a  consistent  policy  of  contraction,  bank  issues  should 
neither  be  added  to  nor  capriciously  withdrawn,  since,  being  redeema- 
ble only  in  irredeemable  money,  they  are  in  effect  themselves  such 
money,  and  should  be  regulated  accordingly.  After  resumption  only 
should  the  freedom  of  issue  be  restored  to  the  banks. 

Of  the  justice  of  the  contraction  already  effected,  and  still  further 
required  as  indispensable  to  resumption,  I  express  no  opinion,  but  am 
considering  the  subject  only  in  the  light  of  science. 

I  do  not  believe  a  continuing  double  standard,  that  is,  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  to  circulate  at  fixed  relations  of  value,  to  be  possible. 
A  priori  reasoning  is  against  it,  and  history  confirms  this  reasoning.  In 
England  we  had  the  guinea  fixed  by  law  at  21  shillings  silver  in  1712, 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  a  true  relation,  comparing  bullion  witk  bul- 
lion, but  it  turned  out  that  gold  was  overvalued,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  currency  became  gold,  only  such  silver  remaining  as  had,  by  wear 
and  clipping,  become  a  token  merely;  an  intolerable  state  of  things, 
not  corrected  until  1816.  In  France,  before  the  revolution,  (if  1  am 
correct  in  my  memory,)  silver  was  overvalued  and  became  the  prevail- 
ing currency.  Alter  the  revolution  a  nearer  ratio  was  established,  but 
still  silver  remained  the  predominant  circulation  until  the  Eussiau,  Cal- 
iibruian,  and  Australian  gold  discoveries  had  their  effect.  Gold  then 
became  the  chief  coinage,  and  silver  was  so  rapidly  disappearing  that 
the  Latin  monetary  treaty  was  called  into  being,  under  which  subsidi- 
ary coinage  was  preserved  by  its  overvaluation  and  government  mo- 
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nopoly.  Again,  in  a  few  years,  as  an  effect  of  the  United  States  silver 
discoveries  and  German  legislation,  silver  would  undoubtedly  have 
gradually  supplanted  gold,  (the  free  coinage  of  the  5-franc  being  per- 
missible under  the  monetary  treaty,)  and  this  result  was  only  hindered 
by  a  practical  suspension  of  the  full  tender  silver  coinage.  Turning  to 
our  own  country,  the  law  of  '92  fixed  a  relation  of  gold  to  silver  on  the 
best  judgment  of  the  financiers  of  that  day,  but,  as  it  turned  oat,  silver 
was  overvalued  and  became  the  predominant  currency,  gold  taking 
position  only  as  bullion,  at  a  premium.  In  1834  a  new  relation,  (10  to 
1,)  was  established,  which  slightly  overvalued  gold,  but  so  slightly  that 
the  coins  of  the  two  metals  circulated  together  for  some  years,  in  fact, 
until  after  the  gold  discoveries  of  California.  Then  the  overvaluation 
of  gold  became  so  decided  that  silver  rapidly  disappeared,  and  small 
change  was  only  preserved  to  us  by  the  act  of  1853  providing  for  mo- 
nopolized token  silver  in  the  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  this  law,  the 
dollar  of  silver  having  been  left  open  to  free  coinage,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly have  seen,  as  an  effect  of  the  Nevada  production  and  German 
demonetization,  a  large  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  a  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  gold,  had  not  a  clause  in  the  act  of  1873  abolished  this  dollar. 

This  review  justifies  the  opinion  that  a  double  standard  under  free 
coinage  never  continues  permanent;  that  we  have  only  a  fluctuating, 
or,  rather,  an  oscillating  standard,  moving  from  one  coinage  of  the  prec- 
ious metals  to  another. 

While,  therefore,  I  recognize  the  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  if  resumption  of  specie  payments  is  to  be  faithfully 
attempted,  of  utilizing  both  gold  and  silver,  the  attempt  to  effect  this 
end  by  re- introducing  a  double  standard  will  be  sure,  as  I  think,  to  be 
of  none  effect.  Where  we  should  be  finally  landed  1  do  not  predict,  but 
that  in  the  end  the  specie  currency  would  be  in  the  main  silver,  or  in 
the  main  gold,  (and  not  both,)  I  feel  quite  certain. 

I  prefer,  therefore,  but  a  single  standard  of  coin  by  law.  If  the 
choice  were  perfectly  open,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  prefer  silver. 
By  the  use  of  that  we  can  always  rely  upon  retaining  the  coin  used  in 
the  retail  business  of  small  dealers — that  is,  in  the  great  mass  of  trans- 
actions ;  and  gold  could  very  well  hold  its  utility  as  a  mere  bullion  at 
varying  rates  of  premium  or  discount.  Under  a  single  gold  standard 
we  can  only  certainly  retain  silver  by  its  monopoly  and  overvaluation, 
and  our  precautions  to  that  end  may  by  changes  in  the  ratios  of  the 
precious  metals  prove  non-effective.  [Thus  subsidiary  silver  is  coined 
at  something  near  $1.25  per  ounce  standard.  We  have  seen  silver  fall 
within  a  few  years  from  $1.22  to  less  than  $1  per  ounce.  Suppose,  in- 
stead of  falling,  it  had  risen  to  $1.35  per  ounce  ;  of  course  all  our  sub- 
sidiary silver  would  have  been  melted  down,  and  we  should  (assuming  we 
were  under  the  coin  regime)  have  had  retail  dealers  greatly  distressed, 
and  been  compelled  to  revise  our  subsidiary  coinage  law.  All  this  would 
be  avoided  under  the  single  silver  standard.]  But  inasmuch  as  we 
already  have  the  gold  standard,  I  am  of  opinion,  from  the  bullionist 
point  of  view,  that  we  should  not  make  a  change  which  may  bring  upon 
us  a  silver  one. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  opened  of  permanently  utilizing  both  the 
precious  metals  by  what  may  be  termed,  not  a  double,  but  a  compound 
standard.  This  was  hinted  at  in  Dr.  Linderman's  last  report,  and  I 
had  myself  reached  a  similar  plan  by  an  independent  train  of  thought. 
The  Director's  suggestion  was  that  debts  might  be  payable  in  certain 
proportions  of  gold  and  silver.  My  own  proposal,  which  was  practically 
the  same,  embodied  the  convenience  of  bullion  notes.  It  would  be  mani- 
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festly  inconvenient  to  have  at  hand  the  necessary  proportions  in  gold 
and  "silver  for  payments  at  the  proposed  rates,  and,  at  all  events,  our 
people  are  so  wedded  to  a  paper  medium  that  debt  settlements  specifi- 
cally in  coin  would  interfere  with  their  customary  habits.  .1  propose, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  shall  receive  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
from  all  comers,  in  certain  proportions,  say  as  follows,  viz:  43  ounces 
standard  gold  ($800)  and  172  ounces  standard  silver,  ($200,  at  the  rela- 
tion of  1C  for  1,)  and  that  for  such  bullion  it  shall  issue  $1,000  in  notes, 
(to  be  called  United  States  coin-notes,)  which  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
lor  all  sums  at  their  nominal  value,  and  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  proportions  of  three-fourths  gold  and  one  fourth  silver  coin, 
or  bullion,  if  demanded.  The  coin  so  issued  may  be  tendered  or  de- 
manded, and  shall  be  received  in  all  payments,  in  the  like  proportions 
of  three-fourths  gold  and  one-fourth  silver. 

Under  such  a  system  I  should  require  all  bullion  deposited  to  be  kept 
specifically  in  coin  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes;  or  a  part  might  be 
kept  in  fine  or  standard  bars  to  meet  a  foreign  demand,  and  I  should 
expect  the  Treasury  to  become  the  great  store-house  of  all  specie.  It  is 
of  all  things  desirable  that  this  function  of  bullion-keeper  should  be  re- 
moved iu  future  from  the  banks,  except,  of  course,  such  as  they  have 
really  bought  and  own,  and  do  not  merely  hold  on  deposit.  Under  the 
plan  1  propose  the  coin-notes  would  be  the  common  currency  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  would  largely  remain  outstanding  in  their  hands,  and  would 
be  effectively,  in  the  most  convenient  form,  coin.  If  the  actual  coin 
were  required  it  could  always  be  had,  the  note-issue  being  definitely 
represented,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  specie  in  Government  vaults.  A 
run  for  coin  by  note-holders  could,  of  course,  create  no  panic,  and,  iu 
fact,  no  demand  would  ever  take  place  except  in  the  orderly  course  of 
trade  for  the  settlements  of  exchange  or  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  proposing  the  ratios  of  the  metals  1C  for  1,  and  the  proportions  for 
payments  3  of  gold  to  1  of  silver,  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  pressing 
reasons.  As  it  happens,  the  new  standard  dollar  would  be  worth  (at 
present  rates  of  gold  and  silver)  a  sum  about  intermediate  between  our 
paper  and  gold  dollar  at  this  time. 

If  nothing  is  possible  in  the  direction  which  I  have  above  suggested, 
and  we  are  to  continue  on  the  present  basis,  I  would  urge  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  laws  relative  to  silver  coins  as  to  give  holders  the  option  of 
returning  them  to  the  Treasury  for  lawful  money,  (paper  or  gold,  as  may 
then  be  the  current  money.)  The  debased  tokens  (5  cents,  &c.)  may 
now  be  so  returned,  and  the  fractional  paper  for  which  the  silver  coins 
were  substituted  could  also  be ;  and  I  think  it  should  be  established  as 
a  principle  that  whenever  the  Government  issues  a  subsidiary  or  other 
coin  as  a  monopolist,  and  at  a  profit,  it  should  be  compelled  to  redeem 
it.  Under  a  law  so  fixed  there  could  be  no  danger  of  permanent  over- 
issue or  redundancy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  of  little  im- 
portance whether  such  a  coin  wrere  of  universal  legal  tender  or  not. 
Practically,  it  would  be  but  a  modified  form  of  the  lawful  money  for  the 
time  being,  and  could  safely  be  given  all  the  qualities  of  such,  if  made 
redeemable  therein. 

I  remain,  most  sincerely,  yours, 

E.  PATTERSON. 

Hon.  J.  P.  JONES, 

Chairman,  <fcc.,  United  States  Senate,  Washington. 

7  p  s— VOL  n 
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INTERROGATORIES   ADDRESSED    TO    PERSONS    RESIDING    IN    FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

1.  Have  any  changes  taken  place  in  tbe  country  in  which  yon  reside  in 
the  relative  market-value  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ! 

2.  If  so,  what  have  been  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  changes  ? 

3.  To  what  causes  are  such  changes  attributed  ? 

4.  A.re  these  causes  regarded  as  temporary  or  permanent?    Is  it  be- 
lieved that  these  changes  will  ultimately  be  overcome  by  the  relative 
cost  of  producing  or  procuring  the  two  precious  metals,  or  by  the  ab- 
sorption into  the  arts  or  otherwise  of  any  surplus  stocks  thrown  on  the 
market  by  demonetization,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  stock  on  hand  in 
the  world,  or  by  other  influences  or  considerations  f 

5.  What  effect,  if  any,  have  such  changes  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  had  upon  the  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  productive 
industries  of  such  country,  and  upon  its  legal  standard  of  value,  or  the 
legislation  or  measures  of  government  connected  therewith? 

0.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  industry  and  commerce  in  such 
country  I 

7.  If  a  depression  exists,  to  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  it? 

8.  Please  furnish  the  commission  with  any  other  information  bear- 
ing on  the  above  subjects  which  you  possess  and  desire  to  communicate. 


SIR  G.  B.  AIRY,  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL. 

ROYAL  OBSERVATORY, 
Greenwich^  November  15, 1876. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  received,  some  weeks  past,  your  circular-letter  dated 
September  22,  requesting  information  and  opinions  on  certain  points  re- 
lating to  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  with  more  special  reference 
to  the  questions  of  double  standard. 

I  am  not  a  practical  financier,  and  I  am  not  personally  engaged  in 
-commerce.  I  can,  however,  give  the  heads  of  the  results  to  which  long 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  me,  with  some  notes  suggested  by 
ordinary  experience.  But  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  far  these  are 
applicable  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  point  which  I  would  suggest  is,  that  no  system  whatever 
can  be  perfect;  that  is  to  say,  under  no  system  whatever  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  same  quantity  of  any  coin  can  long  correspond  to  the  same 
quantity  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  This  being  understood, 
the  question  of  single  or  double  standards  resolves  itself  simply  into  a 
question  of  convenience.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  a  certain  weight 
of  gold  will,  with  the  smallest  uncertainty,  always  represent  the  same 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  whether  a  certain  weight  of  silver 
will  do  so;  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is,  that  the  sanctioned  currency 
of  the  state  shall  do  so  as  nearly  as  practicable,  presenting  at  the  same 
time  to  all  its  citizens  facilities  for  making  payments  either  of  large 
amount  or  of  small  amount. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  these  conditions  indispensably 
require  the  use  of  at  least  two  metals,  and  for  the  two  which  are  the 
most  important  the  judgment  of  all  mankind  has  fixed  upon  gold  and 
silver.  And  now  comes  the  question,  Shall  a  statement  of  a  sum  on 
paper  denote  exclusively  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  a  certain  weight 
of  silver;  or,  abandoning  the  exclusive  idea,  shall  it  leave  to  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  the  option  of  claiming  the  interpretation  for  cither 
inetal  as  he  may  think  most  advantageous  to  himself? 
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The  question  would  be  answered  easily  if  there  were  no  bullion-mar- 
ket j  but  the  fact  that  coin  when  melted  into  ingots  can  be  sold  as  bull- 
ion, at  the  market-price  of  bullion,  completely  changes  all.  In  the  last 
of  the  three  cases  supposed  above,  if  the  gold  coin  expressing  a  certain 
sum  be  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  silver  coin  expressing 
the  same  sum  than  the  state  of  the  bullion-market  would  authorize,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  the  possessor  of  the  gold  coin  to  melt  it  and  sell  it 
as  bullion,  to  be  paid  for  by  silver  coin ;  the  gold  coin  will  disappear, 
and  the  country  will  suffer  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  largest  amounts  in  silver  coin.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  silver  coin  be  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  gold,  the  silver  coin  will 
disappear,  and  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  paying  small  sums. 

These  results  are  so  obvious  that  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  the  at- 
tempt to  retain  (I  cannot  say  the  retention  of)  a  double  standard  is  ever 
advocated.  I  will,  however,  state  what  I  have  observed  myself. 

In  the  year  1826  I  spent  some  time  in  France,  then  under  a  monetary 
double  standard.  The  gold  coin  was  a  little  too  rich,  and  no  gold  coin 
could  be  got.  The  better  class  of  farmers  went  to  market  followed  by 
their  servants,  who  carried  huge  bags  of  5-ftanc  ecus.  An  English  bill 
was  changed  in  the  same  ponderous  coin.  In  1829  I  again  passed 
through  France;  I  wished  for  gold,  and  obtained  it  by  paying  a  heavy 
prime. 

In  later  years,  (I  forget  when,)  France  being  still  under  the  same 
monetary  regime,  I  again  saw  the  state  of  things.  Silver  had  now  be- 
come dear  in  the  market  and  the  silver  coinage  had  disappeared,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  lower  classes.  The  French  government  is- 
sued a  reduced  or  debased  silver  coinage. 

Now  these  distressing  changes  would  have  been  avoided  if  the 
British  system  had  been  adopted,  in  which  the  gold  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  value  for  any  amount  beyond  a  small  limit,  (40  shillings  or 
2  sovereigns,)  with  a  subordinate  silver  coinage,  whose  intrinsic  value 
is  lower  than  its  nominal  value,  the  margin  being  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  changes  both  ways  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  Since 
the  single  gold  standard  was  adopted  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  disappearance  of  coinage.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
coinage  is  most  jealously  guarded  by  all  parties,  and  with  silver,  of 
which  the  expense  of  coining  a  definite  value  is  so  much  greater  than 
for  gold,  it  is  always  advantageous  to  leave  it  as  it  is,  undisturbed  by 
petty  fluctuations  which  would  have  upset  a  double  system. 

Still,  the  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  may  go  too  far 
to  be  met  by  these  considerations,  and  this  instances  what  I  remarked 
at  the  beginning,  that  no  system  can  be  perfect.  The  excessive  depre- 
ciation of  silver  bullion  at  the  present  time  makes  the  intrinsic  value 
of  our  silver  coinage  so  small  that  I  can  easily  imagine  that  a  race  of 
illicit  coiners  will  arise  who  will  produce  good  coins  with  exactly  the 
proper  alloy  and  exactly  the  proper  weight  and  perfect  design,  with 
large  profits  to  themselves.  I  know  not  whether  such  a  contraband 
manufacture  is  supposed  to  exist.  But,  supposing  that  it  does  exist  in 
activity,  the  inconvenience  produced  will  be  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  notes  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you  apply  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  your  general  inquiry ;  but  I  regard  that  portion  as  a- 
very  important  one,  and  I  give  my  remarks  witu  much  confidence  in 
their  general  correctness. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  servant. 

G.  B.  AIRY. 
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FRANCIS  JOURDAN,  ESQ. 

Tbe  changes  in  the  relative  market-value  of  gold  and  silver  since  1855 
have  been  considerable.  Silver  in  bars  standard,  after  rising  in  1859  as 
iiijih  as  GL'.W.  per  ounce,  has  been  as  low  this  year  as  46^7.  per  ounce. 

The  high  prices  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  ago  were  attributed  by 
me,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  London  ou  the  19th 
of  February,  1801,  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold.  This  opinion  at  the  time 
was  much  disputed,  and  I  consider  the  point  not  fully  established  ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  depression  of  this  year  is  by  some 
put  down  to  a  scarcity  and  consequent  enhanced  value  of  gold.  This, 
however,  I  do  not  consider  tenable,  the  prices  of  other  commodities 
which  would  necessarily  fall  in  England  from  such  a  cause  not  having 
apparently  been  affected. 

The  extreme  depression  to  46fd  per  ounce  was  evidently  the  effect  of 
panic,  this  price  being  only  current  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  amount 
actually  sold  below  48d.  or  49d.  was  not  considerable. 

As  to  whether  silver  will  further  recover  from  its  present  depression 
as  regards  gold,  owing  to  the  relative  cost  of  producing  or  procuring  the 
two  metals,  depends  chiefly j  1  conceive,  upon  the  cost  at  which  silver 
can  be  permanently  procured.  Stories  have  been  current  that,  owing  to 
the  unlimited  quantity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  produced  in 
California  and  other  parts  of  America,  the  price  might  decline  here  to 
2s.  per  ounce,  and  still  it  might  be  extracted  at  a  profit.  This  view  is 
generally  considered  very  extreme,  but  isapoint  on  which  it  isea!?ier  to  form 
an  opinion  in  America  than  here.  The  quantity  used  in  the  arts  is  not 
thought  likely  to  affect  prices  to  any  extent ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that, 
even  in  those  countries  which  have  lately  adopted  gold  as  the  sole 
standard,  the  quantity  of  silver  required  to  supply  subsidiary  coinage 
(legal  tender  only  to  a  limited  amount)  is  likely  to  neutralize  more  than 
was  expected  the  effect  of  demonetization. 

Being  one  of  those  who  hold  that  trade  and  commerce,  if  left,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  to  themselves,  lead  and  influence  circulation,  and  not  that 
circulation  influences  trade,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  recent  changes  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  have  had  much,  if  any,  influence 
upon  the  general  commerce  and  productive  industries  of  this  country. 
There  has  been  considerable  depression  in  trade,  but  this  is  owing  to  our 
having,  during  a  period  of  excitement  and  high  prices,  over  produced 
iron,  clothing,  and  other  articles.  When  our  unlimited  free  trade  has 
enabled  us  to  buy  a  little  more  in  the  cheapest,  and  to  get  rid  of  our 
surplus  goods  in  the  dearest,  market,  we  shall  have,  first,  a  removal  of 
depression,  and  then,  probably,  a  period  of  prosperity. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  A  BI-METALLIC    CIRCULATION.     BY  FRANCIS  JOUR- 
DAN, ESQ. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  causes  which  induced  England  to  adopt  a 
single  standard  of  gold,  but  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  nothing  would 
iiow  induce  us  to  alter  it.  The  whole  nation,  high  and  low,  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant,  would  stand  by  the  pound  sterling,  simple,  pure, 
and  unalloyable,  let  the  relative  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  become  as 
10  to  1.  Let  gold  lose  half  its  purchasing-power,  even  then  we  should 
be  unmoved,  and  any  member  of  Parliament  who  had  the  courage  to 
propose  an  alteration  in  the  currency  would  meet  with  little  or  no  sup- 
port. 

This  fixity  of  idea  is  not  without  its  value.  England,  in  monetary 
matters,  prides  herself  in  her  probity  and  good  faith,  and  likes  a  single 
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standard,  because  it  cannot  be  made  the  plaything  of  intriguing  borrow- 
ers and  lenders,  because  the  very  name,  the  unchangeable  form,  of  the 
pound  sterling  in  gold  is  known  and  respected  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator ;  by  the  unlearned  Muscovite,  whose  emperor  would  fain  pur- 
suade  him  that  a  paper  rouble  can  have  a  value  fixed  to  it  by  his  im- 
perial decree;  by  the  educated  and  refined  Italian,  the  founder  of  bank- 
ing in  olden  days,  the  forced  user  of  cumbrous  and  inconvertible  bank- 
notes in  his  present  transition  days;  one  and  all  feel  and  recognize  what 
is  meant  and  expressed,  and  will  always  be  expressed,  in  the  113  grains 
of  pure  gold  contained  in  the  British  pound  sterling. 

Thus  far  for  us  and  our  gold  standard;  but  because  we  are  so  wedded 
to  it,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are,  or  think  ourselves,  uninter- 
ested in  the  position  taken  up  by  other  countries.  We  shall  never  lose 
or  gain  at  home  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  silver,  but  we  might  suffer  severely 
by  an  undue  pressure  on  our  stock  of  gold,  and  our  largest  dependency, 
India,  which  has  been  so  much  inconvenienced  by  the  fall  in  silver,  would 
gain  greatly  by  its  return  to  a  higher  value.  When  an  Englishman, 
therefore,  argues,  as  he  mostly  would,  against  a  double  standard,  it  is 
not  because  it  is  thought  its  adoption  by  other  countries  would  harm 
England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  maintained  that  if  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  any  other  government,  could  devise  a  practical 
scheme  for  working  it  so  as  to  keep  both  metals  legal  tender  and  in  cir- 
culation at  the  same  time,  the  consequent  absorption  of  silver  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  us. 

When,  therefore,  I  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bi-metallic 
circulation,  I  am  not  arguing  against  the  theory  in  itself,  but  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  theory  into  practice. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  practical  questions  connected 
with  a  double  standard,  I  will  premise  that  I  have  frequently  urged  my 
friend  Mr.  Seyd,  an  eminent  bi-metallist,  to  favor  me  with  The  precise 
mode  he  would  propose  for  carrying  out  this  measure  ;  this,  however,  I 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  him,  nor  has  a  careful 
perusal  of  Mr.  Jones's  very  able  speech  thrown  much  light  on  this  point. 
Therefore,  while  perfectly  agreeing  as  to  the  advantage  which  would  ac- 
crue from  having  both  metals  instead  of  one,  as  giving  a  firmer  basis  to 
any  monetary  system,  and  also  assenting  to  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  attempting  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America  with  sufficient  gold,  if  that  metal  were  the  only  legal  tender, 
I  still  think  that  both  these  writers  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
demand  arising  from  an  increased  use  for  silver  would  raise  and  main- 
tain its  ratio  to  gold  very  nearly  as  15  or  1C  to  1,  and  have  not,  therefore, 
sufficiently  analyzed  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  under 
other  proportions. 

I  presume  that  a  country  adopting  the  double  standard  proposes 
giving  to  any  applicant  current  coin  of  the  realm  in  exchange  for  silver 
and  gold,  either  on  the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  regards  gold, 
at  a  nominal  charge,  or,  at  all  events,  in  one  not  perceptibly  exceeding 
the  cost  of  manufacture.* 

*  The  Bank  of  England  purchases  gold  at  £3  17 8.  Od.  per  ounce  and  sells  sovereigns  or 
bars  at  £3  17s.  W$d.  I  have  maintained  that  this  difference  of  one-sixth  per  cent, 
might  be  increased  to  one-third  per  cent,  without  interfering  with  the  circulating  value 
of  the  sovereign  at  home,  one-third  per  cent,  being  so  little  more  than  the  actual  cost 
of  manufacture.  There  was  a  motive  for  this  alteration  when  England  was  asked  in 
1 867  whether  the  sovereign  could  be  made  of  equal  weight  with  a  25-franc  French  coin ; 
but  although  I  should  consider  the  alteration  perfectly  justifiable,  it  would  not  bo 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  England  as  involving  a  reduction  of  about  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  in  the  weight  of  a  sovereign. 
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The  price  of  silver  in  England,  after  being  as  low  as  4G£tf.  per  ounce, 
has  now  recovered  to  53£rf. ;  at  this  price  its  relation  to  gold  is  nearly  10 
per  cent,  over  its  legal  relation  in  the  United  States  of  15.98:1;  so,  if 
specie  payments  were  resumed  on  the  double  basis,  it  would  be  as  cheap 
to  pay  in  silver  as  in  paper,  with  gold  at  a  premium  of  9  to  10  per  cent. 

Gold  would,  therefore,  have  no  existence  as  a  medium  of  circulation 
unless  silver  rose  10  per  cent,  over  its  present  value ;  and  is  not  this  the 
result  of  experience  !  What  gold  did  France  have  in  circulation  before 
the  gold  discoveries,  (1849  to  1854,)  when  silver  always  ruled  at  a  ratio 
above  15£  to  1  of  gold;  what  gold  could  she  now  retain  were  five-franc 
pieces  in  silver  coined  for  all  comers  ?  So  would  it  also  inevitably  bo 
in  the  United  States.  The  possibility  of  a  double  circulation  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  a  problematical  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  silver,  and  its  con- 
tinuance would  be  dependent  upon  the  rise  not  exceeding  12  per  cent.; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  telegraph  and  improved  modes  of 
transport  enable  bullion-dealers  to  work  on  a  much  smaller  margin  than 
formerly,  so  that  comparatively  slight  fluctuations  would  lead  to  the 
withdrawal  of  one  metal  and  the  substitution  of  the  other  when  the 
legal  relation  of  gold  to  silver  nearly  balanced  the  market  relation. 

I  believe  the  idea  has  been  mooted  that  this  legal  relation  might  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time ;  but,  seriously,  this  would  be  all  but  tam- 
pering with  the  currency.  Suppose,  for  instance,  gold  threatened  alto- 
gether to  replace  silver,  and  the  United  States  Government,  wishing  to 
keep  their  silver  in  circulation,  reduced  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar, 
what  would  become  of  all  the  heavier  dollars  ?  The  possessors  would 
certainly  not  give  the  old  when  the  new  would  suffice ;  therefore,  either 
two  descriptions  of  dollars  would  be  circulating,  or  the  heavy  dollars 
would  all  be  melted  down.  Why  should  I  prolong  this  by  detailing  the 
converse,  supposing  gold  again  to  become  scarcer,  and  its  former  rela- 
tion to  silver  restored  ?  Truly,  if  this  is  the  remedy  the  bi-metallists 
propose,  they  should  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out ; 
to  ordinary  comprehensions,  the  practical  difficulties  are  so  great  as  to 
appear  all  but  insuperable.* 

There  is  one  further  point,  the  adjustment  of  which  would  not  be 
difficult  except  that,  while  professing  to  have  a  double  standard  of 
"quasi"  equality,  a  premium  would  really  exist;  this  has  reference  to 
the  late  issues  of  5  and  4£  per  cent,  bonds.  With  regard  to  the  interest 
and  capital  of  the  former,  the  medium  in  which  they  are  stated  to  be 
payable  is  the  standard  value  on  the  14th  July,  1870,  which  is  presumed, 
and  no  doubt  correctly,  to  be  gold.  With  regard  to  the  4£  per  cent., 
the  prospectus  announcing  the  issue  expressly  says  that  the  principal 
and  interest  are  payable  in  "  gold."  Of  course,  any  future  issues  might 
be  in  gold  or  silver,  and  would  fetch  corresponding  prices  abroad,  but 
the  present  bonds  being  absolutely  fixed  as  "  gold,"  gold  dollars  or  their 
equivalent  must  be  supplied  to  satisfy  these  payments ;  and  as  this 
gold,  at  its  present  ratio  to  silver,  would  simply  be  non  est  in  circu- 
lation, a  sufficient  premium  must,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be  paid  for 
it,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  gold  dollars  might  indeed  be  required, 

*The  difficulty  of  altering  the  currency  in  Europe  is  aptly  illustrated  in  France, 
where  the  prices  of  so  many  small  articles  are  still  expressed  in  sous,  although  the 
coins  are  all  multiples  of  a  centime;  and  among  ourselves  the  guinea,  still  retains  a 
time-honored  place,  especially  in  those  quarters  where  it  does  duty  when  a  sovereign 
won  Id  suffice,  and  in  larger  transactions  a  price  actually  asked  is  made  of  ten  apparent- 
ly less  by  being  expressed  in  the  obsolete  coin.  This  shows,  I  thiuk,  that  an  entire 
change  in  any  monetary  system  would,  in  some  respects,  be  more  easily  effected  than 
small  alterations,  such  as  would  be  involved  by  altering  the  relative  proportions  of 
gold  to  silver. 
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but  would  only  be  obtainable  at  a  premium — a  position  rendering  ap- 
parently nugatory,  if  not  humiliating,  the  intention  and  wishes  of  the 
bi-metallists.  I  believe  that  the  customs  and  other  duties  in  the  United 
States  of  America  are  now  payable  in  gold,  which,  of  course,  is  a  most 
suitable  and  convenient  mode  of  supplying  Government  with  that 
metal ;  but,  on  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  the  double  basis,  it 
would,  seemingly,  be  rather  embarrassing  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  insist  upon  the  payments  being  still  made  in  gold,  and  be  thus 
the  only  repudiator  of  its  own  act. 

Should  the  price  of  silver  rise  sufficiently  to  bring  both  metals  into 
circulation,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  upon  a  difference  of  1  to  1£ 
per  cent,  either  way  in  the  market  relation  of  gold  to  silver  from  the 
lixed  proportion  of  1 : 15.988,  the  activity  of  the  bullion-dealer  may 
be  depended  upon  for  exercising  his  art  of  collecting  one  metal  and  dis- 
tributing the  other,  so  that  the  effective  range  during  which,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  silver  and  gold  could  be  circulating  to- 
gether would  be  when  the  market-price  of  silver  ranged  between  15.74 
and  1G.22  in  relation  to  gold. 

The  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a  large  absorption  of  silver 
in  America  at  the  present  moment  would  be  great ;  but  are  the  United 
States  of  America  prepared  to  submit  to  the  inconveniences  that  would 
arise  from  the  possibility  of  three  or  four  changes  in  a  century  from 
silver  to  gold,  and  back  again  from  gold  to  silver?  At  present  we  are 
along  way  off  from  this;  but  if  silver  can  rise  the  10  per  cent,  required 
to  let  in  gold,  why  should  it  not  rise  the  2  per  cent,  more,  that  would 
substitute  gold  and  drive  out  silver  ?* 

It  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  judge  as  to  how  these  inconveniences 
would  be  felt  in  America.  My  object  is  to  Iree  the  subject  from  the 
sophistries  which  sometimes  attach  themselves  to  an  euphonious  name, 
by  showing  that  setting  aside  a  variable  legal  relation  as  impracticable, 
a  double  standard  means  a  silver  circulation,  when  the  market- value  of 
silver  to  gold  is  over  the  ratio  of  16.22  to  1,  a  possible  double  circulation 
when  the  ratio  is  between  15.74  and  16.22,  and  a  gold  circulation  only 
when  the  ratio  is  under  15.74  to  1. 


SIR  H.  M.  HAY. 

12  KING'S  ARMS  YARD, 
Moorgate  Street,  London,  November  30,  1876. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  have  to  apologize  for  some  delay  in  acknowledging 
your  communication,  dated  22d  September,  my  time  having  been  very 
much  occupied. 

I  beg  to  inclose  some  observations  in  reply  to  the  first  four  interroga- 
tories submitted  to  me,  and  have  only  to  add  that  my  views  will  be  found 
stated  at  greater  length  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  (17th 
March,  1876,)  and  in  my  evidence,  given  before  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  depreciation  of  silver,  on  the  23d  March. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  HAY. 
The  UNITED  STATES  MONETARY  COMMISSION, 

New  YorJc. 

*Of  course  the  arguments  here  used  do  not  militate  against  silver  being  adopted  as 
tlie  sole  standard,  and,  indeed,  apart  from  apparent  liability  to  greater  fluctuations  iu 
value,  the  ehief  disadvantage  it  bas,  as  compared  with  gold,  is  a  mechanical  one.  lu 
England,  it  is  found  an  economical  practice  to  make  many  "ready-money"  purchases 
and  to  pay  small  accounts  in  coin,  and  the  inconvenience  of  doing  all  this  in  silver  is 
obvious,  and  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  a  silver  currency  in  England. 
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Ansicers  to  Interrogatories. 

1.  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  for  forty  years  previous  to 
1873,  varied  very  slightly. 

2.  The  average  prices  of  silver  for  periods  of  ten  years  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1833-1842 59.82<7.  per  ounce  standard.  Proportion  to  gold 1  to  15.75 

1843-1852 59.77rf.  per  ounce  standard.  Proportion  to  gold Ito  15.77 

1853-1862 61.47d.  per  ounce  standard.  Proportion  to  gold 1  to  15.34 

1863-1872 60.77d.  per  ounce  standard.  Proportion  to  gold 1  to  15.52 

Average  of  forty  years  : 

1833-1872 60.46d.  per  ounce  standard.  Proportion  to  gold 1  to  15.59 

In  1873,  when  Germany  demonetized  silver,  a  decline  in  price  began, 
which,  has  gradually  reduced  its  value  as  compared  with  gold,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1873 59J5.  per  ounce  standard.    Equal  to 1  to  15.92 

1874 58f5.  per  ounce  standard.    Equal  to 1  to  16.17 

1775 56£tf.  per  ounce  standard.    Equal  to 1  to  16.61 

While  in  the  present  year  silver  has  been  as  low  as  47d.  per  ounce 
standard,  equal  to1  1  to  20.10.  Since  then,  however,  a  reaction  has 
taken  place,  and  the  price  is  now  54<?.,  equal  to  1  to  17.5,  making  the 
average  for  the  year  up  to  the  present  time,  52.70d.  per  ounce  standard, 
equal  to  1  to  17.93. 

3.  4.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  that 
the  stability  of  the  relative  value  during  the  forty  years  cannot  in  any 
degree  be  ascribed  to  the  "cost  of  production"  of  the  two  metals,  or  to 
the  quantity  of  each  produced,  or  to  both  causes  combined.    As  to  the 
first,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  any  rate  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia,  it  has  been  produced  with  an  infinitely  less 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  capital  than  was  necessary  for  the  ex- 
traction of  silver  from  the  mines  of  Peru,  Chili,  Mexico,  &c.,  and  (in  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years)  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  relative  amount  of  production,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  conclusive : 

PRODUCTION. 

Gold.  Silver. 

1833-1842 £15,000,000  £30,000,000 

1843-1852 86,000,000  50,000,000 

1853-1862 257,000,000  82  000,000 

1863-1872 230,000,000  106^00,000 

Here  we  see  that,  though  the  proportions  vary  in  the  decimal  periods 
from  2  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  in  the  first  to  3  of  gold  to  1  of  silver  in  the 
third,  the  relative  value  scarcely  altered  at  all.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
three  following  years  the  proportion  changed  in  the  direction  of  a  greater 
preponderance  of  silver,  thus : 

Gold.  Silver. 

1873 £21,000,000  £14,000,000 

1874 18,000,000  14,000,000 

1875 20,000,000  16,000,000 

But,  as  I  shall  show,  it  was  not  to  this  cause  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  was  due.  In  fact,  the  decreasing  production  of  gold,  in  the  lace 
of  an  increasing  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  should  have  tended 
to  maintain  the  value  of  silver. 

There  is  no  escaping  from  the  fact  that  legislation  had  established, 
what  tradition  and  experience  of  centuries  had  gradually  settled,  viz, 
that  gold  and  silver  are  the  most  convenient  materials  for  "money," 
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that  is,  "measure  of  value,"  and  that  gold,  from  its  finer  qualities  and 
greater  beauty,  is  worthy  of  being  recognized  as  the  greater  "  measure 
of  value."  There  is  no  law  of  nature  by  which  gold  is  worth  17s.  I0$d. 
per  ounce  standard,  but  the  law  of  England  says,  not  that  an  ounce  of 
standard  gold  is  worth  lls.  lO^?.,  but  that  it  is  11s.  10*d.  in  exchange 
for  any  other  article;  and  on  the  same  principle  the  French  legislature 
in  1803  declared  that  15^  weights  of  silver  should  be  lawfully  equiva- 
lent to  1  of  gold,  and  in  this  we  find  the  true  cause  of  the  stability  of 
relative  value. 

France  being  bi-metallic,  even  though  most  other  nations  had  either 
wholly  silver  or  wholly  gold,  the  fluctuations  in  relative  value  could  not 
be  excessive ;  but  when  Germany  demonetized  silver  in  1873  the  equi- 
librium which  had  been  established  was  upset,  not  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  silver  which  was  thus  forced  to  find  a  market,  nor  even  on 
account  of  the  increased  production  which  was  almost  simultaneously 
developed,  but  because  it  was  feared  that  France  might  be  dragged  into 
the  same  reckless  policy,  and  that  silver  would  become,  what  it  has 
hitherto  never  been,  a  mere  "commodity,"  subject  only  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  baneful  consequence  of  Germany's  arbitrary  interference  with 
established  custom  was  shown  at  once  by  the  immediate  and  increasing 
disparity  in  value  between  the  two  constituents  of  the  "measure  of 
value."  In  1873  the  proportion  became  1  to  15.92;  in  1874,  1  to  10.17; 
in  1875,  1  to  16.61,  and  up  to  the  present  time  in  1876,  1  to  17.93.  But 
this  rapid  depreciation  could  not  have  occurred  had  not  certain  political 
economists  in  France  succeeded  in  limiting  the  amount  of  silver  to  be 
coined  annually,  by  which  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  previous  legis- 
lation was  evaded.  Their  motive  was  the  dread  that  France  would  be 
inundated  with  the  silver  released  from  Germany ;  but  no  argument  is 
now  necessary  to  show  that  they  were  wrong,  for  most  of  the  silver 
which  has  come  into  the  market  has  been  taken  for  the  east,  notwith- 
standing the  largely  increased  amount  of  bills  drawn  by  the  council  of 
India.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  this  silver  has  found  a  market 
in  consequence  of  its  low  price;  for  it  is  clear  that  means  of  remittance 
to  the  east  were  required  in  excess  of  the  council  bills,  else  either  no 
silver  would  have  been  sent,  or  some  of  the  bills  would  have  remained 
unsold. 

The  real  effect  of  the  ill-advised  measures  of  Germany  and  the  timid 
policy  of  France  has  been  to  depress  the  Indian  exchanges  by  creating 
a  competition  between  silver  and  council  bills.  It  is  evident  that  under 
any  circumstances  the  same  amount  of  remittances  would  have  been 
wanted  for  India  in  the  last  few  years,  and  if  the  price  of  silver  had  been 
maintained  by  the  unrestricted  operation  of  the  bi-metallic  system  of 
France,  the  rupee  need  never  have  descended  below  Is.  ll^d,  and  the 
Indian  government  and  all  connected  with  India  might  have  been  saved 
the  enormous  losses  incurred  by  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  which 
at  one  moment  was  worth  only  Is.  6%d. 

In  making  these  remarks  on  the  monetary  policy  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, I  merely  mean  to  point  out  what  its  effect  has  been,  without  im- 
puting blame  to  those  governments;  on  the  contrary,  I  ani  quite  sensible 
that  it  is  to  the  inactionof  the  British  government  that  all  the  mischief 
is  due. 

In  this  country  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  currency  founded 
on  gold  only,  that  few  people  even  yet  are  aware  of  the  enormous  injury 
that  the  mono-metallic  system  has  inflicted  on  India  and  indirectly  on 
ourselves. 
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Ilad  our  Government,  in  1873,  required  the  Bank  of  England  to  exer- 
cise the  power  (which  lew  are  aware  it  has)  of  issuing  notes  against  bar 
silver,  as  it  does  against  bar  gold,  the  downward  tendency  of  silver  and 
of  the  Indian  exchanges  would,  in  tny  opinion,  have  been  at  once  and 
permanently  arrested,  and  France  would  not  have  been  induced  to  limit 
her  coinage. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  amount  of  notes  issued  against 
silver  would  ever  have  risen  to  two  millions  sterling,  for  silver  would 
have  flowed  where  it  was  wanted,  and  would  not  have  accumulated  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  bank  were  even  now  to  adopt  this  meas- 
ure the  effect  would  probably  astonish  mono-rnetallists;  but  the  only 
true  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  recent  disastrous  state  of  the  eastern 
trade,  and  preventive  of  its  recurrence,  is  an  international  convention 
making  silver  everywhere  legal  tender  at  the  fixed  ratio  of  15£  to  1  of 
gold,  which  for  so  many  years,  when  adhered  to  by  France  alone,  pre- 
vented any  unnecessary  fluctuations  in  the  "measure  of  value." 


ERNEST  SEYD,  ESQ.,  AUTHOR  OF  "  BULLION  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES," 

&c. 

LONDON,  January  12, 1877. 
To  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  1876: 

The  here  annexed  papers  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  commission 
by  Ernest  Seyd,  London. 

Mr.  Seyd  has  already  answered  certain  interrogatories  to  the  Hon.  E. 
Pierrepoint,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  London,  and  here  sup- 
plies further  matter,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  United  States  commis- 
sion, in  two  parts,  viz:  1.  Considerations  on  the  present  position.  2. 
The  doctrines  of  the  gold  valuation  and  their  false  logic. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  POSITION. 

The  commission  may  be  aware  that  from  among  those  who  have  occu- 
pied themselves  with  the  question  of  the  monetary  standards  I  am  an 
advocate  for  the  "  bi-metallic  system."  Substantially,  I  agree  with  the 
late  Monsieur Wolowski,  with  Messrs.  Mees,Ceruushi,  Senator  Jones,  and 
other  writers,  who,  either  before  1808  were  convinced,  or  have  since 
become  convinced  of  its  validity.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  all 
the  general  arguments  in  the  controversy,  but  1  request  permission  to 
submit  to  the  commission  one  or  two  important  considerations. 

The  question  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be,  "  Shall  we  adopt  the 
bi-metallic  system  ?  " 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  question  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  decide  "  what  proportion  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  shall  we  adopt."  Shall  it  be  1  tol  6  or  more,  or 
shall  it  be,  for  example,  1  to  15  J? 

I  hold  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  trade  dollar  of  420  grains, 
or  even  the  old  dollar  of  412£  grains,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  bi  metallic 
system  generally,  and  to  the  American  currency  system  specially ;  and 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  adopt,  iu  the  first  instance,  a  silver  dol- 
lar of  400  (399.9)  grains,  giving  the  proportion  of  1  to  15J. 

Should  the  old  dollar  of  4l2£  grains  be  adopted,  the  conflict  would 
become  worse  than  before.  The  old  silver  dollar  disappeared  from  the 
United  States  because  it  contained  proportionately  3  per  cent,  more 
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silver  than  the  5  francs  silver  piece.  So  long  as  (before  Germany  upset 
the  equilibrium  between  gold  and  silver)  France  and  the  states  of  the 
bi-rnetallic  system  were  able  to  absorb  American  silver,  it  mattered  little, 
for  the  United  States  alone  lost  the  dollars ;  but  now,  when  the  bi-inetallio 
states  are  already  compelled  to  guard  themselves  against  the  play  which 
the  demonetization  of  silver  elsewhere  engenders,  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  any  proportion  more  than  1  to  15£  would  add  an  extra 
wanton  and  utterly  irreconcilable  element  of  conflict  to  the  case. 

Nothing  can  secure  the  success  of  the  bi-metallic  system  excepting 
uniformity  in  the  proportions  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  iu  the 
bi-metallic  states. 

In  connexion  therewith,  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  commission  another 
consideration. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bi-metallic  system  cannot  become  success- 
ful unless  states  like  England  and  Germany  either  join  it  or  give  it  such 
support  as  is  requisite.  The  distinction  between  their  joining  it  and 
giving  it  adequate  support  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Firstly,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  adopting  the  bi-metallic 
system  on  the  Latin  proportion  of  1  to  15£,  in  conjunction  with  France 
&c.,  and  joined  by  certain  South  American  and  other  states,  I  doubt 
whether  in  itself  such  a  combination  would  be  strong  enough  to  uphold 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  *".  e.,  without  reference  to  what  England, 
Germany,  and  the  gold-valuing  states  may  do. 

But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  between  themselves  these  states 
succeed  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium,  then  the  question  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gold-valuing  countries  arises  as  a  separate  one.  I  conceive 
that  these  gold- valuing  states  would  continually  harass  and  disturb  the 
bi-metallic  system.  They  would  be  enabled  to  prey  upon  the  countries 
using  both  metals,  either  for  gold  for  their  own,  or  for  silver  for  their 
international  purposes  of  trade.  England,  between  her  own  gold  valua- 
tion and  that  of  the  Indian  silver  system,  has  always  disturbed  the  bi- 
metallic system;  Germany  and  other  countries  will  only  increase  the 
conflict. 

As  regards  England  and  India,  the  danger  is  much  increased  at  this 
moment.  If  England  absolutely  declines  to  listen  to  an  international 
understanding  on  the  question,  she  thereby  reserves  to  herself  the  lib- 
erty of  introducing  the  gold  valuation  into  India.  Anglo-Indian  finan- 
ciers for  years  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  gold  into  India,  with- 
out much  reference  to  the  gigantic  nature  of  such  a  task.  The  late  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver  has  further  strengthened  the  desire  to  guard  In- 
dia against  this  danger  by  substituting  gold,  and  many  writers  have 
even  been  foolish  enough  to  propose  the  exchanging  of  the  present  stock 
of  Indian  silver  for  gold,  irrespective  of  the  question  who  will  purchase 
such  silver  and  give  gold  for  it.  Indeed,  the  only  safeguard  which  the 
world  possesses  in  regard  to  silver  is  that  England,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  that  metal  in  India,  is  forced  to  take  an  interest  iu 
the  matter,  and  in  reality  India  has  the  very  greatest  stake  in  it. 

Now,  if  the  United  States,  the  Latin  union,  and  others,  were  to  com- 
bine for  the  support  of  the  bi-metallic  system,  England  and  India  would 
thereby  gain  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  silver  for  gold,  and  make 
the  latter  legal  tender  for  the  preliminary  adoption  of  a  bi-metallic  valu- 
ation, and  the  final  introduction  of  the  gold  valuation  into  India.  The 
very  lirst  step  which  England  and  India  might  thus  take  would  imme- 
diately break  up  any  combination  for  the  bi-metallic  system  by  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  Union,  and  others. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  British  and  Indian  governments  are  willing  to 
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consent  that  no  change  should  be  introduced  into  India,  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  done,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  ruin  to  which 
the  whole  matter  will  lead  all  over  the  world,  the  United  States  would 
be  unable  to  stay  the  mischief. 

A  mere  statement  or  a  belief  in  the  improbability  of  such  an  Anglo- 
Indiau  policy  will  not  suffice;  some  assurance  ought  at  least  to  be  given 
by  England  and  India.  But  if  the  British  authorities  were  willing  to 
give  some  kind  of  guarantee  in  this  respect,  available  for  the  interna- 
tional purposes  involved,  they  would,  at  all  events,  admit  their  interest 
in  the  same.  The  principle  of  their  taking  action  in  the  problem  would 
be  indicated,  and  the  United  States  might  well  ask  them  the  question, 
"If  you  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  matter  in  this  manner,  why  should 
you  not  do  so  in  a  more  direct  way  ?  Why  should  you  be  unwilling  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  system  for  yourselves?" 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  said  "England  will  never  adopt 
the  gold  (silver?)  valuation  whatever  may  happen."  I  am  nob  only  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  axioms  on  which  the  present  attitude  of  England 
rests,  but  also  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  English  states- 
men and  economists.  Thus  the  rival  prime  ministers  of  the  present  deem 
the  English  system  perfect,  and  men  of  the  type  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Lowe  pooh-pooh  any  suggestion  as  to  the  possible  amelioration 
of  the  gold  valuation  with  the  characteristic  disdainful  phrases  current. 
The  one  pleads  the  old  economist,  and  relies  upon  their  doctrines;  the 
other  says  the  Australians  will  object  to  our  making  silver  money 
because  gold  will  fall  in  value,  and  many  other  clap-trap  arguments  and 
sayings  are  used.  A  number  of  economists,  some  of  the  directors  of  our 
leading  banks,  and  others,  are  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  general  question  of  universal  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  bi-metallic  system 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  received  many  adherents  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  hitherto  had  undoubted  faith  in  the  gold  valuation; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  suspicion  that  the  decline  in  the  international 
trade  and  its  consequences  are,  after  all,  connected  with  the  disturbance 
created  in  the  monetary  system  through  the  spread  of  the  gold  valua- 
tion. Up  to  1872  England  practically  alone  remained  on  the  gold 
valuation;  the  equilibrium  between  the  three  groups  of  gold  valuation, 
bi-metallic  system,  and  silver  valuation  remained  fairly  upheld,  and  but 
minor  and  temporary  ups  and  downs  took  place.  But  since  Germany 
quitted  the  silver  and  jo;ued  the  gold  valuation,  this  equilibrium  has 
been  upset,  the  ups  and  downs  have  been  enormous,  and  the  tendency 
of  silver  to  decline  in  value  has  become  permanent.  This  is  clearly 
recognized  by  a  number  of  emiuent  men,  and  these,  at  all  events,  are 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  England  taking  part  in  an  in- 
ternational conference. 

Difficult  and  almost  hopeless  as  it  may  appear  to  bring  the  English 
authorities  to  an  earnest  conversation  on  the  subject,  yet  I  think  that 
the  United  States  might  well  venture  to  address  to  the  British  govern- 
ment some  proposal  for  an  international  understanding. 

In  Germany  the  economists  seem  to  be  more  reasonable  than  here;  the 
well-known  Dr.  Soetberr,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  gold  valuation  in  that 
country,  has  distinctly  declared  that  if  the  proportion  of  1  to  loi  between 
gold  and  silver  were  universally  adopted  it  would  unquestionably  be  suc- 
cessful, so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  favorable  recep- 
tion for  an  international  conference  in  that  quarter. 

The  success  or  non-success  of  the  bi-metallic  system,  the  peace  in  the 
monetary  affairs  of  the  world,  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  almost  entirely 
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dependent  upon  what  England  is  prepared  to  do.  For  gold,  she  herself; 
for  silver,  her  Indian  colony  forms  the  chief  power ;  yet  both  are  in  prac 
tical  conflict.  If  the  prevalent  doctrinism  of  the  present  leaders  in  this 
matter  prevents  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  it  is  at  all  events  worth 
while  that  other  nations  should  exercise  their  intelligence  so  as  to  make 
out  clearly  how  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  a  suitable  manner. 
Even  if  such  a  remedy  be  rejected  it  will  convey  instruction  in  the  case. 

I  have  ventured  to  point  out  such  a  remedy  in  a  book,  "The  fall  in  the 
Price  of  Silver,"  pages  72  to  80.  England  has  always  been  anxious  to 
introduce  the  British  gold  sovereign  into  India.  The  chief  reason  of  its 
failure  in  this  respect  is  its  arithmetical  incompatibility  with  the  rupee. 
On  the  bi-metallic  proportion  of  1  to  15.}  the  £  sterling  =  lOf  rupees. 
The  suggestion  to  make  the  £  10  rupees  is  impracticable  and  foolish, 
and  that  of  making  it  12  rupees  means  debasing  silver  by  force,  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  India,  and  rendering  the  adoption  of  the  sovereign  by 
India  impossible. 

The  present  Indian  rupee  contains  165  grains  of  fine  silver,  and  it  is 
divided  into  16  annas.  Now,  if  the  Indian  government  were  to  coin  a 
silver  piece  of  the  exact  corresponding  weight  of  34  annas,  (involving  an 
easy  arithmetical  adjustment,  for  2  rupees  2  annas  would  be  exactly  1  of 
the  new  pieces,)  that  piece  would  have  to  contain  350.625  grains  of  fine 
silver.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  1  of  a  £,  or  4  shillings  sterling,  at 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  of  1  to  15£,  (15.515.)  The  further 
details  of  the  scheme  will  be  found  in  the  book  alluded  to.  A  piece  of 
this  description  should  be  full  legal  tender  in  India;  the  question 
whether  it  should  also  be  full  legal  tender  in  England  might  be  reserved. 
At  all  events,  however,  England  should  be  asked  to  admit  such  a  4s.  piece 
into  her  home  circulation,  giving  it  tender  up  to  £4  or  £10  for  the  present; 
and  in  this  manner,  without  fully  adopting  the  bi-metallic  system,  Eng- 
land would  give  to  it  a  support  which  would  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  equilibrium,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  gold  valuation, 
here  in  force. 

England  and  India  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  approaching 
each  other  without  reference  to  other  nations ;  but,  what  is  more  valu- 
able, just  in  reference  to  such  other  nations,  they  would  come  into 
accord  with  them,  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  a  direct  international  under- 
standing capable  of  further  development  and  perfection. 

Unless  some  such  arrangement  be  come  to  between  England  and 
India,  the  other  nations  could  not  adopt  the  bi-rnetallic  system  without 
being  at  once  and  always  placed  in  the  position  of  having  "  to  take  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire;"  and  if  England  refuses  to  listen  to  such  a 
compromise,  and  will  go  its  own  way  together  with  its  colonies,  I  ain 
bound  to  confess  that  the  other  nations  icould  do  a  foolish  thing  if  they 
adopted,  or  endeavored  to  adopt,  the  bi-metallic  system. 

It  would  be  much  better  in  this  case  that  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  should  resolve  at  once  to  adopt  the  gold  valuation,  and  make 
every  effort  and  every  sacrifice  to  obtain  that  end.  Portentous  and 
fearful  as  may  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  further  initiation  of  the 
competition  in  selling  silver  and  in  buying  gold  for  it,  (an  almost  incon- 
ceivable, if  not  almost  impossible,  proceeding,)  these  consequences 
must  be  faced.  In  the  pages  of  the  book  before  mentioned,  and  in  the 
works  of  Monsieur  Wolowski  and  those  of  others,  these  consequences 
have  been  foretold. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  recommendation  to  adopt  the 
gold  valuation  is  made  because  the  writers  in  favor  of  the  bi-metallic 
system  desire  to  punish  what  they  consider  the  obstinacy  of  the  authori- 
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ties  and  economists  who  refuse  to  listen  to  them,  but  it  is  made  so  as  to 
i^how  that  that  which  is  involved  here  is  in  reality  a  kind  oi  warfare,  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  combatant  should  provide 
itself  with  the  weapon  considered  effective,  and  whose  possession  is 
itself  the  object  of  the  struggle. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  will  entail  a  great 
deal  of  misery  and  suffering  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  In 
order  to  regain  the  power  to  recover  specie  payments,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  United  States  should  largely  increase^the  balance  of  trade  in 
her  favor.  According  to  the  recent  presidential  message,  a  great  stride 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  as,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  £450,000,000  sterling  to  European 
capitalists,  (bond,  debentures,  mortgages,  &c.,)  some  £30,000,000  inter- 
est must  be  annually  provided  for,  irrespective  of,  but  out  of,  the  balance 
of  trade  arising  from  the  exchange  of  goods.  The  redemption  of  the 
capital  of  £450,000,000  must  be  also  undertaken,  and  finally  a  balance 
must  remain  for  restoring  the  currency. 

Now,  during  the  last  ten  years  the  United  States  have  already  done 
much  toward  recovering  themselves ;  the  production  of  exportable  com- 
modities has  increased,  and  tbe  importation  of  luxuries  has  decreased. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  labor  done,  and  to  the  enforced  abne- 
gation of  consuming  foreign  goods,  the  fall  in  prices  having  promoted 
exports  and  checked  imports.  More  labor  and  more  abnegation  mean 
contemporary  lesser  well-living,  and  for  the  less  prosperous  sections  of 
the  community  actual  want  and  misery;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  United  States,  if  need  be,  can  stand  more  of  this,  and  that  the  effect 
of  this  policy  would  ultimately  assert  itself  with  mathematical  lorce,  as 
it  would  in  the  life  and  accounts  of  a  single  individual. 

Should  the  United  States  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  policy  the 
effect  on  other  nations  would  be  obvious.  They  will  not  only  be  unable 
to  sell  as  many  goods  to  America  as  hitherto,  but  will  be  compelled 
through  prices  to  accept  more  American  produce.  This  would  be  felt 
especially  in  England,  although  she  could  not  complain  of  it  being  due 
to  anything  but  a  very  natural  state  of  things  ;  unnatural  only  in  so  far 
as  it  would  be  the  attitude  of  England  herself  in  this  question  of  the 
valuation  which  forces  the  United  States  and  o'her  nations  to  this  ac- 
tion ;  for  it  is  needless  to  point  out  here  that  if  England  were  willing  to 
contribute  to  £he  upholding  or  restoration  of  the  bi-metallic  system  in 
the  manner  previously  suggested  here,  or  in  some  other  way,  there 
would  be  no  need  whatever  for  this  struggle  and  all  its  consequences. 
Prices  would  not  fall  as  they  now  threaten  to  do,  and  the  existing  con- 
tract system,  in  both  internal  and  international  foundations,  would  not 
break  down ;  liabilities  would  be  discharged  on  the  same,  or  perhaps 
a  better,  basis  than  on  which  they  were  incurred ;  international  trade 
would  not  be  arrested,  but  increase  in  all  directions ;  specie  payments 
would  be  resumed  with  far  greater  ease  and  without  nationally  selfish 
(and  "  protective ")  efforts ;  and,  finally,  especially  as  far  as  England 
and  India  are  concerned,  the  problem  therein  involved  would  be  settled 
satisfactorily,  and  the  distressing  conflict  now  agitating  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  give  place  to  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 

I  adopt  this  method  of  explaining  the  situation  of  the  matter  gener- 
ally as  it  appears  to  me,  because  it  seems  likely  that  others  may  find  the 
.case  made  obvious,  as  by  plain,  common-sense  representations,  which 
cannot  be  charged  due  to  mere  pessimism. 

The  elements,  so  to  speak,  of  the  struggle  are  herewith  made  clear. 
If  all  nations  were  on  an  equal  footing  of  prosperity — if  there  was  no 
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international  indebtedness  and  no  per  coidra,  (international  wealth) — 
such  a  revolution  as  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  part  of  the  nations 
would  be  a  wanton  proceeding,  leading  to  incalculable  consequences. 
Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  one 
nation  over  another  the  struggle  becomes  doubly  wanton  and  mischiev- 
ous, and  nothing  can  rescue  those  who  are  disadvantageous^  placed  but 
the  adoption  of  the  most  seltish  policy.  Hence,  if  an  international  cou- 
lerence  is  not  called,  or  if  England  refuses  to  take  part  in  it  in  order  to 
promote  the  object  in  view,  I  must  express  my  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  United  States  would  do  better  to  adopt  the  gold  valuation  at  once, 
and  to  assume  the  policy  of  defense  by  all  means. 

Although  I  am  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  I  am  bound  to  recognize 
that  among  the  means  available  for  this  purpose,  "  protective"  (high  and 
prohibitive  duties  on  imports)  is  an  effective  one  for  enforcing  the  abne- 
gation which,  must  be  endured  for  a  time,  until  the  account  is  at  least 
balanced. 

In  this  dilemmaof  the  international  valuation,  chiefly  due  to  England's 
attitude,  a  nation  like  the  United  States  cannot  recover  the  power  of 
free  trade  by  the  ordinary  means ;  it  can  only  do  so  through  a  previous 
protection;  and  under  the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  problem  in- 
volved in  the  necessity  for  adopting  the  gold  valuation,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  pressure  of  this  protective  force  ought  to  be  increased. 

It  may  possibly  be  admitted  that  the  position  in  which  the  whole  case 
stands,  by  way  of  actual  present  accountancy  and  the  threatening  change 
in  its  foundation,  cnnnot  beset  aside  by  the  mere  high-sounding  phrase- 
ology in  which  English  and  other  free  traders  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging. They  are  right  in  saying  that  if  you  place  high  protective 
duties  on  their  goods  you  also  weaken  their  power  or  inclination  to  con- 
sume your  commodities;  and  you  may  plead  that  you  regret  this,  but 
after  all  the  balance  will  be  in  your  favor,  and  all  you  want  is  that  bal- 
ance. 

I  trust  that  in  placing  these  views  before  you  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  heresy  as  regards  free  trade ;  my  object  in  submitting  these  matters 
to  your  notice  is  simply  that  of  foreshadowing  what  mighty  interests  are 
involved,  and  how  far  the  effects  branch  out  into  almost  every  topic  of 
commercial,  social,  and  individual  life,  in  its  national  as  well  as  inter- 
national relationships. 

If,  and  all  the  rules  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  as  guiding  the 
case  must  indicate  this  truth,  there  is  this  general  prospect  of  confu- 
sion, badness  of  trade  and  suffering,  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  roan 
and  the  lawgiver  must  certainly  open  itself  to  the  gravity  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  for,  after  all,  the  whole  subject  (a  decision  for  incalculable  evil  or 
increased  good)  depends  upon  the  struggle  between  axioms  and  concep- 
tions rightly  or  wrongly  formed,  which  are  destined  either  to  destroy  or 
uphold  the  practice  of  thousands  of  years,  by  the  human  law  whibh  is 
founded  upon  them;  and  human  law  is  but  the  fruit  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  the  exercise  of  its  unquestionable  power. 

I  presume  that  the  majority  of  inquiries  into  this  subject  have  recog- 
nized that  the  problem  of  the  standards,  be  it  for  national  or  interna- 
tional purposes,  is  a  matter  of  human  arrangement  or  human  law.  The 
more  narrow  question  of  whether  the  human  law  is  able  to  contend  with 
the  variations  in  the  value  between  gold  and  silver,  is  another  matter 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  But,  in  the  broader  sense,  whether 
gold,  or  silver,  or  anything  else  be  destined  by  the  nation  or  providence 
of  things  to  be  used  for  certain  cuds,  it  is  evident  that  the  human  law 
is  required  as  an  accessory.  If  that  accessory  power  of  the  human  law 
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be  used  to  contradict  what  may  be  called  the  natural  destiny  of  the 
substance,  its  negative  destroys  the  positive  of  that  substance;  but  if 
that  accessory  power  be  used  in  support,  it  then  increases  the  total  pos- 
itive. 

Reserving  the  application  of  this  truth  for  a  purpose  which  will  appear 
later  on,  I  here  take  advantage  of  it  so  as  to  lay  before  you  a  special 
practical  subject  connected  with  the  matter. 

The  momentous  decision  on  this  subject  of  the  standards  is  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  American  commission;  i.  e.,  upon  the  su- 
perior intelligence  there  concentrated.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show 
that  the  members  of  the  commission  recognize  the  universal  aspect  of 
the  case  as  the  commanding  one,  and  that  the  national  aspect  is  neces- 
sarily but  a  dependent  one,  although  a  constituent  portion  of  the  whole 
problem. 

!Now,  if  such  high  intelligence  is  able  to  deal  with  the  matter,  say  in 
favor  of  the  bi-metallic  system,  why  should  not  it  extend  its  functions  a 
little  further  ?  The  practical'  point  to  which  I  would  draw  your  atten- 
tion I  herewith  venture  to  explain. 

It  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance  if  something  could  be  done 
toward  universal  unity  of  coinage.  The  United  States,  at  all  events, 
might  endeavor  to  bring  their  monetary  system  into  some  accord  with 
the  British  system.  A  proposal  to  this  effect  has  already  been  made  by 
Mr.  Sherman,  and  although  it  involves  the  adoption  of  gold  by  America, 
I  cannot  but  advise  the  consideration  of  the  arithmetical  portion  of 
some  such  arrangement.  I  need  hardly  say  that  when  I  speak  of  the 
approach  of  the  American  to  the  British  monetary  system,!  do  not  only 
mean  the  adoption  of  almost  identical  gold  coins,  but  I  would  require 
the  British  gold  valuation  to  make  some  concession  toward  silver. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  alter  the 
fine  contents  of  the  half-eagle  of  116.1  grains  to  112.002  grains.  1  dif- 
fer from  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  England  making  its  gold  coin  900 
fine;  the  present  standard  of  91Gf  might  remain  in  England  and  900 
fine  in  America ;  and  I  also  differ  from  him  as  regards  the  necessity 
and  expediency  of  making  the  coins  full  legal  tender  in  each  country — 
that  matter  can  be  left  to  itself — but  I  do  agree  with  him  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  gold  coin  containing  the  same  quantity  of  fine  gold  as  the 
British  sovereign  would  be  a  great  advance  and  advantage. 

But  now  I  supplement  his  proposal.  If  the  United  States  were  will- 
ing to  adopt  this  degree  of  unity  of  gold  coin  with  Great  Britain,  why 
should  not  the  Americans  also  adopt  a  silver  dollar  of  the  value  of  4 
shillings  sterling  ?  That  silver  dollar,  at  the  proportion  of  1  to  15.J 
(15.515)  would  be  the  identical  Anglo-Indian  dollar  previously  spoken 
of  and  containing  350f  fine  grains,  and  be,  moreover,  the  proposed  4s. 
piece  to  be  admitted  into  the  English  home  circulation. 

Were  such  a  proposal  adopted  it  would  at  once  be  seen  that,  in  that 
case,  the  American,  the  Indian,  and  the  English  dollar  would  become 
identical ;  and  what  that  would  mean  as  regards  the  connection  between 
and  the  commerce  between  these  parts,  and  from  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  standard  in  the  east,  can  be  easily  inferred. 

What  possible  objections  could  be  raised  against  such  a  proposal  ? 
As  far  as  the  east  is  concerned  it  might  be  said  this  dollar  is  smaller 
than  the  former.  This  would  not,  however,  apply  to  the  East  Indies, 
for,  as  has  been  shown,  it  would  be  but  an  imperial  piece  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  value  of  2  rupees  2  annas,  and  for  the  matter  of 
the  uameitmightbecalled  by  another.  In  China,  where  the  "dollar"  has 
been  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  successive  differences  in  the  old  Spanish, 
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the  American,  and  the  modern  American  trade-dollar;  the  new  piece 
would  not  only  make  its  way  through  India,  but  it  might  be  offered  at 
once  at  its  veal  exchange  value  of  about  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  pres- 
ent dollar. 

Asfaras  any  possible  objection  by  the  United  States  themselves  iscon- 
cerned,  it  mustfirst  be  decided  whether,  in  the  event  of  their  adopting  the 
bi-metallic  system,  the  proposition  of  1  to  15J  is  to  be  taken.  As  stated 
before,  unless  that  proportion  be  taken,  confusion  will  be  the  result.  In 
any  case,  then,  the  United  States  must  abolish  the  trade-dollar  of  420  or 
the  old  dollar  of  412£  grains,  and  take  to  the  400-grains  piece.  The 
final  adoption  of  the  proposed  dollar  or  i  of  the  £,  or  389.583  grains, 
weight  of  900  fine  silver,  would  not  mean  an  abasement  of  the  coinage,, 
for  the  difference  of  10.417  grains  would  be  openly  and  frankly  accounted, 
for  in  the  general  change  of  the  valuation. 

Indeed,  the  success  of  such  a  scheme,  as  far  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  would  depend  upon  their  willingness  and  readiness  to  change 
the  present  type  of  the  85  gold  piece  (and  with  it  the  eagle,  the  double 
eagle,  and  other  gold  dollars)  from  116.1  grains  fine  to  112.002  grains 
fine.  The  difference  would  be  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  the  old  dol- 
lar by  3.534  per  cent.,  or  90.47  of  the  present  gold  dollars  would  be 
equivalent  to  100  of  the  new  gold  dollars,  or  £20 ;  and  I  think  that  the 
conversion  rate  of  96£  old  for  100  new  dollars  might  be  adopted  without 
reference  to  smaller  decimals. 

The  Prussian  government,  some  years  ago,  made  a  more  serious  alter- 
ation in  the  fine  contents  of  the  thaler  than  these  decimal  fractions,  and 
yet  nobody  in  the  national  as  well  as  the  international  creditorship  or 
debtorship  made  any  complaint.  The  conversion  rate  of  96|  old  to  100 
new  dollars  is,  therefore,  quite  acceptable. 

It  is  quite  true  that  any  change  of  this  kind  involves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  that  by  some  people  such  proposals  are  deemed  almost 
chimerical.  It  is  further  true  that  the  United  States  commission  can 
plead,  we  have  problem  enough  in  the  main  question  of  the  standard, 
and  it  is  not  our  function  to  pay  attention  to  anything  beyond.  But  I 
have  ventured  to  suppose  that  the  commission  is  possessed  of  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  is  therefore  able  to  extend  its  view  of  the 
whole  case,  especially  if  thereby  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  stand- 
ard can  be  advanced.  For  if  ever  any  change  in  this  direction  is  made, 
the  United  States  have  now  the  most  favorable  opportunity,  one  which, 
may  never  occur  again. 

Were  a  change  for  the  reduction  of  the  gold  sovereign  proposed  here 
in  England,  with  her  £105,000,000  to  £110,000,000  of  gold  coin  in  circu- 
lation, the  withdrawal  and  recoining  of  such  a  mass  would  be  an  over- 
whelming task ;  but  in  the  United  States  no  gold  coin  is  in  circulation, 
that  held  by  the  Treasury  or  banks  can  be  easily  converted.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  no  change  in  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  need 
be  made,  and  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  silver  dollar  is  a  matter  of 
its  own. 

For  the  conversion  of  accounts — the  chief  difficulty — the  opportunity 
is  equally  favorable.    It  does  not  appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  metallic  dollar  there  was  much  trouble  in  thus  eon- 
verting  accounts;   but  now,  when  there  is   still  a  premium  on  gold 
amounting,  on  the  present  dollar,  (end  of  December,  1876r)  to,,  say,  7  pe^ 
centum,  this  new  dollar  could  at  once  fall  into  the  premium  rate  of  3i 
per  centum,  and  this,  in  arithmetical  appearance  at  least,  lessens  the 
difference  between  the  present  paper  money  and  the  metallic  basis. 
My  motives  for  submitting  these  suggestions  to  you  do  not  only  rest 
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on  the  desire  for  the  success  of  the  true  and  liberal  system  of  bi-metallic 
standard  and  approach  to  unity  of  coinage,  but  I  have  yet  another  aim. 

I  have  previously  explained  that  without  England's  co-operation  in 
this  matter  nothing  effective  can  be  done.  I  have  also  told  you  that 
the  leading  economists  of  this  country  are  averse  to  a  re-opening  of 
the  inquiry.  The  people  at  large  do  not  understand  the  question,  and 
a  subject  of  this  kind  cannot  well  be  popularized.  If  anything  is  popular 
here,  it  is  any  allusion  to  English  practice  and  the  doctrines  of  our  by- 
gone economists,  with  the  clap-trap  sayings,  &c.,  appertaining  to  them. 
Hence  the  people  are  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  case,  having  confidence 
in  the  supposed  wisdom  of  certain  leaders,  and  only  comparatively  lew 
of  the  community,  and  only  a  few  willing  or  able  to  think  over  the  mat- 
ter and  perceive  its  vast  moment. 

lam  satisfied,  however,  that  if  the  United  States,  fully  weighing  the 
whole  case  of  both  the  standard  and  the  approach  to  some  unity  of  coin- 
age with  Great  Britain,  were  to  lay  before  the  authorities  and  the  Eng- 
lish public  some  clear  and  concise  statement  in  a  similar  form,  as  has 
been  here  suggested,  that  it  would  meet  with  a  cordial  reception.  True, 
the  general  run  of  the  people  here  would  probably  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  the  mere  arithmetical  portion  of  the  proposal,  but  inquiry  into 
that  of  standards  would  necessarily  follow.  Even  if  the  right  honorable 
Robert  Lowe  and  those  of  kindred  sentiments  displayed  their  customary 
off-hand  way  of  refusing  to  listen  to  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
bi-metallic  system,  I  question  whether  the  sound  sense  of  the  British 
public  would  abandon  inquiry  into  all  the  features  of  the  proposal  which 
the  United  States  might  deem  it  proper  to  make  in  an  authoritative  and 
formal  manner.  This  would  at  once  open  the  eyes  of  the  general  public 
and  result  in  a  benefit  to  the  whole  cause.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  only  fit  that  something  should  be  done  to  create  attention ;  but  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  that  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  proceeding 
does  not  rest  on  this  purpose  alone ;  that,  as  before  stated,  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  unity,  it  has  in  itself  a  far  higher  aim,  and  if  1  recommend 
this  course  it  is  because  I  have  faith  in  the  less  biased  and  more  cos- 
mopolitan intelligence  and  practical  sense  of  America. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE   GOLD  VALUATION  AND  THEIR  FALSE  LOGIC. 

[Translated  from  articles  published  in  the  Vienna  Presse,  by  B.  Seyd,  with  additions.] 

It  is  possible  that  the  here  following  statements  and  arguments  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  the  valuation.  The  party  in  favor 
of  the  single  gold  valuation  has  several  main  arguments.  The  first  is 
"  that  silver  is  too  heavy."  The  scientific  men  of  the  party  have  given 
up  this  plea.  It  has  been  admitted  that  the  present  greater  facilities  for 
conveyance  by  rail  and  steam  have  overcome  that  argument,  which 
really  never  had  any  logical  value,  and  only  amateurs  and  quasi-scien- 
tific men  occasionally  bring  it  forward. 

The  second  argument  is  that  all  civilized  nations  have  adopted  or  are 
about  to  adopt  the  single  gold  valuation.  Until  1871,  before  Germany 
joined,  the  only  civilized  nation  in  Europe  which  had  an  effective  gold 
valuation  was  England ;  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Persia  are  not  civilized 
nations.  The  other  European  states  had  the  bi-metallic  or  the  silver 
valuation.  It  has  been  recognized  that  this  argument  as  to  civilization 
is  completely  wrong  in  the  facts,  and  that  it  involves  mere  idle  phrase- 
ology made  use  of  by  persons  insufficiently  instructed  in  both  the  truth 
and  the  logic  of  the  case. 
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The  next  argument  of  the  party  deserves  more  attention.  It  is  to  this 
effect:  "The  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  vary;  consequently,  according 
to  the  rules  of  supply  and  demand,  the  relative  value  between  gold  and 
silver  must  vary.  The  human  law  cannot,  therefore,  fix  a  relative  pro- 
portion between  gold  and  silver;  it  would  be  absurd  to  establish  a  law 
lor  this  purpose." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  many  arguments  against  this 
axiom  advanced  before  this  by  others  and  by  myself,  but  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  upon  this  doctrine  three  sections  of  the  gold- valuing  party 
have  been  formed.  These  are  : 

•1.  The  section  which  says  that  the  civilized  nations  should  deal  in 
gold  and  the  uncivilized  in  silver. 

2.  The  section  which  admits  that  if  a  universal  understanding  existed 
as  to  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  it  would 
work  practically,  though  being  wrong  in  theory. 

3.  The  section  which  strenuously  insists  on  gold  for  all  the  world,  and 
declares  that  mankind,  for  the  last  0,000  years  of  history,  has  altogether 
been  wrong  in  having  used  gold  and  silver  together  for  monetary  legal- 
tender  purposes. 

The  first  section  is  generally  represented  by  amateur  and  half-profes- 
sional men.  The  more  thinking  portion  of  economists  admit  that  the 
world  cannot  be  divided  into  two  portions,  even  if  the  term  "  civiliza- 
tion" could  be  defined  within  the  degrees  of,  say,  1  to  15J;  that  inter- 
course would  come  practically  to  an  end,  and  that  the  "  international" 
value  of  the  precious  metals  only  gives  the  "  national"  value. 

In  order  to  show  how  crude  are  the  notions  of  this  section  of  writers, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  most  of  them  allege,  "  Gold  must  be  used  for 
civilized  nations ;  silver  will  have  an  extensive  and  almost  unlimited 
field  among  the  uncivilized  people  of  Africa  and  elsewhere." 

Before  the  naked  people  of  Africa  are  fit  to  use  silver,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  requisite  to  present  them  with  trowsers  and  pockets  to  put  it  in; 
next,  as  they  have  no  equivalent  to  give  in  return,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  them  a  present  "  gratis"  of  the  silver;  and  when  that  had 
been  done,  the  first  use  which  the  Africans  and  others  would  make  of 
it  would  be  that  of  buying  back  from  us  such  commodities  as  they  might 
covet — urum,"  for  instance,  at  any  price.  The  sarcasm  here  made  use 
of  illustrates  the  venturesome  spirit  of  some  of  the  phrasemongers  who 
write  in  favor  of  the  gold  valuation,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  exchange  and  actual  life. 

The  second  section  is  represented  by  one  of  the  most  active  advocates 
of  the  gold  valuation,  Dr.  Soetberr,  of  Germany,  and  many  others  join 
in  with  his  opinions.  What  is  noteworthy  in  this  case  is  that  while 
this  portion  bestrides  the  above-quoted  axiom  as  a  theory,  it  admits  the 
correctness  of  the  practice  in  the  debated  direction,  and  virtually  con- 
sents to  the  adoption  of  a  universal  bi-metallic  system.  The  intellectual 
"superiority"  of  the  axiom  remains  undisputed  with  them,  but  they 
condescend,  so  to  speak,  to  recognize  the  other  practice. 

The  third  section  is  represented  by  Michael  Chevalier.  It  has,  nota- 
bly in  England,  the  greater  number  of  disciples.  The  appeal  to  supply 
and  demand,  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  law  and  all  the  usual  say- 
ings founded  thereon,  appear  so  conclusive  to  them  that  they  declare 
anything  differing  from  their  views  as  being  absurd.  Chevalier  himself 
has  lately  accused  Cerinischi  of  suffering  from  aberration  of  mind,  and 
he  assumes  the  position  of  the  prophet  who  will  show  the  world  that  it 
has  been  wrong  in  using  gold  and  silver.  It  is  known  that  as  a  uiono- 
uietallist  he  decided  first  to  demonetize  gold ;  now  he  decides  to  demon- 
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etizo  silver.  That  fact  alone  proves,  by  the  simplest  process  of  reason- 
ing, that  he  must  be  wrong  in  either  direction. 

Chevalier,  however,  is  not  the  one  who  first  started  the  single  valua- 
tion theory.  From  beginning  of  history  both  gold  and  silver  had  been 
used  together  without  dispute,  but  a  controversy  was  started  in  Eng- 
land during  last  century,  and,  after  the  French  had  definitely  adopted 
the  bi-metallic  system,  England  gave  effect  to  her  single  gold  system 
in  1816,  while  Germany  and  other  states  maintained  silver.  But  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  controversy  of  that  time 
and  the  present.  The  old  economists  were  more  reserved  in  their  doc- 
trines, and  the  authorities  more  divided.  The  tone  of  the  gold  valuing 
party  at  the  present  time  is  more  imperative,  and  assumes  even  "  greater 
superiority  of  intellect,"  in  defiance,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you, 
of  facts  and  logic,  and  under  the  violation  of  their  own  doctrines  in  the 
practice  which  they  recommend. 

The  matter  turns  upon  the  question  at  large  :  "  Has  the  human  law 
the  power  of  fixing  a  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  can 
this  fixed  proportion  be  maintained  in  spile  of  the  varying  supply  of 
either  f 

The  gold- valuation  school  says  "  no,"  and  bases  this  upon  the  general 
rules  of  supply  and  demand,  as  commanding  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
commodities,  the  price  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  by  law. 

Prima  facie,  it  is  a  logical  error  to  subject  the  measure  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  commodity  to  be  measured.  Money  is  represented  by  the 
gold  party  as  the  measure  of  value  for  all  the  rest  of  things,  and,  as  such, 
the  question  of  its  nature  or  its  constituents  is  a  separate  one.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  while  commodities  differ  in  relation  to  the  measure,  it 
is  just  because  the  measure  itself  is,  per  contra,  the  factor  of  firmness, 
and  the  general  rules  of  supply  and  demand  which  guide  the  value  of 
things  cannot  apply  in  precisely  the  same  way  to  the  standard.  It  fol- 
lows that,  at  all  events,  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  varying  supply  and 
demand  of  the  constituents  of  the  standard  deserves  a  special  kicd  of 
treatment  and  consideration.  This  reasonable  demand  of  the  bi-metallic 
party  is  just  what  the  gold-valuation  school  authoritatively  and  most 
contemptuously  ignore.  By  thus  taking  refuge  in  a  single  abstract  idea, 
they  commit  the  error  of  overlooking  a  variety  of  considerations  resting 
on  foundations  equally  abstract,  each  of  which  ought  to  modify  their 
extreme  views,  while  their  aggregate  would  entirely  outbalance  them. 

In  accord  with  the  rules  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is  supposed  that 
any  greater  or  less  quantity  in  one  or  other  commodity  must  bring 
about  variations  in  value  with  mathematical  force,  and  the  single-valua- 
tion party  insists  upon  the  supremacy  of  this  natural  law.  Granted 
that  a  natural  law  is  thus  operative,  the  question  is,  first,  is  it  absolutely 
mathematical — i.  e.,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  proportions  as  it  would  be 
in  a  mere  arithmetical  problem1?  Here  some  of  the  conditions  of  life 
beyond  hard  mathematical  lines  at  once  introduce  modifications.  The 
price  in  a  commodity  does  not  rise  or  fall  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  in- 
crease or  decrease;  it  is  effected  only  to  one-half  of  that  proportion. 
The  rule  is  provable,  in  spite  of  occasional  features  in  the  so-called 
markets.  Further,  the  increased  supply  has  the  tendency  of  increasing 
the  demand ;  the  decreased  supply  diminishes  it.  Now,  if  these  condi- 
tions of  life  thus  successively  modify  the  supposed  mathematical  effect, 
the  portion  of  difference  still  remaining  positive  must  be  submitted  to  a 
further  consideration.  The  question  of  "  variations"  in  supply  and  de- 
mand does  not,  in  the  general  sense,  involve  a  continuous  over  supply 
and  demand.  The  principle  pleaded  refers  to  ups  and  downs,  to  great 
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demand  and  scarcity  at  one  time,  and  to  small  demand  and  surplus  at 
another;  in  fact,  divergencies  in  either  direction  from  a  supposed  aver- 
age or  status  quo.  The  remaining  difference,  therefore,  involves  periods 
of  plus  and  minus,  which  on  the  average  would  absorb  each  other. 

Within  this  range,  that  which  can  be  demonstrated  as  scientifically 
valid,  viz,  "speculation,"  exercises  a  further  modifying  effect.  Specu- 
lation, seemingly  an  action  entirely  apart  from  rules  of  supply  and 
demand,  is  usually  a  voluntary  matter;  but  might  it  not  be  conducted 
by  common  consent  ? 

Supposing  the  statistics  of  supply  and  demand  were  accurately  known 
by  the  government,  and  the  science  of  intercourse  clearly  understood, 
would  there  be  any  harm  if  the  state  pointed  out  our  over-production 
or  scarcity,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  took  steps,  even  by  law,  to  direct  the 
community1?  Might  not  the  state,  by  a  parliamentary  vote,  even  go  so 
far  as  to  take  over  for  the  time  being  such  surplus  supplies,  so  as  to 
hold  or  modify  prices  ? 

Under  the  present  organization  of  society,  the  prevalent  and,  of 
course,  thoroughly  justified  rules  as  to  free  trade,  such  a  proposal  sounds 
singular;  nevertheless,  in  the  abstract,  it  is  a  legitimate  one.  It  shows 
that  concerted  human  action,  that  which  is  designed  for  the  public 
good  and  for  certain  purposes  in  the  form  of  human  law,  must  have  au 
unquestionable  and,  in  the  manner  above  illustrated,  absolute  influence 
and  right. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  point  out  why  the  particular  school  of 
economists  of  which  Michael  Chevalier  is  a  representative  displays  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  dispute  the  valid  right  and  effect  of  human  law. 
In  former  times,  the  governments  of  the  world,  notably  that  of  England, 
interfered  much  with  commercial  freedom  by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  and 
laws,  which  were  either  directly  designed  to  bring  revenue  to  the  state, 
or,  -under  the  pretense  of  regulating  matters,  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  development  of  commerce,  because  they  rested  upon  false  eco- 
nomical suggestions.  Hence  the  idea  of  law  in  such  matters  became 
odious,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  economists  of  last  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  advocated  the  most  ample  freedom.  Nor  is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  English  and  other  economists  have  the  right  to 
pride  themselves  upon  the  result  of  this  very  opposite  to  previous  ham- 
pering legislation.  But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  principles  of  order 
and  common  understanding  should  be  entirely  ignored  and  declared 
worthless!  Men  who  hold  the  position  of  Michael  Chevalier,  and  who 
are  desirous  of  enforcing  some  reform  in  a  system  of  society  in  which 
they  think  that  too  much  government  interference  prevails,  (such  as  has 
been  and  still  is  the  case  in  France,)  are  apt  to  overdo  the  appeal  to 
what  they  conceive  the  utmost  liberty  of  action,  so  as  to  bring  about, 
at  all  events,  some  kind  of  compromise.  Hence  the  attachment  of  Chev- 
alier to  the  economical  doctrines  of  English  economists,  and  the  hatred 
of  law  exhibited  by  him  and  his  school,  and  their  contempt  for  others 
who,  quite  as  liberal  in  their  appreciation  of  freedom  of  intercourse  and 
all  the  principles  attached  thereto,  yet  value  rightly  the  use  and  force  of 
concerted  action,  and  from,  this  point  of  view  they  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  wider  and  more  liberal  range  of  thought.  No  less 
than  this  can  be  said  as  regards  the  liberal  pretense  with  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  supposed  mathematical  axiom,  the  power  of  the 
human  law  is  denied. 

It  is  quite  within  the  wider  range  of  conception  to  estimate  the  force 
of  human  law  by  the  following  plain  hypothesis.  Supposing  that  to- 
morrow it  were  discovered  that  such  a  commodity  us  coffee  was  injurious 
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to  health,  and  that  this  idea  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  community.  The 
consequence  would  be  a  cessation  for  the  demand  of  the  article  and  an 
immense  fall  in  its  value.  Now,  whether  this  conviction  or  action  is 
brought  about  by  common  consent  or  enforced  by  law,  it  would,  as  far 
as  the  effect  is  concerned,  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Common  consent, 
voluntary  or  enforced  by  law,  would  assert  its  negativing  influence.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  contrary  took  place,  and  either  the  free  acknowl- 
edgment or  the  law  stimulated  the  use  of  coffee,  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  would  enhance  and  affirm  its  value.  And  so  in  all  cases  of  a  similar 
nature,  •whether  the  free  acknowledgment  be  founded  on  error  or  not, 
or  whether  the  law  is  just  or  unjust,  wise  or  foolish ;  whatever  the 
motives  may  be,  the  question  here  is  not  that  of  what  the  one  or  the 
other  should  be,  but  what  their  power  or  effect  icould  be.  And  here,  a.-> 
regards  the  question  of  the  valuation,  the  two  sections  of  the  gold- 
valuation  party  previously  spoken  of  may  be  remembered,  the  one 
which  admits  that  if  the  bi-metallic  system  were  universal,  the  practice 
of  fixing  a  relative  proportionate  value  between  gold  and  silver  would 
undoubtedly  be  successful,  while  the  more  extreme  party  declares  the 
law  wrong  and  its  use  ineffective  under  all  circumstances. 

Jt  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  thinking  men  fully 
recognize  the  value  and  force  of  human  law.  The  instinct  of  the  unedu- 
cated does  so  undoubtedly,  while  the  scientific  inquirer  into  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  human  law  is  one, 
if  not,  within  certain  limits,  the  most  powerful  agent  affecting  the 
demand,  and  in  its  turn,  again  within  certain  limits,  influencing  the 
supply. 

Tbe  question  as  to  the  degrees  of  this  force,  or,  to  speak  commercially, 
its  influence  per  cent,  upon  price,  as  supposed  to  express  the  value  of  a 
thing,  remains  to  be  considered. 

Were  the  use  of  coffee  repressed  by  common  consent  or  forbidden  by 
law,  how  much  would  it  fall  from  a  normal  price  of  100 1  Would  it  fall 
by  40,  60,  80,  or  90  per  cent.1?  It  is  very  likely,  or  at  least  not  unlikely, 
that  the  law  might  negative  the  100  to  the  extent  of  90.  Again,  were 
the  use  of  coffee  enforced,  the  effect  might  be  a  rise  of  100  per  cent. ;  i.  c., 
the  positive  force  would  add  another  100  to  the  previous  100;  so  that 
if  the  law  be  applied  against  a  thing  it  reduces  tbe  positive  price  of  100 
by  a  negative  of  90,  making  the  result  10;  while  if  the  law  is  in  favor, 
it  adds  100,  making  the  result  200.  On  tbe  broad  general  ground  in- 
volved, this  form  of  stating  the  case  may  appear  appropriate.  Whether 
the  supposed  effect  be  more  or  less  in  percentages,  the  great  principle 
of  the  wide  difference  in  the  application  of  the  human  law  in  suppress- 
ing the  use  of  anything,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  supporting  it,  may  be 
made  clear  by  what  I  have  here  stated.  The  principle  will  again  be 
referred  to. 

If  these  reflections  as  to  the  joint  action  of  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  human  law,  as  they  concern  commodities  gener- 
ally, are  worthy  of  some  attention,  is  it  unreasonable  to  raise  the 
inquiry:  Does  money  stand  on  a  special  footing?  Before  this  it  has 
been  shown  that,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  it  is  wrong  to  throw  the  measure 
into  the  same  heap  as  the  objects  measured.  But  the  material  difference 
is  this:  that  while  the  law  leaves  all  other  commodities  subject  to 
what,  tor  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  freedom,  it  is  bound  to 
support  and  legalize  the  measure ;  and  when  it  fixes,  as  in  the  bi-metallic 
system,  the  legal-tender  value  of  gold  and  silver,  it  gives  beforehand 
that  share  or  percentage  of  human  law  to  it  which  can  uphold  the 
proportions  adopted  against  the  contingencies  of  supply  and  demand 
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by  the  tacit  operation  of  what  has  been  previously  described  as  either 
the  negative  or  positive  effect  of  human  law.  That  is,  indeed,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  a  distinct  proportion  of  value  is  adopted,  to  guard  against 
these  contingencies  of  supply.  Did  they  not  occur,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  any  law  of  proportions ;  the  natural,  or  what  is  called  the  in- 
trinsic, value,  would  asserfc  itself  on  equal  production  and  consumption. 
But  as  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  does  not  take  place  in  a  math- 
ematical or  unnatural  ratio,  but  in  the  life-creating  and  natural  varying 
supply,  therefore  the  law  completes  and  perfects  the  arrangements  pur- 
posely. 

The  gold-valuation  party  cavil  at  this  purpose,  and  therefore  say  the 
law  must  suppress  silver!  They  say,  we  must  cut  off  the  diseased  limb 
at  all  hazards ;  we  have  hitherto  walked  on  two  legs,  w^e  must  now  walk 
on  one.  Now,  there  are  others  who  do  not  admit  that  either  of  the  legs 
are  diseased,  and  even  Chevalier  and  many  of  his  party  were  some  time  in 
doubt  as  to  which  leg  it  was.  But  apart  from  the  idle  phraseology  which 
is  thus  made  use  of  by  the  gold  party,  what  does  this  really  amount  to? 
It  amounts  to  an  appeal  to  the  very  force  which  they  deny — the  human 
law — only  they  apply  its  negative  force.  Unable  to  cure  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  an  error,  because  they  deny  the  force  of  the  law  in  holding 
the  balance,  they  say,  let  us  use  that  force  in  suppressing  the  one.  A 
more  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  equity  and  logic  has  never  been 
committed  in  any  department  of  science. 

The  mere  mechanical  operation  of  the  influences  here  made  evident  as 
resulting  from  the  force  of  law  are,  in  the  first  instance,  apart  from  the 
question  whether  the  law  is  right  or  wrong,  especially  a  supposed  law  of 
bi-metallism.  "But,"  says  the  gold  party,  "the  lawof  bi-nietallism  must 
be  wrong  as  against  the  contingencies  of  supply.  If  either  gold  or  sil- 
ver is  produced  in  a  greater  quantity  at  one  time  than  at  another,  the 
one  must  become  cheaper  than  the  other."  Allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine 
that  declares  gold  and  silver  to  be  worth  the  labor  required  for  their  pro- 
duction. The  latter  idea  is  that  of  the  older  economists.  They  lived 
before  the  Californiau  or  Australian  gold-fields  were  discovered,  at  a 
time  when  the  world  yielded  but  a  moderate  supply — when  gold-hunting 
and  silver-mining  were  a.  kind  of  mysterious  and  venturesome  business. 
No  one  who  reads  these  older  writings  can  avoid  the  impression  that  they 
were  intended  as  much  for  instruction  in  economy  as  lor  moralizing,  and 
the  craving  for  gold  and  silver  was  thus  moralized  with.  Nothing  seemed 
more  effective  for  the  latter  purpose  than  to  prove  to  adventurers  that 
gold  and  silver  only  paid  for  the  labor  expended  upon  them.  Nothing, 
also,  is  falser  or  more  hypocritical. 

At  first,  however,  when  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold-fields  were 
discovered,  the  idea  seemed  corroborated.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
gold-fields,  without  proper  means  of  communication,  commodities  re- 
quired brought  colossal  prices.  Boots  cost  £LO,  and  champagne  at  the 
same  time  was  drank  out  of  buckets  at  the  price  of  £5  per  bottle.  "There," 
said  many  of  the  party,  "see  what  it  costs  to  produce  gold."  But  it  is 
now  known  that  as  soon  as  proper  communications  were  established  the 
necessary  commodities  at  the  mines  became  as  relatively  cheap  as  else- 
where, and  actually  their  supply  is  more  regular  and  abundant  than  in. 
other  localities,  and  so  this  unfounded  phraseology  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  fact  is  simply  this  :  the  business  of  mining  for  the  precious  met- 
als is  like  all  others ;  it  involves  labor  and  good  fortune.  Just  as  the 
clever  merch-ant,  the  inventor,  and  others  may  obtain  personal  pecuni- 
ary advantages  more  or  less  accidentally,  so  has  the  miner  the  same 
right  j  and  whether  this  right  of  contract  has  been  secured  by  the  iudi- 
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vidual  by  way  of  property  or  goods,  or  by  obligations  of  others  to  him, 
or  \)y  actual  gold  and  silver,  it  remains  the  same  personal  advantage, 
and  which  he  may  enjoy  to  the  full  extent. 

Here  economists  of  the  Chevalier  type  have  something  in  the  back- 
ground. They  say  "  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  raises  prices 
and  disturbs  other  interests."  One  is  in  doubt  whether  this  plea  is  not 
due  to  some  primitive  and  unaccountable  feeling  of  envy  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  mining,  as  if  they  did  something  wrong  or  unnecessary. 
For  does  not  every  invention,  every  discovery,  compete  with  other 
special  as  well  as  general  interests,  and  are  the  parties  first  concerned 
not  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  thereof? 

The  application  of  the  plain  principles  of  justice  therein  involved  to 
the  supposed  varying  cheapness  of  either  gold  or  silver  will  now  appear. 
Jf,  as  has  here  been  shown,  the  miner  has  the  right,  and  exercises  it, 
of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  find  for  himself  personally,  there  can 
be  nothing  left  for  anybody  else,  for  that  which  is  already  accounted 
for  in  its  individual  parts  is  at  once  absorbed  and  cannot  be  absorbed 
over  again.  The  cheapness  of  the  gold  or  silver  produced  is  therefore 
solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual ;  all  that  follow  him  in  the 
possession  of  the  treasure  stand  on  an  even  footing.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  retail  trader  with  whom  the  miner  deals  takes  an  extra  profit ; 
probably  also  the  wholesale  man,  and  finally  the  industrial  one ;  but 
not  only  does  the  miner  obtain  his  lion's  share,  but,  on  principle,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  two  or  three  more  obtain  a  small  share; 
the  whole  becomes  speedily  absorbed  into  and  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  stock,  upon  precisely  the  same  terms  of  cost  as  that  which  is 
already  in  stock.  The  rule  that  any  accession  to  the  stock  of  precious 
metals  in  the  world  tends  at  first  to  raise  prices,  is  as  applicable  to  one 
material,  say  gold,  as  it  is  to  silver  or  both  metals  combined. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  above  representation  of  the  actual  case 
practically  disposes  of  the  idea  involved  in  the  relative  cheapness  of  one 
material  over  another,  (for  the  logical  value  of  the  truth  that  differ- 
ences absorbed  individually  are  already  absorbed  for  the  aggregate  ap- 
pears indisputable,)  it  would  seem  but  natural  and  just  that  the  human 
law  should  adopt  a  system  in  which  the  contract  rights  of  the  original 
possessors,  as  well  as  their  successors,  should  be  absolutely  secured.  To 
urge  objection  to  such  a  proceeding  can  rest  upon  nothing  else  than 
some  obscure  fancy,  arising  from  an  incomplete  conception  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  an  illiberality  unable  to  hold  in  its  grasp  all  the  features  of 
the  case.  That  this  turns  in  the  end  upon  the  point  previously  consid- 
ered, viz,  whether  the  human  law  has  any  force,  and  what  degree  of 
force  may  it  be  called  upon  to  exercise,  is  evident. 

Nearly  all  men,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  gold- valuing  party,  agree 
upon  the  point  that  there  is  some  natural  foundation  for  the  difference 
of  value  between  gold  and  silver.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
long  before  discussions  on  the  standard  arose,  gold  and  silver  have  been 
used  for  monetary  and  ornamental  purposes  in  some  such  proportion  as 
we  now  find  them,  say  within  a  range  of  1  of  gold  to  from  10  to  16  of  silver, 
(the  variations  down  to  10  will  be  treated  with  later  on;)  but  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  up  to  1873,  at  all  events,  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  has  varied  from  1  to  15.2  to  15.9.  Assuming,  now,  that  15.5 
had  been  the  proportion  fixed  by  law,  the  variations  in  either  direction 
would  have  been  equal  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  15.5.  The  power  of  the 
human  law  would  consequently  be  called  upon  to  the  extent  of  2  per 
cent,  in  order  to  effect  the  balance.  Remembering,  now,  what  has  been 
said  before  regarding  the  degree  of  force  which  human  law,  as  an 
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element  influencing  tbe  demand,  (and  indirectly  the  supply,)  may  possi- 
bly exercise,  remembering,  also,  tbe  pliability  of  the  whole  social  arrange- 
ment, its  absorbent  powers  and  the  rights  previously  alluded  to,  the 
problem  rests  itself  upon  the  decision,  "  whether  the  human  law  can 
contribute  this  influence  of  steadiness  or  not,"  and  those  who  may  be 
willing  to  subject  the  representations  here  made  to  reasonable  inquiry, 
may  admit  that  the  human  law  must  have  a  great  deal  wider  range  of 
effect,  for  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  law  may  destroy  or  uphold  the 
value  of  a  thing  by  say  50  per  cent.,  it  would  still  leave  48  per  cent,  of 
force  to  spare. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  fanatical  gold  party  will  attach  any 
value  whatever  to  the  variety  of  these  general  considerations.  They 
are  given  as  applying  to  a  principle  at  large,  from  the  international  point 
of  view,  so  to  speak,  without  any  reference  to  the  mere  nat'onal  cases. 
For  here  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  controversy  can 
be  made  manifest.  Almost  all  the  economists  take  their  stand  upon  the 
national  aspect  of  the  matter,  paying  but  little  or  only  casual  attention  to 
the  international  aspect,  as  that  which  commands  the  rest. 

The  first-fruits  of  this  insufficient  and  illogical  proceeding  are  the  ap- 
peals to  the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  have  varied  considerably.  The 
variations  in  the  relative  value  between  them  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies are  due  solely  to  the  varying  systems  of  national  valuations,  and  the 
conflict  to  which  they  necessarily  give  rise.  The  strongest  proof  that  the 
mere  general  supply  and  demand  of  gold  and  silver  has  not  produced 
these  variations  is  given  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  supply  of  gold 
from  Australia  has  more  than  doubled  the  stock  during  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years,  yet  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  took  place; 
and  quite  recently  it  was  alleged  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was 
due  to  the  enormous  supplies  exported  by  America;  whereas,  regarding 
the  truth  of  such  a  statement,  these  supplies  were  not  only  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, but,  in  fact,  less  silver  had  come  to  market  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  appeals  to  the  fact  that  variations  have  taken  place  must,  there- 
fore, rest  on  some  other  basis ;  and  what  else  can  this  basis  be  but  the 
conflict  between  the  different  systems  *?  Indeed,  most  of  the  phraseology 
used  by  the  older  economists  and  Chevalier,  the  doctrines  founded 
thereon  and  continually  met  with,  directly  take  and  move  upon  noth- 
ing else  than  this  ground.  Thus  the  current  phrases,  "  If  silver  is  in 
demand,  or  dearer,  in  one  country,  it  will  leave  another  country  in  ex- 
change for  gold,"  or,  "If  a  merchant  finds  that  his  silver  or  gold  will 
buy  more  silver  or  gold  elsewhere,  he  will  exchange  the  one  for  tlie 
other,"  together  with  a  whole  net-work  of  surmises  and  statements 
differing  only  in  words,  and  applied  in  whatever  way  may  be  upper- 
most in  the  particular  economical  mind  at  the  moment. 

One  of  the  fancied  arguments  founded  on  this  absence  of  clear-sighted- 
ness has  produced  the  nonsensical  expression,  "  The  bi-metallic  system 
means  the  alternate  standard  and  its  evils ;"  and  France  is  pointed  out 
as  an  example.  Were  such  an  expression  completely  justified  by  the 
fiicts,  it  has,  so  far  as  it  may  be  justified,  been  no  evil,  but  a  benefit  to 
France  ;  for  that  country  has  had  an  effective  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  portion  of  silver  which  it  sent  to  India  for  English  account  against 
gold.  But  it  is  false  to  say  that  because  of  the  bi-metallic  standard 
France  has  now  a  gold  circulation  substituted  for  silver.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  silver  from  France  to  India  during  the  years  1850-1870  amount  to 
about  £40,000,000,  but  the  total  imports  of  gold  to  £250,000,000 ;  so 
that  the  £210,000,000  in  excess  and  forming  the  principal  part  of  her 
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circulation  were  due  to  her  industry,  and  she  would  have  obtained  this 
gold  without  any  reference  to  her  monetary  system.  At  present,  what 
with  the  re-imports  of  silver  from  Germany  and  elsewhere,  Fiance  lias 
nearly  returned  to  her  £30,000,000  of  silver,  and  yet  no  change  in  her 
present  principal  medium  of  exchange  has  taken  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  here  to  consider  all  the  various  statements, 
doctrines,  and  surmises  drawn  from  those  narrow  fields  of  observations 
with  which  certain  leading  economists  endeavor  to  rule  the  case.  Peo- 
ple having  the  capacity  to  look  beyond  these  ranges  may  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  these  differences  and  variations  are  not  the  causes  of  the 
struggle,  but  its  consequences  ;  that  therefore  almost  all  the  arguments 
founded  upon  them  by  the  gold  party  are  in  reality  of  the  "reverse"' 
nature.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  all  the  world,  or  the  principal 
nations,  had  adopted  the  bi-metallic  system,  there  would  have  been  no 
such  struggle  and  variations  of  value  between  gold  and  silver.  As  it 
is,  they  never  exceeded  the  range  within  which  the  exchanges  moved, 
and  in  principle  the  force  of  this  moving  power  of  exchanges  would 
have  produced  a  far  more  violent  effect  upon  a  general  system  of  gold 
valuation  than  on  that  of  a  bi-metallic  system  where  the  two  materials 
were  available  for  modification. 

Under  a  universal  bi  metallic  system  the  causes  for  these  differences 
would  cease;  each  nation  would  become  supplied  with  the  proportions 
of  both  materials  which  its  condition  requires  in  a  more  regular  ratio, 
and  in  the  event  of  sudden  contingencies  with  far  less  disturbance,  in 
reality  involving  differences  no  greater  than  the  actual  charges  of  for- 
warding would  be  in  any  case. 

The  advocates  of  the  gold  valuation  still  hold  in  reserve  another  ar- 
gument. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  concerns  the  general  idea  of  fluctuations 
up  and  down,  about  a  supposed  fixed  relation  between  gold  and  silver, 
say  the  proportion  of  1  to  15 £.  The  further  argument  on  their  side  is 
now  based  upon  the  assumption  that  since  the  seventeenth  century 
silver  has  declined  in  value  as  against  gold;  therefore  they  say,  "Civil- 
ization dooms  silver  to  decline,  and  we  must  finally  give  it  up." 

The  facts  appear  to  be  these :  According  to  evidence  available,  the 
proportionate  value  of  gold  to  silver,  from  3700  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  stood  at  from  1  to  13£  to  14.  At  200  B.  C.,  for  a  short  time  it 
stood  at  1  to  17^,  and  declined  subsequently  to  from  1  to  9  to  1  to  li'. 
In  the  period  A.  C.  to  the  fourth  century,  it  rose  to  1  to  14£,  and  from 
the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century  varied  between  1  to  9  and  1  to  12.  lu 
the  seventeenth  century  it  rose  to  1  to  15|;  since  when,  until  1873,  it 
lufs  varied  between  that  and  15f.  From  18<4  to  187G  it  has  varied  from 
1  to  16  to  1  to  19. 

A  number  of  economists  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  these  facts 
were  completely  correct,  and  if  nothing  could  have  remedied  this  state 
of  things,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  demonetize  silver  on  that  ac- 
count. The  gold  party  pleads  that  a  creditor  contracting  in  either  gold 
or  silver,  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  receiving  gold  or  silver  in  return. 

Plausible  as  this  seems,  it  is  utterly  false  in  practice,  for  the  settlement 
of  contracts  is  scarcely  ever  affected  by  currency,  and,  if  so  affected,  the 
rights  of  the  creditor  are  on  an  equal  footing.  It  has  been  held  that  if 
this  theory  of  injustice  to  a  creditor  were  in  reality  correct,  if  within  a 
period  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  far  exceeding  the  duration 
of  human  life,  the  creditor  should  be  liable  to  sutler  a  disadvantage,  he 
would  only  be  subject  to  a  class  of  contingencies  attendant  upon  the 
development  of  society,  in  which  in  thousands  of  other  directions 
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changes  will  cccur  in  thousands  of  other  interests.  That  silver  should 
now  be  demonetized  and  ruin  brought  upon  the  world  at  once,  in  order 
to  guard  a  creditor  in  future  against  a  supposed  injury,  (for  it  is  nothing 
but  a  supposition  arising  from  the  insufficient  conception  of  the  contract 
system  of  society  and  the  role  which  currency  plays  therein,)  would 
geem  the  height  of  folly. 

The  advocates  of  the  bi-metallic  system  need  not,  however,  stoop  to 
such  a  defense,  and  they  may  remain  within  the  grounds  which  have 
been  specially  assumed  by  the  doctrines  here  under  consideration ;  for 
if  the  advocates  of  the  gold  valuation  allege  that  "increasing  civiliza- 
tion enforced  the  decline  in  silver,"  they  are  palpably  wrong.  The  state 
of  civilization  in  1GOO  B.  0.  was  far  behind  that  of  1600  A.  C. ;  hence  the 
facts,  so  far,  flatly  contradict  that  assumption.  And  if  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  proportion  rose,  within  a  period  of  forty-five  years, 
from  1-12  to  l-15f ,  does  any  one  pretend  to  say  that,  compared  with  the 
previous  period  of  3,200  years,  the  world  made  so  rapid  a  stride  in  civi- 
lization in  so  short  a  time1?  If,  on  this  plea  of  progress  of  civilization, 
silver  had  gradually  declined  from  time  immemorial,  a  theory  might 
then  be  founded  thereon,  even  if  the  cause  for  which  this  illustration  is 
sought  were  erroneous.  But  here  it  is  clearly  shown  that  previous  his- 
tory not  only  flatly  contradicts  this,  but  that  the  rise  in  the  seventeenth 
century  cannot  have  been  initiated  by  civilization.  When  sophistry  is 
carried  to  this  extent,  it  becomes  more  than  ordinary  offense  against 
truth. 

But  why  have  gold  and  silver  varied  in  these  proportions  ?  The  three 
essential  periods  here  to  be  considered  are : 

1.  That  from  1GOO  B.  C.  to  1600  A.  D.,  (3,200  years,)  when  the  propor- 
tion varied  between  1-13£  to  1-9,  up  again  to  1-12. 

3.  That  from  J600  A.  D.  to  1873  A.  D.,  (273  years,)  when  it  varied 
from  l-15f  to  l-15f . 

3.  That  from  1874  to  1876,  (three  years,)  when  it  varied  from  1-164  to 
1-19. 

As  regards  the  first  period,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  coinages  were  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  ruling  powers.  Princes  were  in  the  habit  of  trying  to 
profit  by  the  reduction  in  size  of  coins  of  the  one  or  other  material,  and 
altered  the  coinages  arbitrarily  and  freely.  That  they  could  not  go  to 
any  extravagant  extent  at  one  time  is  clearly  proven  by  the  attempt 
made  in  Rome  200  B.  C.  to  bring  the  proportion  to  1  to  17*  The  at- 
tempt did  not  succeed,  for  the  plain  reason  that  surrounding  nations 
remained  on  the  old  footing,  and  therefore  absorbed  all  the  Roman  silver, . 
Nevertheless,  the  attempt  to  tamper  with  these  proportions  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  That  from  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  they  took  a  course  favorable  to  silver,  then  rose  subsequently  in 
favor  of  gold,  is  due  only  to  the  tendencies  initiated.  If,  even  by  acci- 
dental choice,  the  tendency  of  one  turned  in  favor  of  silver,  all  the 
princes  were  forced  to  adopt  the  same  course,  one  overhauling  the  other, 
and  during  those  times  of  slow  commercial  international  intercourse  the 
disturbances  were  but  gradual  in  their  effects.  Nothing  but  a  violent 
effort,  sufficient  not  only  to  annul  the  divergencies  thus  successively 

*It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  accounts  furnished  in  several  works  of  the  "exact" 
decimal  fractions  involved  in  the  old  proportions  generally  are  not  reliable.  They  were 
taken  from  the  weight  of  ancient  coins  found  or  regulations  made,  but  their  qualities 
were  of  most  varying  degrees  of  fineness.  Many  of  the  ancient  silver  pieces  contained 
gold,  and  were  therefore  of  higher  value,  for  at  that  time  the  chemical  processes  of 
refining  the  precious  metals  wore  most  laborious  and  expensive. 
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created,  but  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  could  correct  or  reverse  this 
tendency.  The  attempts  to  show  that  these  changes  were  coincidental 
with  greater  supplies  of  either  metal  are  as  frequently  unsuccessful  arid 
utterly  contradictory  as  they  are  successful,  or  apparently  so.  But  that 
which  is  quite  certain  is  that  none  of  these  changes  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  liuman  law  initiating  them.  The  supposition  that  the  human  law 
was  driven  to  ordain  these  changes  by  the  varying  phases  of  supply  is  not 
supported  by  one  tittle  of  evidence.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that 
the  varying  supply  must  have  enforced  the  alterations  in  the  human 
law.  It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  under  the  conflict  which  was  then 
so  carried  on  by  the  rapacity  and  dishonesty  of  the  competing  govern- 
ments, that  a  period  of  comparative  greater  accumulation  of  one  mate- 
rial in  the  hands  of  one  party  was  taken  advantage  of  for  facilitating 
the  operation  intended.  But  it  must  be  clear  to  all  thinking  men  that 
without  the  human  law  actually  decreeing  another  proportionate  coin- 
age, no  such  coinage  would  have  deen  called  into  existence.  The  ques- 
tion which  is  the  horse  and  which  is  the  cart  cannot  admit  of  a  dispute 
in  this  only  available  fact.  And  from  this  point  of  view  the  facts  do 
not  only  demonstrate  that  the  human  law  was  not  driven  by  supply  and 
demand,  but  by  influences  apart  therefrom,  and  that  which  happened 
under  these  circumstances  rather  proves  the  force  of  the  law  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  second  period  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  silver 
fell  from  1-12  to  1-15|  in  forty-five  years,  the  production  of  that  mate- 
rial probably  engendered  the  same  tendency  of  rapacity  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  this  set  in  first  at  a  time  when  the  importation  of  silver 
from  America  was  as  yet  comparatively  unimportant,  but  that  of  gold 
considerable,  while  European  mines  only  yielded  more  silver.  Later 
on,  when  enormous  masses  of  silver  came  to  Spain,  when  according  to 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  silver  should  have  fallen  to  perhaps  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  its  value,  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

For  here  the  unquestionable  fact  stands  forth  that  Spain  took  the 
initiative  in  stopping  the  confusion.  The  Spanish  mint  authorities,  on 
the  lookout  for  some  guide  by  which  to  determine  the  proportions  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  took  the  ounce  of  general  weight,  divided  into  16 
parts,  and  in  accordance  therewith  coined  gold  ounces  and  silver  dollars 
of  precisely  the  same  weight,  and  declared  one  of  the  former  as  of  the 
value  of  10  of  the  latter.  Now,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this  method 
of  thus  obtaining  a  guide  from  weights. 

Although,  as  all  those  who  understand  the  value  of  money  and  coin- 
age will  know,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  current  weights 
apply  in  round  numbers  to  coins;  although  in  the  British,  American, 
German,  and  other  systems  the  oddest  fractions  occur  even  with  the 
kind  of  weights  adopted  for  the  purpose,  yet  this  striving  after  exact 
accordance  with  some  given  weight  is  deemed  a  matter  of  moment  by 
others.  To  this  day  this  tendency  makes  itself  manifest.  The  one  econ- 
omist pits  the  happiness  of  the  world  upon  a  10-grain  gold  piece  900 
fine,  the  other  wants  it  1,000  fine;  the  one  wants  a  typical  gold  dollar, 
the  other  a  10-franc  piece  as  standard.  To  show  how  far  this  tendency 
influences  even  the  question  of  standard,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  our  most  renowned  economists,  a  warm  friend  of  the  decimal  system, 
said  to  the  writer  of  this  the  other  day  :  "The  proportion  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver of  1  to  15J,  which  means  2  to  31,  is  a  most  inconvenient  one  and 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  decimal  system.  Any  other  proportion 
than  1  to  10,  or  1  to  20  perhaps,  I  should  not  approve  of;  therefore,  I 
would  rather  have  the  gold  valuation." 

Here  is  a  gentleman  whose  strong  fancy  for  the  decimal  system  ob- 
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scures  his  view  of  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  of  the  valuation  ;  and 
yet,  were  he  relied  on  by  the  authorities,  there  is  no  doubt  scarcely  but 
that  he  would  propose  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  or  1  to  20  for  a  bi-tnetal- 
lic  system.  The  Spanish  mint  authorities,  were  influenced  by  a  similar 
course  of  thought.  A  search  iuto  the  Spanish  records  of  that  time, 
showing  the  motives  which  induced  the  action  founded  thereon,  might 
bring  forth  the  most  interesting  results. 

The  most  modern  attempt  at  legislation  in  this  direction  concerns  the 
silver  trade-dollar  of  the  United  States.  The  old  dollar  of  412£  grains 
(i  gold  to  1C  silver)  having  been  abolished,  the  true  dollar  on  the  basis 
of  1  to  15£  ought  to  have  been  400  grains,  as  previously  shown.  The 
trade-dollar  was  made  of  420  grains.  Why  was  this  20  grains,  or  extra 
5  per  cent.,  added  to  the  dollar1?  Upon  what  scientific  ground  did  it 
rest?*  If  this  was  done  in  anticipation  of  a  fall  in  silver,  what  reason- 
ing stipulated  the  figure  5  percent/?  for  silver  has  fallen  much  more. 
Why  should  not  50  or  100  grains  have  been  added  ?  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  our  friend  Dr.  Linderman  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  trade-dollar. 
Impregnated  as  he  seems  to  be  with  both  the  amateur  arguments  as  to 
"weight"  and  "civilization"  and  the  professional  doctrines  of  Chevalier 
and  the  gold  party  generally,  it  would  probably  not  have  required  any 
great  effort  to  make  him  adopt  450  or  500  grains  for  a  silver  dollar  or 
the  proportion  of  1  to  20.  It  is  fortunate  that  Dr.  Lindernlau  is  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  that  there  are  many  minds  to  be  consulted, 
and  that  nowadays  an  exchange  operation  is  instantly  effective  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  by  telegraph.  Were  he  the  trusty  mint-master  of 
some  tyrannical  King  Ferdinand,  and  experts  were  rare,  could  he,  through 
the  former  slow  trade,  contrive  to  obtain  more  gold  in  this  subtle  man- 
ner, it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  would  adopt  the  proportion 
of  1  to  20.  Future  economists,  unacquainted  with  the  unrecorded  per- 
sonal history  of  the  present  controversy,  would  then  found  bombastic 
arguments  on  supply  and  demand,  unaware  that  the  personal  penchant 
and  the  over  sweet  will  of  a  well-meaning  individual  had  brought  about 
the  change. 

That  other  nations  were  obliged  ultimately  to  follow  the  proportions 
adopted  by  Spain  stands  to  reason,  and  so  would  other  nations  now  be 
compelled  to  follow  a  lead  almost  immediately.  In  adopting  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  16,  Spain  thus  compromised  the  matter  in  both  directions, 
By  lowering  the  value  of  silver  through  the  coinage  law,  it  not  only  at- 
tracted gold,  but  it  succeeded  in  fixing  the  value  between  it  and  silver. 
For,  although  during  subsequent  times  the  production  of  silver  still  in- 
creased and  continued  at  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  gold  until  1848, 
no  further  so-called  fall  took  place  until  1873.  That  the  proportion  of 
$10  to  the  onza,  gold,  was  not  fully  maintained,  and  that  it  seemed  to 
make  silver  too  cheap,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  while  the  gold 
onza  was  coined  regularly  at  22  carats,  or  916§  fine,  the  silver  dollar  of 
precisely  the  same  weight  varied  from  895  to  909  fine.  Those  who  know 
what  this  means  are  aware  that  such  qualities  would  result  in  a  propor- 
tion of  fine  metals  of  nearer  1  to  15J,  that  being  the  one  also  adopted 
by  the  French  and  other  nations  in  their  bi-metallic  system. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  authorities  it  appears  that  the  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  in  about  A.  D.  1GOO  consisted  of  gold,  £200,000,000,  (37 
per  cent.,)  silver,  £340.000,000,  (63  per  cent.,)  when  the  relative  value 

*  As  regards  this  subject,  the  writer  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  silver,  of  the  British  Parliament,  pages  CO  to  62,  questions  1262  to  1351, 
notably  to  the  answers  given  to  T.327  and  1348. 
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stood  at  about  1  to  12.  In  the  period  between  1600  and  1800  the  addi- 
tions made  amounted  to  gold,  £420,000,000,  (30  per  cent.,)  silver,  £996,- 
0(10.000,  (70  per  cent.,)  making  the  whole  stock,  presumably,  gold, 
£020,000,000,  (32  per  cent.,)  silver,  £1,336,000,000,  (08  per  cent.)  Can 
it  be  alleged  that  because  there  were  5  per  cent,  more  silver  than  before, 
that  therefore  its  price  declined  so  greatly  ?  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  besides  the  losses  by  abrasion,  &c.,  the  consumption  of  silver 
in  the  arts  increased,  that  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  being  noted  for  its 
artistic  and  general  silversmith's  work. 

From  A.  D.  1800  to  A.  D.  1848  the  production  is  given  as  gold 
£158,000,000,  (25  per  cent.,)  silver,  £450,000,000,  (75  per  cent.,)  making 
the  gold  total  31  per  cent,  and  the  silver  total  69  per  cent.  Yet,  although 
in  the  first  forty-eight  years  of  this  century  the  production  of  silver 
was  larger  than  before,  it  remained  at  the  same  price;  and  throughout 
the  whole  period  from  A.  D.  1GOO,  in  spite  of  the  variations,  it  remained 
at  a  range  of  value  to  gold  as  15f  to  lof  to  1 ;  the  variation  of  £  or  1^ 
per  cent,  either  way  being  due  to  the  conflict  of  valuations  between  the 
nations,  to  the  higher  exchanges  enforced,  and  to  the  varying  costs  of 
freight  and  charges  in  either  direction,  which,  as  previously  explained, 
constitute  the  principal  item  on  the  quotations  in  the  London,  Hamburg, 
and  other  markets,  as  bullion  comes  or  goes. 

If,  then,  from  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  legislation, 
in  Spain,  France,  and  elsewhere  had  ihe  effect  of  keeping  gold  and  silver 
at  equal  proportionate  value,  that  its  tacit  force  is  practically  (and  theo- 
retically) superior  to  the  tortured  phrases  and  statements  of  the  mono- 
metallic party  during  the  period  when  silver  was  in  greatest  supply, 
what  must  be  said  of  the  period  from  1848  to  1874,  when  the  production 
was  gold,  £690,000,000  ;  silver,  £360,000,000,  or  66  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
44  per  cent,  of  silver,  when  the  variation  in  supply  was  totally  reversed  f 
Chevalier,  as  we  know,  instead  of  predicting  the  fall  in  silver,  anticipated 
its  great  rise  in  accord  with  the  supposed  infallible  theory.  But  nothing  of 
the  sort  took  place.  Silver  remained  within  the  ordinary  range  of  value 
against  gold,  i.  e.,  15|  to  15f  ;  and  if  these  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  power  of  legislation  over  large  percentages,  far  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  fluctuations,  (see  previous  remarks,)  Monsieur  Chevalier,  who 
charges  the  bi-inetallic  party  with  "  aberration  of  mind,"  must,  indeed,  be 
right.  It  must  be  left  to  unbiased  minds  to  say  whether  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  silver  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  the  gold  party 
makes  so  much  use,  was  due  either  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
apparent  great  supply  of  silver,  or  whether  the  facts  and  reasonings  hero 
advanced  in  explanation  have  a  more  distinct  foundation,  aud  are  there- 
fore likely  to  be  more  correct. 

The  third  period,  now,  i.  e.,  the  short  one  from  1874  to  1876,  affords  a 
still  more  remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  gold  party 
treats  the  subject.  In  1876,  silver  at  one  time  fell  to  52d,  and  even  to 
46^<Z.,  per  ounce  in  London.  When  the  former  price  was  reached,  the  se- 
lect committee  on  silver  had  been  appointed  in  England.  The  members 
of  this  committee  were  ardent  disciples  of  the  old  economists  whose  doc- 
trines led  England  first  to  pass  a  law  against  silver,  in  1816,  and  there- 
fore strong  opponents  of  the  bi-metallic  system.  Their  faith  in  "  supply 
and  demand,"  in  the  saying  "  matters  will  settle  themselves,"  disinclined 
them  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  "  human  law  "  involved  in  the  case, 
the  effect  of  which  had  long  ago  been  predicted  by  writers  on  bi-inetalism. 
The  old  economists,  although  they  recommended  the  gold  valuation  for 
universal  adoption,  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  possibility  of 
silver  falling  in  value,  and  when  the  event  occurred  it  appeared  to  be  so 
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utterly  apart  from  the  programme  of  some  economists  that  their  disciples 
were  placed  in  the  position  of  either  vindicating  them  by  some  other 
means  or  of  admitting  their  fallible  wisdom. 

The  committee,  therefore,  endeavored  to  find  the  causes  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  in  the  supply  and  demand.  On  page  4  of  the  report  it 
ascribes  the  causes — 

1st.  To  the  great  supplies  from  the  Nevada  mines. 

3d.  To  the  decreased  demand  for  India. 

The  balk  of  the  report  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the  production,  nota- 
bly of  Nevada.  But  the  remarkable  fact  stands  forth  that  actually, 
within  the  last  few  years,  less  silver  has  come  to  Europe  than  pre- 
viously, and  upon  this  fact  the  "theory  as  to  supply  failed."  Since  then 
it  has  been  proven  by  good  authority  that  the  estimates  and  statements 
made  to  the  committee,  as  regards  the  production  of  silver,  were  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  actual  production  is  only  about  one-half  of 
what  was  then  represented. 

The  most  obdurate  of  the  gold  party  is  now  prepared  to  admit  that 
this  could  not  so  materially  influence  the  value  of  silver. 

As  far  as  the  demand  for  silver  by  India  and  the  East  is  concerned, 
it  was  not  only  shown  that  the  actual  mercantile  trade-balance  in  favor 
of  India  was  as  large  as  before,  but  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  reduction 
which  it  experienced  through  the  government  drafts,  India  had  takep 
very  little  less  silver  than  before.  During  this  year,  India  has  takes 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  silver  than  ever  previously.  The  low  price  en- 
couraged the  export,  and  silver  rose  even  to  58  pence  again ;  but  it  has 
since  fallen  in  value  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  former  average. 

Now,  although  the  committee  puts,  secondly,  "  the  introduction  of  the 
gold  valuation  into  Germany,"  between  the  two  above-mentioned  causes, 
and  also  alludes  to  the  changes  in  contemplation  by  other  European 
states,  it  has  evidently  come,  by  a  painful  process,  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion that  human  legislation  is  the  true  malefactor.  The  writer  of  this, 
who  was  a  witness  before  the  committee,  and  had  prepared  a  statement 
of  the  legal  positions  in  the  case,  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  ad- 
mittance of  the  same,  and  in  inducing  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  pay  attention  to  "the  laws"  involved  in  the  matter.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  the  committee  seems  to  have  attached  some  impor- 
tance to  that  statement,  and  after  a  special  interview  with  the  chairman, 
the  writer  was  again  called  to  submit  the  statement.  (It  will  be  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Appendix,  pages  2  to  9.) 

The  committee  at  the  end  of  its  report,  after  leaving  the  public  to 
judge  of  the  evidence  respecting  supply  and  demand  in  its  bearing  for 
or  against  the  further  depreciation  of  silver,  declining  itself  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  referring  to  the  "intentions'7  of  other  governments  as  re- 
gards the  law,  says :  "  It  is  obvious,  if  effect  should  be  given  to  the  policy 
of  substituting  gold  for  silver,  where  it  is  feasible,  &c.,  and  thus  dis- 
placing silver  from  the  position  which  it  has  always  occupied,  no  possi- 
ble limits  could  be  assigned  to  the  further  fall  in  its  value  which  would 
inevitably  take  place ;  but  your  committee  are  bound  to  refrain  from 
giving  any  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  such  a  policy,  or  the  necessity 
of  its  adoption." 

Thus,  although  painfully  and  guardedly,  the  English  committee  ad- 
mits what  has  been  self-evident  to  all  real  inquirers,  viz,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  value  of  silver  depends  mainly  upon  human  legislation. 

Most  of  the  even  stronger  advocates  of  the  gold  valuation  now  admit 
that  fact,  excepting  the  head  of  its  more  or  less  fanatical  portion  and  his 
disciples.  They,  on  the  contrary,  say :  -"  Here,  you  see,  silver  has  fallen 
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to  the  proportion  of  1  to  10;  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  it  can  be  arti- 
ficially restored  by  the  hnraan  law."  But  if,  without  noticing  these 
sophistical  words,  "artificial  means,"  the*  partial  abolition  of  silver  by 
law  has  been  the  cause  of  the  fall,  does  not  that  mean  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  law  will  set  the  matter  right  ?  And  further,  would  not  a 
better  universal  understanding  between  the  nations  be  a  far  greater 
guarantee  than  has  hitherto  existed,  and  one  that  would  be  almost 
absolute  ? 

Chevalier,  since  he  changed  his  views  "ngainst  gold"  to  "against 
silver, v  makes  but  little  allusion  to  its  fall  in  the  event  of  his  doctrine 
being  adopted,  just  as  the  old  English  economists  ignored  the  contin- 
gency and  denied  its  danger.  But  since  this  fall  has  threatened  ns  he 
and  his  party  actually  make  use  of  the  fact  for  finally  condemning  silver, 
as  if  a  matter  of  fate  were  here  at  work.  Yet  this  "late"  of  silver  is 
due  to  nobody  more  than  to  Chevalier  himself,  whose  writings  are  exer- 
cising so  strong  an  influence  over  unwary  statesmen.  It  is  as  if  a  man, 
witnessing  a  fight  between  two  others,  presuming  and  desirous  of  seeing 
the  one  conquer,  goes  himself  and  knocks  down  the  other,  and  then, 
with  a  mien  of  impartiality  and  innocence,  exclaims,  "  See,  I  am  right," 
and  actually  denies  to  the  victim  the  privilege  of  rising  aga'n.  A  higher 
degree  of  sophistry  has  perhaps  never  before  been  reached  in  economi- 
cal science.  Is  this  sophistry  intentional  or  unintentional  ? 

Practical  proof  of  what  it  is  may  now  be  gathered  by  a  descent  from 
the  more  theoretical  ground  to  the  practical  chief  features  of  the  legal 
construction  of  the  mono  metallic  gold  system  which  Chevalier  recom- 
mends. Chevalier  knows  very  well  that  firm  legislation  is  required  for 
either  system.  To  be  sure,  there  is  still  a  party  who  would  leave  people 
to  deal  in  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  or  anything  else,  to  coin  money  them- 
selves and  issue  notes.  This  party  of  economists  consists  of  amateurs, 
or  men  whose  "  wisdom  "  is  well  understood.  Statecraft  and  social 
science  has  disposed  of  them  at  all  times;  but  a  small  offshoot  of  them 
is  still  alive,  viz,  the  party  which  wants  to  create  what  is  called  "  trade- 
money,"  of  which  the  trade-dollars  of  the  United  States  are  the  latest 
type. 

In  former  times,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  silver  was  the  legal- 
tender  money,  and  gold  had  rather  the  character  of  "  commercial  money." 
But  nobody  cared  much  for  the  question  of  legal  tender.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  system  gave  to  rapacious  govern- 
ments the  greatest  facilities  for  tampering  with  coinages,  and  thereby 
enhanced  the  fluctuations.  Since  the  adoption  by  France  of  the  bi-me- 
tallic  system,  greater  order  has  prevailed.  The  adoption  by  England  of 
the  gold  valuation  in  1816  gave  a  further  firm  support  to  gold,  and 
thereby,  through  the  formation  of  the  three  groups,  the  silver-valuing, 
the  gold  and  silver  valuing,  and.  lastly,  the  gold-valuing  group,  an  equal 
balance  in  weight  of  law  was  arrived  at,  virtually  equivalent  to  a  joint 
co-operation  in  both  materials,  or  "tacitly"  existing  bimetallism. 
Through  the  defection  of  Germany,  which  took  a  portion  of  weight  out 
of  one  scale  and  placed  it  in  the  other,  this  tacitly  universal  bi-metallism 
was  upset. 

During  this  time,  however,  several  states  made  attempts  with  "com- 
mercial money."  Most  of  these  were  either  confined  to  small  and  uncer- 
tain limits  or  were  failures.  The  Dutch  and  Austrians  coined  "  com- 
mercial "  gold  ducats ;  but  few  of  them  are  in  circulation,  the  greater 
portion  having  been  exported  and  melted  down.  The  most  remarkable 
failure  was  that  of  the  German  law  of  1857,  under  which  so-called  gold 
crowns  were  coined,  without  having  "  legal  tender,"  in  the  hope  that 
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they  would  enter  the  circulation.  The  disappointment  and  confusion  of 
the'public  and  the  speedy  disappearance  of  these  gold  pieces  were  the 
chief  reasons  why  Germany  adopted  a  completely  firm  system  recently. 

In  the  United  States,  the  "trade-dollar"  has  been  made,  probably,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  also  be  used  for  export,  and  bring  to  the  country, 
or  enable  it  to  hold,  more  gold. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  no  legal  tender  be  given  to  this 
piece,  if  it  is  only  intended  for  export,  that  bar-silver  may  as  well  be 
sent  by  merchants,  being  so  much  cheaper,  and  1  per  cent,  discount  on 
this  would  have  done  as  much  as  the  5  per  cent,  more  silver  in  the 
trade-dollar.  But  if  legal  tender  were  assigned  to  this  dollar,  even  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  United  States  would  suffer  a  great  disappointment. 
Giving,  by  means  of  this  dollar,  an  additional  impulse,  and  a  quasi-offi- 
cial one,  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  dollar 
would,  nevertheless,  return.  So  long  as  (until  1873)  the  tacit  balance 
between  the  three  groups  was  maintained,  with  a  tendency  for  legisla- 
tion toward  gold,  the  German  gold  coins  went  definitely  abroad  and  were 
melted  down.  But  should  the  reverse  experiment  be  tried  by  the  United 
States  now,  when  the  balance  of  the  groups  is  upset  and  the  legislative 
tendency  against  silver,  that  silver  will  inevitably  return  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  even  limited  tender.  At  present,  the  trade-dollar  may 
still  be  taken  by  the  Chinese;  but  at  a  certain  point  the  punishment  of 
having  first  reduced  the  price  of  silver  by  its  means  will  fall  upon  the 
authors.  The  abrogation  of  the  law  of  tender  in  such  a  case,  which, 
even  when  limited,  admits  of  a  certain  hold,  would  not  only  be  a  serious 
disturbance  to  the  painfully-recovered  specie  basis,  but  would  involve 
heavy  loss  to  the  parties  interested  at  home,  and  give  them  a  claim  to 
compensation  by  the  Government. 

It  has,  in  reality,  been  recognized  that  these  experiments  with  "com- 
mercial" money  are  contrary  to  both  the  science  and  practice  of  money; 
that  the  state  cannot  hold  this  quasi-neutral  position.  And,  altogether, 
it  is  evident  that  such  proposals  originated  in  the  desire  of  certain  par- 
ties to  act  as  the  "judicious  bottleholders,"  and  to  satisfy  a  principle  to 
which  they  are  wedded,  and  yet  leave  open  a  door  for  supposed  "  lib- 
erty." It  seems  as  if  this  ambiguous  position  is  still  under  considera- 
tion in  the  United  States.* 

The  ground  upon  which  this  "neutral  or  compromising"  party  stands 
as  between  the  mono-metallic  and  bi-metallic  system  having  thus  been 

*As  an  illustration  of  this  matter,  I  quote  here  from  Dr.  Linderman's  latest  report. 
On  page  20,  paragraph  3,  he  says:  "In  consequence  of  frequent  changes  in  relative 
value,  to  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  two  precious  metals  are  subject,  one  or  the 
other  must  be  the  nearest  approach  to  an  unvarying  standard.  If  gold  be  selected,  sil- 
ver must  be  assigned  to  a  subsidiary  position,  and,  if  silver  be  chosen,  gold  will  then 
naturally  be  used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  italics  are  those  by  the  writer  of 
this  paper;  the  first  two  belong  to  the  ordinary  indistinct  stylo  of  phraseology, 
and  the  doctrine  as  to  unvarying  standard  is  a  matter  of  mere  assertion  copied  from 
other  axiomatic  writers.  But  the  other  two,  that  silver  must  be  assigned  a  subsidiary 
position  and  gold  used  for  commercial  purposes,  if  applied  for  the  purpose  of  striking  an 
equal  balance  of  argument,  are  treacherous,  and  betray  the  bias  of  mind  of  Dr.  Linder- 
man  again.  For,  under  "  subsidiary"  position,  he  means  the  actual  law  condemning 
all  silver  to  a  debased  value,  its  coinage  at  the  option  of  the  state  alone,  and  its  abso- 
lute limitation  of  tender ;  while  by  "  commercial  purposes "  he  evidently  means  the 
coinage  of  gold  pieces  for  the  public  by  the  mint,  against  brassage,  without  debase- 
ment, and  their  optional  tender.  By  "  commercial  purposes  "  he  cannot  mean  the  mere 
use  of  gold  as  ornaments,  for  he  cannot  forbid  people  to  use  gold  for  monetary  pur- 
poses in  the  shape  of  foreign  coin.  In  all  likelihood  he  wishes  to  use  this  treacherous 
statement  in  order  to  apply  it  to  silver  instead  of  gold  through  the  silver  trade-dollar, 
and  he  thereby  shows  that,  either  innocently  or  otherwise,  he  is  entangled  in  the  same 
meshes  of  sophistical  argument  as  the  rest  of  his  party. 
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cleared,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  can  bo  better  appreciated.  Chevalier 
knows  very  well  that  the  law  of  tender  must  be  definite ;  that  no  com- 
promise with  trade-money  is  possible.  Chevalier's  party  says:  "The 
practice  of  the  bi-metallic  system  is  wrong,  for  the  following  reasons:1' 

1.  Fixed  proportions  between  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  established.* 

2.  The  human  law  cannot  give  a  higher  value  to  the  one  or  other 
material  than  its  market-value. 

3.  It  is  absurd  to  call  upon  the  power  of  the  human  law  to  exercise 
its  influence  upon  the  maintenance  of  fixed  proportions  of  value  between 
gold  and  silver. 

These  axioms  all  turn  upon  the  same  main  principles  of  the  denial  of 
the  force  of  the  human  law,  and  in  the  form  stated  seem  not  only  con- 
secutively affirmative  of  each  other,  but,  as  stands  to  reason,  they  must 
form  the  basis  for  the  practical  purposes  in  view. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  gold  party  is  prepared  with  a  practical 
proposal  of  its  own;  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  practice  should  not  only 
involve  no  error  which  might  be  disputed  on  its  own  merits,  but  that 
above  all  it  should  not  violate  the  very  doctrines  of  the  party  itself. 

What  do  the  practical  proposals  of  the  gold  party  involve?  In  spite 
of  the  first  of  its  rules,  the  gold  party  fixes  the  proportion  in  the  coin- 
age of  gold  and  silver  at  a  definite  ratio.  Had  they  their  way,  they 
would  probably  entirely  abolish  the  use  of  silver,  even  as  subsidiary 
money,  but  pieces  smaller  than  5  francs  cannot  be  made  of  gold,  and 
this  size  is  already  condemned  by  experts  as  being  too  small.  Thus,  in 
setting  up  their  plea  against  fixity  of  proportion,  the  gold  party  comes 
into  contact  with  a  distinct  natural  fact,  and  is  compelled  to  accept  it 
contrary  to  its  own  law.  Further,  it  proposes  that  the  silver  coin  so 
fixed  shall  be  deliberately  debased  and  pass  for  a  higher  value  than  the 
cost  of  the  metal,  the  difference  to  be  supplied  by  law.  This  violates 
the  second  rule,  and  as  the  market-value  of  silver  declines  it  further 
widens  the  gulf.  To  what  this  will  ultimately  lead  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here,  although  the  difficulties  and  forgeries  likely  to  arise  may 
in  the  end  constitute  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  positions  in  which 
the  monetary  system  could  be  placed.  But  by  so  doing  the  gold  party 
admit  that  the  human  law  has  even  the  power  of  permanently  giving 
a  value  to  a  thing  which  it  does  not  possess  intrinsically,  and  which,  in 
fact,  has  been  deliberately  debased,  and  is  to  be  kept  permanently  so 
at  a  permanent  difference  of  value  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions, and  increasing  beyond  these  as  silver  becomes  more  and  more 
demonetized.  The  bi-metallic  party  does  not  claim  this  kind  of  power 
of  the  human  law ;  it  does  not  debase  the  coin,  and  only  proposes  to 
•deal  with  the  moderate  fluctuations  before  mentioned. 

But,  it  will  here  be  said,  these  silver  coins  will  only  be  legal  tender 
for  £2  or  less.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  within  these  narrow  limits  of 
use  any  real  difference  in  value  cannot  be  so  easily  absorbed  as  in  the 
wider  and  almost  unlimited  field  of  bi-metallic  tender,  the  question  of 
tender  is  one  entirely  separate  from  the  above  principles.  Upon  what 
grounds  of  science  can  the  legal  tender  be  fixed  at  £2,  or  more  or  less"? 
There  is  absolutely  none.  The  only  thing  upon  which  the  gold  party 
can  fall  back  is  the  practice  of  England.  That  practice  itself  is  a  matter 
of  accident.  No  scientific  principle  is  available  to  show  why  England 
adopted  the  rate  of  C6  pence  per  ounce  of  its  silver  coinage,  when  the 
bi-metallic  rate  of  1  to  15J  gives  60§  pence  per  ounce.  The  only  experi- 
ence made  is  that  at  this  rate,  and  the  limit  of  tender  of  £2,  it  did  not 
pay  imitators  of  coin  to  forge  shillings  in  as  good  silver  as  that  of  the 
mint.  If  any  higher  or  lower  rate  than  66  pence  had  been  adopted,  the 
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limit  of  tender  might  have  required  more  reduction  or  allowed  some 
expansion.  The  question  of  degrees  of  profit  to  be  derived  by  imitating 
such  coin  in  good  sterling  silver  is  in  itself  expansive,  and  furnishes  no 
principle.  As  long  as  silver  remained  at  1  to  15J,  or  thereabout,  the 
English  practice  of  66  pence  and  £2  tender  had  a  certain  basis  of 
experience,  but  now  that  the  case  is  reversed  and  silver  has  fallen,  and 
will  fall  much  more  if  the  gold  party  succeed,  that  experience  must 
enter  into  a  totally  different  phase.  Yet  the  gold  party  would  even  now 
adopt  an  identical  plan. 

The  great  objection  which  the  gold  party  has  to  the  practice  of  the 
bi  metallic  system  rests  on  the  plea  that  mere  experience  is  not  science. 
But  here  they  not  only  adopt  a  "practice,"  but  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  "practicing"  upon  the  practice.  The  result  of  this  secondary 
practice  can  be  inferred  from  the  result  of  the  spread  of  the  gold  valuation 
itself,  and  the  inevitable  great  fall  in  silver  in  case  of  its  success.  The 
plainest  common  sense  can  appreciate  the  inconsistency  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  the  confusion  which  must  follow  thereon. 

To  those  educated  in  the  rules  of  logic,  an  appeal  may  be  made  as 
regards  the  third  portion  of  the  maxim  quoted,  "  that  it  is  absurd  to  call 
upon  the  power  of  the  human  law  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
maintenance  of  fixed  proportions  of  money-value  between  gold  and 
silver." 

In  the  previous  pages  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  supporting 
OT  positive  force  of  the  human  law.  But  all  this  may  pass  for  nothing, 
for  the  gold  party  virtually  admits  at  least  that  the  human  law  has  a 
power,  only  they  require  the  use  of  this  power  in  order  to  entirely 
extinguish  the  use  of  silver  as  legal  tender.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
here  to  discuss  the  exact  propriety  in  the  use  of  the  words  positive  and 
negative  power  of  the  law ;  the  logician  will  fully  appreciate  their  mean- 
ing ;  and  what  must  now  be  decided  by  him  as  a  matter  founded  upon 
the  plainest  rules  of  logic  is,  whether  any  free  agency  which  has  the 
power  to  counteract  and  exercise  a  negative  effect  upon  a  thing  does 
not  also  possess  the  power  of  upholding  and  exercising  a  positive  effect 
upon  it.  In  the  form  given  before,  if  a  thing  has  a  natural  value  of, 
say,  100,  and  the  law  (as  part  of  the  constituent  influences  the  demand) 
deprives  it  of  a  proportion  of,  say,  50  or  90,  leaving  50  or  10,  would  it 
not  also  add  these  proportions  by  its  application  to  the  contrary  effect  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  question  here  concerns  at  first  a  purely 
logical  matter ;  all  concurrent  circumstances  outside  this  simple  prob- 
lem must  be  accounted  extraneous,  and  that  they  can  only  arise  in  the 
practice  of  other  matters.  The  practice  itself,  as  under  the  bi- metallic 
system,  confirms  the  view  taken  by  the  bi-metallic  party,  and  even  a 
large  portion  of  the  gold  party,  as  stated  before,  admits  that  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  fixed  proportions  would  be  successful  as  a  matter  of 
practice  apart  from  theory. 

Whether  Chevalier  admits  that  the  human  law  has  an  influence  upon 
the  matter  or  not,  one  thing  seems  in  accord  with  his  own  objections  to 
such  legislation,  viz,  that  the  party  who  makes  least  use  of  the  human 
law  has  the  best  title  to  be  right.  One  of  the  bi- metal  lists,  Cernuschi, 
it  is  true,  insists  upon  saying  that  the  human  law  decreeing  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals  as  money  is  the  chief  element  which  supports  its  value. 
And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  under  the  gold  valuation,  silver  is 
almost  completely  suppressed,  and  its  natural  value  thereby  counter- 
acted by,  say,  90  per  cent.,  leaving  but  10,  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
that  natural  value  of  100  would  become  increased  by  90  per  cent., 
Cernuschi  is  in  the  abstract  as  right  as  Chevalier  with  his  denial  of  all. 
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Cernuschi  is  also  right  when,  descending  to  the  practical  ground  of 
coinage  law,  he  maintains  that  any  proportion  adopted  by  law  would 
support  itself  by  its  own  force.  Thus,  if  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  or  1  to 
5  were  desired  by  universal  law,  and  private  coinage  forbidden,  (as  a 
matter  of  course  it  must  always  be  so,)  nobody  could  possibly  obtain 
conversion  into  legal-tender  coin  of  gold  and  silver  than  upon  these 
terms.  That  this  would  lower  the  value  of  gold,  for  instance,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  legal- tender  right  given,*  drive  it  into  other  uses,  is  clear ; 
nor  is  this  here  a  question  of  expediency  or  wisdom  of  action.  In  the 
plain  matter  of  force,  Cernuschi  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  propor- 
tions of  1  to  2  or  1  to  1  could  thus  be  insisted  upon,  and  that  the  force 
would  be  on  his  side. 

The  writer  does  not  go  so  far  as  Cernuschi,  for  he  has  shown  in  pre- 
vious pages  that  the  precious  metals  have  a  natural  intrinsic  value, 
which,  combined  with  their  use  as  money,  has  brought  about  a  relative 
proportion  of  1  to  15£.  I  have  also  shown  that  the  variations  in  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  1873  were  within  1  to  15|  and  15f,  viz, 
about  2  per  cent,  over  or  under  the  1  to  15J.  Now,  whether  a  universal 
understanding  may  modify  and  tranquilize  even  this  small  difference, 
it  is  evident  that,  during  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  extra 
force  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  human  law  would  only  have  been 
required  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  positive  direction  for  one  or 
the  other  metal. 

The  gold  party,  however,  wishes  to  turn  the  negative  force  of  100  per 
cent,  of  this  human  law  to  the  complete  suppression  of  silver  as  legal- 
tender  money ;  but  if,  more  by  way  of  joke  than  otherwise,  it  be  as- 
sumed, for  instance,  that  the  use  of  silver  as  subsidiary  coin  saves  10 
per  cent,  of  it,  it  may  be  said  "  that  the  gold  party,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, claims  90  per  cent,  of  the  force  of  the  human  law  in  its  oppres- 
sive direction,  while  the  bi  metallic  party  requires  but  2  per  cent,  of 
the  law  for  upholding  the  equilibrium." 

High-minded  logicians  must  be  called  upon  to  decide- whether  the  sup- 
posed "  abstract "  principle  upon  which  the  gold  party  bases  its  proposals 
can  stand  against  the  real  abstract  principle  here  made  manifest,  and 
whether  by  this  light  it  does  not  now  appear  as  a  thoroughly  idle  and 
false  pretense.  Unfortunately  many  of  our  philosophers  know  little  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  gold  and  silver  business,  the  nice  adjustment 
of  all  the  details.  Those  who  see  it  come  and  go  know  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied  ;  what  its  real  office' in  actual  social  life  amounts 
to  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  always  versed  in,  or  have  not  the 
time  to  enter  into  the  abstract  question  of  logic.  But  among  these 
business  men  there  are  many  who  oannot  understand  why  the  world, 
which  for  the  last  6,000  years  or  more  has  issued  gold  and  silver  as  legal- 
tender  money,  should  now  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  discard  the  latter. 
It  goes  against  their  instinct  to  admit  that  the  world  has  been  wrong  all 
this  time,  and  that  the  gold  party  should  have  been  so  very  clever  as  to 
have  found  this  out  at  last.  Yet  they  must  either  admit  that  this  is  so,  or 
they  must  give  way  to  the  suspicion  that  the  matter  involves  a  gigantic 
lioax. 

The  latter  feeling  is  now  making  general  progress.  The  writers  in  favor 
of  the  bi-metallic  systems  a  few  years  ago  were  laughed  at,  in  England 
especially,  as  heretics.  But  since  their  anticipations  have  been  veri- 
.fied  by  results,  their  ranks  have  been  joined  by  many  others ;  econo- 

*  The  "  legal-tender"  right  Lere  alluded  to  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "com- 
mercial purposes"  of  Dr.  Linderiuau,  before  alluded  to,  iu  order  to  be  made  to  serve  as 
proving  the  writer  inconsistent. 
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mists  as  well  as  business  men  who  were  hitherto  firm  believers  in  the 
gold  valuation  (partially  through  habit)  have  now  gone  deeper  into  the 
question,  and  clearly  see  the  state  of  the  case.  The  prevalent  opinion 
among  them  is  that  the  immense  sacrifices  which  the  world  is  asked  to 
make  on  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gold  party  cannot  be  justified  by 
the  appearance  of  the  case ;  that  doctrines  of  this  kind  must  involve 
an  impracticable  element  of  the  nature  of  a  hoax,  and  the  feeling  of 
indignation  under  which  they  labor  at  the  pretense  to  infallibility  ex- 
hibited by  the  gold  party  may  possibly  find  some  support  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  logical  aspect  of  the  matter  here  attepmted. 

The  writer  of  this  and  others  have  elsewhere  discussed  a  great  many 
of  the  numerous  special  points  of  the  controversy  to  which  reference 
may  be  had.  The  object  of  this  treatise  is  merely  that  of  leading  the 
case  into  this  special  channel,  so  as  to  try  conclusions  upon  the  special 
ground  reached. 

The  name  of  Chevalier  has  been  designated  here  as  that  of  the  head 
of  the  gold  party,  because,  besides  quoting  the  old  English  economists, 
the  modern  embryo  writers  in  favor  of  gold  all  betray  that  they  have 
been  influenced  by  the  main  doctrines  which  Chevalier  represents.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  main  doctrine  should  seduce  the  un- 
wary, who  have  neither  the  finer  logical  nor  the  more  detailed  technical 
education  required,  yet  in  their  assumed  superior  knowledge  no  doubt 
fancy  that  they  possess  the  full  measure  of  both.  At  the  same  time  the 
position  of  Chevalier  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether 
he  takes  the  case  on  the  international  or  the  national  ground.  The  fact 
that  at  a  time  when  the  circulation  of  France  consisted  mostly  of  silver 
he  advocated  the  demonetization  of  gold,  while  when  more  gold  came 
into  France  he  turned  completely  round  and  now  wants  the  world  to 
abandon  silver,  is  noteworthy.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  allu- 
sion to  this  implies  anything  against  the  honor  of  Monsieur  Chevalier, 
even  if  "nationality"  in  an  economist  were  not  thoroughly  justifiable; 
but  that,  in  spite  of  the  general  ground  upon  which  he  occasionally 
places  the  matter,  it  is  France  which  is  uppermost  in  his  mind,  is  clear 
He  places  France  in  the  wrong.  All  the  "  fluctuations"  and  "  incongru- 
ities" which  in  reality  are  due  to  the  conflict  between  other  nations  (no- 
tably the  English  gold  and  the  Indian  silver  valuation,  between  which 
France  is  situated)  he  ascribes  to  the  bi-metallic  system.  A  number  of 
matters  of  a  petty  character  are  thus  made  important  by  his  placing 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

It  would  seem  singular,  at  all  events,  that  an  economist  of  his  stand- 
ing, especially  when  the  above  inconsistency  as  to  gold  and  silver  is 
borne  in  mind,  should  so  persistently  refuse  to  attach  importance  to 
other  nations,  and  try  conclusions,  so  as  to  prove  them  in  the  wrong. 
This  seems  all  the  more  reasonable  to  suggest  when  other  advocates  of 
the  gold  valuation,  as  they  now  do,  declare  that  France  has  hitherto 
been  the  "safety- valve  "of  the  universal  monetary  system,  as  it  stood 
until  1873,  by  reason  of  its  bi-metallism.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
an  increased  number  of  safety-valves  would  lead  to  a  better  state  of 
things,  and  that  finally  if  all  the  nations  were  "  safety-valves,"  so  to 
speak,  there  would  be  absolute  safety.  Dr.  Soetherr,  the  leader  of  the 
gold  party  in  Germany,  asserts  this,  and  it  is  a  plain  logical  truth. 

Chevalier,  however,  be  it  stated  with  all  due  respect  for  so  eminent  a 
man,  is  too  much  of  an  Anglo-Frenchman.  However  meritorious  the 
striving  after  examples  may  be,  (and  who  can  deny  but  that  England  is 
a  great  example  1)  yet  the  very  nature  of  the  relative  imperfection  of  so- 
cial arrangements  demands  that  an  economist  should  reserve  a  little 
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room  for  error.  Chevalier  seems  to  do  this  in  many  other  matters,  but 
on  this  subject  of  money  he  appears  to  be  determined,  and,  as  all  the 
doctrinism  and  the  proud  practice  of  England  support  him,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  responsible  and  most  influential  factor,  for  good 
or  evil,  in  this  question. 

Upon  France  and  the  Latin  Union  this  good  or  evil  will  finally  depend. 
There  are  some  people  who  believe  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
France  abandon  the  bi-metallic  system.  This  is  a  palpable  error.  So 
long  as  silver  stands  again  at  57  pence  per  ounce  in  England,  (as  afr  the 
present  moment,  January,  1877,)  there  is  no  pressing  need  for  its  de- 
mouetization'in  France.  But  even  at  that  price  the  5-francs  silver  piece 
is  not  worth  5  francs,  and  it  does  not  accord  with  the  people  of  France, 
nor  is  it  reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  international  valuation,  that 
this  should  be  passed  over.  Further,  France  cannot  expose  herself  to 
the  contingency  of  a  greater  insecurity  on  this  matter.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that,  of  all  countries,. France  would  be  the  best  able  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  the  demonetization  policy.  Her  stock  of  .gold  is  as 
3  to  1  to  silver,  and  if  the  latter  were  sold  at  say  50  per  cent,  loss,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  12£  per  cent,  on  the  whole  stock  of  money. 

The  country  has  experienced  a  much  greater  loss  with  ease,  and,  as  far 
as  the  much  more  momentous  limitation  and  loss  in  the  world's  trade  at 
large  is  concerned,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  France  will  certainly 
give  her  a  relatively  easier  position  than  other  nations.  Unless,  therefore, 
something  is  done  by  other  countries  toward  restoring  silver,  France 
must  ultimately  also  demonetize  it. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Chevalier  is  unquestionably  right  when  he 
insists  upon  France  to  adopt  the  gold  valuation,  and  this  must  make 
the  importance  of  his  influence  and  the  danger  of  his  penchant  and  pol- 
icy all  the  more  clear.  At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  obvious  that 
if  Chevalier  were  large-minded  enough,  instead  of  seeking  the  causes  of 
the  mischief  in  France,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  outside  world ;  if 
he  were  willing  to  subject  his  conception  to  a  strict  logical  analysis,  and 
judge  of  the  practical  history  of  the  whole  matter  in  a  more  unbiased 
spirit,  he  would  pave  the  way  for  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  solu- 
tion of  this  momentous  problem.  But  important  as  Chevalier  is,  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  the  writer  has  ventured  to  deal  somewhat  impet- 
uously with  his  views,  there  must  be  men  in  other  nations  whose  philo- 
sophical training  and  technical  acquirements  are  independent  enough 
for  the  true  solution. 

The' writer  trusts, that  in  the  United  States  a  new  school  of  economy 
may  be  formed  upon  this  matter.  Granted  that  all  respect  should  be 
paid  to  the  economists  of  by-gone  times,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  inventions  and  improvements  in  both  the  national  and  international 
intercourse  have  not  only  altered  a  great  many  of  the  practical  points 
upon  which  they  turned  theirconjectures  and  arguments,  but  that  many 
of  these  improvements  have  brought  to  better  recognition  some  princi- 
ples which  now  appear  almost  new.  While  ready  to  profit  from  the 
teachings  of  old,  there  ought  to  be  many  nowadays  who  are  abl  •,  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  to  construe  the  framework  of  social  life,  as  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  monetary  standard  and  currency,  in  thorough  inde- 
pendence and  on  better-understood  principles. 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  "refinement"  and  better  "understanding" 
involve  the  truth,  and  gave  peace  and  health;  while  the  destructive 
process  which  the  gold  party  recommends  as  regards  silver  is  but  the 
consequence  of  a  weak  and  baffled,  but  presumptuous  and  mischievous 
intelligence,  which  in  human  affairs,  in  politics,  social  and  individual 
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matters,  so  often  leads  to  misfortune  and  crime.  And  the  consequences  of 
the  committal  of  this  crime  against  the  well-being  of  mankind  which  the 
doctorsbip  of  Michel  Chevalier  and  his  party  is  ready  to  commit  will  be 
patent  to  all  who  earnestly  study  the  effects  which  it  must  ha  vein  every 
direction. 

Strict  and  honorable  accountability  ought  to  reckon  with  this  problem ; 
it  will  show  what  fearful  and  irresistible  ruin  this  crime  will  bring  to 
the  general  commerce  and  happiness  of  the  world,  and  to  every  active 
individual  factor  and  his  dependents  concerned  therein.  May  the 
American  Commission  at  this  crisis  succeed  in  establishing  the  scientific 
and  practical  truth  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world. 


E.  DE  PARIEU. 

LEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Paris,  March  10,  3877. 

Sm  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  letter 
on  the  silver  question  by  Mr.  de  Parieu  to  Mr.  Washburne,  published  in 
Le  Fraugais  of  the  24th  ultimo,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  send  you  a 
copy  in  my  dispatch  No.  14CO,  of  dateMarch  3,  1877. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  E.  HITT. 
Hon.  HAMILTON  FISH, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[Translation.] 
[From  Le  Fran$ais,  Saturday,  February  24,  1877.] 

Mr.  E.  de  Parieu,  senator,  has  addressed  to  Mr.  Washburne,  the  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  the  following  letter: 

PARIS,  February  18,  1877. 

SIR  :  In  a  remarkable  note,  which  is  republished  in  the  Siecle  of  the 
29th  of  January  last,  you  depict  the  state  of  the  monetary  question  iu 
Europe,  and  you  intend  this  picture  for  the  information  and  study  of 
your  countrymen.  It  was  an  enlightened  and  cosmopolitan  thought 
which  led  you  to  this  patient  examination  of  questions  heretofore  too 
little  studied,  and  to  which  you  have  called  the  attention  of  your  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  honor  you  do  my  works,  in  citing  them  several  times  in  the  course 
of  your  own,  emboldens  me  to  submit  to  you  some  views,  not  only  on 
the  points  which  you  have  discussed,  but  also  on  some  facts  connected 
with  the  monetary  question,  and  especially  the  facts  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  your  own  grand  and  interesting  country. 

You  examine,  with  the  ardor  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  philan- 
thropist, "  the  great  monetary  problem  now  impending  over  the  world," 
to  use  your  own  expression,  and  on  this  subject  you  pass  in  review  the 
arguments  of  the  bi-metallists  and  of  the  mono-metallisls,  doing  me  the 
honor  to  count  me  among  the  latter. 

I  have  heretofore  had  occasion,  sir,  to  protest  against  the  application 
of  the  term  mono-metalllsm  to  the  doctrine  of  a  single  gold  standard,  as 
it  is  practiced  iu  Great  Britain,  and  as  I  have  advocated  it  with  my 
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feeble  voice  in  France.  To  wish  a  single  standard,  a  single  currency, 
which  should  be  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  is  not  to  wish 
that  there  should  be  but  one  metal  in  the  monetary  system. 

Silver  plays  an  important  part  still  in  the  single  gold-standard  system 
practiced  in  England,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  state  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  single  gold  standard  is  in  fact  reconcilable  with  a  real  and  perfectly 
reasonable  tri-metallism,  admitting  the  use  of  silver  and  copper,  under 
different  limits,  below  gold.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  reject  the  use  of 
this  word  mono-metallism,  an  invention  of  the  adversary,  who  is  pleased 
to  give  an  exaggerated  and  absurd  appearance  to  the  most  reasonable 
of  doctrines. 

But  I  wish  to  offer  a  sort  of  rectification,  or  at  least  of  attenuation, 
on  a  point  still  more  important — one  of  the  points  of  view  prominent  in 
your  learned  discussion. 

Yes,  sir.  while  we  may  seek  the  advantages  of  a  common  currency 
among  nations,  we  may  admit  that  the  monetary  problem  is  not  abso- 
lutely identical  among  them  all. 

Money  has  incoutestably  a  relation  with  the  prices  in  use  in  different 
nations  and  with  their  economic  condition.  There  have  been  some  at 
times  who  have  treated  with  disdain  the  aphorism  of  General  Mansfield 
in  his  work  on  moneys :  that  iron  is  the  monetary  metal  of  a  people 
extreinelj-  poor,  copper  that  of  a  people  who  are  poor,  silver  of  a  people 
who  are  well  to  do,  and  gold  of  a  people  who  are  rich. 

For  my  part,  I  consider  this  remark  profoundly  sensible.  Among  a 
half-barbarous  horde  where  there  is  no  trade,  except  in  simple  articles 
of  food  and  a  few  coarse  tools,  what  would  one  do  with  a  gold-piece  of 
higher  value  than  the  sum  needed  for  the  usual  purchases  and  sales  ? 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Sweden,  a  poor  country,  got  along  with 
copper  money  coined  in  large  pieces,  and  England  already  showed  the 
growth  of  its  riches  by  the  importance  of  its  gold  currency,  while  silver 
predominated  in  the  other  European  monetary  systems. 

I  believe,  sir,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  monetary  problem  which  is 
common  to  every  rich  and  civilized  people  of  our  time;  but  that  the 
solutions  of  this  problem  undergo  certain  variations  in  the  case  of  peo- 
ples too  far  removed  from  each  other  in  the  scale  of  riches  and  civilization. 
That  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  superfluity  of  a  great  quantity 
of  silver,  about  which  some  persons  are  anxious  in  case  the  gold 
standard  should  predominate,  is  not  to  my  mind  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  agreement  of  the  most  advanced  nations  in  the  adoption  of  that 
standard. 

It  will  always  be  necessary  to  have  enough  silver  for  small  change 
among  a  people  who  accept  the  gold  standard;  it  will  also  be  needed  as 
the  dominant  money  of  other  nations  less  advanced ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  nations  prepared  for  the  gold  standard 
increases,  there  will  be  other  nations  for  whom  the  use  of  silver  as 
money  will  be  progress. 

It  is  in  this  light,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  regard  the  monetary 
problem  in  its  generality  Identical  only  among  nations  which  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  civilization. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1876  are  not  reconcilable 
with  the  legal  relation  between  the  value  of  that  metal  and  the  value  of 
gold  as  established  by  the  laws  of  certain  countries.  This  legal  relation 
might  be  generalized,  yet  the  fluctuations  of  price,  due,  for  instance, 
to  the  variations  in  production,  would  still  disturb  it.  The  idea  of 
arriving  at  stability  by  the  mere  hypothetical  extension  of  the  money-mar- 
ket is  a  pure  illusion.  The  English  journal,  the  Economist,  of  the  30th  of 
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last  December,  in  a  vigorous  article,  seems  to  me  to  have  given  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  chimera  of  the  pretended  universal  bi-metallisui  and  its 
marvellous  effects.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  our  society, 
advanced  in  riches,  silver  as  a  metal  for  currency  has  another  disad- 
vantage besides  its  instability  of  value.  It  has  also  the  serious  objec- 
tion of  being  inconvenient.  Prices, have  become  so  high  and  luxury 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  to  carry  in  silver  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  daily  expenditures,  especially  when  travelling,  is  for  many 
persons  a  real  annoyance. 

And  if  the  forced  circulation  of  paper  money  did  not  conceal  the 
exact  situation  of  the  country  in  this  respect  we  would  perceive  among 
ourselves,  in  the  unlimited  use  of  silver  money,  a  cause  of  embarrass- 
ment which  would  be  felt  by  every  mind,  and  would  lead  to  general 
complaint. 

Corregio,  it  is  said,  died  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  caused  by 
fulfilling  an  obligation  to  carry  for  a  certain  distance  the  price  of  a 
picture  which  was  paid  for  in  copper. 

Many  of  our  artists  would  find  an  inconvenience,  not  so  mortal  I  hope, 
but  still  seriously  felt,  if,  in  a  locality  where  bank-notes  were  wanting, 
they  had  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  the  price  in  silver  of  their  pictures. 

This  inconvenience  of  silver  as  a  monetary  metal  concurs  with  its 
instability  in  value  to  hasten  the  progress  of  several  European  countries 
towards  the  gold  standard.  It  will  explain  to  you,  perhaps,  sir,  why, 
since  your  note  was  prepared,  Belgium  has  emphasized  more  strongly 
than  ourselves  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver  five-franc  pieces, 
limiting  them  by  law,  as  I  had  proposed  to  the  French  senate,  and  why 
Spain  herself,  belonging  virtually  to  the  Latin  union,  is  preparing  for 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  as  was  declared  lately  by  Mr.  Jacobs 
in  a  learned  address  on  the  monetary  question  delivered  by  him  in 
Belgium.* 

Holland  is  a  little  less  advanced  in  this  way  than  your  learned  note 
supposes.  But  the  conversion  of  the  silver  standard  to  a  gold  one  can 
only  be  accomplished  there  by  degrees  all  the  more  slowly,  as  Holland 
is  ambitious  to  extend  this  transformation,  at  least  partially,  to  its 
Asiatic  possessions  as  well  as  to  its  European  territory .t 

The  United  States  of  North  America,  sir,  seem  to  protest  against  this 
movement.  That  country  is  so  important  in  the  world,  its  example  in 
certain  things  is  so  powerful,  it  is  so  worthy  of  being  considered  even 
in  the  observations  and  studies  of  our  Europe,  that  you  will  excuse  me 
if  I  call  your  attention  a  little  to-  its  monetary  course,  not  only  because 
of  its  place  in  modern  civilization,  but  also  because  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  represented  by  you  among  our  nation. 

At  the  time  of  the  monetary  conference  of  1867,  sir,  Xorth  America, 
represented  at  that  conference  by  Mr.  Kuggles,  took  a  lively  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  body.  The  proceedings  of  the  international  con- 
ference were  translated  into  English  in  your  country,  and  diffused  to  the 
number  of  G,000  copies  in  your  vast  territory.  An  authorized  voice 
from  your  Senate  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  conference,  and  six  years 
later,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1873,  a  law  was  passed  which  struck  the  silver 
dollar  from  your  list  of  moneys,  and  indirectly  established  the  system 
of  the  gold  standard.  The  "preceding  year  a  message  of  President 
Grant,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1872,  had  even  proclaimed  gold  the  stand- 
ard of  value  for  the  whole  world.  Austria,  by  its  loans  made  in  gold, 
combined  with  its  legislation  founded  on  the  silver  standard,  seems  to 
conform  to  this  principle.  We  note  this  incidentally.  Things  followed 

*  See  Le  Franeais  of  November  22,  1876. 

t  See  the  Allegemeiue  Zeitung  of  Augsburg,  February  7, 1877. 
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their  course  in  this  direction  in  your  country  until  the  great  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  occurred  in  187G ;  then  a  bill  appeared  in  your  legisla- 
tion, adopted  in  the  mouth  of  April  last,  which  made  silver  legal  tender 
up  to  the  amount  of  $50.  This  measure,  though  a  little  out  of  the  pre- 
cedents of  legislation  in  regard  to  a  single  gold  standard,  in  reality  re- 
spected the  principle  of  it  perfectly.  We  ourselves  proposed,  in  1870, 
in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  monetary  inquiry,  to  allow 
silver  to  be  legal  tender  as  high  as  100  francs.  But  your  people  have 
taken  a  liking  to  the  resumption  of  coining,  which  has  taken  place  for 
small  payments  in  specie  on  the  basis  of  this  bill.  An  issue  of  23,846,- 
000  silver  dollars  in  your  country,  in  1876,  contributed  to  raise  the  price 
of  silver  throughout  the  world.* 

The  reaction  against  a  single  standard  of  gold  has  since  that  time 
declared  itself  emphatically  in  a  proposition  adopted  in  your  House  of 
Bepresentatives,t  and  which  tends  to  the  re-establishment  of  your  old 
silver  dollar  .as  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  with  the  legal  rela- 
tion to  gold  of  about  1  to  16. 

A  committee  of  your  Senate  has  the  subject  under  examination ;  an 
amendment  presented  by  Mr.  Sherman  indicates  its  importance,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  wait  for  an  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion before  deciding. 

Men  who,  like  myself,  hope  earnestly  for  the  renewal  of  the  concilia- 
tory movement  of  1867  among  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  two 
worlds,  entertain  wishes  on  this  subject  which  you  can  readily  divine. 

If  new  views  invalidate  those  of  the  conference  of  1867,  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  these  views  discussed  in  a  new  conference.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  temptation  of  local  interest  easy  to  understand  had  influ- 
enced the  dispositions  of  the  American  representatives  in  favor  of  home 
producers  of  silver,  seeking  to  place  under  the  best  conditions  a  metal 
the  employment  of  which  as  money  would  revive  its  price,  all  disinter- 
ested observers  would  be  struck  with  the  purely  ephemeral  advantage  of 
this  measure.  After  the  temporary  profit  realized  by  the  producers  of 
silver  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  Union,  the  price  of  silver  would  no 
longer  have  a  double  support. 

After  the  flow  of  a  certain  amount  of  silver  into  the  monetary  system 
of  North  America  had  once  been  realized,  it  would  be  found  that  an  act 
of  interior  commerce  had,  in  a  manner,  been  accomplished,  rather  than 
an  act  of  general  and  far-sighted  legislation. 

Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  legislation  of  your  country  would  risk 
being  less  the  principle  of  reaction  against  the  gold  standard  than  a  relief 
offered  temporarily  to  the  enlightened  nations  who  adopt  it,  and  who 
would  profit  by  it  tor  the  transformation  of  their  system  of  metallic  cir- 
culation. 

Already,  it  seems,  glancing  over  the  statements  in  the  English  Econ- 
omist in  relation  to  the  receipts  of  silver  in  the  market  of  London,  that 
Germany  avails  herself,  with  incontestable  ability,  of  the  rise  of  price  for 
several  months  past,  caused  by  the  emission  of  American  silver  money. 
She  is  preparing  to  complete  her  reform  by  striking  gold  pieces  of  10 
marks  and  of  5  marks. 

As  to  us,  who,  while  reserving,  or  appearing  to  reserve,  the  question 
of  principle,  have  for  eighteen  months  suspended  all  admission  of  silver 
at  the  office  of  our  mint,  the  affluence  of  gold  in  our  mint  seems  to  repay 
us  for  renouncing  the  coinage  of  silver.  Since  the  1st  of  Jauuarj-  we 
have  struck  no  less  than  28,426,160  francs. 

*  See  the  Economist  of  the  23d  December,  1876. 
t  See  the  Economist  of  the  10th  February,  1877. 
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The  progressive  and  intelligent  political  economists  of  Europe  who  are 
occupied  with  monetary  questions  will  therefore  be  divided  between 
the  desire  to  see  America,  in  the  interest  of  general  legislation,  keep  in 
the  path  of  .its  legislation  from  1872  to  1876,  and  that  of  receiving  from 
her  the  means  of  disburdening  their  national  circulation,  at  the  least  cost, 
of  the  ballast  of  silver  which  exceeds  what  is  necessary  for  a  suitable 
amount  of  change. 

It  is  for  America,  it  seems  to  me,  to  choose  between  its  part  in  the 
progress  now  going  forward  and  a  renunciation  of  that  part  to  the  profit 
of  nations  who  are  more  decided.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  seems 
to  me  the  only  one  worthy  of  her,  of  the  part  she  played  in  1807,  of  the 
intellectual  luminaries  she  employs  for  her  guidance,  among  whom  you 
fill  your  place  worthily. 

You  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  having  submitted  these  observations 
to  your  impartial  attention  in  regard  to  an  economic  question  which  you 
have  created,  and  which  holds  your  country  in  suspense;  a  question  upon 
which  the  advanced  nations  of  the  two  worlds  can  extend  to  each  other 
a  friendly  hand,  if  the  grand  instincts  of  modern  democracy  are  every- 
where guarded  by  the  torch  of  philosophy  and  of  true  science. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

E.  DE  PAKIEU, 
Minister  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
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Present :  John  P.  Jones,  chairman  ;  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  George  Willard, 
William  S.  Groesbeck,  Francis  Bowen. 

A.  A.  LOW  EXAMINED. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  place  of  residence  and  occupation? — Answer. 
I  reside  in  Brooklyn,  and  I  am  a  China  merchant. 

Q.  2.  What  is  the  legal  standard  of  value  in  China  ? — A.  They  have 
no  legal  standard  of  value,  properly  speaking. 

Q.  3.  Have  they  any  law  on  that  subject  in  China? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  4.  Have  they  ever  had  a  legal  standard  of  value? — A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of.  The  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  are  paid  in  "  sycee  "  silver. 

Q.  5.  What  is  "  sycee  "  silver  ? — A.  It  is  silver  cast  in  the  form  of  in- 
gots, receives  the  impress  of  the  government,  and  approaches  a  stand- 
ard as  nearly  as  any  other. 

Q.  6.  Of  what  government  does  it  receive  the  impress  ? — A.  Of  the 
Chinese  Government  (or  of  one  of  its  provinces),  as  of  so  much  value ; 
the  quality  of  the  "  sycee  "  is  different  in  different  provinces. 

A.  7.  Has  the  Government  of  China,  a  coin  of  its  own  ? — A.  It  had  not 
when  I  was  there,  and  I  think  it  has  none  now,  excepting  copper  "  cash." 

Q.  8.  How  do  they  arrive  at  the  value,  so  as  to  stamp  it  on  this  "  sycee" 
silver  ? — A.  By  some  analysis,  I  suppose.  They  must  have  some  method 
of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  silver.  I  do  not  understand  the  subject 
myself  very  well. 

Q.  9.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade  ? — A.  Some- 
what, with  Calcutta. 

Q.  10.  Have  you  noticed  the  change  of  the  relation  between  gold  and 
silver  within  the  last  few  years  f — A.  In  what  country  ? 

Q.  11.  In  the  world,  generally. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  12.  Do  you  notice  any  greater  variation  in  this  country  than  else- 
where ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  13.  About  what  time  did  that  change  in  relation  take  place  ? — A. 
There  has  been  a  great  change,  certainly,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  14.  Was  there  any  tendency  to  such  a  change  shown  priorto!873  ? — 
A.  Not  that  I  remember  distinctly ;  it  seems  to  have  followed  the  French 
and  German  war. 

Q.  15.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change  in  the 
relation  between  gold  and  silver  ?— A.  To  the  increased  production  of 
.  silver,  and  the  demonetization  of  silver  coin  in  some  of  the  commercial 
countries  of  the  world,  especially  in  Germany. 

Q.  16.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  since 
1873? — A.  I  have  not  studied  the  subject  with  sufficient  care  to  answer 
this  question. 
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Q.  17.  Then  you  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  tbat  there  has 
been  such  an  increase  since  1873  ? — A.  I  know  it  by  general  admission. 

Q.  18.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  production  of  silver  is  now  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  19.  Or  of  any  time  past? — A.  No;  I  have  not  been  a  student  of 
those  statistics. 

Q.  20.  Is  silver  in  general  use  throughout  the  empire  of  China? — A. 
As  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  medium  in  all  business  that  is  transacted,  un- 
less for  small  payments,  when  copper  "  cash  "  is  used,  which  is  the  only 
coin  they  have. 

Q.  21.  Where  is  that  used? — A.  In  China,  where  it  is  the  only  coin 
known  to  the  country,  being  of  very  inferior  value. 

Q.  22.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  observation  whether  silver  is  used 
in  the  interior  provinces,  or  only  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  inhabitants 
come  in  contact  with  western  merchants  ? — A.  When  I  was  a  resident  of 
China,  frora  1833  to  1840,  the  old  "  Carolus  dollars7'  were  bought,  for 
transmission  to  the  tea  country,  at  a  premium  of  5  to  10  or  15  to  20  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  cut  money,  which  was  then  in  use  at  Canton.  After 
the  trade  with  Shanghae  was  opened,  the  "Carolus  dollar"  and  the 
"  tael"  of  account  became  so  nearly  equal  in  value,  that  they  were 
as  one  in  mercantile  settlements.  The  trade  was  all  conducted  on 
what  was  then  known  as  "  cut"  money,  or  "  shroff"  dollars ;  the  "  cut" 
money  being  the  Mexican  or  other  dollar,  indorsed  and  made  current  by 
a  process  of  shroffing  and  stamping.  In  that  process  they  are  broken 
in  pieces,  examined,  and  stamped  for  the  security  of  the  payee. 

Q.  23.  What  is  meant  by  shroffing  ? — A.  The  passing  of  an  expert 
upon  the  purity  of  a  dollar  examined  by  him.  In  Canton,  "  cut"  mouey 
was  then  the  currency.  Sometimes  the  Mexican  dollars  were  forced 
upon  the  Chinese,  and  then  they  would  be  sold  at  a  discount  of  from  1 
to  5  per  cent.;  of  course  they  could  not  be  used  by  the  natives  in 
their  transactions  with  each  other. 

Q.  24.  How  were  they  forced  upon  the  Chinese  ?-i-A.  In  trade.  They 
were  either  used  in  barter  or  paid  by  the  merchants  to  the  Chinese. 
Of  course  few  or  none  found  their  way  into  circulation  ;  not  being 
acceptable  to  the  Chinese,  they  were  chiefly  used  in  Hong  Kong  or  Lin- 
tin  (the  outside  anchorage  for  opium  ships),  and  from  there  shipped  to 
India  to  pay  for  opium  and  cotton.  But  the  "Carolus  dollar"  was  so 
well  known  to  them,  that  the  premium  on  it  was  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
or  more,  and  afterward  it  got  up  in  Shanghae  to  30  and  40  per  cent., 
and  then  it  became. so  scarce  that  it  ceased  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  trade. 

Q.  25.  The  premium  on  the  "  Carolus  dollar"  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
force  of  habit? — A.  The  force  of  prejudice.  While  the  "Carolus  dol- 
lar" was  at  a  premium  of  7  or  10*per  cent,  the  Mexican  dollar  in  Canton 
was  at  a  discount  of  1  to  6  per  cent.;  whilst  at  Hong  Kong,  only  90 
miles  distant,  it  was  equal  to  "  cut"  money,  and  was  used  for  remit- 
tance to  India  as  well  as  cut  money. 

Q.  26.  Do  you  know  from  observation  how  the  domestic  traffic  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  interior  of  China  and  with  what  medium  of  exchange  ?— 
A.  I  can  only  answer  from  my  general  knowledge,  as  a  former  merchant 
in  China.  I  know  that  dollars  and  copper  "  cash  n  were  used  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Chinese  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  drafts  or  exchange  from 
city  to  city;  but  so  far  as  foreign  trade  with  China  is  concerned  and 

NOTE.— In  revisingthe  testimony  given  by  him,  Mr.  Low  s*ates  that  his  actual  knowl- 
edge of  sycee  siver  is  very  limited,  and  may  not  be  entirely  accurate,  as  it  never  came 
under  his  observation. 
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with  all  the  East,  there  is  but  one  standard  of  value,  viz,  the  pound 
sterling.  By  the  pound  sterling  the  cost  of  all  the  products  of  the  East 
is  determined  to  the  foreigner. 

Q.  27.  The  foreigner  may  determine  the  cost  in  that  way,  but  how  do 
the  Chinese  determine  it  ? — A.  It  is  not  a  question  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  foreigner.  The  foreigner  pays  the  Chinaman  in  the  currency, 
whether  it  be  the  "  trade-dollar,"  the  Mexican  dollar,  or  cut  money,  and 
always  so  many  "trade- dollars,"  so  many  Mexican,  or  so  many  dollars 
in  cut  money  can  be  had  for  the  pound  sterling ;  so  that  nearly  all 
our  trade  with  China,  India,  Java,  Singapore,  and  the  Phillipiue  Islands 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  letters  of  credit  on  London.  We  measure  the 
cost  of  goods  by  the  number  of  dollars  or  rupees  that  we  can  command 
for  a  pound  sterling  in  the  different  places;  but  the  pound  sterling  is 
more  or  less  affected  in  value  by  the  greater  or  lesser  abundance  of  sil- 
ver, and  rates  of  exchange  for  the  pound  sterling  have  varied  very  much 
within  this  year.  Indeed,  there  have  been  fluctuations  such  as  were 
never  known  before  in  the  course  of  the  China  trade.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year  exchange  on  London  was  at  5s.  Qd.  for  the  tael  in 
Shaiighae ;  afew  months  later  it  was  5s.  3d.,  and  the  change  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  silver  from  California  and  other  parts. 
Again,  owing  to  free  purchases  of  raw  silk  several  mouths  ago,  exchange 
went  from  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  8d.  the  tael.  The  tael  is  35  ©  40  per  cent,  more 
than  the  Mexican  dollar.  Again,  the  rate  went  as  suddenly  from  5s.  Sd. 
to  5s.  Id.  and  5s.  2£d,  owing  to  the  rapid  influx  of  silver  into  the  country. 

Q.  28.  Have  you  found  variations  in  the  flow  of  silver  sufficient  to 
produce  these  great  changes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  produce  these  changes  in 
China,  and  the  same  has  been  true  of  India  and  the  East  generally. 

Q.  29.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  flow  of  silver  into  China  be- 
tween 1870  and  1874  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  without  consulting  the  statis- 
tics. So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  great  changes 
referred  to.  For  example,  from  1860  to  1876  exchange  fluctuated  be- 
tween 6s.  3d.  and  5s,  8d.  the  tael  in  Shanghae;  while  in  the  year  1876, 
owing  to  the  general  fall  in  silver  in  Germany,  England,  and  California, 
and  consequent  shipments  to  China,  the  rate  fell  to  5s.  2$.  per  tael. 

Q.  30.  Was  it  the  export  of  a  large  amount  of  silver  to  China  that 
caused  this  fall  in  the  exchanges  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  nbt  independently  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  demand  for  merchandise.  When  there  came  an 
excessive  demand  for  raw  silk,  and  money  became  very  scarce,  then  the 
exchange  being  in  excess  of  the  demand,  went  to  5s.  9d.  the  tael.  This 
was  due,  partly,  to  the  small  amount  of  money  available  for  the  purchase 
of  exchange,  and  partly  to  the  large  purchases  of  tea  and  silk. 

Q.  31.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  shipments  of  silver  to  China  in  the  past  three  years  over,  say,  the 
preceding  five  years? — A.  I  should  think  so,  but  I  have  not  consulted 
the  statistics;  it  has  been  sufficient  to  affect  exchanges. 

Q.  32.  That  is,  if  that  did  affect  exchange  $ — A.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
that  point. 

Q.  33.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  there  had  been  less  silver 
shipped  to  China  in  the  last  three  years  than  in  the  five  years  preceding, 
would  that  alter  the  reason  given  by  you  1 — A.  It  would  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so ;  of  course  if  silver  falls  in  England  from  6s.  to  5s.  or  5s.  2d.  the 
ounce,  you  will  understand  it  costs  but  little  to  transmit  the  silver  to 
China,  where  it  may  be  invested  in  sterling  bills.  In  money-matters  six 
to  eight  pence  on  the  pound  is  a  very  great  difference. 
.  Q.  34.  Has  there  been  a  great  fluctuation  in  prices  of  merchandise  in 
China  ? — A.  There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise, both  in  exports  and  imports. 
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Q.  35.  I  mean  in  the  value  of  the  exported  products  of  China? — A. 
There  has  been  a  change,  certainly,  in  teas  and  silks  which  come  to  this 
country. 

Q.  30.  About  what  percentage  has  that  change  been  ? — A.  Perhaps  25 
to  30  per  cent. 

Q.  37.  Advance  ? — A.  Decline  in  the  prices  of  tea. 

Q.  38.  Did  this  decline  in  tea  and  silk  take  place  since  the  German 
demonetization  of  silver,  and  since  the  recently  increased  divergence 
between  silver  and  gold  ? — A.  Silk  has  declined  and  advanced  again  ; 
teas  for  our  market  have  been  declining  for  years.  Your  question  opens 
up  a  large  subject.  The  trade  to  Cbiiia  is  of  great  magnitude.  There 
is  a  very  large  shipment  of  opium  from  India,  and  of  British  goods 
from  Manchester,  or  from  England  to  China,  and  there  might  be  a 
greater  change  in  the  value  of  those  goods  than  in  the  value  of  exports. 
Both  should  be  considered  together. 

Q.  39.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  all  commerce  in  China  is  reckoned 
in  silver ;  what  would  be  the  effect  in  that  country  of  a  depreciation  of 
silver  on  the  silver-prices  or*  their  products  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the 
Chinese  are  affected  by  it ;  silver  remains  their  currency,  and  for  them 
it  remains  of  equal  value  from  year  to  year.  I  suppose  it  remains  equal 
because  it  is  the  only  coin  or  medium  of  commerce  they  have. 

Q.  40.  Then  the  change  which  has  taken  place  is  not  between  silver 
and  their  commodities,  but  simply  between  silver  and  gold  ? — A.  It  is 
between  silver  and  pounds  sterling;  we  send  pounds  sterling  to  China; 
and  the  English  send  the  silver  there  to  buy  them,  if  they  are  not  re- 
quired for  remittance  to  India. 

Q.  41.  But  pounds  sterling  represent  so  much  gold,  do  they  not  1 — A. 
So  much  gold  to  us ;  if  we  can  get  five  dollars  there  for  our  four  dollars 
here,  so  much  the  better. 

Q.  42.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  the  prices  of  Chinese  products 
in  China  have  not  increased,  notwithstanding  the  great  alleged  increase 
in  the  volume  and  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  their  money- 
metal  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that ;  prices  vary  there,  and  they  vary  ac- 
cording  to  demand  and.  supply. 

Q.  43.  What  has  been  the  variation  in  the  prices  of  tea  since  1873, 
since  the  alleged  depreciation  of  silver  H — A.  It  has  been  affected  not  by 
change  in  the  value  of  silver  or  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  but  by 
the  bad  condition  of  our  market.  We  have  had  a  very  bad  market  for 
tea,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  bring  the  price  of  tea  down  in 
China  to  a  parity  with  prices  in  our  own  market.  Even  now,  with 
exchange  at  5s.  2d.,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  I  do 
not  think  the  price  of  tea  has  been  affected  by  any  change  in  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling ;  but  with  a  bad  market  for  tea  at  home,  we  can 
only  give  so  much  for  it  there,  and  the  cost  of  the  tea  and  the  cost  of 
exchange  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Q.  44.  Have  the  imports  of  tea  into  this  country  fallen  off  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years'? — A.  I  should  think  not;  but  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  decline  in  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  import  it.  There  has  been 
much  money  lost,  but  no  falling  off  in  the  import  of  tea. 

Q.  45.  No  falling  off  in  the  use  of  tea  either  ? — A.  No ;  the  supply  has 
been  in  excess  here  for  years.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Kuggles  put  into 
my  hands  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Dix  (from  T.  W.)  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  trade  with  China,  claiming  to  show  that  trade  with  China 
would  be  "  secured  "  by  the  use  of  silver — meaning,  by  the  use  of  silver,  as 
I  understood  the  article,  the  making  of  silver  a  standard  of  value  in  our 
country.  I  did  not  suppose  that  silver  under  any  circumstances  could 
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be  more  useful  than  it  is  now,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  trade  with  China. 
It  goes  there  to  pay  for  what  we  buy;  but  it  is  not  the  merchant  who 
sends  the  silver  so  much  as  it  is  the  banker.  The  shipment  of  silver 
for  the  purchase  of  exchange  is  a  banking  operation  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial transaction.  We  send  a  letter  of  credit  for  this  reason  ;  that 
bills  are  drawn  on  the  London  banker  at  six  mouths'  sight;  the  goods 
bought  with  the  proceeds  come  here  and  are  sold,  and  converted  into 
gold,  which  is  used  to  cover  the  bills  drawn.  If  we  should  buy  silver  or 
gold  and.  pay  for  it  in  currency,  and  send  it  to  China  for  investment,  we 
would  not  know,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  when  the  goods  might  be  ex- 
pected, whether  gold  would  be  at  a  premium  of  5,  10,  or  15  per  cent.,  or 
what.  Aud,  therefore,  we  pay  tribute  to  bankers  in  London  f^r  letters 
of  credit.  This  is  one  of  the  necessities  and  costs  of  our  financial  con- 
dition. We  pay  two  per  cent,  to  B.  B.  &  Co.,  because  we  cannot  take 
the  chance  of  sending  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  silver  to  China,  with  all 
the  uncertainties  of  value  in  the  transaction  from  its  initiation  to  its 
close. 

Q.  4G.  Would  there  be  any  uncertainty  if  we  should  send  silver  in. 
place  of  gold  ? — A.  Silver  fluctuates  also. 

Q.  47.  From  your  statements  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been  very 
little  or  no  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  commodities  in  China — the  fluctu- 
ation being  confined  to  the  rates  paid  and  received  for  gold  represented 
by  pounds  sterling. — A.  We  have  to  liquidate  everything  in  gold;  we 
have  to  sell  for  gold. 

Q.  48.  Why  do  you  have  to  liquidate  in  gold1? — A.  Nearly  all  our 
merchandise  is  bought,  as  I  have  told  you,  with  sterling;  which  is  to 
be  paid  for  with  gold. 

Q.  49.  Suppose  we  had  a  double  standard,  and  silver  was  in  use  as 
money  in  this  country  ;  would  it  not  answer  as  well  to  transact  business 
with  the  silver-using  countries  directly  with  silver,  and  without  this  in- 
tervention of  gold? — A.  Before  the  war,  in  old  times,  it  was  common  to 
send  silver  dollars  to  China.  Then  we  had  a  common  value  for  silver 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Now  silver  is  sent  to  China,  but  it  is 
sent  by  the  banker  for  the  purchase  of  bills.  I  suppose  most  men,  doing 
business  with  China,  use  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  letter  of  credit. 

Q.  50.  If  silver  was  in  use  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  India,  could 
not  a  silver  bill  of  exchange  on  that  country  be  purchased  here  at  a 
great  advantage  as  compared  with  the  present  system  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  hardship  would  ensue ;  such  bills  are  not  drawn  in  this 
country  to  any  extent;  but  it  is  a  different  question  whether  we  shall  buy 
silver  at  its  value  in  the  great  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  or  use 
the  silver  as  a  standard  of  value. 

Q.  51.  If  silver  possessed  the  potentiality  of  money  in  this  country, 
and  its  coinage  was  free,  could  its  value  here  differ  materially  from  its 
value  elsewhere? — A.  If  you  could  establish  a  uniform  value  for  silver 
throughout  the  world,  of  course  it  would  be  the  better  for  us  here. 

Q.  52.  Under  the  conditions  stated  in  my  question,  how  could  the 
value  of  silver  in  this  country  possibly  be  otherwise  than  uniform  with 
its  value  all  over  the  world  ? — A.  The  equal  standard  that  would  give 
it  a  fixed  value  here  would  not  affect  its  value  abroad ;  we  would  have  to 
liquidate  all  our  foreign  engagements  in  gold. 

Q.  53.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  China  and  India  trade.  Would  we 
have  to  liquidate  any  debts  there  in  gold,  silver  being  their  standard? — 
A.  It  would  become  a  matter  of  calculation  whether  silver  was  cheaper 
hero  than  elsewhere;  gold  would  be  our  ctaudard  by  which  to  judge. 

Q.  54.  How  could  silver  with  free  coinage  be  cheaper  or  dearer  here 
10  p  s — VOL  H 
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than  elsewhere  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  except  by  a  legal 
fiction. 

Q.  55.  I  say,  with  free  coinage? — A.  When  we  issue  paper  money, 
we  intend  to  make  the  paper  dollar  of  equal  value  with  gold  ;  a  paper 
dollar  of  equal  value  with  the  gold  dollar;  but  still  its  value  is  not 
that  of  gold. 

Q.  50.  We  simply  call  it  a  dollar,  but  do  we  profess  to  make  it  equal 
to  a  gold  dollar? — A.  We  make  it  pass  for  a  dollar. 

Q.  57.  Not  for  a  dollar  in  gold  ? — A.  No  ;  but  we  make  it  pass  for  a 
measure  of  value,  so  we  might  make  silver  pass  amongst  ourselves  as  a 
measure  of  value,  but  not  abroad. 

Q.  58.  Could  we  make  it  pass  here,  with  free  coinage,  for  any  more 
than  it  would  pass  for  abroad  ? — A.  We  could  make  it  pass  for  what 
the  government  says  it  shall  be  received  for. 

Q.  59.  If  we  had  free  coinage,  and  the  government  should  say  that 
silver  coin  should  pass  for  more  than  its  real  value,  and  everybody  could 
bring  their  silver  to  the  mint,  how  could  that  value  be  maintained? — 
A.  Only  by  a  legal  provision. 

Q.  GO.  How  could  a  legal  provision  maintain  the  coin  value  of  silver 
above  its  bullion  value  if  the  coinage  of  silver  was  unrestricted? — 
A.  If  you  do  not  give  it  the  property  you  give  to  gold,  you  do  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  standard  of  value. 

Q.  61.  Suppose  we  make  silver  coin  a  standard  of  value,  with  free 
coinage,  simply  charging  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  coinage,  say,  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent.,  would  such  money  pass  in  this  country  for  more  than 
its  value  everywhere  else? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  a  free  coinage  as  affecting  the  value  here.  I  understand  what 
a  standard  of  value  is,  and  that  standard,  to  be  a  proper  one,  must 
assimilate  with  the  standards  of  other  countries ;  but  I  cannot  believe  in 
making  a  standard  of  value  out  of  silver  at  a  fixed  weight  when  its  value 
in  other  countries  is  constantly  fluctuating. 

Q.  62.  Suppose  our  government  should  make  a  dollar  of  41 2^  grains 
of  standard  silver  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  and  should  give  the 
privilege  to  everybody  to  take  silver  bullion  to  the  mint  for  coinage, 
charging  therefor  only  the  expense  of  coinage,  say  £  per  cent,  could 
that  dollar  have  any  greater  value  here  than  elsewhere? — A.  Well,  cer- 
tainly, in  relation  to  other  countries  it  must  pass  as  silver,  and  whatever 
would  be  the  value  of  silver  would  be  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Q.  63.  Would  it  pass  for  anymore  here? — A.  That  would  depend 
on  the  law;  if  the  government  has  incurred  a  vast  amount  of  debt,  and 
one  class  of  our  citizens  is  involved  in  large  debts  to  another  class,  and 
you  make  a  standard  of  value  that  is  not  equal  to  our  present  standard 
of  gold,  then  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  paying  our  debts  in  the  new 
coin.  Suppose  that  government  should  decide  that  a  silver  dollar  of  a 
certain  weight  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts ;  silver  dollars  being 
very  scarce  just  now,  and,  as  some  time  must  elapso  before  the  supply 
would  be  adequate  to  the  demand,  I  think  the  silver  dollar  would  be 
worth  more  than  its  value  in  other  countries,  because  there  would  be  an 
increased  need  here,  for  liquidating  debts,  at  85  cents,  which  were  con- 
tracted for  at  101)  cents. 

Q.  64.  Then  you  think  the  equalizing  process  would  only  be  retarded 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  minting  the  dollars  ? — A.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  difficulties,  if  we  have  but  few  silver  dollars  to 
liquidate  debts  with  ;  you  can  understand  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to 
liquidate  at  85  cents  instead  of  100  cents,  and  there  would  be  a  greater 
demand  for  them. 
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Q.  G5.  But  if  there  were  plenty  of  facilities  for  minting,  would  not  the 
value  of  tbe  coined  silver  dollar  be  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  silver 
contaiued  iu  it,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of  the  small  expense  of 
coinage? — A.  The  lack  of  facilities  in  the  fa'rst  instance  would  give  a 
greater  value  to  dollars  than  might  be  the  value  of  these  dollars  in 
other  countries.  As  merchants,  we  have  to  liquidate  our  debts  abroad 
in  gold,  or  with  its  equivalent  iu  silver. 

Q.  06.  Are  you  obliged  to  liquidate  your  Chinese  debts  in  gold  ? — A. 
"We  use  the  pound  sterling  and  for  that  we  have  to  pay  gold. 

Q.  G7.  Could  you  not  use  silver? — A.  We  could,  but  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  calculation  whether  it  would  be  most  for  our  interest.  If  it  were  of  a 
fixed  value,  and  would  remain  so,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  buy  silver, 
because  we  now  pay  tribute  to  Eugland  of  2  per  cent.,  and  men  of 
responsibility  are  not  obliged  to  pay  "2,  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain.  We 
do  not  pay  it  to  any  great  extent  ourselves,  bills  being  drawn  directly 
on  our  agents  in  London. 

Q.  08.  You  say  "If  silver  had  a  fixed  value?  Are  you  not,  when  buying 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  London,  affected  by  fluctuations  of  pounds  ster- 
ling tbe  same  as  if  you  bought  silver  direct  9  Have  you  not  said  that 
these  bills  are  sold  in  China  for  silver  at  very  fluctuating  rates  ? — A. 
No,  the  variations  in  exchange  depend  entirely  upon  the  cost  of  remit- 
ting gold  from  here  to  England,  and  the  charges  are  very  light,  while 
there  gold  has  a  fixed  value  and  silver  has  not. 

Q.  69.  The  debt  you  incur  iu  London,  when  you  negotiate  with  abanker 
for  a  letter  of  credit,  and  when  you  draw  a  bill  by  authority  of  the 
letter  of  credit,  is  a  debt  incurred  in  gold  and  must  be  paid  in  gold.  But 
when  you  sell  the  bill  in  China  for  silver,  are  not  the  prices  received  very 
fluctuating  ? — A.  The  banker  receives  his  money  in  gold,  gold  being 
the  standard  iu  England,  and  London  being  the  clearing-house  for  all 
our  foreign  indebtedness. 

Q.  70.  Do  you  liquidate  in  silver,  when  you  liquidate  in  China? — A.  "We 
sell  our  sterling  bills  there  and  receive  the  silver,  with  which  we  pay  for 
the  commodities. 

Q.  71.  Where  do  you  sell  the  sterling  bills'? — A.  In  China. 

Q.  72.  Does  not  the  condition  of  the  China  market  subject  the  bills  to 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  received  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  iu  the  rate  for 
sterling,  but  not  for  silver. 

Q.  73.  When  there  are  fluctuations  in  silver,  do  you  not  get  more  or  less 
for  the  bill  of  exchange  when  it  is  sold  in  China? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  silver  that  is  sent  to  China. 

Q.  74.  How  do  you  avoid  the  effect  of  thefluctuationsin  silver,  by  doing- 
business  through  a  gold  bill  on  London  ? — A.  We  are  speaking  of  two 
different  places;  we  sell  bills  in  China,  and  liquidate  with  gold  in  Lon- 
don. 

Q.  75.  I  do  not  see  how  you  thereby  avoid  the  fluctuations  in  silver. — 
A.  In  the  value  of  our  bill.  If  we  can  sell  exchange  at  5s.  2d.  it  is  bet- 
ter than  at  5s.  M.  We  have  had  both  rates.  We  cannot  control  this  fluc- 
tuation in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  rate  for  sterling  has  been  much  more  favorable  for  American 
trade  with  China  than  before. 

Q.  76.  When  I  suggested  that  the  business  might  be  done  directly 
in  silver  without  purchasing  sterling  bills  of  exchange  and  selling 
them  for  silver  in  China,  did  you  not  say  that  could  be  done  if  we 
could  be  sure  of  the  gold- value  of  silver  ?  1  want  to  know  how  you  now 
avoid  those  very  fluctuations,  which  you  say  are  an  obstacle  to  a  direct 
trade  in  silver,  by  buying  gold  bills  of  exchange? — A.  I  might  have 
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explained  more  fully.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not  or  may  not 
send  silver  to  China;  but  if  I  send  a  ship  to  China,  I  am  willing  to  buy 
a  cargo,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  market.  Now,  if  these  con- 
ditions are  unfavorable,  a  letter  of  credit  is  not  used,  and  the  vessel  is 
free  to  take  a  freight  or  go  elsewhere  for  a  cargo.  If  silver  were  sent, 
instead  of  a  letter  of  credit,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  it. 

Q.  77.  Why  ? — A.  Because  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  returned, 
with  a  loss  of  interest,  insurance,  and  other  charges.  Prices  being 
favorable,  the  letter  of  credit  is  used ;  otherwise,  not. 

Q.  78.  Are  you  not  charged  for  the  credit  ? — A.  Not  if  we  do  not  use 
it;  nothing  is  lost  in  taking  it;  it  is  only  an  authority  to  draw,  and  it 
may  be  used  at  any  time  within  a  year. 

Q.  79.  How  do  you  obtain  that  authority  to  draw  ? — A.  In  the  form  of 
a  letter  of  credit. 

Q.  80.  But  how  do  you  get  the  letter  of  credit? — A.  By  asking  for  it. 

Q.  81.  Without  putting  up  any  money  ? — A.  I  never  did  yet. 

Q.  82.  Could  you  not  as  well  use  a  letter  of  credit  authorizing  you  to 
draw  on  London  or  New  York  for  silver  ?  Or,  instead  of  a  letter  of 
credit,  could  you  not  purchase  in  New  York  a  bill  of  exchange  for  silver, 
payable  in  China  or  India? — A.  If  I  chose  to  buck  against  all  the 
processes  known  to  commerce,  perhaps  I  might  do  something  of  that 
kind,  but  the  old  way  is  to  deal  in  the  medium  that  is  known  to  com- 
merce as  the  best. 

Q.  83.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the 
American  merchant  to  transact  his  business  with  China  or  India  by 
means  of  gold  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  which  he  would  be  obliged 
to  sell  in  those  countries  for  silver,  taking  his  chances  of  the  fluctuations 
you  have  referred  to,  than  to  deal  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  in  sil- 
ver on  those  countries  drawn  direct  from  New  York  ? — A.  I  have  told 
you  what  is  the  common  way.  The  common  mode  is  to  take  a  letter  of 
credit,  send  it  to  China  or  elsewhere,  and  receive  the  silver. 

Q.  84.  You  spoke  of  being  subject  to  a  certain  tax  or  commission  in 
using  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London  ? — A.  On  whatever  may  be  used 
or  drawn,  there  is  two  per  cent,  commission  to  the  banker. 

Q.  85.  Would  you  not  save  that  commission  by  doing  business  directly 
from  New  York  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  done  to  some  extent,  but  not  read- 
ily. Bills  on  London  are  bought  either  for  transmission  to  India  to  pay 
for  opium,  or  else  they  are  bought  to  pay  for  British  merchandise  that 
is  used  in  China,  and  remitters  do  not  want  a  bill  of  exchange  on  New 
York.  They  prefer  a  bill  on  London.  This  difficulty  might  be  overcome 
by  establishing  an  agency  in  London,  and  having  bills  drawn  on  Ameri- 
can account  and  on  an  American  agency;  but  such  a  course  is  attended 
with  some  responsibility  and  expense.  It  might  not  amount  to  2  per 
cent.,  but  then  it  is  hardly  to  be  assumed  that  a  bill  on  an  American 
merchant,  or  his  representative,  would  sell  as  well  in  China  as  a  bill  on 
an  English  banker,  when  the  banker  and  the  merchant  are  both  held. 

Q.  80.  Are  the  merchandise  exports  from  New  York  to  India  or  Cbina 
greater  or  less  than  the  imports  from  India  or  China  ? — A.  Certainly 
not.  Our  exports  are  very  small.  Before  the  war  we  sent  largely  of  cot- 
ton goods,  and,  to  some  extent,  we  are  regaining  that  trade. 

Q.  87.  If  this  country  had  a  silver  or  the  double  standard,  could  not 
our  merchants  engaged  in  the  India  or  China  trade  draw  their  bills 
directly  on  those  countries,  and  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  them 
to  be  able  to  do  so? — A.  No  bills  on  India  or  China  are  sold  in  this 
market.  There  are  no  bills  drawn  on  China.  Bills  are  all  drawn  on. 
London.  They  are  used  in  China  or  India,  and  they  are  sent  to  London 
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to  pay  for  British  goods  or  India  produce  shipped  to  China.  There  is 
nobody  here  to  draw  on  China;  we  have  nothing  to  draw  ior.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  parties  in  California  might  send  silver  to  China  to 
draw  against;  but  the  operation  generally  is  to  buy  bills  on  London. 

Q.  88.  1  believe  you  stated  that  you  are  not  particularly  advised  as 
to  the  amount  of  shipments  of  silver  to  China  or  India  ? — A.  I  hav-e 
not  studied  the  statistics,  but  I  know  the  course  of  exchange. 

Q.  89.  Is  it  your  impression  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  larger 
amount  of  silver  shipped  to  the  East  Indies  and  China  than  formerly  ? — 
A.  Yes;  any  sudden  fall  in  silver  in  London  would  necessarily  carry  it 
to  China;  it  will  command  more  sterling,  after  paying  interest  and 
charges  for  transmission,  than  it  is  worth  at  home.  When  silver  declines 
in  London,  it  immediately  seeks  those  countries  in  the  world  where  silver 
is  used,  and  becomes  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of  exchange.  This  is  the 
natural  course  of  trade.  Silver  cannot  fall  in  London  without  affecting 
exchange  all  over  the  East,  wherever  silver  is  used.  In  Calcutta,  in- 
stead of  being  one  and  ten  pence  the  rupee,  bills  on  London  recently 
have  been  sold  at  one  and  six,  or  one  shilling  and  seven  pence  the 
rupee.  It  used  to  be  a  favorite  mode  of  remitting  to  China,  to  send 
from  England  East  India  Company's  bills  on  Bengal,  which,  being  sold 
in  China,  found  their  way  to  India  in  payment  for  the  proceeds  of  cot- 
ton and  opium.  The  opium  trade,  of  itself,  is  an  immese  traffic.  When 
I  was  in  China,  some  forty  years  ago,  it  amounted  to  20,000  chests 
annually,  worth  from  $500  to  $700  per  chest. 

Q.  90.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  divergence  between  gold  and 
silver  within  the  last  two  or  three  years? — A.  In  a  general  way  I  know 
that  whereas  silver  was  worth  CO  pence  per  ounce,  it  has  been  down  to 
50  and  52,  and  even  lower  for  a  brief  period. 

Q.  91.  How  much  of  that  variance,  if  any,  do  you  attribute  to  the  rise 
in  gold  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  know  that  gold 
has  retained  a  fixed  value  by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  while  silver 
has  fallen  so  much  away. 

Q.  92.  What  do  you  mean  by  "value"? — A.  I  speak  of  the  standard  of 
value. 

Q.  93.  What  is  your  definition  of  "value"? — A.  Since  I  have  been 
speaking,  I  mean  the  certain  weight  of  metal  accepted  by  all  the  nations 
as  a  standard;  a  certain  amount  of  gold  and  silver  making  a  pound 
sterling,  and  a  certain  amount  of  gold  making  a  dollar. 

Q.  94.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  weight  is  the  value  ? — A.  I  mean 
that  the  value  is  fixed  by  government;  so  much  gold  makes  a  pound 
sterling. 

Q.  95.  I  know  that  so  much  gold  makes  a  pound  sterling;  but  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  word  "value"  as  applied  to  the  pound  sterling? — 
A.  I  mean  20  shillings  to  the  pound,  as  determined  by  the  government. 
The  pound  sterling  is  a  measure  of  value,  as  all  accept  a  yard-stick  as  a 
measure  of  length.  So  much  is  a  yard,  and  so  much  gold  is  a  pound 
sterling  according  to  the  standard  and  laws  of  England,  just  as  so  much 
gold  for  us  is  a  dollar  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  90.  Does  the  yard -stick  always  measure  the  same  length  of  cloth? — 
A.  Yes,  as  long  as  it  retains  its  length. 

Q.  97.  Does  a  certain  weight  of  gold  always  measure  the  same  amount 
of  commodities? — A.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce  it  does;  but  gold 
may  become  so  very  abundant  as  to  vary  more  or  less. 

Q.  98.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  purposes  of  commerce"?  Do  you. 
mean  that  a  given  quantity  of  gold  always  measures  the  same  amount 
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of  commodities  ? — A.  If  I  should  buy  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  I  pay  for  it 
in  pounds  sterling  at  the  standard. 

Q.  99.  If  you  should  measure  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cotton, 
would  it  not  measure  the  same  from  year  to  year? — A.  It  would  if  it 
remained  the  same  length  5  if  the  cotton  and  the  yard-stick  did  not 
shrink. 

Q.  100.  You  mean  that  it  would  always  measure  the  same  linear 
measure? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  101.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  gold  measures  commodities  in  the 
same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  that  a  yard-stick  measures  cloth  or 
measures  length?  Are  the  same  amounts  of  commodities  from  year 
to  year  gotten  for  the  same  amount  of  gold? — A.  I  hold  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  do  two  things:  it  must  fix  a  standard  of  values, 
and  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  It  prescribed  a  standard  of 
value,  and  in  the  same  way  it  prescribed  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  govern  all  our  transactions;  that,  1  think,  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  Congress.  It  has  fulfilled  its  duty.  It  has  given  us  a  dol- 
lar of  a  certain  value.  I  think  we  all  know  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
a  dollar,  and  we  mean  a  dollar  which  has  been  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  standard  of  value. 

Q.  102.  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by  value. — A. 
I  suppose  that  in  all  countries  the  same  standard  is  adopted — the  same 
weight  and  purity  of  gold,  or  what  assimilates  very  nearly. 

Q.  103.  If  a  certain  amount  of  gold  can  be  established  by  law  as  a 
standard  of  value,  why  cannot  a  certain  amount  of  silver  be  made  a 
standard  in  the  same  way  just  as  well  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
for  our  country  to  have  a  standard  of  value  that  differs  from  the  standards 
of  value  that  obtain  in  other  nations.  All  the  nations  are  so  bound  to- 
gether that  they  need  to  have  one  standard  of  value,  or,  if  they  have 
two,  that  they  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  world. 

Q.  104.  If  the  law  can  make  the  value  of  gold  uniform,  why  not  that 
of  silver  also  ? — A.  It  could,  I  suppose,  but  it  does  not.  If  the  world 
will  accept  a  common  weight  and  purity  of  silver  as  a  standard,  then 
I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  The  objection  is  to  making  it  a 
standard  in  our  country  when  it  is  not  in  others.  There  migtit  be  many 
varieties  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  abundance  of  gold,  or  its  actual 
worth  as  compared  with  silver ;  but  when  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
determine  the  purity  and  weight  of  gold  that  shall  constitute  a  pound 
sterling  or  a  dollar,  that  is  enough. 

Q.  105.  You  attribute  no  part  of  the  variation  in  the  relative  value 
between  the  two  metals  to  a  rise  in  gold,  because,  as  I  understood  you, 
gold  cannot  rise  if  it  is  a  standard  ;  if  this  is  so,  what  difference  would 
it  make  if  the  amount  of  gold  was  materially  increased  or  diminished? — 
A.  I  suppose  gold  might  have  more  or  less  power,  whether  it  was  more 
or  less  abundant.  For  example,  when  I  was  last  in  London,  during  the 
life  of  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  then  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Baring  Broth- 
ers &  Co.,  he  said  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  probably,  had  been 
affected  by  the  increased  production  or  gold.  That  is  a  change  which 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  value  of  gold  as  a  standard ;  it  performs 
its  office  just  the  same  as  a  standard,  whatever  change  there  may  be  in 
the  price  of  commodities. 

Q.  100.  Then,  if  all  property,  commodities,  and  labor  should  command 
twice  as  much  gold  next  year  as  they  do  now,  on  account  of  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  gold,  you  would  say  that  the  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  property,  commodities,  and  labor,  and  not  in  the  gold? — A. 
I  should  not  say  gold  had  changed  ;  I  should  say  the  standard  of  value 
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had  remained  the  same,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  standard  by  which 
to  test  the  value  of  other  things. 

Q.  107.  What  is  value,  as  applied  to  wheat  ?  What  do  you  understand 
by  the  word  value? — A.  It  depends  whether  you  pay  for  it  in  currency 
or  gold. 

Q.  108.  What  is  meant  by  the  value  of  wheat  ? — A.  So  many  dollars  or 
cents,  shillings  or  pence.  J  have  no  way  of  determining  the  value  ex- 
cept by  some  standard,  and  I  understand  that  standard  to  be  gold 
throughout  the  world. 

Q.  109.  Do  you  not  mean  by  the  value  of  wheat  its  greater  or  less 
command,  from  time  to  time,  over  the  money-metal,  whatever  that  metal 
may  be? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  was  scarce  it  would  be  dear,  and  it'  it  was 
abundant  it  would  be  cheap. 

Q.  110.  Its  greater  or  less  value  is  determined  by  its  command  over 
the  money  metal  ? — A.  In  commerce  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  in  that 
way.  We  say  that  prices  of  commodities  are  governed  by  the  demand 
and  supply.  The  price  is  always  received  in  the  money  ot  the  country, 
and  then,  if  the  wheat  is  scarce,  it  is  dear.  You  may  say  it  has  more 
influence  or  power  over  the  value  of  money,  but  it  is  a  mere  technicality. 

Q.  111.  Suppose  wheat  should  be  plenty  and  money  scarce,  what 
would  be  its  value,  measured  in  money  ? — A.  It  would  be  cheap,  I 
think. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  112.  Have  you  been  for  a  long  time  a  merchant  in  this  city  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  113.  During  your  experience  have  the  fluctuations  been  greater  in 
silver  than  in  gold  ?  Which  of  the  two  metals  has  been  the  steadier  in 
value? — A.  The  fluctuations  in  silver  have  been  greater  than  gold  pre- 
vious to  1873. 

(^.  114.  Which,  during  your  experience,  has  been  the  steadier  metal1? 
— A.  If  both  were  standards  of  value  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to 
answer.  The  product  of  gold  has  been  very  great,  and  I  think  it  has 
advanced  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  When  silver  becomes  de- 
monetized it  shrinks  from  the  value  it  had  before. 

Q.  115.  If  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  both  metals,  which  of  them 
has  been  the  steadier  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  to  be  determined; 
while  both  remained  standards  of  value,  I  think  the  production  of  gold 
exceeded  the  production  of  silver  for  a  time,  and  looking  at  it  in  that 
light,  silver  remained  more  nearly  of  its  former  value.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  I  have  never  had  to  do  directly 
with  silver  or  gold.  I  explained  that  nearly  all  my  business  to  China 
had  been  transacted  with  pounds  sterling  and  letters  of  credit.  I  did 
not  care  whether  I  liquidated  with  gold  or  silver,  as  long  as  either 
answered  the  purpose.  But  whether  gold  or  silver  has  been  produced 
in  the  greater  quantity,  I  should  certainly  say  it  would  be  true  of  gold 
rather  than  of  silver  from  1848  to  1873. 

Q.  110.  lias  gold  fluctuated  more  than  silver  until  a  recent  period? — 
A.  It  has  been  produced  so  as  to  affect  other  commodities  more  than 
silver. 

Q.  117.  Can  you  say  whether  during  your  experience  the  production 
of  silver,  previous  to  its  recent  abundance,  has  not  been  steadier  than 
that  of  gold,  more  even,  from  year  to  year  ? — A.  As  a  matter  of  opinion, 
1  should  say  yes  ;  the  statistics  determine  such  things. 

Q.  118.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  any  depreciation  of  gold  at 
the  time  when  it  was  abundantly  produced,  say  shortly  after  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  California  mines? — A.  Labor  and  other  things  are  to  be 
taken  iuto  account.  The  function  of  gold  remains  the  same,  whether  it 
is  more  or  less  abundant.  It  liquidates  just  so  much,  but  the  effect  is  on 
commodities  and  labor. 

Q.  119.  Did  the  abundant  production  of  gold  affect  its  value  in  com- 
parison with  silver  ?  Take  the  time  when  the  California  mines  were 
first  discovered  and  it  was  produced  so  abundantly.  Did  that  depre- 
ciate gold  as  between  it  and  silver? — A.  To  some  extent,  I  believe  it 
did. 

Q.  120.  Do  you  know  how  much  this  depreciated  it  f — A.  I  could  not 
say;  for  information  I  would  refer  to  Senator  Jones's  speech.  I  have 
not  studied  these  questions. 

Q.  121.  Do  you  consider  a  part  of  the  fall  in  silver  chargeable  to  its 
demonetization  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  122.  Would  not  the  demonetization  of  the  one  raise  the  price  of 
the  other  as  much  as  it  lowered  the  one  ?  Do  they  not  hang  in  equi- 
poise ? — A.  That  would  be  the  tendency. 

Q.  123.  Suppose  the  great  abundance  of  silver  recently  discovered  in 
the  West  should  stop,  what  would  you  say  then  of  the  future  value  of 
silver? — A.  I  should  thiuk  it  would  improve  its  value,  irrespective  of 
demonetization. 

Q.  124.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  its  present  depreciation  was 
due  to  its  great  yield  and  its  demonetization  in  Germany  ? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. I  suppose  so  much  of  it  being  taken  away  from  the  coinage 
of  the  country  it  would  naturally  affect  the  value  of  gold. 

Q.  125.  And  what  silver  lost  by  demonetization,  in  your  opinion,  might 
be  restored  by  remonetizing  it  ? — A.  Unquestionably. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  126.  You  stated  in  answer  to  the  series  of  questions  put  to  you  by 
the  chairman  that  all  the  purchases  made  by  you  in  China  and  the  East 
Indies  were  liquidated  in  London  ? — A.  I  did  not  mean  to  state  that  as 
strictly  true ;  to  some  extent  we  send  merchandise  to  China,  such  as 
cotton  goods,  petroleum,  and  ginseng  j  but  as  a  general  proposition  it  is 
true. 

Q.  127.  When  purchases  are  made,  including  those  in  China  and 
Japan,  London  is  the  place  where  those  transactions  are  settled  for? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  128.  Purchases  in  the  East  are  pay  able  with  silver,  are  they  not? — 
A.  Generally  speaking,  in  China  and  Japan. 

Q.  129.  Is  not  this  also  true  of  the  East  Indies? — A.  I  think  in  Ma- 
nila a  little  gold  is  used. 

Q.  130.  But  principally  they  are  made  in  silver? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  131.  The  silver  paid  there  by  American  merchants  is  obtained  in 
exchange  for  sterling  bills  on  London  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  132.  In  that  way  London  becomes  the  commercial  center? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  133.  But  if  silver  was  of  sufficient  abundance  in  this  country,  so 
that  it  might  be  sent  by  our  merchants  directly,  would  that  not  have 
the  effect  of  transferring  this  center  from  London  to  New  York  ? — A.  I 
suppose  if  our  country  continues  to  be  the  larger  producing  country, 
silver  will  be  substituted  to  some  extent  for  the  English  credit.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be. 

Q.  134.  At  present  England,  having  the  larger  trade  with  China,  has 
the  means  of  controlling  the  course  of  exchange.  Is  our  commerce  in- 
creasing with  China? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  135.  If,  added  to  this  increase  in  commerce,  the  merchants  of  New 
York  or  of  the  United  States  sent  silver  to  make  their  purchases,  would 
not  that  have  the  effect  of  leaving  London  out  of  the  question  and  of 
transferring  the  trade  with  the  East  to  New  York  ? — A.  Certainly,  to 
some  extent ;  to  the  extent  that  we  use  silver  we  should  dispense  with 
the  credit. 

Q.  136.  If  we  did  not  send  enough  goods  by  way  of  exports  from  this 
country  to  China,  and  supplemented  the  deficiency  with  enough  silver 
to  pay  for  all  the  merchandise  we  bought  in  China,  would  not  the  effect 
be  that  London  could  no  longer  have  the  monopoly  which  she  has  had 
to  this  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  137.  As  to  the  danger  of  loss  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
silver,  would  there  be  any  difference  between  the  possibility  of  loss  in 
silver  sent  directly  to  China,  or  in  the  sale  for  silver  in  China  of  bills 
on  London?  Would  we  not  rim  the  same  risk  one  way  as  in  the 
other  ? — A.  I  probably  did  not  make  myself  very  clear  on  that  point.  I 
said  there  was  one  objection  to  sending  silver  on  that  mission,  viz,  this: 
We  send  it  on  a  certain  errand,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  goods 
can  be  had  at  a  certain  price  or  not.  If  we  buy  silver  to-day  it  depends 
somewhat  on  the  value  of  paper  money.  If  paper  money  maintained  a 
fixed  relation  to  gold,  then  we  would  know  what  it  cost  us.  If  we  send  a 
credit  and  get  our  goods  here  and  sell  them,  then  we  know  just  what  we 
have  done.  If  we  sell  them  for  gold,  we  pay  for  them  in  gold.  If  we 
commit  ourselves  to  three  distinct  currencies,  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are.  If  gold  is  the  standard  in  one  country  and  silver  here,  and  we 
have  paper  money  as  a  legal  tender,  there  is  no  safety,  there  is  no  sta- 
bility, and  the  merchant  is  kept  befogged  all  the  time.  This  has  been 
the  course  cf  things  for  years.  We  buy  goods  abroad  for  gold ;  we  sell 
them  for  gold;  and,  by  and  by,  when  we  get  our  gold  for  them,  it  may 
not  be  worth  so  much  by  4  or  5  per  cent,  in  currency  as  it  was  when  we 
bought  our  bill  for  remittance  before  the  sales  matured.  Now,  it  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  many  failures  that  have  taken  place,  that  our  tradesmen 
and  jobbers  have  bought  their  goods  for  gold  and  sold  them  for  cur- 
rency; and  when,  afterwards,  they  have  had  to  pay  for  them  in  gold, 
the  premium  has  advanced  4  or  5  per  cent.,  so  that  simply  through 
the  uncertainties  attending  these  gold  transactions  our  traders  are 
injured.  In  the  interior  this  difficulty  is  not  felt;  but  on  the  seaboard 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  hard-money  systems  of  Europe, 
while  we  have  a  soft-money  interior;  and  between  the  two  the  merchant 
is  all  the  time  suffering.  That  is  not  the  sole  effect.  In  view  of  these 
changes  a  man  does  not  dare  hold  his  goods.  Gold,  in  a  short  time,  may 
vary  4  or  5  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  and  5  per  cent,  is  a  very  material 
thing  in  commerce,  profits  being  small.  You  may  make  silver  a  legal 
tender  (and  it  is  in  view  of  such  a  proposition  that  these  inquiries  are 
put),  but,  so  far  as  it  respects  our  intercourse  with  the  East,  it  will  make 
no  difference.  To-day  it  is  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  whether  you 
make  it  a  standard  of  value  here  or  not,  it  will  not  affect  our  trade. 
Wo  may  use  it  in  either  case,  precisely  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  We  may  employ  it  in  paying  for  our  merchandise  in  China. 
Why  the  merchant  does  not  or  has  not  done  it,  I  have  explained.  The 
banker  does  this,  rather  than  the  merchant,  because  it  belongs  more 
directly  to  his  financial  plans  and  opportunities. 

Q.  138.  Here  is  the  point  where  you  and  I  do  not  exactly  agree.  I  can 
well  understand  the  difficulties  just  now  in  the  way  when  we  have  a 
paper  money  mixed  up  with  all  these  transactions.  But  you  do  not 
avoid  the  fluctuations  in  our  paper  money  by  your  present  mode  of  doing 
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the  business.  As  you  now  make  purchases  in  China,  do  you  not  rim 
the  risk  of  this  very  fluctuation  between  paper  money  and  gold  at  New 
York,  because  you  have  to  buy  your  bill  in  New  York  on  London,  and 
exchange  between  that  city  and  London  varies  almost  precisely  as  the 
gold  price  of  our  paper  currency  varies? — A.  Let  me  explain  the  modus 
operand!,.  I  send  a  London  credit  to  Shaughae.  It  goes  there  in  about 
45  days.  Goods  are  purchased  and  bills  are  drawn  on  London  at  six 
mouths'  sight  to  pay  for  them ;  it  is  six  weeks  going  to  London  for  accept- 
ance. The  goods  reach  me,  perhaps,  in  60  days,  and  I  sell  them  in 
time  to  cover  the  transaction.  That  relieves  it  of  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty. But  when  I  buy  silver  to  day  and  remit  it  to  Shanghae,  and 
after  a  while  I  get  the  goods  in  return,  I  do  not  know  what  gold  will 
be  worth,  or  what  currency  will  be  worth,  or  what  silver  will  be  worth. 
There  can  be  no  great  fluctuation  in  exchange  between  this  country  and 
England  that  a  shipment  of  gold  will  not  rectify. 

Q.  139.  Jf  silver  was  monetized  in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  and  its  relation  to  gold  was  fixed  by  law,  could  it  not  be  made 
equal  to  gold,  commercially  speaking? — A.  1  do  not  know  why  not;  it 
is  only  making  our  system  exceptional,  to  which  I  object. 

Q.  140.  Could  it  be  done  if  all  nations  united  in  the  matter? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  why  not,  if  all  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  141.  Then,  if  silver  was  used  everywhere  the  same  as  gold  at  the 
relation  of  15£  to  1,  you  believe  it  would  be  of  equal  value  with  gold  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  why  not. 

Q.  142.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  if  this 
was  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  not  know  why  not. 

Q.  143.  Is  not  the  use  of  two  metals  of  a  steady  relative  value  (allow- 
ing a  small  change  now  and  then  for  some  accidental  cause)  better  cal- 
culated to  insure  the  steadiness  of  the  money  standard  than  if  one  was 
used  alone  ? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  144.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  more  nations  are  using  silver  to-day  than 
gold? — A.  Not  among  the  civilized  nations.  China,  Japan,  and  India 
do. 

Q.  145.  Even  among  the  civilized  nations ;  such  as  France,  the  Latin 
Union,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Germany  f — A. 
Still,  speaking  practically,  in  all  these  nations  gold  has  been  the  real 
and  accepted  standard  of  value,  and  in  none  of  them  has  silver  been  used 
much.  For  instance,  in  our  country  gold  was  really  the  standard  of 
value,  while  silver  was  a  legal  tender  under  the  law ;  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  transmit. 

Q.  146.  Does  not  this  conflict  with  what  you  said  before,  that  if  silver 
was  used  throughout  the  world  one  would  be  as  good  as  the  other  1  I 
do  not  admit  the  fact  as  you  have  stated  it.  Is  it  true  that  gold  would 
be  of  more  value  than  silver  if  we  had  the  double  standard  ? — A.  I  said 
practically  that  gold  being  compact  as  a  coin,  is  more  used.  I  think 
more  balances  are  liquidated  in  gold  coin ;  silver  is  very  bulky.  I  do 
not  see  any  objections,  as  I  said  to  you  before,  to  the  two  standards,  if 
they  can  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  world. 

Q.  147.  The  fact  is,  silver  is  now  a  legal  tender  in  France;  it  is,  or 
was  until  very  recently,  the  only  standard  in  Holland  ;  it  is  recognized 
in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  it  is  the  only  metal  used  in  all  the 
Orient ;  do  you  not  believe,  if  restored  as  a  legal  tender  in  this  country, 
it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  money  as  well  as  gold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  148.  Suppose  we  restore  it  in  this  country,  adopting  the  European 
relation  of  15^  to  1,  and  make  it  a  legal  tender,  what  detriment  could 
that  be  to  us  in  the  way  of  our  trade  and  commerce  ? — A.  It  would  be 
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a  great  detriment  to  the  nation  in  a  moral  point  of  view;  it  would 
destroy  all  respect  for  our  character  as  a  people. 

Q.  149.  Why? — A.  Because  we  make  a  standard  of  value  not  recog- 
nized, which  has  ceased  to  be  recognized  in  other  commercial  countries 
of  the  world ;  we  make  it  a  legal  tender  with  a  value  it  does  not  bear  any- 
where else. 

Q.  150.  Does  it  not  bear  that  value  in  France? — A.  No;  they  only 
coin  a  little  amount  for  convenience  in  small  transactions. 

Q.  151.  The  coinage  of  France  until  recently  was  unlimited;  is  not 
the  present  limitation  in  France  merely  temporary  and  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  silver  from  Germany  while  that  country  is  selling  silver? — 
A.  If  silver  is  a  legal  tender  in  France  it  is  because  the  law  made  it  so 
when  it  was  known  to  be  of  equal  value  with  gold;  but  France  never 
made  it  a  legal  tender  when  it  had  depreciated  15  per  cent. 

Q.  152.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  silver  would  be  as  good  as 
gold  if  restored  throughout  the  world  ? — A.  Under  a  common  agreement 
as  to  the  value. 

Q.  153.  But  you  say  if  we  made  it  a  legal  tender  in  this  country  alone  it 
could  not  main  tain  its  value? — A.  It  would  have  different  values  in  other 
countries.  This  is  a  question  which  tends  to  embarrass  other  countries 
beside  our  own.  With  other  nations  the  question  is  whether  silver  shall 
remain  a  legal  tender  under  laws  enacted  before  any  change  occurred 
between  the  two  metals;  but  with  us  it  is  a  question  whether  to  remon- 
etize  it  at  the  old  weight,  right  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  great  deprecia- 
tion, and  give  it  a  value  it  does  not  possess;  in  other  words,  whether, 
under  sanction  of  law,  to  pay  a  dollar  with  half  a  dollar  or  some  other 
fraction  of  a  dollar.  Nations  may  suffer  from  laws  enacted  years  ago, 
and  may  correct  them  ;  but  no  upright  nation  deliberately  does  a  wrong. 

Q.  154.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it'  silver  was  remonetized  and  gold 
demonetized  the  same  effect  would  follow  with  gold  as  occurred  with 
silver? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  gold  cannot  be  demonetized. 

Q.  155.  Silver  has  been  demonetized.  If  remonetized  would  it  be  still 
depreciated  ? — A.  Not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent,  but  it  must  be  re- 
monetized  by  common  consent  of  nations.  This  country  cannot  arbi- 
trarily determine  that  15.J  grains  of  silver  shall  be  worth  one  dollar  in 
gold  when  it  takes  17  or  18  to  make  an  equivalent  in  England.  Debts 
are  paid  thereby  bills  of  exchange  purchased  at  home;  our  government 
must  remit  money  to  England  to  pay  its  indebtedness  there,  for  which 
gold  or  bills  of  exchange  will  be  required;  and  it  must  also  pay  interest 
on  the  public  debt  in  gold  or  depart  from  the  practice  of  former  years. 

Q.  15ti.  It  pays  in  exchange? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  exchange  is  paid 
for  by  shipments  of  gold  or  merchandise. 

Q.  157.  Something  has  to  be  shipped? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  be  silver  we 
do  not  relieve  ourselves  of  embarrassment  by  substituting  silver  for 
gold.  If  gold  is  our  standard  we  cherish  a  reserve  of  gold;  if  silver  is 
our  standard  we  cherish  a  reserve  of  silver.  At  the  same  time, 
having  banished  all  our  gold,  we  must  liquidate  with  silver  and  the 
same  disturbance  of  our  circulation  will  continue.  We  must  liquidate 
our  debts  abroad  with  silver  and  at  the  price  it  bears  in  London.  la- 
stead  of  sending  our  four  or  five  dollars  in  gold  we  must  send  six  in  silver, 
because  six  dollars  in  silver  are  only  worth  as  much  in  London  as  five 
dollars  in  gold.  We  only  substitute  another  standard  of  value  for  that 
which  is  common  to  all  nations,  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  same  vicis- 
situdes that  we  are  under  now,  assuming  that  our  silver  dollar  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  former  weight  and  purity. 
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By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  158.  About  what  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  China? — A.  Very  low  j 
from  7  to  10  cents  per  day  for  laboring  men. 

Q.  159.  Do  you  judge  that  the  absorbing  power  of  China  for  silver 
has  nearly  reached  its  maximum  ? — A.  I  should  think  not;  they  can  take 
all  yon  can  let  them  have. 

Q.  160.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  large  portions  of  China  the  pop- 
ulation has  to  resort  to  barter  in  the  transaction  of  internal  exchanges  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  so,  but  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Q.  101.  If  silver,  by  reason  of  being  depreciated  in  value,  should  be 
largely  exported  to  China,  would  it  not  raise  the  price  of  products 
there? — A.  It  has  always  been  exported  largely  to  China. 

Q.  162.  But  if  this  export  should  be  abnormally  large,  would  it  not 
cause  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  Chinese  products? — A.  If  it  should  largely 
increase  in  the  interior  there,  probably  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
in  other  countries. 

Q.  163.  Would  the  Chinese  continue  to  perform  the  same  amount  of 
labor  for  a  given  amount  of  silver  without  regard  to  the  decline  in  its 
value? — A.  I  suppose  the  Chinese  would  be  influenced  in  this  respect 
as  other  people  would  be. 

Q.  164.  Would  not  an  increased  amount  of  silver  have  the  same  effect 
there  that  an  increase  of  money  has  in  more  civilized  nations — as  an  in- 
crease of  paper  money  in  this  country,  for  instance? — A.  I  suppose 
some  similar  effect.  China  is  a  very  large  country,  and  the  amount  of 
transactions  with  foreigners  is  small  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
and  much  of  the  silver  which  goes  to  China  is  exported  to  India. 

Q.  165.  Would  not  the  same  results  follow  there,  if  silver  had  declined 
in  value,  as  anywhere  else;  would  not  prices  advance  proportionably  in 
order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  ? — A.  The  general  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  applicable  to  China  as  to  all  other  nations;  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  commodities  would  naturally  follow  a  great  increase  of  the  sup- 
ply of  silver  throughout  the  country.  So  far  as  the  observation  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  goes,  the  prices  of  commodities  have  been  mainly 
affected  by  the  greater  or  less  active  demand  and  the  amount  on  hand; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  depreciation  of  prices  to  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  silver;  the  supply  and  demand  control. 

Q.  166.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  prices  in  China  are  not  affected  by 
the  amount  of  its  money  metal? — A.  As  I  said  just  now,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  it.  I  have  no  doubt  China  would  be  acted  upon  by  the 
causes  that  affect  other  people ;  but  I  repeat  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  silver  that  goes  to  China  is  exported  to  India  to  pay  for  the  opium 
which  the  Chinese  use. 

Q.  167.  The  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  Western  world  must  cause 
an  increased  export  of  it  to  China  and  the  East.  If  the  resulting  in- 
crease of  the  stock  of  silver  there  becomes  great  enough  to  produce  a  fall 
in  its  value,  would  not  such  a  fall  be  manifested  by  a  rise  in  Asiatic 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  for,  while  the  re- 
cent change  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  silver  in  Germany  and 
England,  silver  has  been  shipped  freely  to  China,  and  the  goods  bought 
there  with  silver  have  rather  fallen. 

Q.  168.  Would  not  that  indicate  that  silver  has  not  fallen  in  value  if 
it  will  buy  as  much  where  silver  is  used  as  money? — A.  I  think  the 
prices  in  China  of  the  commodities  we  buy  having  fallen  shows  clearly 
that  they  are  not  affected  much  by  the  presence  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  silver.  Prices  in  China  are  governed  by  the  value  of  commodities 
in  foreign  markets  as  well  as  by  demand  and  supply. 
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Q.  169.  Are  prices  governed  there  as  in  other  countries  ? — A.  I  think 
in  a  very  similar  way. 

Q.  170.  Are  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  governed  in 
a  skuilar  way  ? — A.  Demand  and  supply  govern  prices  in  all  countries. 
But  you  asked  me  if  the  prices  of  commodities  in  China  had  not  advanced 
with  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver,  and  I  made  the  reply  that 
while  this  great  change  was  going  on  in  England,  Germany,  and  Amer- 
ica, prices  of  teas  there  had  decreased  rather  than  increased.  To  show 
how  impossible  it  is  to  answer  such  questions  affirmatively  or  otherwise, 
while  teas  were  falling,  silk  was  rising,  because  raw  silk,  being  a  great 
product  of  France  and  Italy,  the  rise  in  China  was  mainly  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  French  and  Italian  crops. 

Q.  170J.  Has  the  crop  of  tea  in  China  of  late  been  greater  or  less  than, 
formerly  1 — A.  The  shipment  of  teas  has  not  much  increased,  to  this 
country,  of  late;  for  the  reason  that,  since  1857,  the  tea  of  Japan  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  taken  the  place  of  China  tea.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  are  now  received  from  Japan, 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  she  supplied  none,  and  for  some  years  the  use 
of  Japan  tea  has  rapidly  increased.  This  has  an  effect  on  the  prices  of 
tea  in  China,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 

Q.  171.  What  I  desire  is,  to  find  out  whether  the  influence  of  the 
money-metal  of  a  country  whose  money  is  metallic  is  not  the  same,  with 
regard  to  an  advance  or  decline  in  prices,  as  the  influence  of  paper  money 
in  a  country  whose  money  is  paper. — A.  I  think,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, it  would  be  so. 

Q.  172.  What  would  be  the  exception  ? — A.  I  think  in  a  country  so 
populous  as  China  is,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  determine  such 
things.  The  recent  advance  in  the  prices  of  silk  in  China  was  doubtless 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  Italy  and  France.  Japan  supplies 
20,000,000  pounds  of  tea  where  it  supplied  none  twenty  years  ago. 
These  things  disturb  calculations  based  upon  the  state  of  the  money- 
market. 

Q.  173.  I  am  asking  for  the  general  rule  regarding  the  relation  between 
money  and  commodities. — A.  I  think  I  have  answered. 

Q.  174.  That  prices  would  tend  to  rise  with  an  increased  volume  of 
money  ? — A.  The  prices  of  commodities  are  affected  by  the  abundance 
of  money. 

Q.  175.  Suppose  that,  after  China  had  been  flooded  with  silver  by  the 
action  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  a  great  rise  in  prices  should 
ensue  there,  would  not  this  inflict  serious  damage  upon  the  western 
•world,  especially  if  the  supply  of  silver  should  afterward  fall  off,  as  has 
frequently  happened? — A.  I  do  not  think  such  a  state  of  things  is  pos- 
sible. The  Chinese  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  tea  and  silk  for  England 
and  America,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  very  great ;  whatever 
it  is  will  be  liquidated  with  silver  sent  to  India;  but  while  the  balance 
of  trade  is  against  the  United  States  it  is  largely  in  favor  of  England. 

Q.  176.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  western 
world  and  the  East  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  East,  and  that  large 
amounts  of  silver  have  always  been  sent  to  the  East  since  the  opening 
of  the  Chinese  and  East  India  trade? — A.  There  has  always  been  a  con- 
siderable shipment  of  silver  to  China,  but  it  goes' thence  to  India. 

Q.  177.  If,  by  reason  of  the  rejection  of  silver  in  the  western  world, 
an  increased  amount  of  silver  is  sent  to  the  East,  and  if  prices  in  the 
East  should  consequently  rise,  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing 
prices  which  you  have  admitted  to  exist,  what  compensation  will  the 
western  world  receive  for  this  enhancement  of  the  prices  of  the  East- 
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ern  products  which  it  purchases? — A.  I  cannot  see  any  possibility  or 
probability  of  such  a  result.  The  amount  of  silver  sent  to  China  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  affect  prices.  The 
demand  for  tea,  silk,  and  other  goods  for  our  own  country  is  large,  and 
England  has  been  increasing  its  consumption  of  tea  very  greatly.  I 
think  they  consume  in  England  150,000,000  pounds  of  tea  per  year, 
against  30,000,000  in  1833;  and.  yet  trade  has  accommodated  itself  to 
that  increase;  the  increased  supply  of  tea  and  silk  being  met  by  in- 
creased shipments  of  merchandise  from.  Great  Britain  or  India. 

Q.  178.  How  would  the  prices  of  our  goods  sent  to  China  be  affected 
by  extraordinarily  large  shipments  of  silver  thither? — A.  If  an  advance 
upon  the  native  productions  of  China  is  to  follow  an  increased  shipment 
of  silver,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  similar  increase  in  the 
value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  China. 

Q.  179.  Would  not  competition  regulate  that? — A.  You  suppose  a 
state  of  things  that  never  can  be;  the  imports  about  balance  the  ex- 
ports, the  general  balance  of  trade  being  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  180.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  money  loaned  to 
India  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvements,  as  railroads,  &c.? — A. 
I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  saw  it  stated  in  some  communication  in 
the  Post  the  other  evening ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  large ;  they 
have  been  bnildiug  railroads  freely. 

Q.  181.  Did  any  increase  of  prices  in  India  follow  the  negotiation  of 
those  loans  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  182.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
coin  and  bullion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  183.  What  is  "sycee"  silver? — A.  A  certain  standard  which  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  government;  it  is  made  by  rerneltiug — that  is,  in 
blocks. 

By  Senator  BOGY: 

Q.  184.  Is  it  not  coined  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  in  blocks. 

Q.  185.  Of  a  given  value? — A.  Of  a  given  purity.  It  differs  in  dif- 
ferent provinces. 

Q.  186.  Is  not  "sycee"  silver  a  silver  ingot,  containing  a  little  gold? — 
A.  I  dare  say  it  may  contain  some. 

Q.  187.  Did  you  state  a  little  while  ago  that  you  thought  the  depre- 
ciation in  silver  was  largely  attributable  to  the  recent  demonetization 
of  it  by  Germany  ? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  188.  Do  you  know  the  market  relation  of  silver  to  gold  prior  to  the 
demonetization  by  Germany? — A.  I  suppose  about  15£  to  1. 

Q.  189.  What  was  the  silver  dollar  of  this  country  worth  relative  to 
the  gold  dollar  in  the  market? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  For  many  years 
we  paid  a  premium  of  several  per  cent,  for  Mexican  dollars,  sometimes 
as  high  as  5  or  G  per  cent.,  for  remittance  to  China. 

Q.  190.  Was  that  three  years  ago  ? — A.  Not  many  years  ago. 

Q.  191.  The  demonetization  which  has  taken  place  in  Germany  has, 
as  you  think,  largely  contributed  to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Would 
not  this  depreciation  be  entirely  cured  if  another  country  of  equal  com- 
mercial importance  should  monetize  silver  and  give  it  an  equal  use  to 
that  which  it  has  lost  in  Germany? — A.  If  demonetization  were  limited 
to  Germany,  the  decline  that  was  due  to  demonetization  there,  might 
be  neutralized  by  monetization  here,  if  carried  to  the  same  extent. 
By  Mr.  WILLARD: 

Q.  192.  I  understand  you  resided  for  some  years  in  China  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  from  1833  to  1840. 
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Q.  193.  Have  yon  any  information  that  would  enable  ns  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  silver  imported  into  China  is  absorbed  by  the  arts 
of  that  country  ? — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell. 

Q.  194.  You  speak  of  a  large  portion  of  silver  being  exported  from 
China  into  India;  have  yon  any  data  upon  which  you  can  found  an  es- 
timate ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  determined.  Those  ship- 
ments of  silver,  when  I  was  in  China,  were  made  from  the  outside  an- 
chorage, and  there  was  no  custom-house  and  no  means  of  telling  to 
what  extent  they  were  taken  off. 

Q.  195.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  silver  remains 
of  about  the  same  value  in  China  at  present  as  in  the  past? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  change — that  is,  in  the  interior — in  the  value  as  it 
affects  foreigners. 

Q.  196.  Do  yon  think  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  relatively  to  gold 
in  the  western  world  has  had  any  influence  upon  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  China  ? — A.  I  have  said  that  I  thought  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties were  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand,  but  the  currency  in  which 
we  transact  business  in  China  is  the  "  tael."  That  is  not  the  money  in 
which  we  make  the  payments.  We  sell  the  pound  sterling  for  so  many 
taels,  or  rather  it  is  5s.  8d.  or  5s.  2d.  the  tael,  the  dollar  being  seventy- 
two  hundredths  of  a  tael. 

Q.  197.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  tael  changed  its  relative  value  to  the 
silver  currency  of  the  United  States  in  the  China  trade? — A.  I  have  an- 
swered that  question  several  times  in  speaking  of  prices.  If  we  pay  for 
our  goods  in  taels,  we  pay  just  such  pr'ces  as  we  paid  before,  unless 
the  demand  for  goods  has  caused  some  change  in  the  value.  I  do  not 
say  the  value  of  silver  has  acted  upon  the  price  of  the  goods  at  all,  but 
the  value  of  silver  in  England  and  elsewhere,  has  affected  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling,  exchange  fluctuating  between  5s.  2d.  and  5s.  Qd.  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Chinese  are 
affected  at  all  by  the  change. 

Q.  198.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  effect  of  using  the  silver 
trade  dollar  upon  the  China  trade  ? — A.  As  I  understand, *it  is  not  used 
in  Shaughae.  It  is  used  in  Canton.  The  Chinese  system  is  an  anoma- 
lous system.  Trade  is  transacted  at  Canton,  at  Foochow,  and  Amoy  in 
cut  money,  whereas  in  Shaughae  they  use  the  clean  dollar.  Further 
north,  perhaps,  the  transaction  will  be  in  sycee  silver,  and  in  Tien-Tsin 
you  would  find  money  differing  in  purity  from  that  need  in  other  prov- 
inces. The  main  business  is  done  at  Shanghae,  and,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand, the  trade-dollar  has  not  been  used  there;  it  is  only  used  in  the 
south.  The  Chinese  are  a  curious  people. 

Q.  199.  From  your  long  experience  in  the  China  trade  did  you  observe 
any  embarrassment  from  the  use  of  the  double  standard  in  this  coun- 
try ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  200.  In  regard  to  exchange ;  suppose  a  cargo  of  tea  is  bought 
in  China  for  a  certain  number  of  taels,  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount 
of  American  dollars,  would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  as 
well  as  the  seller  if  the  price  should  not  be  subject  to  an  uncertain  fluc- 
tuation, or  would  it  be  desirable  to  have  that  price  subjected  to  another 
standard,  say,  for  instance,  gold,  the  relative  value  of  which  to  silver  is 
likely  to  change? — A.  When  wo  buy  a  cargo  of  teas  in  China  for  taels, 
we  must  pay  for  it  in  pounds  sterling,  and  we  must  pay  for  the  pounds 
sterling  in  gold. 

Q.  201.  Would  it  not  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  such  a  monetary 
system  that  a  tael  could  be  reckoned  in  our  silver  at  a  certain  rate  and 
value? — A.  No,  it  does  not  matter  at  all  in  our  relations  with  China 
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whether  silver  has  a  certain  fixed  value  here  or  not ;  it  does  not  affect 
our  China  trade  at  all. 

Q.  202.  Does  this  not  arise  simply  from  the  fact  that  as  business  now 
happens  to  be  most  commonly  carried  on,  the  taels  are  purchased  with 
pounds  sterling  instead  of  with  silver? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  does.  The 
pound  sterling  has  become  a  powerful  agent  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness with  all  foreign  nations;  it  is  with  that  standard  we  determine  the 
cost  of  everything. 

Q.  203.  If  we  could  avoid  the  medium  of  the  pound  sterling  and  have 
the  tael  reckoned  in  American  silver,  would  not  that  be  to  our  advan- 
tage?— A.  Mr.  Jones  has  asked  me  that  question  in  various  forms,  and 
I  told  him  that  in  any  case,  whether  it  was  used  here  as  a  standard  or 
not,  we  would  take  it  to  China  in  preference  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  if  it 
was  better  for  us.  There  is  a  certain  law  running  through  this  whole 
theme.  The  pound  sterling  is  a  more  uniform  standard  than  anything 
else,  and  what  we  give  for  the  pound  sterling  shows  what  it  is  worth, 
and  nothing  you  can  do  with  silver,  in  the  way  proposed,  can  affect  its 
value  in  China.  The  pound  sterling  is  what  determines  the  relation  of 
things. 

Q.  204.  Yon  admit  that  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this 
country  would  not  work  any  embarrassment  to  our  China  trade,  but  you 
deny  that  it  would  give  any  new  facility  to  it? — A.  It  will  be  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  effect  on  our  trade  with  China.  It  cannot  make  silver 
more  valuable  there;  it  has  a  value  in  our  relations  with  China  and 
other  countries  according  to  its  value  in  England  and  other  commercial 
countries.  You  cannot  supplant  pounds  sterling  as  long  as  England  is 
the  source  of  supply  for  Eastern  nations,  and  which  it  will  be  as  long  as 
it  controls  the  ocean  with  its  swiit  steamers. 

Our  nation  has  sacrificed  its  advantages  by  a  false  economy,  in  de- 
priving our  marine  of  subsidies,  which  England  has  granted.  England 
continues  to  pay  subsidies,  and  now  her  ships  have  ready  access  to 
every  commercial  port  in  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  through  its  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures  governs  the  exchanges.  We  would  have 
fought  for  the  highway  of  the  ocean  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  but  we  have  let  England  acquire  its  control  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  a  few  millions.  We  have  let  them  take  the  whole  ocean 
and  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  whole  world,  rather  than  pay  out 
of  the  national  Treasury  a  few  millions  annually,  to  be  returned  to  the 
country  tortyfold  in  commercial  advantages.  We  talk  of  silver  and  its 
influence  on  our  trade  with  the  East.  England  has  the  ocean,  and  with 
her  quick  steamers  and  fast  mails  has  access  to  every  commercial  coun- 
try of  the  world ;  and  we  have  lost  both  through  the  false  economy  of  the 
American  Government,  sustained  by  our  press,  which  appears  to  be 
inspired  by  an  alien  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  205.  If  we  had  the  commercial  supremacy  and  conducted  our  trade 
with  China  in  silver,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage1? — A.  If  we  had  the 
commercial  supplies  which  England  has,  we  should  have  little  or  no 
need  of  silver  in  our  trade  with  China.  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
pound  sterling  rules  in  international  exchanges. 

By  Professor  BQWEN  : 

Q.  206.  In  your  opinion  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany  has 
contributed  to,  if  not  produced,  the  depreciation  of  its  value? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  207.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  previous  depreciation  in  its  value 
was  the  sole  cause  of  its  demonetization  by  Germany  ? — A.  It  is  possible. 
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If  I  conld  define  the  reasons  that  actuated  the  German  Government  I 
might  answer  more  understandingly.  I  think  Germany  probably  had 
some  other  motive  than  that  caused  by  the  decline  in  silver. 

Q.  208.  Do  not  countries  generally  demonetize  a  metal  for  fear  it  is 
no  longer  stable  in  value,  but  is  depreciating,  and  for  the  wish  to  adhere 
to  the  more  stable  metal,  viz,  gold  ? — A.  Doubtless  this  would  be  the 
natural  effect  of  such  au  apprehension. 

Q.  209.  Is  not  the  saving  of  time  and  interest  on  money  the  chief  rea- 
son why  our  China  trade  is  adjusted  in  pounds  sterling  rather  than  by 
the  shipment  of  silver  from  this  country? — A.  I  have  explained  the 
reasons  why  a  merchant  sends  a  letter  of  credit  rather  than  silver,  but 
really  England  has  a  balance  of  trade  against  China,  and  we  have  not. 
The  banker  sends  his  silver  for  the  profit,  and  he  can  make  upon  the 
exchange;  but  the  merchant  asks  for  what  is  convenient  to  his  purpose. 
He  does  not  pay  2  per  cent,  in  London  for  the  credit  without  some  rea- 
son. 

Q.  210.  Is  not  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  most  advantageous  for  the 
merchant  to  send  a  bill  of  exchange  that  he  thereby  saves  time,  and  so 
saves  interest  on  his  money  during  that  time? — A.  Undoubtedly  the 
American  sends  a  letter  of  credit  rather  than  gold  because  it  gives  him 
command  of  facilities.  If  twenty  thousand  pounds  are  wanted  in  China, 
a  letter  of  credit  affords  the  readiest  and  best  means  of  placing  the 
funds  there,  as  I  have  explained  before.  When  letters  of  credit  were 
first  used,  they  were  sent  by  sailing-vessels  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  bills,  being  drawn  at  six  months'  sight,  took  the  same  circuit- 
ous route  to  England,  and  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  issue 
of  the  credit  and  the  maturity  of  bills  drawn  by  virtue  of  it.  Merchants 
could  well  afford  to  pay  2  per  cent,  for  credits  which  afforded  such  op- 
portunity for  converting  merchandise  into  money  in  time  to  cover. 
But  now  we  pay  2  per  cent,  for  the  same  credit,  o,nd  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  remit  in  two  or  three  months  after  the  bill  is  accepted,  as  it  is 
often  desirable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  introducing  the  subject  of  for- 
eign marine.  I  always  have  had  a  belief  that  our  nation  lost  immensely 
by  unwise  statesmanship  in  stopping  the  payment  of  subsidies  for  car- 
rying the  mails.  England  enjoyed  greater  facilities  for  making  steam- 
ers, and  we  hesitated  to  grant  subsidies  out  of  respect  to  their  views  of 
the  advantage  of  free  trade.  They  continued,  nevertheless,  to  pay 
them,  and  continue  to  pay  them  till  this  day.  I  think  they  pay  the 
Oriental  Steamship  Company  two  and  a  half  millions,  where  Congress 
reluctantly  votes  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  waste  or  bad  management  in  any  steam- 
ship company  in  the  United  States ;  but  I  aver  that  the  British  adhered 
to  their  own  lines  in  times  of  great  adversity  until  they  acquired  the 
whole  ocean,  and  they  enjoy  it  to-day ;  so  that  we  save  the  national 
Treasury  the  payment  of  two  millions  of  dollars  or  more  at  a  cost  of 
forty  to  fifty  millions  annually,  which  we  pay  in  gold  for  freight  and 
passage  money  to  foreign  nations,  and,  by  denying  our  people  the  privi- 
lege of  competing  with  England  on  the  ocean  on  fair  terms,  they  have 
got  an  advantage  which  we  would  never  have  yielded  to  them  in  war, 
if  some  question  of  inferior  moment  affecting  our  status  on  the  ocean 
had  been  in  question. 

By  the  CHAIEMAN: 

Q.  211.  What  proportion  of  England's  merchant  steam-marine  is  used 
in  carrying  the  mails? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  all  their  main 
lines. 

lip  s — VOL  n 
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Q.  212.  Is  it  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  steam-marine  ton- 
ne.ge  of  England  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  matters  very 
much;  but  they  subsidized  their  steam-lines  until  they  got  almost  per- 
fect command  of  the  ocean  traffic. 

Q.  213.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  from  wooden  ships  to  iron  ships 
had  anything  to  do  with  shifting  the  trade  from  America  to  England  f— 
A.  I  think  largely,  by  the  substitution  of  iron  ships  for  wooden.  It 
was  a  small  matter,  but  just  enough,  in  connection  with  the  subsidy, 
to  build  up  the  lines  of  steamers  and  give  them  the  control. 

(For  continuation  of  testimony  of  A.  A.  Low  see  page  170.) 

HENRY  KEMP  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1,  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Brooklyn. 

Q.  2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  country-produce  broker, 
in  dairy-produce  and  seeds. 

Q.  3.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  recent  variations  in 
gold  and  silver  ? — A.  It  ho,s. 

Q.  4.  About  what  ha,s  that  variation  been? — A.  The  French  standard 
of  silver  is  15£  silver  to  1  gold  ;  the  fall  in  it  from  1872  to  July,  1876,  I 
should  say,  is  equal  to  23£  per  cent,  compared  with  gold. 

Q.  5.  Between  what  periods  was  this  observation  taken  ? — A.  I  should 
think  the  French  standard  would  value  an  ounce  of  silver  at  81.20  in 
gold ;  now  that  silver  fell,  say  within  six  years,  down  to  90  cents  and  8 
mills,  or  about  23£  per  cent.,  which  is  the  lowest  point  of  the  market  last 
July. 

Q.  6.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  these  variations  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  metals? — A.  The  first  cause  is,  I  think,  that 
more  prolific  silver-mines  came  into  operation  ;  but  I  believe  that  would 
have  taken  fifty  years  to  make  any  such  difference,  and  I  think  the 
greatest  immediate  effect  has  been  caused  by  the  demonetizing  of  silver 
in  Germany  at  a  time  when  commerce  all  over  the  world  was  paralyzed 
and  exchanges  were  not  in  favor  of  India ;  when  the  trade  in  tea  in 
China  was  dull,  and  Europe  was  not  owing  much  money  in  the  East. 
These  are  the  three  or  four  causes,  viz,  the  prolific  mines,  stagnation  in 
the  East,  and  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

Q.  7.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  demand  of  the  western  world  for 
Eastern  products  has  declined  during  the  past  few  years  ? — A.  I  think 
that  all  trades  have  suffered  from  the  panic  in  1873,  and  from  the  vari- 
ous panics  in  Germany,  and  we  are  importing  less  of  India  produce  at 
this  moment,  but  generally  we  import  more  value  of  Eastern  commodi- 
ties than  we  ship  of  all  European  commodities  and  adjust  the  balance 
in  silver.  Owing  to  the  present  state  of  trade,  our  commodities  are  now 
more  nearly  paying  for  Eastern  products,  and  we  ship  less  silver. 

Q.  8.  To  what  countries  ? — A.  To  all  civilized  countries  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Q.  9.  Are  our  exports  to  China  and  the  East  Indies  greater  than  our 
imports?— A.  Iwill  explain.  This  country  sells  to  England  $250,000,000 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  breadstuffs,and  hog-produce.  We  do  not 
buy  $150,000,000  of  goods  from  England,  but  this  does  not  give  us 
8100,000,000  in  specie.  What  I  say  of  England  I  say  of  Germany  to 
some  extent.  We  buy  sugar  from  Cuba,  perhaps  $70,000,000,  and  we 
do  not  send  her  $10,000,000.  How  do  we  pay  the  difference  ?  We  do 
not  send  silver  or  gold  to  Cuba,  but  the  English  send  $50,000,000  more 
commodities  there  than  they  buy,  and  Germany  also  has  an  excess  of 
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exports  to  Cuba,  and  it  is  the  English,  French,  and  German  merchants 
who  furnish  to  the  New  York  merchant  the  means  of  paying  Cuba. 

Q.  10.  Are  the  aggregate  imports  of  the  western  world  from  India  and 
China  more  equally  balanced  by  the  exports  to  those  countries  now  than 
formerly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  11.  You  have  spoken  of  a  variance  in  the  relation  between  gold  and 
silver.  Do  you  attribute  this  to  a  decline  in  silver,  or  partly  also  to  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  gold  ? — A.  Principally  to  the  demonetization  in 
Germany. 

Q.  12.  Fifteen  and  one-half  pounds  of  silver  used  to  be  equal  to  1 
pound  of  gold ;  now  it  takes  about  19  pounds  of  silver  to  equal  1  pound 
of  gold  ;  is  this  variance  in  value  solely  due  to  the  decline  in  silver,  or 
partly  or  entirely  to  a  rise  in  gold  ? — A.  The  appreciation  of  gold  has 
been  very  slight,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  silver  will  remain  long 
as  low  as  now  in  comparison  with  gold. 

Q.  13.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  these  metals  has  fallen  more  than  the  other  has  risen  in 
value? — A.  If  the  value  of  commodities  had  risen  20  per  cent,  in  the 
last  three  years,  I  should  say  that  gold  had  fallen. 

Q".  14.  Suppose  commodities  had  fallen  20  per  cent.  ? — A.  It  would 
indicate  that  gold  had  risen  ;  but  if  I  found  that  it  required  a  greater 
proportion  of  silver  to  buy  these  commodities  than  before,  I  would  say 
silver  had  fallen. 

Q.  15.  Have  you  found  such  to  be  the  fact  in  respect  to  silver? — A.  I 
think  I  have ;  with  a  given  weight  of  silver  I  could  buy  less  in  New 
York  than  I  could  before. 

Q.  16.  Do  you  think  that  with  a  given  amount  of  silver  to-day  you 
could  buy  less  commodities  than  you  could  three  years  ago? — A.  Yes, 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Q.  17.  Can  you  give  me  instances  of  prices  three  years  ago  and  to-day 
to  illustrate  your  proposition  ? — A.  No  j  I  could  only  state  my  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  two  metals. 

Q.  18.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  commodities  to-day  and 
three  years  ago  ? — A.  I  think  prices  are  now  15  or  20  per  cent,  lower. 

Q.  19.  How  much  has  silver  depreciated  relatively  to  gold  in  the  last 
three  years? — A.  If  I  had  both  metals  I  could  buy  with  silver  23  per 
cent,  less  than  with  gold. 

Q.  20.  How  much  has  silver  fallen  relatively  to  gold  ? — A.  23  or  24 
per  cent. 

Q.  21.  Upon  what  statistics  is  your  statement  based  ? — A.  On  the 
market-prices  of  silver  in  London. 

Q.  22.  Where  do  you  get  these  market-prices  1 — A.  They  are  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City. 

Q.  23.  And  you  say  silver  has  fallen  23  per  cent.  ? — A.  At  the  low- 
est point  of  the  market  it  had  fallen  to  that  extent. 

Q.  24.  How  is  it  to-day  ? — A.  September  22  it  had  fallen  1G£  per  cent. 

Q.  25.  What  is  the  decline  of  silver  to-day  ? — A.  I  should  say  silver  has 
fallen  about  14  or  15  per  cent. 

Q.  26.  If  it  be  true,  then,  that  silver  has  fallen  14  or  15  per  cent,  as 
measured  in  gold,  and  that  commodities  as  measured  in  gold  have  made 
the  greater  fall  of  15  to  20  per  cent.,  is  it  not  clear  that  silver  has  risen 
in  value  as  measured  in  general  commodities,  and  that  gold,  measured 
in  the  same  way,  has  risen  somewhat  more  than  silver  has? — A.  Since 
the  discovery  of  California  mines,  I  should  say  that  gold  has  fallen  18 
per  cent,  and  silver  32  per  cent. 

Q.  27.  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention,  not  to  changes  in  the  relation  of 
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the  metals  since  the  California  discoveries,  but  to  such  changes  since 
1873.  Do  you  say  that  prices  of  commodities,  when  purchased  with 
gold,  have  declined  15  to  20  per  cent,  since  1873,  and  that  silver,  when 
purchased  with  gold,  has  declined  14  or  15  per  cent,  in  the  same  time  v 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  measure  gold  by  commodi- 
ties. Three  years  ago  commodities  had  a  false  position.  I  could  buy 
to-day  15  per  cent,  more  goods  with  a  given  amount  of  gold  than  I  could 
three  years  ago. 

Q.  28.  Can  yon  buy  with  a  given  amount  of  silver  the  s?,me  amount 
of  commodities  as  you  could  three  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  29.  Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  gold  has  risen  relatively  both  to 
commodities  and  to  silver? — A.  For  the  moment,  gold  has  risen  rela- 
tively to  commodities,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  has  risen  to  that  extent.  Taking  an  average  of 
seven  years,  I  do  not  think  it  has  altered  10  per  cent. 

Q.  30.  In  seven  years  ? — A.  No,  nor  in  ten  years. 

Q.  31.  Did  you  not  say  that  within  the  past  three  years  commodities 
have  fallen,  relatively  to  gold,  even  more  than  silver  has? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  fair  test  of  gold  at  the  present  moment. 
There  had  been  a  war  in  .France,  and  prices  and  everything  were  run  up 
in  1873. 

Q.  32.  Would  that  not  have  had  the  same  effect  on  silver? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. This  is  the  reason  why  silver  will  not  purchase  as  much  now  as 
three  years  ago,  but  gold  will  purchase  15  per  cent.  more.  Therefore  I 
say  silver  has  fallen.  But  if  my  opinion  is  asked,  I  would  say  that 
when  California  and  Australia  gold  poured  into  Europe  and  America 
there  was  a  double  standard  at  the  time.  I  rather  argue  for  a  single 
standard,  but  it  was  lucky  for  some  countries  to  have  a  double  standard 
at  that  time.  There  were  about  seven  hundred  millions  of  silver  coin 
changed  into  gold  coin,  and  the  consequence  was  that  silver  did  not  rise 
above  4  or  5  per  cent.  The  only  country  that  treated  gold  badly  was 
Germany,  which  demonetized  its  gold ;  if  England  and  America  had 
also  demonetized  it,  it  would  have  fallen  just  as  much  as  silver  has  re- 
cently done.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  real  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  is  the  cost  of  their  production. 

Q.  33.  Is  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  the  inines  newly  discovered. 

Q.  34.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  production  of  gold  is! — A.  To 
my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  about  $140,000,000,  or  $150,000,000. 

Q.  35.  Do  you  regard  the  present  variation  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  metals  as  permanent  ?— A.  No ;  it  is  much  too  rapid. 

Q-  36.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  your  present  business? — 
A.  For  twenty  y«ars  as  broker,  and  as  a  merchant  for  ten  years  before 
that;  I  have  been  in  New  York  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  37.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  silver  will  purchase 
less  to-day  than  three  years  ago  ?-^-A.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

Q.  38.  Have  you  made  purchases  in  silver? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  can 
easily  determine  that  from  the  present  price  of  silver. 

Q.  39.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  commodities  in 
countries  where  silver  is  the  standard  as  compared  with  prices  in  those 
countries  three  years  ago  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  except  on  general 
principles,  but  I  believe  the  prices  of  commodities  would  rise  in  those 
countries  if  silver  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities.  I  think  in  all 
countries  using  silver  the  prices  of  commodities  would  rise  in  the  long 
run  if  the  supply  of  silver  produced  by  less  labor  is  constantly  increased. 
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Q.  40.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  labor  necessary  to  produce 
silver  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  41.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  producing  silver? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  only  from  general  principles,  viz,  I  can  see  that,  with  the 
old  mines  still  producing,  together  with  the  new  mines,  they  will  ulti- 
mately supply  the  world  at  cheaper  cost.  Silver  falls,  hence  I  think 
that  as  its  price  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  its  production  there  must 
have  been  a  reduction  in  that  cost.  If  silver  should  fall  below  cost,  some 
mines  will  close. 

Q.  42.  Then  the  price  of  silver  is  not  regulated  by  its  cost  in  the  most 
productive  mines,  but  by  its  cost  in  the  least  productive  mines? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  43.  Then,  if  the  price  of  silver  is  regulated  by  its  cost  in  the  least 
productive  mines,  its  depreciation  is  not  due  to  the  production  of  the  great 
mines? — A.  I  account  for  it  in  this  wa.y  :  By  the  discovery  of  America 
more  productive  mines  were  found  than  those  in  the  Old  World ;  there 
were  more  mines  than  ever  before,  and  silver  was  produced  by  less  labor, 
and,  of  course,  the  price  of  silver  became  lower ;  but  the  fall  below  cost 
was  reached  sooner  by  the  less  productive  mines,  and  the  mines  in  the 
Old  World  were  shut  up  long  ago. 

Q.  44.  Are  mines  always  worked  so  long  as  they  pay  expenses  ? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  45.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  trade  throughout  the  country  ? — 
A.  Trade  generally  is  bad. 

Q.  46.  Is  this  stagnation  peculiar  to  this  country,  or  general  through- 
out the  world  ? — A.  It  is  now  bad  in  all  civilized  countries,  but  worse 
in  this. 

Q.  47.  Have  you  statistics  to  show  that  this  is  so? — Yes,  if  we  may 
judge  of  a  man's  abilities  by  what  he  does.  We  do  not  buy  as  much  as 
we  did,  and  this  shows  that  we  are  not  as  prosperous  as  before. 

Q.  48.  Are  we  buying  less  than  other  countries? — A.  Yes,  sir.  En- 
gland, too,  is  buying  less,  but  we  are  buying  still  less  in  proportion.  In 
the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1874,  we  purchased  $567,000,000  of 
foreign  goods ;  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1875,  we  bought 
$533,000,000,  and  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1876,  we  purchased 
$476,000,000. 

Q.  49.  Have  you  statistics  of  other  countries  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  50.  Do  our  exports  nearly  balance  our  imports,  or  are  they  in  excess 
of  them  ? — A.  Our  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  three  years  by 
$174,000,000 ;  but  that  is  their  value  in  the  custom-house,  without 
freight.  The  excess  of  freights,  which  we  have  paid  beyond  the  freight 
earned  abroad  by  our  shipping  is  $130,000,000  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  favorable  balance  of  our  trade  is  reduced  to  only  $44,000,000. 
Now,  previously  to  1873  we  overimported  $255,000,000  in  three  years, 
and  had  $100,000,000  to  pay  for  freights.  There  was  thus  $355,000,000 
against  our  country. 

Q.  51.  Had  our  purchases  abroad  anything  to  do  with  the  hard 
times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  52.  Do  you  conclude  that  because  our  importations  are  becoming 
less  the  country  is  poor,  and  that  this  poverty  is  the  cause  of  the  stag- 
nation in  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  53.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  general  stagnation  in  busi- 
ness throughout  the  world  ? — A.  We  were  in  a  great  civil  war  in  this 
country;  we  demonetized  our  coin,  and,  instead  of  replacing  it  witli  a 
paper  currency  equal  to  coin,  we  made  double  the  quantify  of  nominal 
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value;  the  consequence  was  that  prices  rose  immensely,  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  made  in  paper  values  and  merchants  became  rich. 

Q.  54.  How  do  you  mean  they  became  rich  ;  in  what  ? — A.  They  paid 
in  gold  for  their  goods  and  sold  for  paper. 

Q.  55.  But  the  war  was  concluded  eleven  years  ago? — A.  I  was  com- 
ing to  that.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  made  by  contractors  for  our 
Army,  and  when  the  war  closed  we  found  this  country  with  $2,000,000,000 
of  government  bonds,  which  never  existed  before.  The  capitalists 
wanted  to  enter  into  railways,  and  real  estate  began  to  rise,  and  they 
sold  their  bonds,  which  they  had  got  by  loaning  money  to  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  these  bonds  have  gone  to 
Europe.  $1,000,000,000  of  bonds  were  sold,  and  we  imported  that  in  the 
shape  of  goods  from  Europe.  The  end  came  and  with  it  the  reaction. 
The  same  thing  took  place  in  Europe  ;  France  demonetized  her  money, 
and  gold  was  sent  to  England  and  Germany. 

Q.  50.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  way  of  providing  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment1?— A.  I  have  a  statement  which  I  now  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration. 

By  Senator  BOGY: 

Q.  57.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of 
silver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  58.  Will  you  briefly  state  them.  ? — A.  I  nearly  agree  with  Jevons  on 
that  subject,  and  think  a  double  standard  should  be  called  an  alternate 
standard.  A  uniform  metallic  standard  is  the  best.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  single 
standard.  I  think  this  a  very  grave  question.  If  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium  were  going  to  have  the  single  gold  standard,  it  might  make 
a  change  in  the  value  of  the  silver  coin  that  would  be  demonetized  by 
them. 

Q.  59.  Is  th  ere  any  evidence  that  they  will  do  it  ? — A.  The  evidence 
is  clear  that  they  have  practically  suspended  the  double  standard  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  This  information  I  have  from  the 
papers.  To  have  a  double  standard  the  mint  must  be  free  to  coin  with- 
out charge,  or  for  a  very  slight  seigniorage.  I  think  this  country  might 
and  should  confer  with  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  to  agree  upon 
a  uniform  system.  I  also  believe  that  our  country,  by  making  silver  a 
legal  tender  for  $10  would  get  over  this  difficulty,  if  France  and  Ger- 
many do  the  same,  and  silver  would  rise  to  very  near  its  old  price. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  60.  Would  it  not  be  more  likely  to  return  to  its  old  price  if  they 
made  it  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  agree  with 
the  first  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  letter  to  George  the  Third,  upon  the  coins 
of  the  realm,  that  silver  should  only  be  used  as  a  subsidiary  coin. 

By  Mr.  WILLAED  : 

Q.  61.  Do  I  understand  you  that  France  has  abandoned  the  double 
standard? — A.  I  think  Jevons  writes  that  she  has  suspended  the  action 
of  the  double  standard.  To  have  the  double  standard  effective,  you 
must  open  the  mints  to  the  public,  or  with  a  small  seigniorage  for  both 
gold  and  silver.  You  cannot  talk  about  values.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says  Congress  shall  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof.  The  meaning  of  regulating  its  value  is  to  fix  its  fineness  and 
weight.  No  government  can  fix  the  value  of  an  article,  or  what  it  shall 
bring  in  the  market. 
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By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  62.  Is  not  the  language,  "To  regulate  the  value  thereof"? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  question  was  asked  here  to-day,  and  Mr.  Low  talked  about  a 
measure — a  yard-stick  or  a  gallon-measure.  My  answer  would  be  that 
you  cannot  have  a  measure  of  length  without  length,  nor  of  capacity 
without  capacity  ;  so  you  cannot  have  a  measure  of  value  without  in- 
trinsic value  in  itself.  Government  fixes  the  purity  and  weight  of  a 
coin,  only  certifying  that  the  coin  is  of  a  given  weight  and  purity  of  a 
certain  metal. 

S.  D.  HARRISON  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  General  merchant  in 
American  produce. 

Q.  2.  Does  your  dealing  extend  to  foreign  countries  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  3.  With  what  countries  principally? — A.  Chiefly  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Continent.  I  have  some  dealing  with  Eastern  countries, 
but  small. 

Q.  4.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  change  which  has  recently 
taken  place  between  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant matter  with  me. 

Q.  5.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  this  change  ? — A.  First, 
to  the  tendency  of  the  commercial  nations  to  demonetize  silver.  Ger- 
many took  the  step  of  demonetizing  her  great  coinage.  At  the  same 
time  the  production  of  silver  has  been  much  larger  than  usual,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  East  to  absorb  silver  was  greaty  reduced.  All  these 
things  together  culminating  about  the  same  time,  made  what  I  call  a 
panic  among  the  nations. 

Q.  6.  To  what  countries  do  you  refer  as  having  demonetized  silver 
previous  to  Germany  ? — A.  England. 

Q.  7.  When  was  that  ? — A.  In  1816.  It  did  not  have  the  same  effect 
until  more  recently,  when  other  nations  showed  the  disposition  to  fol- 
low. 

Q.  8.  Then  the  effect  of  England's  demonetization  of  silver  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  until  some  years  after  f — A.  Not  until  her  example  was 
followed. 

Q.  9.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  divergency 
between  the  two  metals. — A.  I  will  explain.  The  commercial  nations 
had  their  attention  called  by  England  to  this  matter,  and  they  kept  it  in 
their  minds,  and  when  Germany  demonetized  her  silver  it  was  at  a  time 
when  its  production  was  undoubtedly  large,  and  the  Eastern  nations  were 
unable  to  absorb  silver  as  in  years  past. 

Q.  10.  Then  the  action  of  Germany  was  the  real  cause  of  the  great  fall 
in  silver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  11.  Can  you  give  some  particulars  with  reference  to  the  decreasing 
power  of  the  East  for  the  absorption  of  silver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Their 
trade,  for  instance  that  of  China  and  India,  with  other  nations  does  not 
yield  them  the  advantage  it  formerly  did  when  they  had  constantly  a 
balance  in  their  favor.  They  have  lost  that  within  a  few  years  past. 
We  have  raised  the  value  of  our  goods,  and  imperceptibly  got  the  ad- 
vantage over  them,  while  they  lost  the  position  they  formerly  held  in 
the  balance  of  trade.  In  addition  to  that,  I  think  the  balance  was 
turned  against  India  very  much  by  the  prosecution  of  their  public  im- 
provements, and  by  the  continually  increasing  expenses  of  their  gov- 
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eminent ;  these  two  things  together  have  lessened  very  greatly  the 
capacity  of  India  to  import  silver. 

Q.  12.  Would  not  the  expenditure  of  money  for  public  improvements 
in  India  increase  the  circulation  and  use  of  silver  very  materially  while 
these  improvements  were  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  interest  and  the 
additional  expenses  of  the  English  government  of  India  have  lessened 
their  capacity  to  draw  silver. 
By  Senator  BOGY: 

Q.  13  The  demand  for  silver  in  India  is  now  less  than  it  used  to  be? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  14.  Is  this  decrease  of  demand  temporary  or  permanent? — A.  I  think 
probably  to  some  extent  temporary.  India  is  in  a  condition  to  be  utterly 
bankrupt,  but  I  think  she  may  improve. 

Q.  15.  When  railroads  are  built  on  borrowed  money  the  payment  of 
the  interest  may  be  very  onerous,  but  is  not  the  production  of  a  country 
greatly  increased  by  railroads,  and  by  the  new  facilities  for  bringing  pro- 
ducts to  market? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  to  see  them  improve. 

Q.  16.  Do  you  attribute  any  portion  of  the  variance  between  gold  and 
silver  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  former? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  17.  What  proportion  would  you  charge  to  that  account  ? — A.  I 
should  say  the  one  has  risen  as  much  as  the  other  has  fallen. 

Q.  18.  About  equally? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  panic  had  some- 
thing more  to  do  with  it,  and  silver  has  fallen  to  a  panicky  price. 

Q.  19.  When  it  fell  to  46£d.  was  that  a  panicky  price  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  20.  The  ordinary  London  price  having  been  60d.  per  ounce,  and  it 
being  now  52d.,  do  you  attribute  4d.  of  this  divergence  to  a  rise  in  gold, 
and  4<7.  to  a  fall  in  silver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  21.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  silver  if  the  United 
States  should  resume  specie  payments  under  a  double  standard,  and  for 
the  present  use  silver  chiefly  as  the  money  metal  ? — A.  I  think  it  would 
raise  the  value  some,  but  not  as  much  as  might  be  thought.  I  think 
the  prejudice  of  other  nations  would  constantly  operate  against  it,  and 
keep  it  from  rising,  so  that  it  would  always  be  below  gold. 

Q.  22.  How  could  other  nations  prevent  it  from  rising  ? — A.  They 
would  overstock  us  with  silver. 

Q.  23.  From  what  quarter  ? — A.  From  all  quarters.  They  would  hunt 
it  all  over  the  world,  and  sell  it  to  us  until  we  were  overstocked. 

Q.  24.  What  countries  have  silver  to  dispose  of  just  now  ? — A.  I 
think  Germany  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  us,  and  so  would  France. 

Q.  25.  now  much  do  you  think  Germany  could  sell  us  ? — A.  1  think 
if  we  were  taking  it  at  15  J  to  1  they  would  give  us  large  quantities,  and 
France  also  would  be  glad"  to  sell  a  large  quantity  at  that  price. 

Q.  26.  When  we  begin  to  buy  silver  in  any  market,  will  not  its  price 
be  raised  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  chairman. 

Q.  27.  What  effect  would  purchases  of  silver  by  us  have  upon  the 
market  value  of  the  metal  ? — A.  The  purchases  would  be  beneficial. 

Q.  28.  How  much  metal  do  you  think  we  would  need  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  specie  payments  1 — A.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  categorically. 

Q.  29.  Suppose  we  should  purchase  $350,000,000,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upou  silver  per  ounce  quoted  in  gold  ? — A.  It  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  view  other  nations  took  of  our  ability  to  carry  it  through. 

Q.  30.  With  their  present  views  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  not  raise  it 
fully  to  the  value  of  gold. 
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Q.  31.  Do  you  know  how  much  Germany  has  thrown  on  the  market? — 
A.  Not  very  closely;  I  do  not  think  that  the  quantity  produced  or  that 
thrown  on  the  market  by  Germany  has  caused  the  great  damage;  it  is 
more  the  apprehension  than  the  quantity. 

Q.  32.  Can  a  mere  apprehension  permanently  affect  the  price  of  a 
commodity  all  over  the  word  ? — A.  If  the  nations  keep  dropping  silver 
one  after  another,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  business  of  the  world. 

Q.  33.  Have  you  observed  any  signs  lately  of  nations  dropping  silver? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  will  drop  it,  but  I  certainly  think  France  and 
Belgium  have  ceased  coining  it,  for  they  dare  not  increase  their  silver, 
and  they  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  pay  it  out,  because  it  would  be- 
come depreciated  if  paid  out  in  large  quantities;  and  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  France. 

Q.  34.  Would  it  depreciate  greatly  if  they  paid  it  out  in  China  ? — A. 
They  could  pay  out  enough  in  China  to  depreciate  it  there. 

Q.  35.  How  much  silver  has  France? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  36.  If  it  was  the  apprehension  that  Germany  was  about  to  flood 
the  market  with  silver  that  caused  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  metals,  would  not  the  difficulty  disappear  if  a  nation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  United  States  stood  ready  to  take  all  that  Germany  pos- 
sesses and  more  besides  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  37.  Would  not  such  a  security  balance  the  apprehension  ? — A.  No ; 
because  this  apprehension  was  at  a  time  when  all  the  commercial  na- 
tions were  looking  toward  Germany,  and  she,  by  throwing  off  this 
money,  caused  immediately  great  apprehension,  and  our  undertaking 
to  establish  the  double  standard  would  help,  but  we  have  a  great  deal 
against  us.  Germany  was  working  with  the  tendency  of  the  public 
mind,  and  we  should  work  against  it. 

Q  38.  Where  do  you  find  the  evidences  of  this  tendency  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  ? — A.  In  the  minds  of  the  commercial  nations. 

Q.  39.  What  effect  would  be  produced  if  all  the  nations  now  in  sus- 
pension and  dependent  upon  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  such 
as  Italy,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  the  United  States,  should  seek  to  resume 
specie  payments  in  gold,  and  begin  to  take  steps  to  attain  that  end  ? — 
A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  disastrous;  simply  impossible. 

Q.  40.  Then,  according  to  your  views,  there  is  Scylla  on  the  one  side 
and  Chary bdis  on  the  other? — A.  My  idea  is  that  the  United  States 
should  make  the  initiative  move;  call  a  convention  of  all  principal  com- 
mercial nations  with  strict  reference  to  the  remonetization  of  silver. 
That  would  be  my  way  of  meeting  the  issue,  and  my  suggestion  would 
be,  if  I  could  call  attention  to  it,  not  to  have  a  subsidiary  currency,  but 
a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  of  full-weighted  money ;  and  not 
quite  a  double  standard  either,  but  one  positive  standard  of  a  certain 
percentage  in  silver,  and  a  certain  one  in  gold.  With  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  those  commercial  nations  we  may  do  that,  and  the  whole 
question  would  be  solved.  Every  legal  tender  should  be  of  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  and  a  certain  one  of  silver,  and  the  way  of  fixing  this 
would  be  to  ascertain  their  average  difference  and  also  the  average 
amount  of  the  quantity  of  each  in  use  during  this  century,  and  upon  this 
value  and  amount  I  would  base  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  believe  all 
nations  would  agree  upon  these  terms,  and  England,  France,  llussia, 
and  the  United  States  alone  could  settle  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  41.  Would  this  give  an  increased  value  to  silver? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
and  such  a  position  in  the  world  that  there  could  be  no  further  difficulty. 
But  I  would  say,  if  this  could  not  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  a  great 
stride  in  the  right  direction  to  get  these  nations  to  make  or  recognize 
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a  double  standard  on  the  old  plan  of  a  double  standard,  and,  if  they 
would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement,  a  large  subsidiary  silver  coin- 
age. 

Q.  42.  If  it  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  nations  now  in  suspension 
to  undertake  to  resume  in  gold,  their  only  hope  of  resumption  must  be 
either  in  silver,  or  in  silver  and  gold  together.  Would  it  not  be  a  sensi- 
ble and  prudent  act  for  this  government  to  profit  by  the  imprudent  ac- 
tion of  other  governments  and  avail  itself  of  the  resources  of  our  mines, 
while  it  can  be  done  advantageously  and  before  a  competition  for  silver 
again  begins  among  other  nations  f — A.  I  see  no  objection  to  that,  and 
would  think  well  of  it,  but  I  think  we  could  better  accomplish  the  object 
by  acting  with  other  countries. 

Q.  43.  But  in  the  mean  time,  before  any  action  is  taken,  may  not  the 
very  commodity  we  need  to  resume  with,  be  sold  and  exported  at  the 
present  low  price,  in  large  quantities,  to  be  subseqeutly  bought  back,  in 
the  face  of  competition,  at  a  much  higher  rate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  44.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  this  country  to  avail  itself  of  the 
present  opportunity  for  purchasing  silver  when  it  is  at  an  abnormally 
low  price? — A.  That  would  turn  upon  the  question  whether  this  country 
would  get  the  other  countries  to  act  with  her. 

Q.  45.  If  the  money  system  of  this  country  were  based  on  silver  alone 
would  it  be  better  than  an  inconvertible  paper  currency? — A.  I  do  not 
think  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  practicable  at  this  time. 

Q.  46.  Since  silver  did  not  vary  in  price  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
then  very  little  until  Germany  demonetized  it,  what  reason  is  there  to 
apprehend  that  it  would  vary  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  if  this 
country  should  by  remonetization  neutralize  the  effects  of  its  demoneti- 
zation by  Germany? — A.  It  would  be  running  against  the  opinion  of 
other  nations,  and  whether  we  would  be  able  to  restore  the  price  would 
be  only  an  experiment. 

Q.  47.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  drift  of  the  nations  is  in  favor  of  gold, 
when  the  populations  of  Asia,  constituting  a  vast  majority  of  mankind, 
still  use  silver? — A.  I  mean  highly-enlightened  nations. 

Q.  48.  Does  a  demand  for  commodities  or  money  from  highly  enlight- 
ened nations  carry  with  it  more  force  than  a  similar  demand  from  na- 
tions less  highly  enlightened?— A.  No. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  49.  You  said,  a  while  ago,  that  it  would  be  disastrous  if  the  nations 
of  Europe  now  in  suspension  should  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments 
in  gold  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  50.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  attempted  that  in  this  country? 
— A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
disastrous,  but  it  would  be  a  great  hardship. 

(For  continuation  of  testimony  of  S.  D.  Harrison  see  page  180.) 


NEW  YOEK  CITY,  October  23, 1876. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present :  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman  ;  Hon.  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  Hon. 
Geo.  Willard,  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Grosbeck,  Prof.  Francis  Bowen. 

A.  A.  Low  recalled  for  examination. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.   I  did  not  fully  understand  your  explanation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  you  purchased  and  paid  for  goods  in  China.    Will  you 
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please  give  us  an  exact  statement  of  the  usual  method  ? — Answer. 
iSince  appearing  before  your  committee  last,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  some  of  the  questions  put  to  me  then,  and  I  now  desire  to 
amplify  some  of  my  answers.  To  a  question  of  Judge  Grosbeck,  whether 
on  receiviug  a  letter  of  credit  on  London  from  an  English  banking-house 
it  was  customary  to  deposit  with  the  bank  collateral  security,  I  said, 
<*Xo."  My  answer  had  reference  to  our  own  practice;  but  in  many 
cases  I  apprehend  it  is  customary  to  require  security  in  advance  of  the 
issue  of  foreign  credits,  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  while  no  charge 
is  made  for  a  letter  of  credit  unless  it  is  used,  a  receipt  is  required  from 
the  party  receiving  the  credit,  which  virtually  assigns  all  the  property 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  banker  issuing,  and  it  becomes  an  hon- 
orable obligation  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to  see  that  the  proceeds 
are  not  misapplied.  That  is  called  a  "clean"  letter  of  credit;  but  it  is 
more  common  now  to  issue  what  are  called  "documentary"  letters  of 
credit.  Under  the  former  class,  which  we  call  "  clean,"  bills  may  be 
drawn  in  advance  of  purchases  ;  under  the  latter,  bills  can  be  sold,  but 
not  delivered  until  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  are  prepared,  and  these 
in  turn  are  deliverable  to  merchants  or  bankers,  as  the  case  may  be,  on 
acceptance  of  the  bills ;  but  I  took  the  ground  long  ago  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  pay  two  per  cent.,  and  therefore  we  send  out  a  letter  of 
credit,  of  which  I  hand  you  a  copy. 

This  credit  is  intended  to  cover  the  authority  given  in  our  telegram  of 
this  date,  as  follows:  u  Draw  on  James  Banks  Taylor,  London,  or  on  us, 
with  documents,  against  purchases  on  our  account." 

No.  1000.]  NEW  YORK,  23d  October,  1875. 

Messrs.  JOHN  JONES  &  Co., 

Shanghae : 

DEAR  Sins :  Against  the  cost  of  merchandise  shipped  to  us,  we  hereby  authorize  you 
to  draw  on  us,  or  on  our  agent,  Mr.  James  Banks  Taylor,  London,  at  six  months'  sight, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  (£1,000),  if  drawn  on  us, 
payable  in  New  York  or  London  ;  if  in  New  York,  to  be  payable  in  gold  at  the  rato 
for  first-class  sight  bills  on  London.  And  we  hereby  agree  with  you,  the  holders  and 
iudorsers  of  such  bills  drawn  in  virtue  of  this  credit,  that  the  same  shall  be  duly  hon- 
ored when  presented,  it  being  understood  that  shipping  documents  are  to  accompany 
drafts,  and  are  to  be  given  up  upon  acceptance  of  bills.  And  we  further  agree  that  we 
are,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  credit  that  we  shall  be,  as  fully  answerable  for  bills 
drawn  on  Mr.  James  Banks  Taylor,  our  special  agent  in  London,  as  if  said  bills  had 
been  drawn  on  us. 

This  credit  is  to  remain  in  force  for  twelve  months  from  this  date.    All  drafts  drawn 
under  it  are  to  be  indorsed  hereon,  and  are  to  be  marked  aa  drawn  under  Credit  No. 
1,000,  dated  New  York,  October  23,  1875. 
Your  obedient  servant. 

That  is  the  form  we  use. 

Q.  2.  The  bills  of  lading  accompany  the  draft  *? — A.  They  accompany 
the  draft.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  indorsement  on  the  let- 
ter of  credit.  This  credit  is  intended  to  cover  the  authority  given  in 
our  telegram  of  this  date,  as  follows  :  "  Draw  on  J.  B.  T.,  London,  or  on 
us,  with  documents,  against  purchases  on  our  account."  If  we  want  100 
bales  of  silk,  or  10,000  chests  of  tea,  we  would  telegraph  to  our  agent 
there  to  buy  us  100  bales  of  silk  or  10,000  chests  of  tea,  and  to  draw  on 
us  or  our  agent,  Mr.  T.  Bills  drawn  under  such  authority  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  banking-house  in  China,  on  receipt  of  the  tele- 
gram, and  we  would  send  a  letter  of  credit  with  the  indorsement  which 
1  have  just  read. 

While  I  was  under  examination  here  on  Saturday  my  firm  was  receiv- 
iug merchandise  from  Japan,  which  was  paid  for  by  bills  on  London 
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that  were  sold  at  4s.  Cfd.,  4s.  4<?.,  and  4s.  1£<L,  and  yet  the  goods  were 
bought  at  the  same  time,  without  reference  to  this  wide  range  in  the 
rates  for  sterling  money.  Here  was  a  difference  of  10  per  cent.  Such  a 
variation  in  the  rates  for  sterling  bills  in  so  short  a  time  probably  was 
never  known  before  in  the  history  of  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  again.  The  advance  was  rapid  and  was  due  to 
a  universal  demand  for  silk  and  teas,  and  the  decline  from  4s.  6%d.  to  4s. 
lf<7.  was  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  sudden  arrival  of  silver.  Of  course 
the  effect  of  such  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  rates  for  sterling  bills  would 
be  to  cause  the  merchant  to  fix  limits  to  his  produce  according  to  the 
value  of  sterling  bills,  and  to  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  produce,  but 
not  permanently  to  affect  the  prices  of  tea  in  China  or  Japan. 

Credits  may  be  sent  by  telegraph,  as  well  as  by  mail,  and  are  so 
transmitted.  In  respect  to  the  use  of  silver  in  connection  with  the  trade 
to  the  East,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to 
Mr.  Buggies  last  summer,  it  will  give,  in  a  consecutive  form,  an  answer 
to  many  of  the  questions  put  to  me. 

Mr.  Low  then  read  the  following  letter : 

LUZERNE,  August  28,  1876. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  have  carefully  read  the  letter  signed  "T.  W."  iti  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  August  4,  to  which  you  have  called  ray  attention.  It  derives  not  a  little  of 
its  significance  from  the  letter  of  General  Dix,  which  precedes  it,  and  which  is  presented 
to  the  public  with  the  following  heading,  viz :  "  Letter  from  General  Dix.  Silver  bet- 
ter than  paper  as  a  legal-tender.  A  Californian's  opinion.  The  commerce  of  Asia  to 
be  secured  by  using  silver." 

That  silver  is  better  than  paper  as  a  legal-tender;  that  our  commerce  with  Asia  is 
to  be  promoted  (rather  than  secured)  by  the  use  of  silver ;  and  that  our  commerce  with 
China  and  Japan  is  to  be  secured  by  making  silver  coin  our  standard  of  value,  are 
three  different  and  distinct  propositions.  I  have  sought  in  vain  to  discover  in  tho 
letter  of  "T.  W."  what  advantages  are  to  accrue  to  oar  country,  or  to  its  commerce, 
from  the  assimilation  of  our  standard  of  valuo  to  that  of  China,  which  our  country  doe3 
not  now  possess,  as  an  exporter  of  this  precious  metal.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  n. 
merchant  of  California,  being  connected  with  the  trade  to  the  East,  should  magnify  the 
importance  of  that  trade,  and  for  a  time  forget  how  insignificant  its  proportions  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  our  commerce  with  tho  great  civilized  nations  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  little  strange,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  a  suggestion  should  come 
from  California  just  at  a  time  when  it  is  sought  to  exclude  the  people  of  Chica  from 
all  access  to  our  shores,  a  purpose  which  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  by  the  action  of 
two  great  political  conventions,  recently  assembled  at  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis. 
But  aside  from  the  hostile  disposition  which  has  been  manifested  of  late  to  the  "  Mon- 
golian race,"  how  much  more  natural  would  appear  to  be  a  desire  to  assimilate  our 
standard  of  value  to  that  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  more  especially 
with  that  of  England,  through  whose  banking-houses  our  transactions  with  India, 
China,  and  Japan  are  mainly  settled. 

That,  silver  will  be  exported  to  China  in  part  payment  for  the  silk  and  teas  we  obtain 
from  that  country  is  doubtless  true.  For  many  years  it  has  been  used  in  this  way, 
and  for  long  years  to  come  it  will  continue  so  to 'be  used  ;  but  the  value  of  silver  for 
this  purpose  will  always  depend  upon  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  which  may, 
from  time  to  time,  rule  on  the  coast  of  China.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  influence  sil- 
ver, being  mar!e  a  legal-tender  with  us,  will  exert  upon  the  value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling which  it  does  not  now  exert.  Within  a  brief  period  the  rate  for  bills  on  London 
has  varied  from  five  shillings  two  and  one-quarter  pence,  the  tael,  at  Shanghai,  to  five 
shillings  and  nine  pence  a  month  later;  falling  with  the  decline  of  silver  in  London, 
and  recovering  with  the  advance  which  has  more  recently  taken  place ;  large  purchases 
of  silk  and  tea  in  China  co-operating  to  cause  the  disproportionate  rise  in  sterling  bills. 
Now,  for  the  most  part,  our  trade  with  China  for  fifty  years  has  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  letters  of  credit  on  London,  and  I  apprehend  it  will,  under  any  snpposable 
circumstances,  continue  so  to  be  carried  on;  for  the  silver  from  our  mines  will  seek 
a  market  in  China  or  on  London — wherever  it  will  yield  the  best  return.  To  what  ex- 
tent it  will  find  a  better  market  in  China  and  Japan  than  in  London  depends  not 
upon  the  prices  of  China  produce,  but  upoa  the  state  of  British  trade  with  China. 
This  great  empire  has  afforded  an  immense  outlet  for  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  chief  mart  for  the  sale  of  opium  from 
British  India.  The  balance  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  on 
the  one  side,  and  China  on  the  other,  has  uniformly  been  against  tho  latter  country, 
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arid  tins  balance  has  been  liquidated  in  part  by  bills  of  exchange on  London,  drawn  by 
American  bouses,  or  on  account  of  merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The 
bills  thus  drawn  are  paid  for,  and  will  always  be  paid  for,  if  England  niantains  hei 
present  standard,  by  gold  or  its  equivalent,  whether  our  own  standard  hereafter  he 
gold  or  silver.  The  value  of  silver  in  London,  in  either  case,  will  determine  the  rate 
for  sterling  in  China  and  Japan,  and  ia  neither  country  will  the  value  of  silver  be 
much  affected  by  our  adoption  of  this  metal  as  our  standard  of  value,  when  all  tbo 
principal  commercial  nations  of  the  civilized  world  are  discarding  it.  Its  value  here 
and  elsewhere  will  finally  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  production. 

Ib  is  certainly  true  that  the  reduced  price  of  silver,  operating  as  it  does  upon  the 
rate  of  exchange  for  sterling  bills  in  all  the  Oriental  countries,  affects  unfavorably  the 
trade  in  British  goods  to  all  the  markets  of  the  East.  But  it  affects  in  like  manner  our 
own  shipments  of  merchandise  to  the  ports  of  China — the  outturn  of  which  is  deter- 
mined not  by  the  money  standard  of  China,  but  by  the  value  of  sterling  bills. 

There  is  a  question  of  morals  involved  in  the  substitution  of  silver  for  gold  as  the 
standard  of  value,  which  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  communication  seriously  to  discuss. 
"  T.  W."  puts  it  thus :  "  Impoverished  as  we  are  by  past  extravagance,  crushed  by  debt 
and  taxation,  and  with  our  industries  paralyzed  by  low  prices  and  by  distrust  of  the 
future,  we  can  ill  afford  to  surrender  any  advantages  which  fairly  accrue  to  us  from  the 
selfish  policy  of  Europe.  The  questions  are,  are  these  advantages  real,  and  can  we 
honorably  avail  of  them  ?"  An  answer  is  given  by  the  writer  further  on,  when  he 
says:  "If  we  should  decide  to  use  and  to  pay  eilver  money  instead  of  the  gold  which 
our  creditors  naturally  prefer,  *  *  *  how  shall  we  obtain  the  requisite  supply  of  silver  ? 
Our  gold,  the  increase  of  our  export  trade  and  the  reduction  of  onr  import  trade,  would 
no  doubt  bring  us  part  of  it.  But  a  large  amount  would  still  have  to  be  borrowed. 
Possibly  Germany  and  France  would  sell  us  some  of  their  surplus  on  easy  terms,  taking 
payment  in  bonds  payable  in  gold;  for,  although  much  clamor  would  doubtless  be 
made  about  our  behavior  iu  regard  to  our  former  obligations,  such  bonds  would 
be  too  good  to  be  refused  a  market.  In  any  case  our  own  mines  are  at  hand,  and 
much  could  be  obtained  from  the  activity  that  would  be  excited  in  them  by  such 
a  reaction  iu  the  price  of  silver  as  a  large  demand  from  our  government  would 
produce."  Is  it  thus  that  the  commerce  of  Asia  is  to  be  secured  ?  From  being  shippers 
of  silver  to  China,  are  we  to  become  importers  of  silver  from  Germany  and 
France?  Are  we  to  depart  from  the  unbroken  practice  of  forty  years  and  submit 
to  all  the  states  of  Europe  the  question  we  put  to  ourselves,  whether  it  is  honor- 
able first  to  demonetize  silver  in  view  of  its  enhanced  price,  and  then  to  make  it  a 
standard  when  it  has  ceased  to  have  a  fixed  value  ?  There  can  be  to  a  right-minded 
people  neither  profit  nor  advantage  that  will  permit  a  question  as  to  the  honor  of  our 
republic  when  the  simple  question  implies  a  grave  doubt.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  in  adopting  silver  as  the  standard  of  value,  however  our  government  may  evade 
the  payment  of  its  debt  (largely  held  abroad)  in  gold  coin  as  hitherto,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  bonds  issued  by  railroad  companies  and  other  corporations  that  will  have 
to  be  paid  in  sterling  money ;  that,  in  the  liquidation  of  bills  drawn  on  London  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  gold  or  the  equivalent  of  gold,  silver  at  its  reduced  value, 
will  have  to  be  used;  and  that  to  meet  all  these  outside  demands  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing drain  on  our  silver  as  there  is  at  present  on  our  gold.  Resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  silver  will  be  attended  with  precisely  the  same  difficulties  as  with  gold, 
and  in  the  former  case  with  the  added  difficulty  that  attends  a  forfeiture  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  creditor  nations.  Let  us  keep  our  honor  bright,  and  there  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  us  in  the  trying  hour  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  wise  and  good 
throughout  the  world. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  A.  LOW. 

Hon.  S.  B.  RUGGLES, present. 

Q.  3.  These  letters  of  credit,  as  I  understand  you,  authorize  your 
ageuts  iu  the  east  to  draw  on  the  bauking-house  issuing  them  for  pounds 
sterling,  which  have  to  be  converted  into  silver  to  make  payments  in 
the  east.  Now,  would  it  not  obviate  at  least  one  cause  of  fluctuation  if 
these  letters  of  credit  were  for  silver  instead  of  pounds  sterling? — A. 
The  fluctuating  value  of  silver  and  the  absence  of  demand  for  bills  of 
such  a  character  would  make  it  difficult  and  disadvantageous  to  use  such 
bills,  for  reasons  hitherto  given. 

Q.  4.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  importers  in  this  couutry  should  draw 
for  silver  they  would  be  subjected  to  losses  similar  to  those  which  they 
suffer  on  account  of  buying  in  Europe  in  gold  and  selling  iu  this  country 
for  greenbacks? — A.  The  cause  of  failures,  to  which  I  before  adverted, 
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is  tbe  difference  to  tbe  trader  in  the  value  of  gold  when  the  goods  are 
sold,  and  the  value  of  gold  when  the  greenbacks  were  converted  into 
gold  to  pay  for  them.  It  may  not  have  been  the  sole  cause,  but  a 
co-operating  one. 

Q.  5.  Would  not  the  difficulty  be  the  same,  neither  more  nor  less, 
whether  you  are  obliged  to  convert  greenbacks  into  gold,  or  silver  into 
gold  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  would. 

Q.  6.  If  Great  Britain  had  a  currency  exactly  like  our  own,  would  there 
be  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience  in  adjusting  exchanges  between  the 
two  countries? — A.  It  would  depend  upon  the  value  of  their  greenbacks 
or  their  currency. 

Q.  7.  I  am  speaking  of  its  being  like  ours. — A.  Not  so  far  as  the  green- 
backs were  concerned.  We  should  have  precisely  the  same  difficulty 
in  respect  to  our  dealings  with  foreign  countries  where  they  used  gold. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  value  of  greenbacks  in  England  as  well  as 
the  value  of  greenbacks  here. 

Q.  7£.  If  we  had  the  silver  standard,  and  used  silver  exclusively,  would 
it  not  facilitate  commerce  between  this  and  silver-using  countries  f — A. 
If  the  governments  of  the  world  were  to  adopt  silver  as  a  standard, 
then  it  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  have  a  standard;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  our  country  should  have  one  at  25  grains  and  a  fraction  of 
gold,  and  another  of  412£  grains  of  silver,  when  other  nations  are  dis- 
carding silver. 

Q.  8.  Would,  or  would  not,  a  single  silver  standard  here  simplify  our 
trade  with  such  countries  as  also  had  a  single  silver  standard  ? — A.  I 
should  say  no.  It  would  only  add  one  more  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Q.  9.  If  tea  is  purchased  in  China  for  silver  and  sold  here  for  silver, 
would  it  not  simplify  our  trade  with  that  country  very  much  to  leave 
gold  out  of  the  question  entirely? — A.  I  will  say  in  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  if  England  were  transacting  business  in  silver,  and  there  was 
a  common  standard  of  silver,  it  would  simplify  business  very  much. 
If  all  were  using  a  common  medium,  of  course  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist  and 
is  not  likely  to  exist.  I  think  I  explained  to  you  that  in  China  the 
balance  of  trade  is  against  our  country  and  in  favor  of  England.  We 
remit  money  to  them  and  they  remit  it  to  England;  therefore  we  give 
them  bills  on  London,  and  remit  from  here  to  England.  WTe  could  not 
send  them  silver  because  that  is  not  a  medium.  England  has  demon- 
etized silver. 

Q.  10.  But  if  tea  is  purchased  in  China  for  silver  and  sold  here  for 
silver,  and  silver  is  sent  there  direct  to  settle  balances,  could  there  be 
any  variation  at  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  importers  or  any  one  else? — 
A.  As  I  said  before,  the  balance  of  trade  in  China  is  against  this  coun- 
try and  in  favor  of  England,  consequently  we  make  our  remittances  to 
them  in  sterling  bills,  that  they  in  turn  may  remit  to  England.  The 
value  of  silver  in  London  is  constantly  fluctuating. 

Q.  11.  I  cannot  see  how  that  could  make  any  difference  in  the  case  I 
have  supposed,  viz,  if  you  remit  silver  directly  to  China  in  payment  for 
your  purchases,  and  in  turn  sell  them  for  silver  in  this  country. — A. 
You  cannot  see,  but  I  can.  I  know  that  silver  and  sterling  money  will 
bear  just  the  relation  which  exists  in  London.  Suppose  I  telegraph  to- 
day to  our  agent  in  China  and  Japan  to  buy  so  many  chests  of  tea  and 
bales  of  silk.  How  can  I  send  the  silver  ? 

Q.  12.  Could  you  not  authorize  them  to  draw  for  silver? — A.  How 
should  I  supply  them  with  silver?  There  are  no  buyers  of  silver  bills, 
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and  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  we  send  what  it  is  for  our  interest 
to  send. 

Q.  13.  How  do  you  supply  them  now  ? — A.  We  send  them  sterling 
bills. 

Q.  14.  But  they  do  not  want  sterling  bills,  they  want  money,  which, 
with  them,  is  silver1? — A.  That  is  not  the  point.  As  I  stated,  there  is  a 
convenience  in  using  the  credit.  The  goods  come  home  nnd  they  are 
paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  in  precisely  the  same  medium 
which  we  receive  for  them,  or  into  which  we  convert  our  currency.  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  greenback  currency  and  gold.  We  pay  our  duties 
in  gold  and  we  pay  our  freights  in  gold,  and  we  convert  our  paper  into 
gold  to  liquidate  our  bills  on  London. 

Q.  15.  Can  we  not  put  silver  into  China  in  30  or  35  days? — A.  Can 
we1?  The  other  day  the  rate  of  exchange  had  advanced  very  greatly 
in  Yokohama,  and  our  agent  at  that  place  telegraphed  us  to  send 
him  dollars,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  borrowed  money  from  the  bank. 
We  telegraphed  instantly  to  San  Francisco  to  send  dollars  to  Japan, 
but  every  dollar  had  been  bought  in  before  we  could  get  hold  of  them, 
and  when  the  dollars  got  to  Japan  exchange  went  down. 

Q.  16.  How  would  it  be  if  silver  dollars  formed  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country"?  Would  not  a  letter  of  credit  payable  in  silver 
be  as  readily  obtained  as  one  payable  in  gold! — A.  You  cannot  bring  a 
silver  dollar  of  412£  grains  in  contact  with  a  gold  dollar,  because,  if  yuu 
do,  your  gold  dollar  advances  just  as  much  as  the  variation  between  the 
price  of  your  standard  dollar  and  the  price  of  silver  in  London.  It 
would  only  be  adding  one  more  difficulty  to  those  we  have  to  encounter 
now. 

Q.  17.  Is  not  gold  now  a  commodity,  and  measured  and  purchased 
with  whatever  may  be  the  money  of  the  country  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  commodities  ? — A.  We  buy  gold  at  a  premium  to  pay  for  what  we 
buy  abroad. 

Q.  18.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  premium  on  gold? — A.  We  pay,  for 
instance,  $1.15  for  $1.00.  If  our  circulating  medium  were  silver  we 
would  take  it  to  London  and  sell  it,  and  then  draw  against  it. 

Q.  19.  How  does  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  compare  in  magni- 
tude and  importance  with  its  internal  trade  ? — A.  I  do  not  carry  these 
statistics  in  my  head. 

Q.  20.  Is  not  the  domestic  or  internal  traffic  much  larger  than  the  ex- 
ternal or  foreign  trade? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  21.  Would  not  the  adjustment  of  the  foreign  trade,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  inferior  importance  to  the  adjustment  of  the  domestic  trade  ? — 
A.  Of  course. 

Q.  22.  Is  not  the  foreign  trade  small  as  compared  with  the  domestic 
traffic  ? — A.  So  I  understand  it. 

Q.  23.  Is  there  not  a  vast  difference  between  the  two  branches  of 
trade  ? — A.  Of  course,  I  know  there  is  a  great  difference. 

Q.  24.  Suppose  a  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains,  with  the  option  of  a 
gold  dollar  at  25.8  grains,  was  established  in  this  country,  and  for  a  time 
silver  was  the  prevailing  currency,  in  what  respects  would  we  labor 
under  any  disadvantage  in  trading  with  foreign  nations? — A.  1  think 
1  have  answered  your  question  already,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
our  trade  with  foreign  nations. 

Q.  25.  I  do  not  think  anything  you  have  said  was  in  answer  td  that 
question.  I  ask  if  our  domestic  traffic  was  conducted  entirely  on  a  silver 
basis  how  it  could  affect  injuriously  our  foreign  trade  ? — A.  So  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  I  imagine  we  could  transact  our  business  with  silver  with 
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the  same  facility  that  we  could  with  legal  tender.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
our  internal  trade.  In  respect  to  that  there  might  not  be  any  difference; 
but  it  is  still  true  that  wo  would  come  in  conflict  with  other  nations  who 
do  not  use  silver  as  a  standard. 

Q.  2G.  Inasmuch  as  our  domestic  trade  is  vastly  greater  in  magnitude 
and  importance  than  our  foreign  trade,  is  it  not  far  more  important  that 
we  should  have  a  stable  currency  sufficient  to  carry  on  our  own  exchanges 
than  that  we  should  try  to  adjust  it  to  that  of  other  nations? — A.  Of  course 
it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  stability  in  prices ;  but  we  cannot 
have  stability  in  prices  unless  our  standard  of  value  is  assimilated  to  that 
of  foreign  countries.  For  instance,  what  would  be  the  first  effect  of  a, 
double  standard,  one  of  a.  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains,  and  one  of  a  silver 
dollar  of  412£  grains  ?  If  silver  dollars  were  made  a  legal  tender,  the 
effect  would  be  to  draw  silver  from  ever  quarter  so  long  as  we  had  gold 
to  pay  for  it.  That  would  be  the  first  effect  of  having  a  double  standard. 

Q.  27.  You  say  that  if  we  restore  the  double  standard,  the  first  effect 
would  be  that  silver,  from  foreign  parts,  would  seek  to  exchange  itself 
lor  gold  in  this  country  ? — A.  Or  the  gold  would  seek  the  silver. 

Q.  28.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  would  it  not  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  ? — A.  Then  the  question  arises,  whether  you  can  do  that 
with  propriety.  The  question  of  the  payment  of  our  debt  comes  in. 

Q.  29.  Leaving  that  entirely  out  of  the  present  question,  what  harm 
could  come  to  this  country  by  adopting  silver  as  a  standard  ? — A.  You 
are  throwing  out  a  most  important  element.  If  the  government  debt 
were  paid  in  silver,  it  would  simply  be  of  less  value. 

Q.  30.  I  am  speaking  now  of  silver  as  a  commercial  standard,  without 
reference  to  the  national  debt.  Suppose  that  particular  debt  to  be 
payable  in  gold,  what  evils  could  result  from  making  silver  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  all  other  debts,  and  the  unit  of  value  so  far 
as  all  other  transactions  are  concerned  ? — A.  In  that  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, considering  the  long  time  paper  money  has  been  our  principal  cur- 
rency, I  do  not  know  that  any  harm  would  come  to  private  interests.  I 
would  rather  have  a  silver  dollar  than  a  paper  dollar. 

Q.  31.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do  ? — A.  I  did  not 
say  that.  So  far  as  transactions  between  ourselves  are  concerned,  and 
irrespective  of  the  public  debt,  and  supposing  that  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
I  do  not  think  any  harm  would  be  done. 

Q.  32.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You  think,  then,  that  the 
substitution  of  silver  for  our  present  paper  money  would  be  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  otherwise,  leaving  the  public  debt  out  of  question  ? — 
A.  Perhaps  I  would  say  too  much,  if  I  were  to  say  yes  to  that. 

Q.  33.  I  mean  leaving  the  public  debt  out  of  the  question  ? — A.  That 
is  a  very  large  question.  I  do  not  feel  like  answering  it.  It  involves 
such  a  wide  range  and  so  many  considerations  that  I  could  not  answer  at 
once  satisfactorily  to  myself  or  to  the  commission.  I  should  think  now, 
that,  leaving  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  out  of  the  question,  the 
material  effect  in  general  business  would  not  be  greatly  prejudicial. 

Q.  34.  Suppose  a  silver  dollar  was  10  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  a 
paper  dollar  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  for  very  serious  consid- 
eration to  substitute  one  of  lesser  for  one  of  greater  value. 

Q.  35.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much  more  serious  con- 
sideration to  substitute  one  of  greater  for  one  of  less  value? — A.  I  do 
not.  *  I  think  the  American  people  have  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  faith  in  the  action  of  the  government.  The  government 
is  pledged  to  pay  the  debt  in  coin,  and  the  people  have  faiHi  that  these 
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obligations  will  be  redeemed  in  gold,  and  think  that  our  cnrrency  should 
be  a*  good  as  gold. 

Q.  30.  Would  it  not  inflict  far  greater  and  more  disastrous  hardships 
upon  the  community  to  substitute  a  unit  of  greater  value  for  the  one 
now  in  use  than  one  of  less  value  ? — A.  I  say  no,  most  positively.  I  say 
it  is  better  to  substitute  one  of  greater  value  than  one  of  less,  because 
it  accords  with  the  universal  expectation  of  our  people. 

Q.  37.  To  whoso  advantage  would  the  substitution  of  a  unit  of  less 
value  result? — A.  I  suppose  to  the  debtor. 

Q.  38.  And  in  substituting  one  of  greater  value,  who  would  be  bene- 
fited ? — A.  The  creditor,  1  suppose. 

Q.  39.  Which  class,  the  creditor  or  the  debtor,  as  matters  are  now, 
could  best  stand  a  loss  from  a  change  in  the  unit  of  value1? — A.  I  sup- 
pose the  man  who  has  most  to  lose  is  in  the  best  position  to  bear  a  loss. 

Q.  40.  Then  you  believe  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 
would  inure  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditor  class,  would  be  for 
the  general  good? — A.  L  did  not  say  that.  I  say  it  is  better  to  suffer 
some  losses  rather  than  to  adopt  a  policy  not  iu  accordance  with  the 
universal  expectation  of  the  community. 

Cj.  41.  Universal  expectation  and  universal  wish  are  very  different 
things;  but  should  we  adopt  a  policy  to  carry  out  universal  expecta- 
tion if  it  would  result  iu  universal  injury? — A.  The  whole  people  are 
interested  in  having  a  currency  that  shall  be  for  the  good  of  all.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  smb  a  settlement  of  the  question  as  is  in  accord- 
ance with  universal  expectation,  which  has  grown  onto!'  previous  action 
by  Congress.  Congress  has  declared  that  certain  things  shall  be  done 
in  regard  to  legal  tender.  The  reasonable  expectation  of  the  people  is 
that  the  legal  tender  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold,  and  the  question  of 
probity  is  higher  than  the  question  of  who  will  be  most  benefited  by 
the  resumption,  the  debtor  or  the  creditor  class. 

Q.  42.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  such  uni- 
versal sentiment  as  you  speak  of? — A.  In  this  way.  The  action  of  Con- 
gress has  been  specific,  that  the  obligations  of  the  country  shall  be 
redeemed  in  coin.  In  1873  Congress  passed  a  law  that  no  more  silver 
should  be  coined.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  issued  a  great  many 
bonds  and  securities  which  are  pledged  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

Q.  43.  What  securities? — A.  A  great  many  State  bonds  and  railroad 
bonds-;  for  example,  those  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  of  many  railroad  corporations. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD: 

Q.  44.  Do  you  think  this  obligation  is  at  all  binding  in  regard  to  the 
bonds  issued  before  1873? — A,  I  think  it  is  binding,  under  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress,  that  they  should  be  paid  in  gold.  It  is  binding,  by 
force  of  the  action  of  the  government,  which  took  place  in  1873.  Since 
that  time  a  great  many  changes  have  taken  place,  and  none  more  remark- 
able than  that  in  the  value  of  silver. 

Q.  45.  How  do  you  make  it  appear  that  the  action  of  the  government 
in  1873  could  have  any  effect  upon  bonds  issued  before  1873? — A.  Iu 
J869  Congress  pledged  their  sacred  honor  that  these  bonds  should  be 
paid  in  coin,  and  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government  to 
pay  in  gold.  In  1873  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  virtually  prohibited 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars. 

Q.  40.  But  the  bonds  that  were  issued  previously  to  1873  were  issued 
under  the  understanding  that  they  were  payable  either  iu  gold  or 
12  p  s— VOL  ir 
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silver? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  action  of  tho 
government  or  of  Congress  since  then  they  might. not  have  been  paid  in 
silver. 

Q.  47.  Do  you  think  that  tho  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  world  would  have  a  tendency  to  enhance  the 
value  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  products  of  industry? — A.  That 
would  be  the  natural  influence,  I  think. 

Q.  47£.  Would  it  not,  then,  have  the  effect  to  appreciate  the  bonded 
debts  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  would 
be  the  natural  consequence.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  business  is 
done  so  much  by  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

Q.  48.  In  your  opinion,  does  that  portion  of  the  currency  which  is  in 
the  form  of  credit,  bank-bills,  and  checks  exert  the  same  influence  upon 
prices  as  the  increase  or  decrease  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  suppose  the 
effect  of  any  large  increase  of  money  is  to  raise  the  prices  of  products, 
i  answered  this  question  the  other  day.  Just  as  the  effect  of  creating  a 
great  deal  of  paper  money  is  to  advance  prices. 

.  Q.  49.  Is  .there  not  great  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  credit  of  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  the  present  amount  of  specie  in  it? — A.  Do  you 
mean  as  far  as  gold  is  concerned  ? 

Q.  50.  I  mean  by  specie  both  gold  and  silver. — A.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  difficulty. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  51.  What  amount  of  gold  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  to 
resume  specie  payments  and  maintain  resumption  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  in  that  metal? — A.  I  cannot  say  what  precise  amount. 

Q.  52.  About  what  amount  would  be  required  in  your  judgment? — 
A.  1  believe  that  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  resume 
the  payment  of  its  legal-tender  notes  with  the  gold  we  have  had  in  the 
country  within  five  years.  For  instance,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  1873  the 
government  had  in  the  Treasury  S110,OljO,000  in  gold,  and  1  believe  that 
was  sufficient  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  I  believed  so 
then  and  I  believe  so  still. 

Q.  53.  Would  $110,000,000  in  gold  coin  be  an  ample  basis  for  a  paper 
circulation  large  enough  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  range  of  prices? — A.  I  believe  it  was  sufficient 
lor  the  redemption  of  legal  tender  notes  in  gold.  It  would,  of  course,  bo 
redemption  under  the  conditions  of  the  existing  law  for  redemption  in 
1870.  There  is  but  little  need  of  gold  except  to  conduct  our  foreign  trade 
and  to  regulate  our  balances.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  the  last  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  in  gold,  in  the  face  of  the  advanced  prices  which 
fallowed  the  success  of  the  war,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding us  since,  and  we  would  have  no  more  to  do  than  that  if  we 
resumed  specie  payments. 

Q.  54.  Then  does  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  contemplate  any 
thing  more  than  appreciating  the  value  of  our  paper  money  and  giving 
it  a  precarious  convertibility,  depending  upon  the  forbearance  of  cred- 
itors in  their  demands  for  gold  ?— A.  I  would  hold  the  legal-tender,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  auxiliary  to  resumption  in  gold.  All  we  need  is  to 
have  legal-tender  made  equal  to  gold. 

Q.  55.  How  can  you  do  that  ? — A.  We  can  have  it  made  equal  to  gold 
by  such  special  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  as  would  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  would  do  just  what  it  said 
it  would;  but  when  we  have  one  party  annulling  a  law  which  has  been 
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by  another  party,  people  have  no  faith  in  resumption,  and  they 
take  counsel  of  theft  doubts,  rather  than  of  their  faith  and  hope. 

Q.  50.  With  an  indebtedness  national,  State,  municipal,  corporate, 
and  individual,  amounting  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  solvable 
only  in  gold,  and  only  $110,000,000  of  gold  coin  within  reach  for  the 
purposes  of  liquidation,  would  not  a  resumption  under  such  circum- 
stances be  a  resumption  in  faith  rather  than  in  gold? — A.  It  would  rest 
upon  faith  in  the  promises  of  government  to  do  what  it  said  it  would. 
I  believe  if  we  could  have  such  decisive  and  unqualified  action  of  Con- 
gress as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  legal-tender 
would  be  resumed  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1879,  that  it  could  be 
done  without  any  serious  difficulty. 

Q.  57.  The  people,  of  course,  would  know  how  much  gold  there  was 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  promises  of  the  govern- 
ment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  58.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  with  $110,000,000  in  the  Treasury 
it  would  be  safe  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  government  and 
people  are  ready  to  resume  specie  payments? — A.  I  believe  that  that 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  resumption.  1  believe  that  if  the 
government  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pass  bills  on 
London,  it  would  be  sufficient.  People  had  just  as  soon  have  legal- 
tender  as  gold,  provided  it  is  redeemed  in  gold.  The  banking  laws  of 
the  United  States  require  that  some  25  per  cent,  of  the  indebtedness 
shall  be  left  in  legal  tender.  That  absorbs  nearly  one-half  of  the  legal- 
tender.  And  to  tell  me  that  our  government  cannot  redeem  the  legal 
tender  that  would  be  presented  with  $110,000,000  of  gold,  is  to  tell  me 
something  I  do  not  believe.  In  1857,  when  our  banks  failed  here,  1  know 
there  was  an  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  banks  of  $200,000,000,  and 
they  resumed  with  $11,000,000.  If  our  city  could  resume,  with  a  bank 
d'ebt  of  $200,000,000,  with  $11,000,000,  cannot  our  government  resume, 
owing  $350,000,000,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  with  $110,000,000?  We 
always  bad  soft  money.  We  never  bad  an  exclusively  metallic  currency. 
Before  the  war  we  had  paper  money;  and  the  Bank  of  England  issues 
notes  to-day.  We  have  a  subtreasury  to  issue  government  paper,  and 
the  subtreasury  should  do  what  the  Bank  of  England  does  to  redeem 
that  paper. 

.Q.  69.  France  has  not  resumed  specie  payments,  and  yet  does  not 
her  credit  stand  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  I — A.  I  do 
not  see  any  need  for  such  action  on  their  part.  1  believe  that  we  could 
resume  in  this  country  if  people  had  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Q.  00.  If  the  government,  then,  would  simply  announce  that  it  had 
resumed,  could  it  still  go  on  using  paper  money  without  danger 'of 
being  called  upon  to  redeem  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  dispensing  with 
legal  tender.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  resumption.  All  we 
want  is  redemption  by  the  Treasury  of  these  legal-tender  notes. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  01.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  being  limited  (we  know  the  amount), 
I  gar  her  from  your  testimony  that  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  mankind,  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  all  nations 
bad  the  double  standard  of  silver  and  gold,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  larger  supply  of  coin  than  there  would  be  if  coinage  was  confined 
to  one  metal. — A.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  doable  standard.  It 
would  be  very  well,  provided  all  the  nations  of  the  world  adopted  it. 

Q.  G2.  I  want  to  understand  you  correctly.     Do  you  believe  that  the 
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commerce  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  pood  of  the  huniau  race,  would  be 
promoted  by  adding  silver  coinage  to  gold,  if  all  nations  should  concur 
in  such  action? — A.  I  do  nor,  know  that  1  said  the  happiness  of  the 
world  would  be  promoted,  but  I  did  say  I  saw  no  objection  to  a  double 
standard,  provided  it  was  common  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 

S.  D.  HARRISON  recalled. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  1.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  of  this  country? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  definitely,  but  the 
domestic  trade  is  far  greater  than  the  foreign.  I  should  say  domestic 
exchange  exceeds  the  foreign  by  far. 

Q.  2.  Probably  ten  times  greater? — A.  O,  yes;  more  than  that. 

Q.  3.  Twenty  times ? — A.  I  cannot  say;  it  has  varied  so  much  that 
I  cannot  compare  it  exactly. 

Q.  4.  As  our  domestic  trade  vastly  exceeds  our  foreign  trade  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  cur- 
rency specially  adapted  to  its  own  necessities  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  domestic  prices  undisturbed,  and  to  the  promotion  of  equity  in  the 
settlement  of  time  contracts  between  its  own  citizens  rather  than  one 
adapted  to  the  business  vicissitudes  of  foreign  nations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  5.  Without  reference  to  our  foreign  exchanges? — A.  Kot  without 
reference  to  foreign  exchanges.  If  I  answer  your  question  as  you  first 
made  it,  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  G.  Please  state  whether  this  country  in  establishing  its  legal- 
tejider  currency  should  not  consider  chiefly  its  home  trade. — A.  I 
would  say,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  7.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  remonetizing  the  old  silver  dollar, 
and  making  it  a  full  legal  tender? — A.  The  only  objection  I  see  to  it  is 
that  I  think  it  would  raise  a  difficulty  in  making  (what  I  deem  of  great 
importance)  an  agreement  with  other  great  commercial  nations  on  the 
silver  question.  This  is  the  chief  objection  I  can  see  to  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger that  we  might  ourselves  desire  very  soon  a  change  in  the  standard 
again.  If  it  seemed  impossible  or  very  improbable  that  we  should  do 
anything  more  than  remonetiziug  silver,  I  should  say,  decidedly,  do  it; 
if  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  do  anything  with  other  nations,  I  would 
say  again,  do  it,  re-establish  the  dollar  as  you  say  ;  but  if  I  felt  satisfied, 
that  we  could  make  an  agreement  with  other  nations,  I  would  deem  it 
much  better  to  make  such  an  agreement. 

Q.  8.  The  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  viz,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece,  having  established  the  relation  of  15£  to  1, 
would  it  be  wiser  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  that,  relation  or  to  es- 
tablish the  relation  of  about  16  to  1? — A.  If  we  should  act  inde- 
pendently f 

Q.  9.  If  we  should  act  now,  would  it  be  better  to  follow  the  example 
of  those  nations,  or  to  act  independently  and  re-establish  the  old  rela- 
tion which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  since  1834? — A.  If  we  have 
to  act  independently  and  alone,  I  would  say  re-establish  the  old  standard, 
bat  if  we  can  act  concurrently  with  other  nations,  I  would  prefer  doing  so. 

Q.  10.  If  we  were  to  establish  the  same  relation  as  other  nations 
would  we  not  substantially  act  with  them,  though  without  consultation 
or  international  conference? — A.  1  do  not  regard  them  as  being  posi- 
tively and  permanently  established  in  that  relation  at  this  time. 

Q.  1 1.  For  the  purpose  of  stability  in  values,  and  in  order  to  avail  our- 
selves of  both  metals,  if  possible,  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  adopt 
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the  same  relation  between  them  that  has  been  established  by  other  na- 
tions in  Europe  than  to  create  a  different  relation  ! — A.  If  I  was  assured 
it  was  to  be  a  permanent  basis  to  be  maintained,  I  should  say,  yes ;  but 
feeling  as  I  do,  that  it  is  now  an  uncertain  basis,  I  say  it  would  be  better 
to  have  our  own  old  standard.  I  say  this  all  the  while  having  reference 
to  my  opinion  that  the  proper  way  would  be  first  to  get  an  agreement 
with  the  other  nations;  but  if  we  arc  to  act  alone,  singly,  I  say  let  us 
have  the  old  standard  as  we  had  it,  and  one  great  reason  I  would  give 
for  this  is,  that  there  is  a  very  large  party  in  our  country  who  would  say 
wo  were  doing  a  very  wrong  thing  to  reduce  the  silver  in  the  silver  dol- 
lar. Some  people  think  we  are  wrong  in  re-establishing  it,  but  1  think 
it  would  be  generally  acceptable. 

Q.  12.  Is  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  in  or- 
der to  establish  the  relation  of  15£  to  11!  The  relation  of  silver  to  gold 
was  originally,  by  the  act  of  1792,  15  to  1.  This  relation  was  changed 
to  16  to  1  by  the  act  of  1834  which  reduced  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
gold  coins.  Now,  cannot  the  relation  of  15£  to  1  be  established  with- 
out reducing  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar,  by  simply  adding  a  few 
grains  to  the  gold  dollar,  and  restoring  in  part  its  original  value  ? — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not;  because,  by  increasing  our  gold  dollar,  we 
would  be  paying  more  for  our  gold  debt  than  we  otherwise  do ;  we  would 
increase  the  burden  of  our  indebtedness,  which  I  would  consider  very 
objectionable. 

Q.  13.  How  would  this  apply  to  our  present  debt,  as  we  have  the 
right  under  the  law  authorizing  it  to  pay  it  in  coin  of  the  then  standard 
value?  The  same  act  authorized  its  payment  also  in  silver.  We  could 
pay  it  in  the  same-sized  dollar  of  either  gold  or  silver  in  which  the  debt 
was  contracted,  could  we  not? — A.  Then  I  should  answer  that  it  would 
be  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  it  would  cause  our  gold  to  drift 
away. 

Q.  14.  How  much  gold  do  you  think  we  have  to  drift  away  ? — A.  We 
are  constantly  producing  it. 

Q.  15.  And  is  it  not  constantly  drifting  away  ? — A.  Yes;  but  I  hope 
to  see  it  stay  with  us  some  day. 

Q.  16.  But  suppose  we  re-establish  the  silver  dollar  and  gold  should 
drift  away,  how  would  that  damage  us'? — A.  It  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  question  whether  or  not  silver  would  advance  in  price  in  the 
markets  of  other  nations. 

Q.  17.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  a  very  large  debt  anda  great  deal 
of  it  is-held  abroad,  would  it  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  gold  dear  or 
cheap  ? — A.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to  have  it  cheap. 

Q.  18.  Will  it  be  made  cheaper  by  giving  it  an  additional  use,  or  by  dis- 
using it  as  far  as  possible?  Do  you  cheapen  an  article  by  increasing  the 
demand  for  it,  or  by  the  reverse  ? — A.  By  the  reverse.  We  make  it  dearer 
by  increasing  its  use. 

Q.  10.  Then  by  driving  it  out  of  this  country  and  not  giving  it  any 
use  here,  we  cheapen  it  ? — A.  That  would  not  follow  j  it  might  not. 

Q.  20.  As  I  understand,  you  say  increased  demand  renders  an  article 
dearer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  21.  Then  if  you  decrease  the  demand  for  gold  in  this  country,  and 
use  it  for  no  purpose  whatever  but  for  the  payment  of  interest  abroad, 
and  if  you  use  some  other  medium  for  the  transaction  of  home  com- 
merce, ir  would  have  a  tendency,  according  to  your  answers,  to  cheapen 
gold,  would  it  not  ? — A.  It  would  cheapen  gold  in  this  country  if  we  did 
not  use  it  at  all,  but  we  brave  obligations  to  meet ;  your  question  points 
to  the  idea  that  we  should  substitute  for  the  payment  of  our  foreign 
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debt  a  new  standard,  and  one  which  is  not  the  general  standard  of  the 
world. 

Q.  22.  Not  at  all.  As  I  understand  you,  the  country  could  more  easily 
pay  its  debt,  and  the  interest  on  it,  in  a  cheap  money,  than  in  a  dear 
one  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  23.  And  that  we  cheapen  that  commodity  by  decreasing  the  de- 
mand for  it.  1  believe  you  answered  "  Yes,"  to  this  proposition  I — A. 
Yes,  sit*. 

Q.  24.  Then  what  injury  could  happen  to  this  country  if  we  should 
adopt  a  silver  currency,  and  if  this  currency  should  fill  the  channels  of 
metallic  circulation  and  thereby  drive  out  gold  ? — A.  The  injury  would 
be,  as  we  now  stand  in  the  world  in  relation  to  gold  and  silver,  that  we 
probably  would  damage  our  credit,  and  by  driving  out  capital  injure 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  would  gain  by  the  decreased  price  of  gold. 

Q.  25.  How  would  capital  be  driven  away  ? — A.  Capitalists  in  foreign 
countries  say  that  they  can  niake  their  money  as  useful  here  as  any- 
where, if  they  are  sure  of  getting  the  same  value  for  it  in  the  end,  and 
thus  capital  is  constantly  drifting  to  this  country. 

Q.  26.  I  have  said  nothing  about  paying  our  foreign  debt  in  silver?— 
A.  No  ;  but  they  are  constantly  locating  capital  here.  If  they  get  the 
idea  that  in  10  years  hence  their  capital  will  be  paid  back  to  them  in  a 
decreased  value,  they  will  not  send  their  capital  here  but  in  another 
direction,  and  we  would  lose  as  much  in  that  way  as  we  would  gain  by 
cheaper  gold.  I  say  at  this  time  the  effect  would  be  that  in  other  conn- 
tries  they  would  say  we  are  proposing  to  pay  our  debt  in  a  decreased 
value. 

Q.  27.  Is  it  not  a  perfectly  legitimate  policy  for  us  to  give  up  the  use  of, 
and  thereby  cheapen,  gold,  which  measures  the  European  prices  of  our 
products,  and  in  which  our  European  debts  are  paid?  Is  not  this  aa 
legitimate  a  policy  for  us  as  it  is  for  Germany  and  England  to  endeavor 
to  appreciate  gold,  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  debts  due  to 
them,  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  prices  of  products  which  they  must 
purchase?  Suppose  that  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
this  country  should  use  silver  freely  aud  let  their  gold  go,  would  not 
this  concentrate  nearly  all  the  gold  in  England,  and  thus  reduce  the 
real  value  of  the  pound  sterling  or  gold  sovereign,  so  that  prices  would 
rise  in  England,  and  debts  due  in  England  could  be  more  easily  paid? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  28.  Would  not  that  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  country? — A.  If  it 
could  be  accomplished  I  would  greatly  desire  to  see  it. 

Q.  29.  And  the  reverse  would  also  be  true,  the  more  nations  use  gold 
money  the  less  will  be  the  gold  prices  of  the  things  we  have  to  sell  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  30.  Does  not  everything  that  tends  to  lower  our  prices  and  appre- 
ciate gold  also  tend  to  increase  the  burden  of  our  bonded  indebtedness ; 
and  would  not  an  attempt  to  resume  payments  in  the  United  States  in 
gold,  thereby  creating  an  extra  demand  for  $200,000,000  or  $300,000,000 
of  gold,  have  that  effect? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly  it  would. 

Q.  31.  Assuming  that  the  bonded  debt  of  this  country  and  the  .State 
debts,  as  wrell  as  the  debts  of  other  nations,  are  payable  in  gold,  would 
it  not  be  a  wise  financial  policy  for  this  country  to  take  no  step  Lhac 
would  create  a  further  demand  for  gold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  32.  How  much  gold  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  for  the 
proposed  gold  resumption  in  the  United  States  and  the  subsequent 
maintenance  of  a  gold  standard? — A.  I  think  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  put  upon  such  a  basis  that  it  could  commence  resumption 
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prudently  with  $200,000,000,  but  it  would  depend  upon  how  we  are 
placed  financially'  in  relation  to  other  countries. 

Q.  33.  Where  would  you  get  $200,000,000?— A.  My  suggestion  is 
that  we  could  accumulate  a  very  large  portion  of  it  in  a  natural  way, 
viz,  by  increasing  our  revenues  and  decreasing  our  expenses,  and  hold 
i  11  g  this  gold  here.  I  would  rather  get  it  from  this  country  than  any 
other.  Keep  the  gold  we  mine  ourselves  rather  than  undertake  to  get 
it  from  other  countries.  This  would  be  my  source  of  supplying  the  gold. 

Q.  34.  Taking  the  country  as  it  is? — A.  I  would  not  do  it  suddenly. 

Q.  35.  Is  it  possible  for  us,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
as  it  is,  and  necessarily  must  be  for  years  to  come,  to  retain  the  gold  \ve 
mine  in  this  country? — A.  Is  the  question  put  with  strict  reference  to 
the  law  as  it  stands  for  resumption  f 

Q.  36.  Yes. — A.  Then  1  must  say,  to  begin  with,  I  consider  that  a. 
very  rash  experiment.  I  consider  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  done  ; 
but  we  would  make  a  sad  error  to  do  it  in  that  way.  I  think  it  might 
be  possible  to  resume  in  gold,  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship. 

Q.  37.  And  I  understand  you  have  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  all 
nations  now  in  suspension  to  resume  in  gold? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  38.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  gold  coin  and  bullion  enough  in 
the  world  to  carry  on  its  commercial  operations  without  a  great  lall  in 
prices  and  consequent  disaster? — A.  ]So,  sir;  [do not;  the  gold  coin  and 
bullion  together  is  not  enough. 

Q.  39.  Then  do  you  believe  that  the  money  of  the  world  can  only  be 
made  or  kept  sufficient  in  volume  by  utilizing  silver  as  a  coin  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  believe  so,  by  putting  silver  upon  the  proper  basis  that  it  ought  to  have, 
and  by  utilizing  it. 

Q.  40.  Provided  the  relation  between  the  two  coins  could  be  properly 
adjusted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  41.  That  relation  being  properly  adjusted  do  you  believe  silver 
and  gold  would  remain  of  uniform  value  here  and  everywhere  through- 
out the  world  ? — A.  Reasonably  uniform,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  42.  That  being  so  would  not  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  this  country  be  greatly  benefited  by  restoring  silver  to 
its  position  as  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  very  greatly. 

Q.  43.  Taking  into  consideration  our  vast  resources,  as  yet  only 
partially  developed,  the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  naturally  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can,  if  we  see  proper,  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  double 
standard  at  once  without  running  the  slightest  risk  ?  is  not  this  nation 
strong  enough  to  restore  silver  not -only  with  safety  but  with  benefit  to 
ourselves  as  well  as  others  ? — A.  If  we  are  certain  to  make  a  proper  re- 
lation 1  should  say  it  could  be  done,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  at  this 
time. 

Q.  44.  As  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  establishing  such  a  relation, 
could  not  this  nation  advantageously  restore  silver  as  a  coin ;  or,  in  other 
words,  re-establish  the  double  standard  ?— A.  I  only  say  it  would  be 
better  ;  I  regard  it  far  better  for  this  country  if  we  could  doit  under  an 
agreement  with  other  countries;  but  if  we  cannot,  I  still  say  we  should 
make  silver  a  legal  tender  at  a  proper  standard. 

Q.  45.  Is  it  possible  for  this  country  to  maintain  specie  payments  in 
gold  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  possible,  but  inexpedient  and  not 
desirable. 

Q.  4(5.  In  respect  to  an  agreement  with  foreign  nations  in  regard  to 
the  proper  relation  between  the  metals  which  yon  insist  should  be  made, 
cannot  it  be  brought  about  practically  by  simply  adopting  the  relation 
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now  recognized  by  other  doable-Standard  countries?  The  Latiu  union 
have  the  relation  of  154  to  1,  and  to  the.se  states  have  recently  been 
added  Koumania  and  Greece.  If  the  United  States  should  adopt  that 
relation  would  it  not  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  if  it  was  done  under 
an  agreement  ? — A.  It'  we  could  have  England,  Russia,  and  France  in 
the  agreement,  then  it  would  be  all  we  could  desire  for  any  agreement. 

Q.  47.  Suppose  England  and  Germany  have  the  gold  standard,  and 
the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States  have  the  double  standard,  why 
should  not  silver  remain  as  steady  as  gold,  each  in  its  own  field? — A.  ]\ly 
individual  idea  is  that  silver  has  seen  its  worst  in  any  event ;  but  there 
is  such  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about  this  that  it  might  be  a  very 
questionable  thing  to  do,  as  there  would  be  great  opposition  in  this 
country. 

Q.  48.  Opposition  from  whom  ? — A.  From  our  own  people ;  there  is 
some  opposition  among  them.  For  myself,  I  verily  believe  that  silver 
has  seen  its  worst  and  will  improve. 

Q.  49.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  silver  is  and  must  be  the  money  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  here  and  all  over  the  world  as  long  as  the  present 
system  of  metallic  money  obtains? — A.  It  must  be  the  money  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  world. 

Q.  50.  And  the  money  used  in  the  vast  mass  of  transactions  in  the 
world? — A.  Yes,  sir;  taking  the  mass  of  the  world. 

Q.  51.  And  of  the  bulk  of  transactions  in  value  and  number  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  52.  Would  not  that  give  absolute  security  as  to  its  value  in  the 
world  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  may  be  shaken,  as  we  have  seen  it  already 
badly  impaired. 

Q.  53.  Is  not  the  question  still  an  open  one  whether  or  not  its  value 
has  been  recently  impaired  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  54.  I  think  in  the  answer  you  gave  the  other  day  you  stated  that 
it  seemed  to  have  changed  its  relation  to  one  commodity,  viz,  gold,  but 
not  to  other  commodities? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  55.  Then,  a  man  who  had  given  his  note  for  $1,000  four  years  ago 
and  should  pay  it  in  silver  to-day,  would  meet  his  obligation  more  equi- 
tably than  if  he  paid  it  in  gold  ? — A.  I  think  he  would  at  present,  but  if 
he  had  paid  it  three  mouths  ago — say,  in  July  last — it  would  not  have 
been  so  equitable.  % 

Q.  56.  Take  all  commodities  in  the  world  and  has  there  not^beeu  a 
shrinkage  in  their  price  in  gold  within  the  last  four  years  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  England  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Russia  as  well  as 
France  ? — A.  I  believe  this  question  was  put  to  me  on  Saturday,  and  I 
answered  that  it  would  be  about  15  per  cent.,  but  that  was  only  a  rough 
calculation. 

Q.  57.  Has  it  not  been  from  30  to  40  per  cent? — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  58.  Is  it  then,  your  opinion,  that  any  party  who  gave  his  note  four 
years  ago,  if  he  is  required  now  to  pay* in  gold,  would  have  to  pay  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  he  received  ? — A.  I  should  so  regard  it. 
There  is  where  I  consider  the  hardship  comes  in  if  compelled  to  resume 
specie  payment  in  gold. 

Q.  59.  Has  there  been  any  such  fall  in  silver  except  relatively  to  gold 
as  is  generally  believed  ? — A.  I  think  not  except  relatively  to  gold. 

Q.  GO.  Is  it  not  possible  that  both  silver  and  gold  have  risen  in  value 
within  the  last  four  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  61.  But  silver  less  than  gold? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  G2.  In  what  way  can  we  measure  the  value  of  the  precious  tnetalsl 
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— A.  By  comparing  them  with  the  general  prices  of  articles  or  products 
in  the  world. 

Q.  63.  In  their  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  producrs  of  the  world,  which 
of  the  two,  silver  or  gold,  has  maintained  the  steadier  relation  to  that 
bulk  ? — A.  I  should  say  silver. 

Q.  64.  Then  in  regard  to  the  fear  entertained  as  to  the  steadiness 
of  silver,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  transfer  some  of  this  fear  to  gold, 
which  has  not  shown  the  same  steadiness  as  silver? — A.  I  think  the 
effect  of  the  foremost  commercial  nations  upon  the  world  is  greater  than 
it  has  been;  I  think  the  more  enlightened  and  greater  commercial 
nations  have  now  more  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  than  they  ever 
had. 

Q.  65.  With  all  that  effect  has  not  silver  been  more  steady  than 
gold  '? — A.  It  has  been  more  steady,  taking  it  for  a  long  time  back. 

Q.  66.  In  the  determination  of  a  question  like  this,  which  relates 
chiefly  to  our  internal  economy,  is  it  advisable  to  abstain  from  doing 
that  which  is  for  our  own  interest,  because  we  can't  te?i  what  other  nations 
may  do  ? — A.  I  think  legislation  should  take  into  account  what  nations 
have  done  and  show  a  predisposition  to  do. 

Q.  67.  What  facts  indicate  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
nations  using  the  double  standard,  to  abandon  the  use  of  silver? — A. 
Their  action  in  stopping  the  coinage  of  silver. 

Q.  68.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coinage  of  gold  has  frequently  been 
stopped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  69.  Did  that  show  a  purpose  to  demonetize  gold  ? — A.  There  has 
been  no  case  of  several  nations  acting  concurrently  to  stop  the  coinage 
of  gold. 

Q.  70.  What  nations  are  acting  now  concurrently  against  silver? — 
A.  First:  England,  and  I  think  Germany,  has  been  much  influenced  in 
her  course  by  the  English  example ;  and  I  believe  that  France  in  hesi- 
tating about  the  further  coinage  of  silver,  and  also  Austria,  show  that 
they  have  some  fear  of  silver. 

Q.  71.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  Austria  coins  no  silver 
because  it  has  none  to  coin  ? — A.  That  might  be  part  of  it;  but  I  think 
one  of  the  influences  acting  upon  Austria  comes  from  France. 

Q.  72.  Do  you  know  that  Austria  now  uses  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency,  and  does  not  use  either  gold  or  silver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  WILLAED  : 

Q.  73.  I  understand  that  you  think  the  propriety  of  the  restoration 
of  a  double  standard  in  this  country  upon  some  basis  is  chiefly  a  ques- 
tion of  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  74.  And  that  there  are  some  reasons  why  this  work  of  restora- 
tion should  be  postponed  until  after  the  assembling  of  a  monetary  con- 
vention?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  75.  I  would  like  to  have  yon  state  your  views  in  regard  to  any 
embarrassment  that  might  arise  by  our  restoring  our  currency  to  what 
it  was  in  1873,  before  commencing  the  negotiations  for  an  international 
convention. — A.  One  objection  to  this  is  that  it  would  show  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  to  prejudge  the  case  on  our  part,  and 
put  ourselves  in  that  position  independently  of  them  ;  and  another 
would  be  that,  if  we  should  enter  into  negotiations  with  those  nations 
and  find  it  necessary  to  change  the  relation  fixed,  it  would  haVe  rather 
a  bad  effect  to  change  the  standard  frequently.  I  think  it  was  a  great 
misfortune  that  the  action  of  demonetizing  silver  coin  was  taken  in  1873  j 
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but  as  we  stand,  I  should  doubt  tbe  expediency  of  remonctizing  it  at 
present. 

Q.  76.  Is  not  one  argument  used  against  the  double  standard  that 
several  nations,  including  the  United  States,  have  recently  demonetized 
it?  Would  not,  therefore,  the  remonetization  of  silver  on  our  part  re- 
move one  objection  to  the  assumption  of  a  double  standard  by  other 
nations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  it  would  not  have  as  great  an  effect 
as  it  would  to  take  the  advance  movement  and  ask  the  other  nations  to 
join  with  us  in  the  matter.  I  think  it  would  have  a  greater  effect  if  we 
made  the  advance  movement  and  asked  the  other  nations  to  join  with 
us,  showing  a  willingness  to  act  upon  an  equitable  basis  joined  in  by 
other  nations.  I  think  that  would  have  a  better  effect  on  the  other 
nations  than  for  us  to  adopt  the  double  standard  and  then  to  ask  them 
to  join. 

HENRY  HENTZ  called  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question.  1.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — Answer.  I  am  in  the  cotton 
exporting  trade,  a  general  merchant  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  taken  notice  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  relation  of 
tbe  precious  metals  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  3.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  these  changes  ? — A. 
I  think  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  and  also  to  the  less 
export  of  it  from  England  to  India. 

Q.  4.  Is  the  entire  change  in  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  attribut- 
able to  the  depreciation  of  the  latter? — A.  Not  wholly. 

Q.  5.  Is  an^7  part  of  the  recent  change  between  gold  and  silver  dne 
to  any  rise  in  gold  ? — A.  I  think  so,  to  a  slight  extent. 

Q.  G.  To  an  extent  as  large  or  larger  than  the  fall  in  the  value  of  sil- 
ver ? — A.  I  think  to  a  little  larger  extent.  I  think  to  both,  to  a  rise  in 
gold  and  a  decline  in  silver. 

Q.  7.  Would  the  remouetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States  together 
with  resumption  of  specie  payments  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  change  the  value  between  gold  and  silver? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  help  it  greatly. 

Q.  8.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  resume  specie  payments  in  gold 
within  the  time  fixed  by  law  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  9.  Or  within  any  reasonable  time? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  provided  you 
take  some  action  on  the  silver  question. 

Q.  10.  Would  it  be  better  to  use  both  metals  than  one  ? — A.  I  would 
use  silver  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  11.  To  what  extent  would  you  use  silver1? — A.  I  would  make  it  a 
tender  for  between  15  and  16  dollars;  that  is  about  its  relation  to  gold. 

Q.  12.  Instead  of  to  the  amount  of  $5  as  at  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  13.  How  much  silver  do  you  think  would  be  absorbed  by  making 
it  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  13  dollars  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  prac- 
tically do  away  with  the  fractional  currency  to  about  $50,000,000. 

Q.  14.  If  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  double  standard  again, 
making  silver  an  unlimited  tender  at  a  fixed  relation  to  gold,  would  not 
such  action  tend  to  confirm  the  nations,  now  using  the  double  standard, 
or  the  single  silver  standard,  in  tbe  use  of  such  standards'? — A.  It  ought 
to  have  that  effect. 

Q,  15.  Are  you  in  favor  of  resumption  of  specie  payments?— A.  I 
am ;  that  is,  if  we  can  do  it  fairly,  on  a  proper  basis. 

Q.  16.  When  I  ask  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  resumption,  I  mean, 
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whether  you  are  iii  favor  of  it  under  existing  circumstances! — A.  1  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  resume  under  present  circumstances. 

Q.  17.  How  much  gold  would  be  necessary  to  resume  and  maintain 
specie  payments  in  gold  ? — A.  From  21)0  to  250  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  18.  What  amount  of  paper-circulation  would  that  sustain  "I — A. 
About  the  present  amouat,  which  I  think  is  somewhere  between  700 
and  800  millions. 

Q.  19.  Would  not  that  be  a  pretty  large  amount  of  credit  for  that 
amount  of  gold? — A.  I  think  t-o.  If  we  once  accumulate  that  amount 
of  specie  it  would  restore  confidence  and  enable  us  to  maintain  specie 
payment  with  250  millions  in  gold. 

Q.  20.  Is  it  possible  to  accumulate  250  millions  of  gold  in  this  coun- 
try 'I — A.  Not  in  the  way  things  are  going  on  now.  There  must  be  some 
other  step  taken. 

Q.  21.  Do  you  know  any  details  concerning  the  current  production  of 
the  precious  metals  I — A.  I  cannot  say  I  do.  Not  the  details. 

Q.  22.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  which  you  are  engaged? — 
A.  The  trade  has  been  depressed,  but  is  now  recovering  a  little.  I  sup- 
pose the  prices  of  cotton,  compared  with  those  of  three  years,  have 
declined  40  per  cent. 

Q.  23.  The  decline  in  cotton  seems  to  have  been  larger  than  in  silver? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  24.  You  say  there  are  signs  of  a  revival ;  from  what  quarter,  and 
how  do  you  distinguish  these  signs'? — A.  From  the  actual  demand  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  in  this  country;  there  is  a  revival  in  these 
interests. 

Q.  25.  Does  it  look  to  you  as  if  the  revival  was  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent'I — A.  Well,  sir,  1  should  say  it  was.  Shall  I  give  my  reasons'?  In- 
asmuch as  people  are  economizing,  they  are  forced  to  use  cotton  fabrics 
to  the  exclusion  of  wools  and  silk. 

Q.  26.  You  inform  us,  then,  that  the  cotton  trade  is  prospering  at  the 
expense  of  the  wool  and  silk  interests'? — A.  People  when  economizing  use 
cotton  clothing.  I  think  the  cotton  trade  has  revived  somewhat,  though 
prices  are  lower,  for  more  cotton  is  used.  During  the  last  year  150,000 
bales  more  have  been  used  in  this  country  than  the  preceding  year.  1 
think  1,350,000  bales  were  used  last  year,  and  about  1,200,000  bales  the 
previous  year. 

Q.  27.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  tho  general  industries  of  this 
country"? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  28.  In  what  condition  are  they  at  present;  business  generally  ? — 
A.  There  is  a  slight  improvement,  more  particularly  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  the  cotton-manufacturing  interest.  L  think  these  have  felt  the  im- 
provement more  than  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

Q.  29.  W7hen  did  you  first  notice  the  depression  in  your  business; 
when  did  it  make  itself  felt  first*? — A.  It  commenced  about  three  years 
ago,  following  the  Jay  Cooke  panic. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  30.  Do  you  believe  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin  now  in  the  world  is 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  iu 
an  easy  and  proper  manner1? — A.  I  believe  it  is  not  sufficient. 

Q.  31.  Does  not  this  insufficiency  of  gold  necessitate  the  use  of  a  large 
amount  of  paper  money1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  32.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  commerce,  as  to  stability  and  safety, 
that  metallic  money  should  be  increased  ia  amount? — A.  I  think  we 
might  utilize  more  metal,  both  silver  and  gold. 
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Q  33.  If  coin  is  to  be  increased,  can  its  amount  be  increased  in  gold! — 
A.  Certainly  not  as  rapidly  as  we  could  in  silver. 

Q.  34.  Do  you  believe  that  if  silver  was  to  be  made  a  legal  standard 
throughout  the  world,  at  a  proper  relation  to. gold,  it  would  maintain  a 
uniform  value  with  gold  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  see  I  think  it  would,  if  it 
was  made  uniform,  and  I  believe  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  35.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  done  by  this  country  alone,  or  by 
the  commercial  nations  in  convention  ? — A.  I  think  by  a  convention; 
but  I  think  it  might  be  expedient  to  start  it  here  to  lead  others  to  follow 
our  track.  Still  I  think  you  certainly  would  need  a  convention. 

Q.  36.  Do  you  believe  this  country  could  safely  make  silver  a  legal 
tender  for  all  sums  and  for  all  descriptions  of  debt  for  which  legal- 
tender  notes  are  now  used — that  is,  not  including  duties  on  imports? 
Would  this  place  silver  in  the  exact  position  now  held  by  the  green- 
back ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  but  rather  think  not. 

Q.  37.  Why  not? — A.  Upon  reflection,  I  think  that  would  put  silver 
alongside  the  greenback. 

Q.  38.  Could  not  silver  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency to  a  large  extent  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  to  make  it  a  legal  tender 
for  15  or  1G  dollars  would  be  all  that  would  be  advisable. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  39.  You  have  extensive  business  with  the  South  in  the  cotton 
trade"? — A.  I  have  considerable,  1  will  not  say  extensive,  business. 

Q.  40.  Does  that  give  you  any  information  in  reference  to  the  habits 
of  the  colored  population  as  to  hoarding  silver? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
they  are  disposed  to  hoard  silver  if  it  could  be  had. 

Q.  41.  State  any  facts  upon  which  you  base  that  opinion. — A.  As  a 
matter  of  safety  the  people  of  all  classes  prefer  the  metals  to  the  green- 
back, as  something  that  cannot  rot  away. 

Q.  42.  Is  there  any  greater  tendency  to  hoarding  in  the  colored  class 
than  in  other  classes'? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  their  savings  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  hoarded. 

Q.  43.  Would  not  a  larger  amount  of  silver  be  required  in  the  coinage 
of  the  country  for  that  reason? — A.  Yes.  I  stated  before  I  thought  we 
would  require  about  50  millions.  I  mentioned  that  sum  without  full 
consideration  ;  but  I  think  now,  as  you  have  fixed  my  attention  more 
upon  it,  that  it  would  require  more  to  meet  the  demand. 


YORK,  October  24,  1876. 
Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman;  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  George  Willard, 
William  S.  Groesbeck. 

H.  E.  LINDERMAN  was  examined,  as  follows: 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  1.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Q.  2.  Will  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  caused  the  recent  changes 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  have  been  just  consider- 
ing that  question  in  connection  with  my  report,  and  can  answer  it  very 
readily,  as  I  understand  it;  and  I  will  name  the  causes  in  the  order  in 
which  they  produced  this  effect.  First  in  importance  was  the  demone- 
tization of  silver  by  the  German  Empire;  second,  the  limitation  placed 
upon  the  coinage  of  full-tender  silver  coins  in  France  and  by  her  nioue- 
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tary  allies,  and  the  action  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  same  direction;  the 
third  point  is  the  diminished  export  to  India;  fourth  and  last,  the  sap- 
posed  or  real  increased  production  of  silver,  which,  I  believe,  has  been 
exaggerated. 

Q.  3.  Do  you  mean  either  the  supposed  or  the  real  increased  pro- 
duction, or  both  the  supposed  and  real  increase? — A.  Both  the  sup- 
posed and  real  increase.  There  has  been,  in  fact,  an  increased  'pro- 
duction; but  the  much-exaggerated  stories  of  this  increase  created  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness.  Upon  a  full  review  of  this  question  lately  made,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  is  not  wholly  due  to  a  depreciation  of  silver;  it  is  due  to  that, 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  an- appreciation  of  gold;  and  I  will  give  you  the 
reasons  for  that. 

The  coinage  of  gold  in  the  German  Empire,  under  its  changed  money 
system,  amounts  to  about  330  millions  of  dollars  in  our  money.  Tho 
Scandinavian  states  have  been  also  drawing  upon  the  reserve  stock  of 
gold ;  to  what  amount  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  not  the  facts ;  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  statement,  of  6  millions  of  pounds  or  30  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  it  has  been  considerable,  of  course,  since  1871.  Within  two  years, 
the  Netherlands  have  authorized  the  coinage  of  a  legal-tender  gold  coin 
on  the  relative  value  of  15.C  to  1,  about.  They  have  coined  that  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  have  denied  in  the  same  law  the  right  of  coin- 
age of  silver  to  the  people.  Both  Austria  and  Kussia  have  coined  gold 
for  regulating  their  exchanges  with  the  balance  of  Europe.  I  conclude 
that  these  drafts  upon  that  portion  of  the  gold  production  which  is  avail- 
able for  coinage,  after  deducting  the  amount  absorbed  in  the  arts,  have 
been  so  large  as  to  disturb  some  of  the  existing  stocks  of  gold,  and  to 
produce  an  appreciation  in  its  valtfe  as  compared  with  other  commod- 
ities. I  am, unable  to  state  exactly  what  the  depreciation  of  silver 
has  been,  and  what  the  appreciation  of  gold  has  been,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  been  greater  than  the  appreciation  of 
gold. 

Q.  4.  Is  it  your  intention  to  put  in  a  paper  giving  us  your  estimates  of 
the  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver,  respectively ;  also  your  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  stock  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  coin  and  bullion, 
in  the  world? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  intend  to  put  in  a  paper  of  that  kind. 
I  think  the  recent  changes  (which  are  unparalleled  in  modern  times)  in 
these  two  metals  prove  conclusively  that  as  an  element  in  fixing  the 
value  of  either  of  the  metals,  sufficient  importance  has  not  been  given 
to  their  use  or  disuse  in  the  coinage  of  nations.  In  my  opinion  that  has 
greater  effect  on  their  value,  relatively  to  other  commodities,  than  it  has 
been  heretofore  considered  to  have.  It  has  generally  been  held  that 
the  value  of  these  metals,  that  is,  their  real  value  as  to  other  commod- 
ities, is  determined  by  the  cost  of  their  production.  I  think  their 
value  is  very  much  increased  or  decreased,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
employed  as  coins  and  as  money. 

Q.  5.  If  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Latin  Union,  had  adhered  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  same  policy, 
would  there  have  been  any  divergence  whatever  between  gold  and 
silver  ? — A.  There  might  have  been  some  variation,  but  nothing  amount- 
ing to  anything  serious. 

Q.  6.  Would  it  have  been  enough  to  affect  practically  the  business  of 
this  country? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  If  the  nations  referred 
to  had  all  maintained  their  former  position,  I  do  not  think  there  would 
have  been  any  serious  change  in  the  general  market  relation  which  ex- 
isted previously  to  1870,  which  was  about  lo£  to  1. 
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Q.  7.  I  understand,  then,  from  your  statement  of  the  causes  of  the 
change  in  the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver,  that  increased 
production  only  added  intensity  to  a  change  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  but  for  legislative  action  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  certainly  so. 

Q.  8.  What  would  be  the  effect,  taking  into  consideration  the  avail- 
able stock  of  silver  in  the  world,  if  the  United  States  should 
establish  a  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  of,  say,  1  to  l;j£, 
together  with  free  coinage  and  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  ?— A. 
The  tendency  and  probably  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  value  of 
silver  relatively  to  gold. 

Q.  9.  If  the  United  States  should  resume  specie  payments  under  the 
double  standard,  would  not  our  large  demand  for  silver  have  the 
effect  to  establish  an  equivalency  of  the  metals  at  the  European  re- 
lation of  15V  to  1  ? — A.  That  would  depend  on  the  action  of  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  all  of  whom  are  es- 
tablished in  one  group,  except  the  Netherlands. 

Q.  10.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard  at  the 
relation  stated,  would  not  such  action  tend  tq  strengthen  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  also  Austria, 
Russia,  Holland,  and  Mexico,  Asia  and  South  America,  in  their  present 
policy  of  employing  silveras  an  unlimited  legal  tender  ? — A.  I  will  answer 
that  in  this  way  ;  the  position  of  affairs  in  Europe  with  reference  to  mone- 
tary standards  is  such  as  to  press  those  countries  very  strongly  to  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard;  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
will  adhere  to  their  present  positioner  make  the  change  indicated.  I 
consider  the  gold  standard  more  strongly  intrenched  in  Europe  than  the 
double  standard.  France  and  the  other  countries  of  the  double  standard 
may  take  one  of  two  positions  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  double 
standard  by  the  United  States,  viz,  they  may  regard  this  country  as  a 
market  sufficient  to  take  the  silver  they  hold,  or  they  may  determine  to 
continue  their  position,  which  of  course  would  be  strengthened  should 
the  United  States  adopt  the  double  standard. 

Q.  11.  In  what  manner  could  France  make  an  exchange  with  the  United 
States  of  her  silver  that  would  strengthen  her  position  in  gold  if  the  United 
States  should  adopt  the  double  standard  at  the  relation  of  15£  to  1  ¥ 
What  would  we  give  France  in  exchange  for  her  silver? — A.  It  might 
be  gold,  cotton,  wheat,  or  public  or  private  securities.  If  we  should 
adopt  the  double  standard,  and  if  France  should  demonetize  silver,  ex- 
changes of  some  kind  would  take  place  between  the  two  countries 
whereby  French  silver  would  come  to  us  largely. 

Q.  12.  No  matter  what  Relative  value  should  be  established  in  this 
country  between  gold  and  silver,  -would  not  any  exchange  between  this 
country  and  France  of  commodities  for  silver  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  silver,  independently  of  any  law  in  this  country? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  13.  It  would  be  a  voluntary  exchange,  would  it  not? — A.  The 
prices  of  the  articles  exchanged  for  silver  would  be  regulated  according 
to  the  value  of  the  silver  received  in  payment. 

Q.  14.  It  would  Le  a  voluntary  exchange  of  equivalents? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  15.  From  your  reading  and  observation  or  study  of  the  subject,  do 
you  not  believe  that  France  desires  to  maintain  the  double  standard  ? — 
A.  She  does,  if  consistent  with  her  interests;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that  at  all.  My  judgment  is  she  does  desire  to  maintain  it. 
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Q.  10.  May  she  be  forced  to  abandon  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  17.  Desiring  to  maintain  it,  would  she  not  struggle  to  aid  as  if  the 
United  States  joined  her  in  the  double  standard? — A.  I  cannot  answer 
that  in  the  affirmative. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  18.  Since  France,  with  her  monetary  associates,  in  the  face  of  ad- 
verse legislation  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  and  of  increased  production, 
has  persisted  in  maintaining  the  double  standard  so  far,  would  she  not, 
it'  re-enforced  by  a  powerl'iif  ally  like  the  United  States,  probably  be  con- 
firmed in  that  policy  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question  by 
saving  in  my  answers  that  she  undoubtedly  desires  it  to  be  maintained; 
second,  that  she  is  strongly  pressed  to  the  gold  standard  by  surrounding 
circumstances;  third,  that  if  the  United  States  restore  the  double 
standard,  she  must  then  decide  whether  to  keep  with  us  in  sustaining 
the  double  standard,  or  to  make  use  of  this  country  as  a  market  for  her 
silver.  In  which  direction  she  might  move,  in  the  supposed  case  of  the 
adoption  of  the  double  standard  here,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  19.  If  France  decided  to  demonetize  her  silver  and  sell  it  to  ns, 
would  not  the  other  states  of  the  Latin  Union  also  demonetize  their 
silver,  and  compete  with  France  in  selling  it  in  our  market? — A.  Doubt- 
less they  all  would. 

Q.  20.  If  France  should  demonetize  silver,  would  it  not  be  much  more 
difficult  for  her  to  resume  specie  payments? — A.  In  the  first  place,  she 
would  undoubtedly  subject  herself  to  a  severe  loss  on  her  silver,  for  she 
bought  it  at  higher  rates  than  she  could  sell  at.  Silver  would  not  move 
much  for  a  while  if  France  -discarded  it.  Her  ability  to  resume  on  the 
gold  basis  of  course  would' be  less  than  on  the  basis  of  a  double  standard. 

Q.  21.  Would  it  not  reduce  her  ability  to  resume  specie  payments 
50  per  cent,  or  more  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  her  ability  would  be 
Considerably  reduced. 

Q.  22.  How  much  silver,  available  for  the  purposes  of  resumption,  is 
there  estimated  to  be  in  France? — A.  Without  referring  to  documents, 
I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  There  are  supposed  to  be  some  1,COO  mill- 
ions of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  I  should  think  400  were  of  silver.  I 
give  that  as  a  rough  guess. 

Q.  23.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  gold  if  France 
should  attempt  to  replace  these  400  millions  with  gold? — A.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  pass  from  the  gold  to  the  double  standard,  I  take 
it  the  effect  for  a  few  years  at  least  would  bo  that  silver  would  be  the 
metal  chiefly  in  circulation  here.  France  would  get  considerable  gold 
from  this  country  as  a  matter  of  course.  Whether  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  difference  of  what  she  would  lose  on  silver  I  could 
not  say.  The  tendency  would  be  that  way.  She  would  have  to  rely 
principally  on  this  country  for  her  stock  of  gold.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Q.  24.  How  many  years,  taking  into  consideration  the  supply  of  gold 
and  the  competition  of  the  other  states  of  the  Latin  Union  for  it,  do  you 
think  it  would  take  France  to  substitute  gold  for  the  silver  now  in  the 
French  circulation  ? — A.  I  think  she  has  now  more  gold  than  she  would 
require  for  resumption.  I  speak  from  memory.  1  think  they  have 
more  than  500  or  COO  millions  of  gold.  They  have,  probably,  nearer 
500  than  GOO  millions  of  irredeemable  paper.  Therefore  they  have  in 
the  country  and  in  their  banks  as  much  gold  as  they  have  paper  to  be 
redeemed. 
Q.  25.  If  the  people  should  be  disposed  to  hoard  gold,  how  will  it  be 
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obtained  for  the  purpose  of  resumption? — A.  If  the  value  of  other  prop- 
erty fell,  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  bring  it  out  to  buy  property. 

Q.  26.  The  demonetization  of  silver  there,  then,  would  result  in  a  gen- 
eral shrinkage  of  values? — A.  I  canuot  say  that;  they  have  got  gold 
enough  to  redeem  the  paper  money. 

Q.  27.  Who  has  got  it?— A.  The  Bank  of  France  must  hold  half  as 
much  gold  as  the  paper  money  out. 

Q.  28.  How  about  the  other  half  ?— A.  They  would  not  want  the  full 
amouut  if  they  should  continue  the  paper  money,  and  I  think  they  will 
continue  the  use  of  convertible  paper  money  in  some  form.  1  take  it 
for  granted  they  would  not  want  an  equal  amount  of  gold  to  keep  it 
afloat. 

Q.  29.  Is  it,  then,  your  theory  that  France  has  now  an  excess  of  metallic 
money  beyond  her  needs,  and  that  she  could  sell  all  her  silver,  possibly 
amounting  to  $300,000,000,  without  buying  gold  to  take  its  place? — A. 
The  French  authorities  have  fixed  1878  for  resumption.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  existence  of  the  double  standard,  under 
which,  if  resumption  takes  place,  the  cheaper  metal,  which  is  silver, 
will  principally  occupy  the  circulation,  and  this  is  something  which  the 
French  authorities  do  not  desire. 

Q.  30.  Are  not  gold  and  silver  coins  of  equal  value  in  France  at  the 
relation  established  by  law  ? — A.  Gold  and  silver  coins,  at  the  relation 
of  15£  to  1,  may  be  of  equal  value  in  France,  but  in  buying  products 
from  surrounding  countries  they  could  not  make  15£  ounces  of  silver 
buy  as  much  as  one  ounce  of  gold. 

Q.  31.  Are  not  the  domestic  transactions  of  France  fifty  times  as  great 
as  her  foreign  transactions  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  if  France  resumes  under 
the  double  standard,  and  if  its  mints  were  opened  to  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver,  their  domestic  trade  would  be  transacted  on  a  silver 
basis  for  a  time.  But  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  international 
exchanges  of  Europe  are  conducted  upon  a  gold  basis. 

Q.  32.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  taking  into  consideration  the 
present  stock  of  gold  in  the  western  world,  for  the  countries  in  the 
Latin  Union,  including  Boumania,  Greece,  and  Holland,  if  they  ever 
so  much  desired  it,  to  go  to  the  single  standard,  without  great  disas- 
ter?— A.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  I  do  not  think  it  is 
safe,  but  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  impracticable.  I  will  say  this;  that  the 
present  extension  of  the  single,  gold  standard  in  all  those  countries  is 
neither  advisable  nor  reasonably  practicable.  As  to  what  they  will  do, 
I  cannot  tell ;  they  might  do  anything,  almost;  the  baukers  of  Europe 
have  it  in  their  own  hands.' 

Q.  33.  Is  it  advisable  for  any  single  nation,  in  the  matter  of  money, 
to  do  that  which  is  neither  advisable  nor  reasonably  practicable  for 
all  commercial  nations  ? — A.  That  depends  upon  a  good  many  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  nation.  When  I  speak  now  of  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  gold  standard,  I  base  my  statement  upon  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  are  legally  upon  the  gold  standard ;  that  is,  gold  is  now  the 
standard  here  by  law,  though  not  in  circulation.  When  it  is  assumed  that 
silver  may  be  more  readily  obtained  for  maintaining  a  specie  basis  in  the 
United  States  than  gold.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake;  the  bulk  of  the  ac- 
cunnilated  stock  of  silver  is  held  in  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  in  my 
opinion  cannot  be  considered  as  available  to  be  drawn  upon  by  European 
nations  or  the  nations  of  North  America.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  34.  That  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  avail 
ourselves  of  whatever  silver  there  is  in  the  occidental  world,  as  well  as 
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the  current  product  of  the  mines? — A.  If  you  put  silver  in  subordina- 
te gold,  I  will  answer  yes,  sir. 

Q.  35.  If  the  United  States  resume  under  the  double  standard,  and 
if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  silver  here,  will  not  its  price  here  steadily 
advance  toward  a  parity  with  gold?  Would  not  the  demand  here  for 
silver,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  constant,  until  a  parity  with  gold  was 
reached  ? — A.  It  comes  at  last  to  this  question,  whether  it  is  best  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  silver  standard  or  a  gold  standard. 

Q.  36.  .On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  question  really  this,  whether  it  is 
best  for  the  United  States  to  have  a  gold  standard,-  or  a  double  stand- 
ard of  both  metals  f — A.  I  may  say  that  the  result  of  my  examination 
of  that  whole  matter  is  that  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  with  regard 
to  metallic  standards,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  possibility  of  sustaining 
a  double  standard  in  the  United  States,  and  have  the  circulation  of  both 
metals  concurrent.  The  changes  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  circula- 
tion would  be  too  frequent. 

Q.  37.  What  would  occasion  such  changes  ? — A.  There  might  be  a 
demand  for  silver  in  India  that  would  sweep  off  all  our  stock  of  it  in 
three  months. 

Q.  38.  If  India  sweeps  off  all  our  stock  of  silver  money  in  three  months, 
what  would  they  give  us  in  exchange  ? — A.  They  would  give  us  pro- 
ducts. 

Q.  39.  Is  not  any  country  which  has  metallic  money,  whether  gold  or 
silver,  liable  to  demands  for  its  money  metal  from  other  countries'?  If 
we  should  have  a  single  gold  standard,  would  we  not  stand  in  greater 
danger  of  having  all  our  gold  swept  away  by  a  sudden  demand  from 
the  more  civilized  gold-standard  countries  of  Europe  than  of  having 
our  silver,  under  the  double  standard,  swept  away  by  India? — A.  Not 
unless  the  balance  of  trade  should  be  steadily  against  us. 

Q.  40.  Would  it  not  be  easier  to  maintain  specie  payments  in  this 
country  with  two  metals  than  with  one  ? — A.  I  say  you  cannot  main- 
tain the  two  metals  in  concurrent  circulation  in  this  country. 

Q.  41.  If  we  resumed  specie  payments  under  the  double  standard, 
with  a  fixed  legal  relation  between  the  metals,  what  causes,  in  your 
opinion,  would  bring  about  such  a  divergence  between  the  legal  and  the 
market  relations  of  the  metals,  as  to  prevent  their  concurrent  circula- 
tion ? — A.  The  silver  stock  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
might  be  thrown  upon  us.  In  the  Bank  of  France  alone,  this  stock 
amounts  to  $400,000,000,  which  we  could  not  begin  to  absorb ;  we  could 
probably  not  absorb  half  of  it.  You  cannot  maintain  a  great  amount  of 
silver  in  the  circulation,  an.y  more  than  you  can  of  gold,  as  you  must 
have  a  large  amount  of  paper  money. 

Q.  42.  How  would  it  be  if  our  paper  money  was  based  upon  gold  and 
silver,  dollar  for  dollar  ? — A.  That  depends  upon  who  is  the  custodian 
of  the  gold  and  silver.  My  convictions  are  very  decided  as  to  the  unad- 
visability  of  separate  action  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  single 
nation,  for  the  cure  of  this  immense  evil  that  is  afflicting  Europe.  Great 
Britain  is  as  much  interested  in  it  as  we,  because  she  has  her  Indian 
possessions,  and  France  is  more  interested  than  we  are  in  it;  and  if 
some  common  basis  of  action  can  be  fixed  upon  for  a  term  of  years,  say 
twenty  years,  it  would  be  beneficial. 

Q.  43.  Do  you  believe  there  is  enough  silver  and  gold  in  the  occidental 
world  for  the  use  of  the  western  nations,  and  that  specie  payments 
can  be  maintained  in  silver  and  gold,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  at 
the  same  time? — A.  Not  without  the  aid  of  paper  money. 

Q.  44.  In  about  what  proportion — how  much  paper  to  how  much 
13  p  s— VOL  ii 
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specie! — A.  I  am  not  financier  enough  to  decide  that;  the  committee 
can  better  judge.  I  take  it  that  the  fundamental  point  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  it  should  be  redeemable,  and  that  sufficient  guarantees 
for  redemption  should  be  given. 

Q.  45.  Is  there  silver  and  gold  enough  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  to  maintain  existing  prices  and  the  equity  of  contracts? — A.  As  a 
general  proposition  and  answer  I  would  say  there  is  not,  though  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  that. 

Q.  46,  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  anything  like 
existing  prices,  if  the  United  States  should  attempt  to  resume  and  main- 
tain specie  payments  in  gold  alone1? — A.  I  think  the  United  States,  with 
frugality  and  industry,  can  do  almost  anything. 

Q.  47.  Without  a  great  depreciation  in  prices  ? — A.  On  a  general  re- 
vival of  business  she  could. 

Q.  48.  Where  do  you  think  she  could  get  the  gold? — A.  She  has  half 
enough  now,  and  the  out-turn  of  our  mines  in  three  or  four  years  will 
furnish  the  balance  if  we  put  our  trade  in  such  a  position  as  to  retain  it. 

Q.  49.  Do  you  think  $300,000,000  of  gold  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  specie  payments  in  this  country? — A.  I  should  say  so;  with 
$300,000,000  of  paper  money  with  it,  under  a  proper  system. 

Q.  50.  Subject  to  the  possible  drains  you  spoke  of  awhile  ago  ? — A. 
We  must  get  down  to  habits  of  frugality  and  industry;  the  people  all 
spend  too  much ;  this  is  the  most  extravagant  country  in  the  world. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  51.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  first  part  of  your  examination 
that  you  believed  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  world  had  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  its  prices  ? — A.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  has,  whether 
coined  or  not.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  policy  of  Germany  had 
once  been  determined  upon,  of  course  everybody  saw  and  knew  that  to 
carry  out  this  policy  Germany  must  get  rid  of  two-thirds  of  her  silver 
and  put  an  equal  amount  of  gold  in  its  place,  and  that  this  would  make 
a  draft  on  the  gold  stocks  in  the  market.  The  decline  of  silver  com- 
menced immediately.  That  shows  very  conclusively  to  my  mind  that 
the  value  of  silver  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  its  use  in  the  coin- 
age of  nations.  The  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany  started  the 
depreciation  of  it.  That  was  the  beginning.  There  might  have  been 
also  a  slight  appreciation  of  gold  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  52.  Do  you  think  the  demonetization  of  part  of  the  money  of  the 
world  would  appreciate  the  value  of  the  other  part  as  measured  by  the 
commodities  of  the  world  ? — A.  To  some  extent.  When  you  demonetize 
your  silver,  you  still  use  it  for  some  purposes,  and  therefore  the  effect 
is  not  so  great. 

Q.  53.  Do  you  think  the  demonetization  of  silver  all  over  the  world 
would  affect  the  market  price  of  all  the  products  of  industry  in  this 
country  ? — A.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  If  a  convention  is  not  held, 
or  if  the  nations  do  not  arrive  separately  at  the  same  result,  and  if  silver 
is  not  brought  in  use  as  a  money  standard  in  Europe  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  is  to-day,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  this :  India  and  the  great 
Asiatic  nations  will  adhere  to  silver  without  regard  to  what  we  may  do. 
I  think  Austria  and  Russia  will  also  both  adhere  to  silver,  and  there 
may  be  other  countries  will  do  it,  and  the  result  would  be  that  different 
countries  would  be  known  as  gold  or  silver  countries,  while  silver  would 
be  used  in  the  gold  countries  and  gold  in  silver  countries  for  subordinate 
purposes,  and  there  would  be  an  equilibrium.  There  might  be  an  alter- 
ation in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  but  not  greater  than  there  has 
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been,  in  my  opinion,  unless  France  should  have  some  sudden  turn-over. 
There  is  no  use  in  talking  of  extending  gold  all  over  the  world,  for  there 
is  not  enough  of  it,  and  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  extending  a  silver 
standard  all  over  the  world,  for  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  54.  What  double-standard  countries  ever  suffered  injury  in  their 
finances  and  business  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  relative  market  value 
of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date  now,  but  there 
•was  a  time  during  Louis  Napoleon's  reign  when  a  large  and  sudden  de- 
mand arose  for  silver  from  India,  and  the  silver  coins  of  France  were 
swept  off.  In  what  year  that  occurred  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  55.  Was  she  not  at  that  time  saved  from  a  great  disturbance  in 
her  internal  affairs  by  having  the  optional  standard? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  56.  If  the  silver  was  swept  away,  and  she  had  not  had  another 
metal,  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  ? — A.  She  could  not  have 
anything  taken  away  from  her  that  she  did  not  possess.  We  will 
come  down  to  our  country.  We  once  lost  our  silver  coins.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  this  loss  commenced  with  the  receipt  of  the  great  production  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia,  so  that  from  1852  and  1853  we  had  not 
any  of  our  silver  coins  left.  How  far  that  caused  any  difficulties  I  can- 
not tell,  as  my  mind  has  not  been  directed  to  that  point,  but  we  lost  it 
under  the  double  standard,  and  we  lost  our  gold  before  that  under  the 
same  standard. 

Q.  57.  If  a  nation  has  the  double  standard,  of  what  consequence  is  it  if 
one  of  the  metals  happens  to  disappear? — A.  I  think  gold  has  greater 
advantages  for  a  currency  than  silver,  by  reason  of  its  superior  porta- 
bility, and  that  if  the  double  standard  exists  and  the  gold  disappears  it 
would  be  disadvantageous. 

Q.  58.  Can  gold  be  used  as  the  circulating  medium  in  the  great  bulk 
of  transactions? — A.  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  business  of  this  country 
is  done  in  paper. 

Q.  59.  If  it  is  done  in  coin  at  all,  must  it  not  be  done  in  silver? — A. 
In  ordinary  transactions  of  the  people  it  is  so  under  the  present  system. 

Q.  60.  Then  silver  is,  and  must  be,  largelyused,  unless  expelled  by 
paper? — A.  For  change  and  small  transactions. 

Q.  61.  Do  not  these  small  transactions  aggregate  as  much  as  the  large 
ones? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  by  a  proper  amendment  of  the  silver  laws 
that  almost  as  much  subsidiary  silver  might  be  floated  in  this  country 
as  under  a  double  standard. 

Q.  62.  Are  there  not  special  equities  connected  with  the  payment  of 
existing  debts  which  should  forbid  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  gold 
standard  ?  Would  not  the  value  of  gold  be  enhanced  by  adopting  such  a 
standard,  and  would  not  the  burden  of  mortgages  and  other  forms  of 
debts  be  made  more  oppressive  upon  those  who  have  them  to  pay  ? — A. 
We  had  gold  for  our  actual  standard  when  nearly  all  the  debts  now  ex- 
isting were  contracted. 

Q.  63.  Was  that  not  because  it  w^as  the  cheaper  metal — cheaper  than 
silver? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  at  that  time;  the  supply  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  before  in  excess  of  silver. 

Q.  64.  Suppose  the  silver  thrown  upon  the  market  by  Germany  was 
absorbed  by  other  nations,  and  its  effect  had  passed  away,  and  that 
silver  and  gold  were  fixed  at  the  relative  value  of  15J  to  1,  and  silver 
and  other  commodities  had  adjusted  themselves  to  each  other  at  that 
relation,  how  could  there  come  a  variation  in  that  relation;  in  what 
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way  could  a  variation  take  place? — A.  By  any  circumstances  mating  a 
demand  for  either  metal  over  the  supply.    That  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Go.  Then  the  variation  would  not  take  place  by  reason  of  a  de- 
cline in  one  metal,  but  by  reason  of  an  advance  in  the  other? — A.  Of 
course;  when  there  is  a  sudden  demand  for  anything  in  excess  of  its 
supply,  it  appreciates. 

Q.  66.  Does  the  creditor  suffer  by  the  variation  in  the  relation  of  the 
two  metals  when  an  equivalency  has  been  once  established  between  the 
market  and  legal  relations? — A.  There  was  an  equivalency  established 
in  1834. 

Q.  07.  No  equivalency  was  established. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  68.  The  market  relation  of  silver  and  gold  was  then  1  to  15  J,  and 
we  made  a  legal  relation  of  1  to  16,  or  thereabouts  ? — A.  I^ot  far  troin  1 
to  16  ;  very  close  to  1  to  16. 

Q.  69.  Do. you  think  it  is  a  reliable  method  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  everywhere  to  take  the  gold  price  of  silver  in 
the  one  single  market  of  London,  where  the  demand  for  silver  might  vary 
from  local  and  special  causes? — A.  I  do,  if  the  average  of  the  year  be 
taken. 

Q.  70.  Suppose  you  go  to  a  country  using  silver  exclusively? — A.  I 
can  dispose  of  this  question  to  my  satisfaction,  and  probably  to  yours, 
by  saying  that  when  a  variation  occurs,  I  do  not  think  it  important  as 
to  which  declines  or  which  advances. 

Q.  71.  It  seems  to  me  very  important,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  asserted 
that  a  double  standard  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  occurrence  of 
variation  between  the  relative  market  value  and  the  relative  legal  value, 
and  that  the  cheaper  metal  will  monopolize  the  circulation.  If  the 
cheaper  metal  has  not  declined  in  value,  but  the  other  has  advanced, 
then  equity  is  promoted,  and  the  creditor  suffers  no  damage.  The  re- 
tention of  the  cheaper  metal  is  manifestly  right,  and  the  equity  of  con- 
tracts between  individuals  is  maintained,  is  it  not? — A.  If  the  cause 
which  produces  the  variation  is  an  increased  demand  for  one  of  the 
metals,  then  your  position  is  correct ;  but  it  would  not  be  if  the  varia- 
tion resulted  from  the  increased  production  of  one  metal  as  compared 
with  the  production  of  the  other.  Changes  of  relative  production  may 
occur  from  mining  discoveries  or  other  causes. 

Q.  72.  It  would  take  a  great  many  years,  would  it  not;  for  one  of  the 
metals  to  decline  from  increased  production,  when  you  consider  the 
amount  of  money  metal  in  the  world  ? — A.  The  effect  would,  of  course, 
be  very  slow,  but  the  first  effects  would  be  felt  in  the  nearest  countries 
to  the  source  of  supply. 

Q.  73.  If  the  double  standard  existed,  would  the  effect  of  a  relatively 
increased  production  of  one  of  the  metals  be  to  depreciate  that  metal, 
as  compared  with  the  other,  or  to  depreciate  both  metals,  as  compared 
with  other  commodities  ? — A.  As  the  level  of  a  large  pond  will  only  rise 
slowly,  although  a  new  stream  of  considerable  size  may  be  turned  into  it, 
so  the  value  of  the  mass  of  the  two  metals  will  sink  only  slowly,  although 
the  production  of  one  of  them  may  be  considerably  increased.  1  do  not 
question  the  propriety  or  advisability  of  the  double  standard  if  you  can 
establish  and  maintain  it,  and  I  think  I  can  point  out  how  it  could  be 
maintained. 

Q.  74.  If  both  the  metals  are  maintained  as  money,  vrill  they  vary  in 
their  relation  to  each  other  if  the  production  of  one  is  increased  relative- 
ly to  the  production  of  the  other. — A.  The  strongest  argument  against 
the  double  standard  is  the  tendency  to  great  fluctuations  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  metals. 
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Q.  75.  Is  theie  such  a  thing  as  an  unvarying  standard  of  value? — 
A.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unvarying  standard  of  value;  there 
cannot  be  from  the  nature  of  things.  Gold  is  the  nearest  to  it. 

Q.  70.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unvarying  standard  of  value, 
would  not  stability  bo  more  nearly  attained  with  two  or  three  commod- 
ities, the  cost  of  which  had  been  established  by  experience,  than  with 
one? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  Gold  and  silver  are  more  stable  than  other 
commodities,  though  in  the  last  few  years  the  change  in  their  relative 
value,  whether  you  call  it  a  depreciation  of  silver  or  anything  else,  has 
been  very  great. 

Q.  77.  Does  not  gold  fluctuate  in  this  market  ? — A.  No ;  paper  fluc- 
tuates. 

Q.  78.  You  say  paper  fluctuates.  Does  our  paper  currency  from  day 
to  day  fluctuate  in  regard  to  wheat,  iron,  or  other  leading  commodi- 
ties ? — A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  GROESBECK,  the  witness  said : 
Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  the  immense  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  in  South  America  depreciated  silver ;  when  the  pro- 
duction from  Australia  and  California  came,  gold  was  depreciated, 
though  not  to  the  extent  silver  had  been ;  it  was  eagerly  taken  up,  and 
there  was  a  liking  for  it  among  the  people. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  79.  Did  silver  appreciate  or  depreciate  on  account  of  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  Australia  and  California1? — A.  I  think  it  advanced. 

Q.  80.  Are  you  aware  that  approved  statisticians  estimate  the 
depreciation  of  gold  as  compared  with  commodities  at  18  per  cent, 
by  reason  of  the  California  discoveries? — A.  I  cannot  say  what  the  de- 
preciation was  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  The  precious 
metals  differ  from  other  commodities  from  the  fact  that  they  are  inde- 
structible, comparatively  with  other  things,  and  they  have  accumulated 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  sudden  increase  or  decrease  of  their  annual 
production  is  not  felt  very  quickjy. 

Q.  81.  Is  this  the  reason  of  their  stability  ? — A.  That  and  their  gen- 
eral use  as  money. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  82.  I  wish  you  would  state  of  which  of  the  two  metals  has  the  sup- 
ply been  the  most  regular  from  year  to  year  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  ex- 
amine the  statistics  to  answer  that.  For  a  long  time  after  the  discovery 
of  the  South  American  mines  there  was  a  large  production  of  silver. 

Q.  83.  Was  there  regularity  from  year  to  year,  or  variations  ? — A.  I 
think  the  variations  were  considerable. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  84.  Which  do  you  think  has  fluctuated  most,  gold  or  silver,  as 
compared  with  other  commodities,  since  the  metals  have  been  in  use? — 
A.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  figures  about  that;  I  have  no  idea  that 
the  present  valuation  of  silver  is  going  to  be  continued  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q.  85.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  mean'fluctuation  of  the  two  metals 
is  less  than  that  of  either  of  them  compared  with  other  commodities? — 
A.  Less,  I  should  think. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 
Q.  80.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  double  standard  at  a  fixed  relation 
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tend  to  prevent  extreme  fluctuations  of  either  metal  ? — A.  It  has  not 
doue  it.  of  recent  years,  and  experience  is  better  than  theory. 

Q.  87.  What  recent  years  ? — A.  About  1870, 1  think  the  first  material 
variation  began  to  show  itself,  not  very  marked  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  but  since  then  the  change  has  been  tremendous,  such  as  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  silver. 

Q.  88.  lam  speaking  now  of  fluctuation  when  the  double  standard 
was  maintained  ? — A.  The  double  standard  is  subject  to  these  very 
dangers  at  almost  any  time,  unless  you  combine  the  nations  on  a  com- 
mon basis. 

Q.  89.  Is  not  the  danger  of  a  fluctuating  value  just  as  great  with  a  sin- 
gle standard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  90.  With  regard  to  the  uniform  value  of  the  two  metals  relatively 
considered,  don't  you  think  that  can  be  attained  better  with  a  double 
than  with  a  single  standard  ? — A.  I  have  answered  that  it  could  be,  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  commercial  nations  will  come  together  to  main- 
tain it. 

Q.  91.  If  the  double  standard  was  established  by  the  chief  nations, 
•would  not  the  variation  be  less  under  that  double  standard  than  under 
a  single  standard  ? — A.  It  would  be  less. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  92.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  thought  that  if  the  leading  nations 
of  Western  Europe  should  demonetize  silver,  Russia,  Austria,  India, 
China,  and  other  nations  would  still  adhere  to  the  silver  standard  ? — A, 
I  think  that  India  and  China  would  adhere  to  it.  Although  I  may  have 
stated  before  that  I  believe  that  Austria  and  Kussia  would  also  adhere 
to  it,  on  second  thought,  I  believe  they  would  be  driven  into  what  the 
majority  of  Europe  might  do. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  93.  Suppose  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  double  standard 
at  a  relative  value  of  15 £  to  1,  silver  of  course  being  lower  at  that  rate 
than  gold  at  the  present  time,  would  not  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
this  country  and  the  value  of  silver  adjust  themselves  to  each  other  and 
give  us  a  stable  metal-basis  for  our  monetary  system  ? — A.  You  would 
open  a  market  to  the  world  at  once.  France  would  say :  "  Here  is  a 
good  chance  to  place  ourselves  in  accord  with  England  and  Germany, 
and  to  get  rid  of  our  silver."'  With  our  own  production  and  with  the 
French  silver  together,  there  would  probably  be  a  great  depreciation  of 
that  metal. 

Q.  94.  France  objects  now  to  selling  it  for  53d.  and  a  fraction  per 
ounce'? — A.  If  she  abandons  the  silver  standard  she  must  sell  it. 

Q.  95.  Suppose  she  did,  and  we  took  the  silver  in  the  first  instance, 
could  we  not  send  it  to  the  East,  where  silver  is  money?— A.  The 
chances  are,  we  would  be  obliged  to  keep  the  silver. 

Q.  96.  Would  any  French  silver  come  here  except  in  exchange  for  our 
products  ? — A.  The  first  effect  would  be  this:  If  France  did  not  abandon 
the  double  standard,  and  we  remonetized  silver,  there  would  be  an  ap- 
preciation of  silver  at  once,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  the  legal-tender 
paper  dollar  in  a  very  short  time.  The  moment  you  get  sufficient  silver 
in  the  shape  of  coin,  you  would  have  the  same  effect  produced,  exactly, 
as  from  a  larger  issue  of  paper,  and  hence  a  rise  in  prices. 

Q.  97.  Do  you  not  Lave  a  rise  in  the  prices  of.  commodities  when  you 
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take  an  increased  quantity  of  gold  out  of  the  mines? — A.  Not  if  it  goes 
over  to  Europe. 

Q.  98.  It  raises  prices  there,  does  it  not? — A.  Not  unless  a  large 
quantity  were  produced,  and  only  a  gradual  rise  even  in  that  case. 

Q.  99.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  unreservedly  said,  the  people 
shall  make  their  exchanges  and  sell  their  products  for  money,  on 
the  same  metallic  basis  that  existed  in  this  country  up  to  1873-'74  ? — 
A.  My  general  answer  would  be  this:  If  the  depreciation  of  silver 
continues,  with  the  present  attitudes  of  the  governments  in  Europe, 
the  price  of  commodities  would  rise  exactly  as  silver  falls.  In  that 
condition  of  things,  if  you  remouetize  silver  you  banish  gold  from 
the  country  as  money,  and  you  deprive  the  country  of  the  advantages 
of  using  a  metal  more  easily  handled. 

Q,  100.  What  advantage  is  there  in  that  ? — A.  The  disadvantage  under 
the  standard  of  silver  is  that  you  have  to  handle  15£  times  as  much 
weight  as  you  have  with  gold. 

Q.  101.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  only  balances  which  are  adjusted  in 
metal  of  any  kind  ? — A.  It  has  always  to  be  transported  and  carried 
around  in  the  people's  pockets. 

Q.  102.  A  paper  bill  for  silver  does  not  weigh  any  more  than  one  for 
gold  ?— A.  No ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  carrying  gold  and 
silver. 

Q.  103.  Have  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  always  carried  more 
silver  in  their  pockets  than  gold? — A.  My  memory  does  not  carry  me 
back  of  the  late  civil  war. 

Q.  104.  If  you  had  a  paper  representative  of  each  dollar,  would  there 
be  any  necessity  among  the  people  of  handling  the  specie  ?  Would  spe- 
cie be  handled  at  all  except  for  export? — A.  I  presume  that  a  silver 
standard  would  lead  to  a  larger  use  of  paper,  on  account  of  the  superior 
portability  of  paper. 

Q.  105.  A  man  need  not  carry  silver  unless  he  wants  to '? — A.  No, 
provided  he  can  find  the  silver  if  he  wants  it. 

By  Senator  BOGY: 

Q.  106.  Would  it  not  be  a  hardship  to  mankind  if  all  nations  should 
establish  the  gold  standard  alone? — A.  I  think  that  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible. It  is  neither  expedient  nor  practicable  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  gold  standard  further,  unless  there  is  some  considerable  increase  in 
the  stock  of  gold. 

Q.  107.  If  it  was  extended  over  the  whole  world,  would  it  not  be  an 
oppression  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  possible. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  108.  Is  there  gold  enough  for  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  nations  constituting  the  Latin  Union  ? — A.  I  should  an- 
swer this  question  by  saying  that  with  the  addition  of  three  or  four 
years'  production,  the  annual  production  being  at  the  present  rate  there 
would  be  sufficient,  but  we  could  not  draw  150  millions  to-day  from  any 
source  which  I  know  of.  Some  persons  would  answer  that  there  is  a 
redundancy  of  money  and  gold  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  but  that  is 
because  it  is  not  in  circulation. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  109.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  nations  of  Europe  now  in  sus- 
pension, like  Italy,  Austria,  and  Eussia,  to  return  to  specie  payments 
with  a  gold  standard  alone  ? — A.  Not  for  many  years. 
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By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  110.  How  woultf  it  be  if  the  production  of  gold  should  fall  off  in 
the  same  ratio  as  it  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — A.  It  would 
render  the  case  more  difficult. 

Q.  111.  More  hopeless  ? — A.  More  difficult. 
By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  112.  What  amount  of  silver,  in  your  opinion,  is  used  by  the  arts  in 
this  country? — A.  An  examination  of  the  books  in  the  Assay  Office 
here,  being  the  principal  point  of  departure  to  the  manufacturers,  shows 
that  it  is  about  50,000  ounces  a  week,  or  $2,500,000  per  annum,  or  about 
three  millions,  if  you  take  one  million  for  all  the  balance  of  the  country. 
I  think  it  is  about  four  millions  in  all. 

Q.  113.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  used  in  the 
arts  1— A.  Only  a  guess :  about  $2,500,000. 

Q.  114.  Is  the  amount  consumed  for  that  purpose  in  this  country 

larger  or  smaller  than  it  is  in  Europe  ? — A.  So  far  as  consumption  is 

concerned,  the  demands  are  larger  here.    They  are  pretty  well  stocked 

in  Europe,  and  here  everybody  likes  to  have  a  piece  of  precious  metal. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  115.  I  believe  you  were  Director  of  the  Mint  when  the  coinage  of 
the  trade-dollar  was  established  in  this  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  116.  Will  you  state  what  the  reasons  were  for  its  coinage  ? — A.  The 
silver  dollar  had  been  omitted  in  the  coinage  bill  pending  in  Congress 
in  1872,  aud  which  had  passed  one  House.  I  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
a  sort  of  special  agent  or  commissioner  for  Mr.  Boutwell  in  the  fall  of 
1872.  We  were  then  looking  for  the  commencement  of  the  effect  on 
silver  of  the  German  action,  and,  in  discussion  with  some  gentlemen 
there,  it  was  suggested  that  we  must  look  to  China — some  special  mar- 
ket must  be  created  or  encouraged.  Originally  the  Spanish  dollar  had 
been  the  principal  commercial  coin  of  the  world;  that  dollar  disappeared, 
and  in  time  the  Mexican  dollar  took  its  place,  having  within  a  fraction 
the  same  weight.  The  Mexican  dollar  contains  377^  grains  pure  silver. 
We  thought  that  we  might  work  the  trade-dollar  into  the  place  of  the 
Mexican.  This  was  the  whole  business.  I  recommended  that  in  my 
report  and  it  was  acted  upon  in  Congress,  aud  it  was  merely  intended 
for  the  Eastern  trade, 

Q.  117.  Was  it  not  intended  to  facilitate  our  trade  with  China? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  thought  it  would  afford  a  convenient  medium  for  ex- 
change. About  two  months  ago,  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  silk 
famine,  a  lot  of  shrewd  men  in  London  and  France,  by  their  agents, 
seized  the  entire  stock  of  silk  by  purchasing  the  whole  accumulated 
and  reserved  stock.  That  created  a  demand  for  something  to  remit  to 
China  to  pay  for  it.  The  London  bankers  bought  all  the  silver  in  San 
Francisco,  and  silver  in  the  form  of  bars  advanced  21  above  the  London 
rate,  and,  as  I  understand,  it  remained  so  for  two  months.  The  trade- 
dollar  was  worth  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  to  these  people  to  send  to  China. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  118.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Seyd,  of  the  British  parliamentary  commission  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  119.  You  intended,  by  means  of  the  trade-dollar,  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  habitual  use  of  silver  by  the  Chinese  and  the  East  Indians? — A. 
The  simple  purpose  was  to  pay  there  in  a  form  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  command  the  market.  We  knew  they  would  like  it  in  the  form 
of  the  old  Spanish  dollar. 
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Q.  120.  If  a  depreciation  should  occur  in  silver,  would  not  the  East 
Indians  and  the  Chinese,  especially  the  latter,  continue  to  take  such  coin 
for  some  time  after  the  depreciation  had  taken  place? — A.  That  would 
be  so  to  some  extent,  lii  all  countries  money  is  the  least  changeable 
tbingon  earth. 

Q.  121.  JDo  you  understand  from  Mr.  Seyd's  testimony  before  the 
British  parliamentary  commission  that  our  government,  in  the  shipment 
of  the  trade-dollar,  had  made  an  equivalency  between  silver  and  gold  of 
something  near  17  to  1  or  16j2Q20  to  1  f — A.  The  ratio  of  the  trade-dollar 
to  gold  amounted  to  nothing,  as  the  trade-dollar  was  not  a  legal  tender. 

Q.  122.  At  that  time  had  all  legal  equivalency  been  destroyed  by  law 
in  this  country  between  the  metals,  gold  and  silver  ?— A.  No ;  it  had  not. 

Q.  123.  There  was  no  such  equivalency  established  as  respects  the 
trade-dollar! — A.  No.  The  trade-dollar  was  a  transaction  by  itself,  and 
intended  specifically  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  our  relations  with 
China.  The  old  dollar  would  not  have  gone  there.  We  tried  that  for 
eighty  years.  It  was  settled  by  experience.  They  were  shipped  there 
by  Philadelphia  merchants;  and  they  would  not  take  them.  They  con- 
sidered them  of  less  value  than  they  really  were.  They  are  the  most 
suspicious  people  hi  the  world. 

Q.  124.  Has  the  American  trade-dollar  in  China  a  greater  value  than 
bullion  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness? — A.  It  has  commanded  almost 
uniformly  a  premium  over  silver  bars,  weight  for  weight  and  fineness  for 
fineness.  This  premium  is  sometimes  not  over  one-half  per  cent.,  probably, 
but  frequently  has  risen  to  4  or  5  per  cent. 
By  Mr.  WILLAKD  : 

Q.  125.  Has  the  depreciation  of  silver,  as  far  as  the  international  trade 
between  China  and  America  is  concerned,  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  people  or  British  bankers  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  there  has  been 
any  material  advantage  to  either. 

Q.  126.  Supposing  silver  to  have  remained  the  same  in  value  in  China 
since  1873,  as  compared  with  other  commodities,  would  the  depreciation 
of  silver  in  our  country  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  bankers, 
or  of  the  people  in  China,  who  receive  silver  for  their  products  ? — A.  In 
so  far  as  the  Chinese  would  get  silver  at  a  rate  compared  with  other  com- 
modities below  the  rate  at  which  they  got  it  before  the  silver  had  depre- 
ciated in  the  Western  world,  they  get  the  advantage.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  They  get  silver  at  a  lower  rate,  which  they  will  hold  until 
it  brings  them  more.  We  believed  that  the  trade-dollar,  in  our  increas- 
ing trade  with  China,  would  give  us  advantages  in  paying  European 
debts  there  which  would  establish  a  system  of  exchanges  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  would  result  beneficially  to  our  position  in  China.  We  also 
believed  that  it  would  have  the  general  tendency  to  prevent  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  by  giving  it  a  form  in  which  it  might  have  a  special 
value  in  China.  The  intention  of  the  trade  dollar  was  to  prevent  a  de- 
preciation of  silver,  by  putting  it  in  a  shape  in  which  it  would  be  accept- 
able and,  perhaps,  hoarded  in  China  by  the  people. 

Q.  127.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  coinage  of  silver  here  as  a  legal 
tender  would  promote  our  direct  trade  with  China  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  have  any  material  effect;  the  basis  of  transactions  there  are 
the  Mexican  and  trade  dollar.  The  former  is  at  present  in  the  principal 
use,  but  is  becoming  less  and  less  so.  The  trade-dollar  may  perhaps 
take  the  same  place  if  we  continue  to  coin  it. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  128.  If  silver  was  discarded  by  the  Western  nations,  where  would 
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it  gof — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  probable  or  possible  that  all  the 
Western  nations  will  discard  it. 

Q.  129.  You  intimated  that  the  Latin  Union  had  a  tendency  to  go  that 
way  ? — A.  But  there  are  Austria  and  Russia,  two  great  powers,  and  also 
Spain. 

Q.  130.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  the  danger  to  this  country  in 
establishing  the  silver  dollar  as  a  full  legal  tender  is  that  a  flood  of  sil- 
ver might  be  poured  upon  us  from  Europe.  Suppose  vte  do  not  establish 
it  and  the  gold  standard  is  generally  adopted,  .as  you,  surmise,  where 
would  a  market  be  found  for  the  silver  ? — A.  There  would  be  a  loss 
on  the  existing  stocks  of  silver  in  Europe. 

Q.  131.  Who  will  take  those  stocks  ? — A.  They  would  put  the  stock 
on  the  market  just  as  slowly  as  possible  during  a  number  of  years,  pos- 
sibly; they  would  give  it  to  us  as  fast  as  we  would  take  it;  in  the  end 
end  it  would  go  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  who  have  no  other  standard. 

Q.  132.  Principally  to  India  and  China? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  133.  What  would  be  the  effect,  if  that  should  take  place,  upon 
prices  in  India  and  China  ? — A.  The  effect  would  be  to  raise  prices. 

Q.  134.  If  this  country  and  European  countries  should  discard  silver 
and  send  it  to  the  nations  of  the  eastern  world,  causing  a  rise  in  prices 
there,  would  not  such  a  rise  in  prices,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  silver  in 
the  western  world,  operate  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  and  other 
nations  of  the  western  world? — A.  Silver  would  not  regulate  prices 
in  the  commerce  between  silver  countries  and  gold  countries ;  in  some 
way  there  would  be  an  equilibrium  of  trade  between  them. 

Q.  135.  If  prices  rose  there,  would  not  the  United  States  have  to  pay 
a  greater  amount  for  everything  we  purchased  from  those  countries  ? 
In  our  trade  with  the  East  we  are  large  importers  and  not  large  export- 
ers, or  only  to  a  limited  extent? — A.  If  silver  found  its  final  resting- 
place  in  the  East,  in  my  opinion  there  would  be  a  relative  valuation 
between  the  two  metals,  which  might  be  even  more  stable  than  now. 

Q.  134.  If  the  Western  World  should  discard  gold  and  adopt  silver 
as  an  exclusive  money,  would  the  Chinese  not  have  to  pay  an  enhanced 
price  for  silver  ? — A.  If  the  West  uses  one  metal,  and  the  East  uses 
the  other,  it  would  be  very  much  like  one  part  of  the  world  raising 
corn  exclusively,  and  another  part  raising  wheat  exclusively ;  there 
would  be  exchanges,  and  a  relative  valuation  would  be  established. 

Q.  135.  Have  we  not  been  compelled  to  ship  silver  largely  to  settle 
balances  due  to  the  East? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  13tf.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  silver  should  be  scarce  in  the 
Western  World  ? — A.  It  cannot  be  very  scarce  if  we  demonetize  it  all 
over  Europe  and  America. 

Q.  137.  Would  it  not  before  long  become  scarce,  after  being  demone- 
tized and  shipped  away  ? — A.  You  need  not  worry  yourself  about  that 
during  the  present  generation;  there  would  be  a  constant  production 
in  South  America  and  the  United  States. 

Q.  138.  Would  we  not  take  the  risk  of  denuding  ourselves  of  silver 
and  of  enhancing  the  prices  we  have  to  pay  in  the  Eastern  World? — 
A.  If  silver  is  finally  demonetized  in  the  Western  World,  it  would  be 
the  same  as  paper,  which  is  money  here,  but  not  in  England.  If  silver 
sinks,  the  prices  of  the  silver-using  countries  will  rise. 

Q.  139.  Where  could  we  get  silver  to  liquidate  our  Eastern  ex- 
changes ? — A.  The  annual  productions  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  140.  Would  a  rise  of  prices  of  merchandise  in  the  East  make  the 
production  of  silver  any  cheaper? — A.  !Ko.  The  cost  of  producing  sil- 
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ver  will  depend  upon  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  cannot  clearly 
be  foreseen  now. 

-  Q.  141.  You  admit,  I  suppose,  the  general  proposition  that  as  you 
increase  money  so  you  increase  prices  ;  and,  also,  that  this  must  control 
the  results  of  throwing  all  the  silver  of  the  West  into  the  East?— A. 
Practically,  all  the  silver  of  the  West  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  East 
until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate 
results  necessarily  so  remote. 

Q.  142.  Since  the  action  of  Germany  caused  such  a  reduction  in  the 
value  of  silver,  should  the  Latin  Union  follow  the  same  course,  as  you 
suggest  it  will,  with  much  larger  stores  of  silver  and  a  smaller  market, 
would  not  this  silver  have  to  be  put  on  the  market  for  whatever  it 
would  bring,  and  would  not  its  value  be  largely  reduced  ? — A.  No  ;  be- 
cause the  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  in  the  time  and  manner  of  bring- 
ing their  silver  to  market,  would  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  prudence 
and  self-preservation. 

Q.  143.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  all  the  principal  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  of  keeping  their  books  and  accounts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  144.  Do  you  know  that  the  books  of  the  various  leading  com- 
panies of  the  Comstock  lode  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  credence  as  to 
their  correctness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  145.  Did  you  ever  hear,  in  your  various  visits  to  that  coast,  any 
complaint  whatever  that  these  books  were  kept  falsely  or  incorrectly  1 — 
A.  I  never  heard  the  subject  referred  to  or  questioned. 

Q.  146.  Were  the  brooks  of  the  various  companies,  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver,  regarded  by  the  whole  community  as 
being  absolutely  correct1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  147.  Do  you  regard  them  as  absolutely  reliable  ? — A.  As  reliable 
as  any  other  account-books. 

Q.  148.  As  reliable  as  the  books  of  the  banks  in  this  city  ? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  mining  business  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  from  books  and  observations,  has  ever  been  brought 
to  such  systematic  perfection  as  upon  the  Comstock  lode;  it  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  time,  the  skill  and  accurate  system  they  employ. 

Q.  149.  Would  you  regard  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  Com- 
stock Lode,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  relatively, 
as  being  conclusive  ? — A.  I  would ;  I  should  thiuk  that  the  production 
of  the  Comstock  mine  would  be  just  as  well  known  as  the  product  of  a 
well-conducted  manufactory. 

Q.  150.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  owner- 
ship of  the  mines;  are  they  monopolized  by  a  few,  or  are  they  owned 
by  large  numbers  of  people  ? — A.  They  are  owned  by  large  numbers  of 
people,  by  reason  of  being  stock  companies  of  which  the  stock  is  spread 
over  the  country. 

•Q.  151.  Spread  over  a  vast  amount  of  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would 
like  to  state  this :  The  rich,  most  fortunate,  or  most  sagacious  men  have 
secured  the  controlling  management  in  the  mines. 

Q.  152.  Have  they  secured  it  usually  by  holding  a  majority  of  the 
stock  as  their  own  property,  or  by  the  proxies  of  other  owners  who  have 
confidence  in  their  management! — A.  I  could  not  say  how  that  is; 
taking  all  the  mines  together,  there  is  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  ownership, 
and  the  stockholders  maintain  a  close  observation  on  their  agents  in 
Virginia'City. 

Q.  153.  Is  there  a  critical  observation  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  management? — A.  All  the  time;  I  felt  as  safe  in  the  depth  of 
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the  mines,  1,600  feet  deep,  going  clown  in  a  tub  with  a  windlass,  as  on  the 
top  of  the  earth,  and  I  noticed  that  there  was  no  whisky  allowed  about 
the  premises. 

Q.  154.  Do  you  regard  the  organization  and  workings  of  these  mines 
as  very  perfect  ? — A.  I  do ;  In  respect  to  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and 
California  mines,  I  learned  from  my  own  observations  that  no  man  is 
allowed  to  take  any  whisky  down  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  any  attempt 
to  secrete  it  is  followed  by  instant  dismissal  and  a  black  mark. 

Q.  155.  Is  this  the  case  in  every  other  mine  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  a 
man  cannot  give  an  exact  account  of  himself  and  his  condition,  he  is 
marked  down  and  put  off;  otherwise  life  would  not  be  secure,  and  noth- 
ing else,  in  that  vast  opening  under  the  earth. 

Q.  150.  Are  you  aware  whether  two  sets  of  books  are  kept  for  each 
mine  when  the  corporations  are  stock  companies  ? — A.  I  suppose  the 
fact  is  so. 

Q.  157.  One  set  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  at  the  mines? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  I  understand  further  that  it  is  the  habit  to  employ  an 
expert  who  examines  the  books  in  San  Francisco ;  a  man  who  is  skilled 
in  rapid  examinations. 

Q.  158.  Do  you  know  if  all  expenditure,  of  every  name  and  nature 
whatsoever,  must  be  kept  at  the  mines  in  duplicate,  and  raceipts  must 
be  taken  for  all  expenditures  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  The  business  is 
as  perfect  as  I  ever  saw.  I  know  of  no  business  where  precautions  are 
more  carefully  taken  than  there.  I  speak  of  the  Comstock  mines. 

Q,  159.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  recent  and  current  production  of  sil- 
ver in  the  Comstock  lode,  as  well  as  from  other  mines,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated? — A.  It  is,  and  I  said  so  in  my  report;  and  this  is  partic- 
ularly so  as  to  the  past,  from  the  fact  that  no  account  was  formerly 
taken  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  silver;  all  was  called  silver;  a  few 
bullion-dealers  understood  it.  There  were  fabulous  statements  made, 
and  the  important  fact  of  the  proportion  of  gold  was  overlooked.  I  was 
myself  surprised  when  I  first  heard  that  it  was  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount,  but  it  has  really  been  nearly  one-half  heretofore,  and  you  may 
set  it  down  that  there  is  no  material  change  in  the  proportion  of  the 
two  metals. 

GEORGE  T.  CHAPMAN  was  then  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Question  1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Answer.  In  London. 

Q.  2.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in? — A.  Negotiating 
railway  securities,  selling  bonds,  &c.,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  3.  Have  you  noticed  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  years  ? — A.  1  have. 

Q.  4.  To  what  causes  clo  you  attribute  this  change? — A.  The  osten- 
sible primary  cause  is  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  prominent 
European  nations.  The  next  cause  is  the  belief  of  the  world  that  the 
production  of  silver  is  greater,  relatively,  than  that  of  gold ;  not  the 
fact,  but  the  belief  of  the  world. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  attribute  the  entire  change  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  by  no  means. 

Q.  6.  To  what,  then,  do  you  attribute  it? — A.  To  the  belief,,  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  control  the  financial  matters  of  the  world,  that 
silver  is,  or  will  become,  a  much  more  abundant  metal. 

Q.  7.  You  misunderstood  my  question.  Is  the  entire  variance  in  the 
relation  of  the  precious  metals  which  has  taken  place  chargeable  to  the 
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depreciation  of  silver,  and  no  part  thereof  to  the  appreciation  of  gold? — 
A.  They  are  quite  synonymous.  The  change  in  the  relation  of  silver 
and  gold,  whether  you  call  it  appreciation  of  the  latter  or  depreciation 
of  the  former,  must  be  the  same  thing. 

Q.  8.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  testing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
two  metals  in  respect  to  the  mass  of  products  in  the  world,  to  ascertain 
whether  either  had  appreciated  or  depreciated  ? — A.  Both  metals  have 
depreciated  in  value. 

Q.  9.  I  am  speaking  of  the  last  few  years. — A.  As  compared  with  the 
products  of  mankind  it  takes  more,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  now  to  buy 
a  particular  article  than  it  did  10, 15.  20,  or  30  years  ago.  The  value  of 
the  precious  metals  compared  with  products  of  industry  has  depreciated 
much  more  rapidly  than  silver  has  depreciated  is  compared  with  gold. 

Q.  10.  Will  statistics  or  prices-current  of  ten  years  ago  sustain  your 
statements? — A.  I  have  no  statistics,  but  I  can  remember  a  mass  of 
individual  articles  which  would  bear  that  out.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  difference  between  prices  often  years  ago  and  prices  of  to-day.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  last  ten  years.  I  think  prices 
are  much  the  same  of  all  commodities  to-day  as  they  were  in  1860;  you 
have  got  to  go  back  ten  years  more,  to  1850,  to  find  any  material  altera- 
tion in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  depreciation  of  the  metals  dates 
with  1850. 

Q.  11.  From  the  discovery  of  gold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir*;  from  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  Australia  and  California,  followed  by  the  greatly  increased 
production  of  the  silver  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

By  Mr.  WILLAI?D  : 

Q.  12.  What  are  the  gold  prices  of  commodities  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  their  gold  prices  three  years  ago;  are  they  lower  or 
higher? — A.  Lower. 

Q.  13.  How  is  it  in  England  ? — A.  Lower. 

Q.  14.  And  in  Germany  ? — A.  All  over  the  world  gold  prices  have 
decidedly  fallen  in  the  last  three  years. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  15.  To  what  extent?— A.  I  should  think  from  10  to  30  per  cent.— 
in  some  cases  more — but,  10  to  30  per  cent.,  taking  the  whole  world  over. 

Q.  10.  How  much  has  silver  fallen  relatively  to  gold  in  the  last  three 
years  ? — A.  Twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  if  you  take  the  market-price  of 
silver  to  day  as  a  criterion. 

Q.  17.  Then  silver  and  commodities  have  maintained  their  former 
relation  more  nearly  than  gold  and  commodities  have  maintained  it? — 
A.  Silver  has  more  nearly  followed  the  movements  of  commodities;  it 
has  kept  pace  with  them  to  a  certain  extent.  In  Germany  the  demone- 
tization depreciated  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold,  and  that,  taken 
into  connection  with  the  very  extraordinary  production  of  silver  in 
Nevada,  has  made  silver  keep  pace  with  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in 
commodities. 

Q.  18.  Have  you  ever  liv.ed  in  the  East  Indies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  19.  In  China  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  China  and  India  both,  and  Austra- 
lia. When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  employed  in  the  largest  American  house 
in  China,  Kussell  &  Company.  1  was  living  in  Shanghai  in  1851  or  1852, 
when  Shanghai  had  not  long  been  opened  to  the  trade  of  Europe. 

Q.  20.  Do  you  know  the  manner  of  transacting  business  between  the 
western  world  and  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  at  the  present  day  ? — 
A.  I  am  tolerably  informed  on  the  subject. 
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Q.  21.  How  is  it  usual  to  meet  balances  against  the  western  world, 
due  iu  China  and  the  East  Indies  ? — A.  By  sterling  drafts  drawn  on 
London. 

,     Q.  22.  Sterling  bills  are  sent  to  China  or  East  Indies  ! — A.  They  are 
drawn  in  China  on  London. 

Y.  23.  Are  they  discounted  in  China,  or  the  East  Indies  ? — A.  Always. 

Q.  24.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  capacity  of  those  countries 
for  absorbing  silver  ? — A.  They  have  hardly  begun  to  be  tested  yet. 

Q.  25.  What  kind  of  money  is  used  throughout  China? — A.  Copper 
almost  exclusively. 

Q.  26.  Is  there  anything  else  beside  copper  used  ? — A.  They  use  com- 
modities ;  they  still  barter,  and  in  Western  China  they  use  black  tea. 
They  put  tea  in  bricks  of  a  certain  size  and  weight.  In  some  parts  of 
China  they  use  salt,  a  certain  ^weight  of  salt,  instead  of  a  silver  or  gold 
dollar,  and  even  cloth  is  used  as  money  iu  China;  so  much  cloth  instead 
of  money ;  cloth  and  tea,  salt  and  copper,  while  the  banker's  money  is 
undoubtedly  silver;  just  as  gold  is  here,  so  silver  is  used  in  China.  They 
do  not  coin  silver  in  China  ;  they  make  bars  or  "  Sycee"  silver. 
By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  27.  Do  they  convert  our  coin  into  bars  soon  after  they  get  it  ? — A. 
It  is  simply  marked ;  they  simply  take  and  mark  our  coin.    There  is  no 
circulation  of  coin  at  all  in  China,  except  a  little  in  these  bars  among 
the  Chinamen;  there  is  no  silver  coinage  used  among  them. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  28.  Why  is  that? — A.  They  have  not  arrived,  yet,  atthe  luxury  of 
using  silver  coin ;  they  use  copper.  They  use  silver  as  bankers,  either 
"  Sycee  "  silver  or  bars,  or  "  Shroff"  dollars ;  they  call  them.  "  Shroff" 
dollars  when  they  have  been  marked.  Every  merchant  puts  his  stamp 
on  it,  and  by  and  by  the  coin  becomes  so  marked  that  you  do  not  recog- 
nize it. 

Q.  29.  Are  there  any  laws  in  China  relative  to  legal  tender  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  Chinese  jurisprudence,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  any  such  laws. 

Q.  30.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  thing  as  a  government  mint  or 
assay  office  in  China  ? — A.  That  may  have  been  established  since  my 
acquaintance  with  the  country.    I  think  the  Chinese  do  it  under  English 
direction,  but  I  do  not  know. 
By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  31.  Is  the  interior  at  all  supplied  with  silver  ? — A.  No,  not  at  all, 
except  the  bankers'  money.  Silver  permeates  the  country,  but  it  is  used 
as  bills  ot  exchange  are  used  here,  for  settling  balances  between  the 
merchant  and  the  banker,  but  not  as  currency.  In  India,  silver  is  used 
universally  as  currency,  but  not  in  China. 

Q.  32.  Have  you  been  in  India? — A.  All  over  it. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  33.  Then  the  power  of  China  of  absorbing  silver  has  scarcely  yet 
been  tested  ? — A.  Hardly  trenched  upon  in  any  way. 

Q.  34.  From  the  nature  of  transactions  in  China  would  it  be  possible 
to  establish  a  gold  standard  ? — A.  No ;  not  for  a  long  time.  They  are 
very  anxious  to  establish  a  silver  standard  ;  that  I  know  from  best  au- 
thority, and  it  is  probable  that  within  a  very  few  years  they  will  do  so, 
and  establish  mints  and  make  every  effort  to  acquire  enough  silver  to 
make  it  the  currency  of  the  country.  Gold,  I  think,  they  will  have  to 
wait  for  a  hundred  years  and  more. 
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By  Mr.  WILLAKD  : 

Q.  35.  Do  you  think  that  silver,  as  compared  with  commodities,  has 
undergone  any  material  change  in  value  within  the  last  five  years  in 
China  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  afiect  it  in  that  vast  empire  in 
generations  of  years,  hardly. 

Q.  30.  Considering  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  people? — A.  Consider- 
ing their  ignorance  of  all  that  has  transpired  in  all  the  world  outside 
their  empire,  and  the  small  amount  of  silver  which  has  been  added  to 
their  stock  within  the  last  8  or  10  years. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  37.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  the  religious  fetes  ia  India? — 
A.  I  have,  a  great  many,  as  spectator. 

Q.  38.  Do  large  numbers  of  people  come  in  from  the  interior  ? — A. 
Numerous  crowds  of  people — hundreds  from  Benares  and  the  great  cen- 
ters of  India,  Allahabad,  and  Calcutta  itself. 

Q.  39.  Are  the  people  who  attend  these  fetes  prone  to  display  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver? — A.  The  Hindoo  men  rarely  ever  wear  ornaments 
of  any  sort ;  Hindoo  women  make  a  very  great  display  on  public  occa- 
sions j  they  wear  them  in  the  form  of  armlets  and  bangles  on  the  legs, 
and  rings;  sometimes  a  great  many  on  each  of  their  limbs,  usually  silver. 
Only  the  very  wealthiest  wear  gold ;  this  latter  class  of  women  we 
rarely  see. 

Q.  40.  Do  the  people  of  that  country  manifest  a  greater  inclination  to 
indulge  in  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  than  the  people  of  the 
western  world  ? — A.  The  weight  of  the  bullion  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
eastern  women  is  very  large. 

Q.  41.  Is  not  a  vast  amount  of  silver  absorbed  there  outside  of  its  use 
as  coin? — A.  Immense  quantities ;  there  is  probably  more  silver  hoarded 
than  there  is  in  circulation  as  money. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  42.  Is  that  the  fact  in  India  and  China  both? — A.  I  think  the 
Hindoos  are  the  greatest  absorbers  and  hoarders  of  money,  more  than 
the  French  and  all  others. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  43.  When  they  receive  money  do  they  frequently  change  it  from  its 
form  into  ornaments? — A.  Constantly.  The  Hindoo's  ambition  is  to 
load  the  women  of  his  family  with  silver  ornaments,  just  the  same  as 
American  or  European  women  like  diamonds,  and  jewelry. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  44.  Have  you  recently  been  negotiating  securities  in  London  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  within  twelve  months. 

Q.  45.  Did  the  demonetization  of  the  American  silver  dollar  attract 
any  peculiar  attention  among  the  holders  of  securities  ? — A.  I  think  not 
the  slightest ;  I  do  not  think  anybody  knew  of  it ;  I  did  not  know  it  my- 
self until  I  got  home,  that  it  had  taken  place. 

HORACE  WHITE  was  then  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  That  of  an  editor, 
though  not  now  so  engaged. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  what  is  called  the  "  silver  ques- 
tion"?—A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  3.  Have  you  noticed  a  recent  marked  change  in  tbe  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals,  gold  and  silver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  4.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  that  change  of  rela- 
tion ? — A.  Going  back  to  the  years  1859  and  I860,  I  should  give  it  as 
my  opinion  that  the  gradual  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  was  due  to  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  demand  for  it  as  cbmpared  with  gold;  that 
the  more  striking  decline  which  came  in  1873  and  has  continued  down 
to  a  recent  period,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by 
Germany,  to  the  cessation  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union,  and 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  silver  in  India. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  change  took  place  between 
1859  and  1873? — A.  I  made  a  calculation  of  that  percentage  of  the  dim- 
inution some  little  time  ago,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  have  it  with  me 
now. 

Q.  6.  About  what  do  you  think  it  was? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  something  less  than  3  per  cent. ;  perhaps  2£  per  cent. 

Q.  7.  Do  you  regard  the  cbange  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
as  temporary  or  permanent? — A.  I  should  regard  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  hundred  years  as  permanent,  but  the  more 
rapid  change  which  has  taken  place  since  1873  as  temporary. 

Q.  8.  Can  you  state  what  change  took  place  in  the  relative  values  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  one  hundred  years  preceding  the  last  three 
years'? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  5£  per  cent. 

Q.  9.  In  their  relative  value? — A.  Do  you  mean  up  to  1873? 

Q.  10.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  up  to  1873  you  regarded  the 
change  as  being  of  a  permanent  character,  and  now  I  ask  you,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  took  place  prior  to  1873? — A.  I  made  a 
calculation  that  it  was  equal  to  thirty-five  thousandths  of  one  per  cent, 
per  annum  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  continuously,  up  to 
1873. 

Q.  11.  Do  you  mean  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  12.  What  percentage  would  that  amount  to  in  the  aggregate  ? — A. 
Seven  per  cent,  in  two  hundred  years  ending  with  the  year  1873,  but 
the  decline  in  the  one  hundred  years  preceding  1773  has  been  more 
rapid,  being  about  5£  per  cent. 

Q.  13.  Ought  a  change  as  gradual  as  that  to  produce  disturbances 
in  trade  sufficient  to  be  noticed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  14.  Not  to  be  taken  into  account  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  15.  In  giving  the  causes  for  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  since  1859,  ought  not  some,  place  be  given  to  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States  in  J861  and  the  sub- 
sequent exportation  of  large  amounts  of  silver,  subsidiary  coin  and 
metal? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  had  no  full-weighted  silver  coins 
at  that  time,  but  we  had  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  which  we'exported 
or  sold.  I  should  think  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  as  one  of 
the  determining  causes. 

Q.  16.  Almost  equal  to  one  year's  production  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  17.  Perhaps  more  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  18.  That  -would  have  such  a  tendency  ?— A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  19.  Suspensions  of  specie  payments  in  other  countries  possessing 
silver  to  export,  would  have  a  similar  tendency? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  20.  Do  you  think  the  increased  production  of  silver  since  1873  had 
any  marked  effect  upon  the  long-established  relation  between  gold  and 
silver?— A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  21.  Apart  from  demonetization  and  government  enactments? — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  22.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  be 
affected  by  the  reinouetization  of  silver,  coupled  with  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  in  the  United  States? — A.  It  would  cause  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  silver  measured  by  the  amount  we  might  take  into  our 
circulation. 

Q.  23.  Considering  the  relative  importance  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  would  the  demand  for  silver  in  the  latter  counteract  the  effect 
of  its  demonetization  by  the  former1? — A.  No,  I  should  think  not,  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  small  bank-notes  in  this 
country  which  they  do  not  in  Germany.  The  amount  of  silver  in  their 
circulation,  by  reason  of  their  using  more  metallic  currency,  was  greater 
than  the  amount  of  silver  likely  to  be  used  here  if  the  double  standard 
is  restored. 

Q.  24.  If  we  should  issue  a  paper  currency  upon  a  silver  basis,  what 
demand  would  that  make  for  silver  in  this  country  ? — A.  That  would 
depend  upon  how  much  silver  the  banks  would  be  required  to  hold,  or 
how  much  would  be  needed  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  ;  in  other 
words,  what  reserve  they  would  have  to  keep  in  metal. 

Q.  25.  If  they  were  to  keep  the  same  reserves  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  sometimes  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  maintain  specie  pay- 
ments'?— A.  I  understand  that  the  Bank  of  England  issues  14  or  15 
millions  of  pounds,  based  upon  government  security,  and  for  every  five 
pounds  in  gold  beyond  that,  a  five-pound  note  may  be  issued  in  addition 
to  the  15  millions. 

Q.  26.  Do  we  not  use  more  money,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  among 
our  people,  than  they  do  any  where  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion ? — A.  Paper  and  metal  ? 

Q.  27.  Yes;  I  mean  more  money  including  both  paper  and  metal. — 
A.  I  should  say  we  would  use  more  than  other  civilized  nations,  cer- 
tainly more  than  England,  because  our  territory  is  larger  and  our  popu- 
lation more  scattered,  and  it  would  require  more  money  here,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  given  number  of  people. 

Q.  28.  Is  it  a  fact,  or  not,  that  our  people  are  much  more  inclined  to 
travel  than  those  of  other  countries'? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  29.  Would  not  that  alone  render  a  larger  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  30.  Is  the  recent  change  in  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver 
attributable  to  the  depreciation  of  the  latter,  or  is  it  in  part  due  to  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  former  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  was  due  in  part 
to  a  rise  in  gold.  For  instance,  if  the  German  Government  has  thrown 
a  large  amount  of  silver  on  the  market,  and  taken  a  large  amount  of 
gold  from  it,  the  rise  I  should  think  would  be  justly  attributable  in  part 
to  the  increased  demand  for  gold,  and  not  wholly  to  the  decline  in  silver. 

Q.  31.  If  Germany  should  sell  100  millions  of  silver  and  buy  100  mill- 
ions of  gold,  and  there  were  no  other  disturbing  causes,  would  not 
the  causes  for  a  decline  in  silver  and  a  rise  in  gold  be  equal  ? — A.  I 
should  think  so,  if  the  existing  stocks  of  the  two  metals  were  equal. 

Q.  32.  That  is,  if  there  were  no  other  causes  outside,  the  divergence 
would  be  chargeable,  one-half  to  the  rise  in  gold  and  the  other  to  the 
decline  in  silver? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  33.  If  the  United  btates  should  re-establish  the  silver  dollar  and 
make  it  an  unlimited  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  do  you  think  it 
would  cause  an  advance  in  silver  relatively  to  gold,  until  it  reached  its 
position  prior  to  1873  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
14  P  s — VOL  II 
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Q.  34.  How  much  silver  do  you  think  we  would  need  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  and  the  retirement  of  greenbacks  I — A.  That  is 
a  pretty  hard  question. 

Q.  35.  How  much  do  we  want  to  retire  the  greenbacks  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say,  for  there  are  so  many  ways  of  retiring  them. 

Q.  36.  If  they  are  retired  for  silver,  each  greenback  must  be  paid  by 
a  silver  dollar  ? — A.  It  would  not  follow  that  silver,  so  paid  out,  would 
remain  in  the  country. 

Q.  37.  If  the  old  dollar  was  re-established  and  made  a  legal  tender, 
unlimited,  in  this  country,  what  amount  of  silver  would  the  country 
absorb  to  resume  and  maintain  specie  payments  in  silver? — A.  I  pre- 
sume it  would  take  25  per  cent,  more  for  subsidiary  coinage  than  it  has 
now  for  fractional  currency,  which  is  between  40  and  50  millions.  I 
should  suppose  it  would  take  at  least  6J  millions  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidiary coinage.  The  national  bank  circulation  is  about  $384,000,000, 
and  I  should  think  the  banks  would  require  as  much  silver  for  reserve 
as  they  now  have  in  greenbacks. 

Q.  38.  Would  they  not  need  more  silver  in  reserve  than  they  hold  now 
of  greenbacks? — A.  I  think  not.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should. 

Q.  39.  The  bank-note  is  practically  as  good  as  the  greenback,  but  it 
might  not  be  practically  as  good  as  silver.  Has  not  a  bank-note  the 
same  security  for  its  redemption  as  the  greenback  ? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  40.  Silver  may  be  wanted  to  send  abroad,  while  greenbacks  are 
n on  exportable.  Might  not  silver  be  demanded  of  the  banks  for  exi- 
gencies in  our  foreign  trade? — A.  I  think  it  would  not  require  any 
larger  reserve  of  silver  than  ot  greenbacks  for  the  redemption  of  bank- 
notes, for  this  reason,  among  others  :  that  silver  is  a  bulky  metal,  hard 
to  handle,  and  this  fact  will  constantly  retard  and  discourage  any  at- 
tempt to  run  the  banks  for  silver. 

Q.  41.  In  what  particular  would  the  interests  of  this  country  be 
endangered  by  again  coining  the  silver  dollar  and  making  it  a  legal 
tender? — A.  I  think  it  would  cause  the  United  States  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser of  silver  on  the  basis  of  16  to  1  to  a  very  large  amount. 

Q.  42.  You  say  on  the  basis  of  16  to  1.  What  would  the  United 
States  give  in  return  for  silver  on  any  basis  ?  Would  we  not  buy  silver 
in  the  cheapest  markets,  whatever  its  legal  ratio  to  gold  in  this  country 
might  be? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  probable  effect. 

Q.  43.  With  what  would  the  people  of  the  United  States  purchase 
silver  ? — A.  With  their  products. 

Q.  44.  Do  you  think  it  would  injure  this  country  to  have  an  increased 
sale  for  its  products  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Not  if  we  get  in  return 
what  our  products  are  worth. 

Q.  45.  Do  you  think  our  people  are  less  apt  or  able  than  the  people  of 
other  countries  to  get  the  worth  of  their  products  in  the  course  of  trade? 
— A.  I  think  they  are  just  as  smart  as  any  other  people. 

Q.  46  Would  the  people  give  more  for  silver  than  its  worth  ? — A.  I  think 
they  would ;  I  think  France  did  substantially  that  thing  from  1850  to 
1858 ;  it  gave  more  for  gold  than  it  was  actually  worth. 

Q.  47.  Was  that  the  result  of  any  action  of  the  French  Government  ? — 
A.  It  was  in  consequence  of  French  law,  which  declares  15£  kilograms 
of  silver  to  be  equal  to  1  of  gold. 

Q.  48.  Why  did  the  French  between  1850  and  1858  give  more  for  gold 
than  it  was  worth  ? — A.  Because  French  law  made  both  raetals  legal 
tender. 

Q.  49.  Would  a  law  in  this  country  affect  transactions  made  in  France 
or  in  any  foreign  country  ? — A.  No ;  1  am  not  speaking  of  our  law  affect- 
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ing  France ;  but  the  operations  of  causes  here  would  be  the  same  as 
it  was  in  France ;  that  is,  the  French  people  exchanged  their  silver  on 
the  basis  of  15£  to  1,  when  it  was  worth  more  than  that.  Bullion-bro- 
kers made  the  profit,  but  the  country  lost  on  the  whole  transaction. 

Q.  50.  Why  should  the  French  people  have  exchanged  silver  for  gold 
at  a  loss  ? — A.  Beca  use  they  were  obliged  to  receive  gold  for  debts 
upon  the  basis  of  15£  to  1. 

Q.  51.  Is  it  usual  for  persons  to  persist  in  something  which  is  to  their 
disadvantage,  when  there  is  no  law  compelling  them  to  do  so  ? — A.  If  I 
owe  you  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  I  have  the  option  of  paying  you  in 
silver  or  gold,  you  cannot  prevent  me  from  paying  you  in  silver  if  I  want 
to.  The  French  exported  the  dearer  metal  and  kept  the  cheapest. 

Q.  52.  Did  not  France  export  the  dearer  metal  because  she  could  make 
a  profit  in  doing  so? — A.  Bullion-brokers  made  the  profit. 

Q.  53.  Did  not  the  profit  inure  to  the  ad  vantage  of  the  French  people 
at  large? — A.  The  people  did  not  understand  the  process  and  the  brok- 
ers did. 

Q.  54.  If  the  profit  was  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  the  general 
public,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  take  it  into  account  ? — A.  I  think  it 
worth  while,  for  in  the  aggregate  it  is  a  very  large  sum,  but  I  will  ex- 
plain further.  The  process  which  I  suppose  would  take  place  in  this 
country  under  a  remonetization  of  silver  is,  that  it  would  cause  silver  to 
advance  in  the  market,  and  immediately  there  would  be  speculation  in 
it,  which  would  advance  it  to  our  standard,  viz,  16  to  1,  and  our  people 
would  take  it  into  circulation  at  that  basis  ;  but  after  we  had  taken  it 
in,  tire  causes  which  brought  about  the  present  decline  would  commence 
again  to  operate  and  silver  would  fall. 

Q.  55.  How  would  they  operate  to  again  cause  a  decline  after  we  had 
absorbed  a  vast  amount  of  silver,  and  Germany  had  got  rid  of  her 
stores  ? — A.  Austria  or  Holland,  or  other  silver-standard  countries,  would 
probably  Cake  advantage  of  our  action  to  demonetize  silver  and  unload 
their  silver  on  us ;  but  if  they  should  not,  of  course  the  loss  would  be 
much  smaller. 

Q.  56.  Do  not  prices  go  up  as  money,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  incon- 
vertible paper,  is  increased  in  volume  ? — A.  I  should  think  so  as  regards 
metallic  money. 

Q.  57.  Is  it  not  also  true  as  to  paper  money  ? — A.  Not  as  to  redeem- 
able paper  money. 

Q.  58.  How  is  it  as  to  irredeemable  paper  money  ? — A.  In  regard  to 
irredeemable  paper  money  it  is. 

Q.  59.  Does  the  rule  not  hold  good  as  to  all  paper  money  I — A.  I  do 
not  think  any  redeemable  currency  has  an  effect  on  prices. 

Q.  60.  If  it  is  used  as  money  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  61.  Where,  then,  is  the  advantage  in  using  it ;  what  is  the  nse  of 
it  if  it  has  no  effect? — A.  It  is  a  more  convenient  tool  to  effect  certain 
exchanges. 

Q.  62.  vriiy  not,  then,  base  paper  money  upon  specie,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, it  the  paper  issued  beyond  the  amount  of  the  specie  basis  has  no 
effect  upon  prices  ? — A.  A  great  many  wise  men  thiuk  it  would  be  the 
best  to  do  so.  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point, 
but  according  to  my  view,  all  substitutes  for  money,  checks,  clearing- 
house balances,  bills  of  exchange,  and  bank-notes,  provided  they  are 
redeemable  in  metallic  money,  are  mere  instruments  of  barter,  fools, 
conveniences  that  do  not  affect  prices;  but  I  believe  the  volume  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  as  far  as  they  are  used  for  money,  does 
affect  prices  and  govern  them  strictly  and  exclusively,  allowance  being 
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made  for  the  effects  of  occasional  periods  of  speculative  excitement  and 
commercial  reactiou. 

(>.  (j;3.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  dollar  tendered  by  the  buyer  and 
accepted  by  the  seller  performs  a  certain  transaction  exactly  as  gold  or 
silver  does?  Why  does  this  not  have  the  same  effect  upou  prices  as 
gold  or  silver? — A.  A  paper  dollar  is  not  the  equivalent  for  anything; 
it  is  merely  the  sign  of  some  one's  indebtedness. 

Q.  64.  Suppose  there  are  one  hundred  millions  of  metallic  money,  and 
confidence  reigns,  and  other  millions  of  paper  money  should  be  circu- 
lated on  that  metallic  basis,  do  you  think  prices  in  such  a  country  would 
remain  the  same  as  they  were  when  only  the  one  hundred  millions  \\i-re 
in  circulation  ? — A.  I  think  that  any  advance  in  prices  would  enable 
additional  paper  money  to  circulate,  but  not  that  additional  money 
could  be  put  out  without  a  previous  advance  in  prices. 

Q.  65.  Would  it  not  cause  an  advance  in  prices  ? — A.  No ;  but  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  would  enable  the  additional  paper  money  to  circulate. 
I  think  the  cause  of  paper  money  coming  out  would  be  speculative  ex- 
citement, and  after  that  ceased  the  paper  money  would  go  back  for 
redemption  if  it  was  not  redeemable. 

Q.  6(3.  If  one  hundred  millions  of  counterfeit  metallic  money  could  be 
put  in  circulation  and  nobody  should  discover  it  until  some  time  after 
its  emission,  do  you  think  that  would  affect  prices  the  same  as  genuine 
money  ? — A.  One  hundred  millions  of  money  would  go  off  immediately 
to  other  countries  if  the  counterfeit  was  not  detected.  You  cannot  keep 
any  more  metal  in  your  country  than  you  can  profitably  use.  If  the 
counterfeit  money  was  so  well  made  it  would  operate  on  prices  just  as  the 
like  amount  of  good  money.  It  would  have  the  whole  world  to  circu- 
late in,  and  it  would  affect  the  whole  mass  of  metallic  money  in  the 
world. 

Q.  67.  If  no  more  metal  can  be  kept  in  a  country  than  can  be  profit- 
ably used,  how  could  we  be  flooded  with  silver  from  Europe?  And 
would  not  an  attempt  to  pour  in  silver  upon  us  be  met  by  a  rise  in 
prices  ?— A.  Yes,  gradually  ;  but  the  first  and  immediate  effect  would 
be  a  rise  of  silver  in  the  market,  which  would  be  very  rapid,  being 
pushed  by  speculations  in  silver,  and  its  price  would  likely  go  up  to  the 
level  of  16  to  1  (this  is,  however,  a  mere  guess)  and  stay  there  until 
our  capacity  to  take  silver  into  circulation  should  be  exhausted. 

Q.  68.  What  effect  would  our  fixing  the  legal  relation  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver at  16  to  1,  or  at  any  other  relation,  if  we  restore  the  double  stand- 
ard, have  on  the  value  of  silver  in  other  countries? — A.  It  would  make 
a  silver  dollar  exchangeable  here  for  a  gold  dollar. 

Q.  69.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  law  of  the  double  standard  re- 
quires the  owner  of  a  gold  dollar  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  a  silver  dol- 
lar, nor  do  I  understand  that  it  requires  the  seller  of  an  article  to  ac- 
cept indifferently  gold  or  silver.  He  may  ask  one  price  if  paid  in  gold 
and  another  if  paid  in  silver.  Does  the  law  of  the  double  standard  do 
anything  more  than  authorize  debtors  to  pay  at  their  option  in  gold 
or  silver  ? — A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  70.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  silver  which  exempts  it  from 
the  universal  law  that  prices  rise  as  demand  increases?  Would  not 
the  effect  on  the  value  of  silver  abroad,  of  remonetizing  it  in  the  United 
States,  depend  upou  the  extent  of  the  new  demand  thereby  made  for  it 
here,  and  not  upon  the  particular  relation  we  might  choose  to  establish 
between  silver  and  gold  in  the  payment  of  debts  ? — A.  I  think  that 
the  price  of  silver  is  controlled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Q.  71.  Is  not  the  price  of  everything  controlled  by  this  law  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  generally. 

Q.  72.  Can  you  conceive  a  case  where  an  increased  demand  would 
decrease  the  price  or  a  decreased  demand  would  increase  the  price1? — 
A.  There  may  be  a  very  tew  hypothetical  cases,  not  enough  to  affect  the 
rule  that  prices  are  governed  by  demand,  and  1  here  are  some  cases  pre- 
sented in  De  Quincy's  work  on  Value,  but  in  my  judgment  they  are  not 
important. 

Q.  73.  What  do  you  mean  by  prices? — A.  General  prices.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  articles  or  goods  more  easily  advanced  than  others. 

Q.  74.  Would  not  any  rise  of  prices  in  this  country,  above  the  average 
prices  of  similar  things  in  other  countries,  cause  an  exportation  of  specie 
and  thereby  restore  the  equilibrium  ? — A.  It  the  rise  in  prices  was  caused 
by  an  excess  in  metals,  undoubtedly  it  would.  If  it  was  a  mere  specu- 
lative advance  in  prices,  it  might  and  it  might  not,  but  it  would  have 
tbat  tendency. 

Q.  75.  If  a  gradual  rise  takes  place  in  real  estate,  in  consequence  of 
the  emission  of  a  large  amount  of  paper  money  based  on  specie,  would 
that,  in  your  opinion,  cause  an  exportation  of  specie?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  70.  Would  a  decline  in  real  estate  all  over  Europe  cause  an  ex- 
portation of  specie  from  this  country  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q  77.  If  500  millions  of  paper  money  are  based  on  100  millions  of 
specie,  and  nominally  redeemable  in  specie,  and  confidence  prevailing, 
this  paper  circulates  and  performs  the  same  offices  as  a  like  amount  of 
specie,  would  it  not  affect  prices  ? — A.  My  idea  is,  that  speculation,  and 
an  advance  of  prices  consequent  thereof,  cause  the  emission  of  more 
paper  money,  not  that  the  paper  causes  prices  to  advance ;  in  other  words, 
I  put  the  cart  and  the  horse  in  different  positions  from  what  you  do,  if 
I  understand  you  correctly. 

Q.  78.  Cannot  the  banks  lend  paper  money  on  security  as  well  as  other 
money  ? — A.  They  certainly  can. 

Q.  79.  In  case  the  money  used  by  the  banks  is  metal  money,  how  do 
they  get  it  into  circulation  ? — A.  In  the  same  way  as  paper  money,  and 
not  otherwise. 

Q.  80.  L)o  you  not  think  that  metal  money  raises  prices? — A.  I  think 
metallic  money  measures  prices  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  81.  But  I  mean  in  a  particular  country.  Did  not  a  rise  in  prices 
take  place  in  Germany  after  the  French  indemnity  had  been  received  in 
metal  money,  or  in  drafts  on  metal-paying  countries? — A.  A  tremendous 
speculation  took  place  in  Germany  which  caused  the  rise. 

Q.  82.  Was  not  that  a  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  metal 
thrown  into  Germany? — A.  It  was  very  well  calculated  to  give  traders 
and  all  sorts  of  people  an  expectation  of  immense  prosperity,  causing 
everybody  to  rush  into  market  as  buyers  and  thus  to  send  up  prices 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  reaction. 


NEW  YORK,  October  25, 1876. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman;  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  William  S.  G  roes- 
beck,  and  George  Willard. 

The  examination  of  HORACE  WHITE  resumed. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  83.  Do  you  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  stability  and  security 
of  a  currency  that  it  should  have  a  specie  basis  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Si.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  coin  should  be  the  basis  of  all  commer- 
cial exchanges? — A.  In  the  present  state  of  civilization  1  should  decid- 
edly answer  in  the  affirmative.  Professor  Jevons  and  other  able  writers 
have  thrown  out  the  idea  of  a  system  for  effecting  exchanges  without 
the  use  of  money,  by  a  tabular  standard  of  value,  arranged  by  taking  a 
certain  number  of  articles  or  commodities  in  most  general  use  and  allow- 
ing debts  to  be  paid  and  contracts  to  be  settled,  by  an  average,  struck 
from  time  to  time  under  government  authority,  based  upon  the  tables 
so  prepared.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  off-hand  explanation  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  very  ingeniously  set  forth  in  Professor  Jevons'  work  on 
"Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  and  I  can  conceive  that  it  might 
at  some  distant  period  be  brought  into  general  use,  and  indeed  would 
become  necessary  if  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  should  ever  become 
exhausted;  but  in  tbe  present  state  of  civilization  and  with  the  existing 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  system  would 
be  impracticable — that  is,  there  would  be  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  introducing  it  into  general  use. 

Q.  85.  In  the  present  mode  of  doing  business,  is  there  any  limit  to  the 
amount  of  currency  which  the  coin  now  in  the  world  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining I — A.  No  assignable  limit. 

Q.  86.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  currency  which  the  coin  basis  is  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  could  be  indefinitely  increased  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  87.  Would  not  a  decrease  of  specie  in  the  world  render  it  more 
difficult  to  sustain  the  amount  of  currency  now  based  upon  specie  ? — A.  I 
should  think  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  88.  Do  you  think  the  commercial  world  finds  any  embarrassment 
in  sustaining  the  present  amount  of  currency,  upon  the  basis  of  coin, 
now  in  existence  ? — A.  I  think  some  countries  do  and  others  not. 

Q.  89.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  -most  difficult  of  problems,  even  in  coun- 
tries where  coin  is  most  abundant,  to  provide  for  the  stability  of  the 
currency  on  the  present  coin  basis  ? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  90.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  increased  by  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  world? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  91.  What  amount  of  gold,  in  coin  and  bullion,  is  used  for  currency 
throughout  the  commercial  world  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the 
estimate  made  by  publicists,  which  are  accessible  to  everybody,  are 
largely  a  matter  of  guess-work,  and  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  differ  from  each  other  by  many  millions  of  dollars ;  hundreds  of 
millions.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  Mr.  Ernest 
Seyd's  estimate,  I  believe. 

Q.  92.  What  is  the  estimated  amount  of  silver  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose?—A.  Probably  3,000  millions. 

Q.  93.  Would  not  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  coin 
basis  of  the  world  render  it  much  more  difficult  to  sustain  the  amount 
of  currency  required? — A.  I  believe  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
except  by  taking  separate  countries  in  succession,  for  the  reason  that 
the  countries  which  principally  use  silver  coinage  have  few  or  no  bank- 
notes in  circulation. 

Q.  94.  Would  it  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  returning  to  a  coin  basis 
in  this  country  ? — A.  I  think  it  would,  somewhat,  for  the  reason  that 
the  coin  necessary  to  be  used  in  this  country  to  support  specie  payments 
must  be  drawn  from  the  stock  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  certainly  easier 
to  draw  from  it  that  metal  which  appears  to  be  tbe  cheaper  of  the  two 
in  the  market.  Any  attempt  to  draw  gold  from  foreign  countries  must 
necessarily  increase  the  price  of  that  metal  as  measured  by  silver. 
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Q.  95.  You  say  measured  by  silver.  Would  not  the  price  of  gold  be 
increased  as  measured  by  everything  else? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  96.  What  part  of  the  circulating  medium  in  use  by  the  commercial 
•world  has  a  direct  influence  upon  determining  prices? — A.  Coin  and 
bullion. 

Q  97.  If  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  world  were  increased, 
what  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  commercial  value  of  commodities  ? — 
A.  I  think  prices  must  necessarily  fall. 

Q.  98.  Have  you  any  figures  to  enable  you  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  loan  investments  of  the  world,  including  national  and  railroad 
debts! — A.  There  is  a  work  called  "Fenn  on  Funds,"  which,  I  believe, 
furnishes  the  statistics  of  all  government  debts,  and  estimates  them  at 
about  34,000  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  99.  Would  not,  then,  the  diminution  of  the  coin  and  bullion  used  by 
the  world  tend  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  immense  investment? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  100.  So  far,  then,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
to  the  various  debtors  owing  this  large  amount? — A.  You  mean  the 
world  in  the  aggregate  ? 

Q.  101.  Yes. — A.  I  consider  it  so. 

Q.  102.  Do  you  not  regard  this  immense  indebtedness  to  operate  as  a 
seiious  burden  upon  industry  ? — A.  Not  if  the  capital  borrowed  has  been 
well  invested. 

Q.  103.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  well  in- 
vested ? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  104.  Is  not  a  large  part  of  the  national  debts  of  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States  for  expenditures  incurred  by  carrying  on  wars? — 
A.  Undoubtedly  the  largest  part ;  by  far  the  largest  part. 

Q.  105.  Then  you  consider  a  large  part  at  least  of  these  national  debts 
to  operate  as  a  burden  upon  industry  for  which  there  is  no  return  ? — 
A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  106.  As  far,  then,  as  the  question  is  concerned  of  securing  a  proper 
basis  of  currency,  and  equal  justice  to  nations  and  individuals  who  have 
incurred  indebtedness  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  issue  an  optional  standard  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  This 
is  my  opinion:  I  think  there  are  grave  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  separate  actions  of  different  nations,  and  that  if  concurrent  action 
could  be  obtained  to  establish  and  maintain  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
by  them  as  money  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  entire  world. 

Q.  107.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  relation  of  the  value  be- 
tween the  two  metals  used  for  money  ? — A.  I  think  it  should  be  the 
market  value. 

Q.  108.  What  relation  should  be  established  ? — A.  The  market  rela- 
tion at  the  time  being. 

Q.  109.  Do  you  think  the  present  market  valuation  is  likely  to  be  the 
average  market  relation  for  many  years  to  come  ? — A.  This  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer ;  it  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances,  as  lor  in- 
stance, the  action  of  the  governments  and  the  prosperity  of  the  silver- 
using  countries,  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  give  an  opinion  that 
would  be  worth  mucii. 

Q.  110.  You  do  not  mean  that  if  the  governments  should  establish  a 
relation  that  they  should  take  the  present  market  value? — A.  I  do; 
but  it  might  be  necessary  to  change  the  legal  relation  from  time  to  time 
to  correspond  with  the  market  relation. 
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By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  111.  Suppose  that  there  are  3,500  millions  of  inconvertible  paper 
afloat,  could  resumption  in  gold  in  the  countries  now  in  suspension  take 
place  without  occasioning  a  great  decline  of  prices,  commercial  disaster, 
and  a  paralysis  of  business? — A.  I  think  it  could. 

Q.  112.  That  means  that  3,500  millions  of  dollars  can  be  redeemed  in 
gold  ? — A.  No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Q.  113.  That  it  shall  be  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder 
of  the  paper? — A.  I  conceive  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  very  much 
gold  in  retiring  our  own  greenback  circulation.  I  do  not  see  why  any 
greater  amounts  should  be  used  in  other  countries. 

Q.  114.  How  much  gold  would  be  needed  to  retire  our  circulation  ? — 
A.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  any. 

Q.  115.  I  mean  to  maintain  convertibility  ? — A.  If  this  country  should 
collect  its  surplus  revenue  in  greenbacks  and  destroy  them  from  time  to 
time  there  would  not  be  any  employment  of  gold  whatever  in  redeeming 
greenbacks  and  putting  them  out  of  circulation. 

Q.  116.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  resumption  ? — A.  It  would  cause 
resumption  in  gold  for  the  reason  that  the  greenbacks  in  that  case 
would  be  retired  from  circulation  and  the  national  banks  would  be 
obliged  to  fortify  themselves  with  gold. 

Q.  117.  How  much  would  they  have  to  get  ? — A.  That  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  experiment;  we  will  suppose  33  per  cent,  of  their  circulation. 

Q.  118.  How  much  would  that  be  according  to  your  calculation  ? — A. 
150  millions  of  dollars  if,  after  the  withdrawal  of  greenbacks,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  banks  was  expanded  to  450  millions. 

Q.  119.  How  much  paper  would  then  be  afloat? — A.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  120.  Could  the  business  of  this  country  be  carried  on  with  only 
450  millions  of  currency  ? — A.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  121.  To  do  the  business  now  being  done  with  nearly  682  millions? — 
A.  I  suppose  it  could  be  done;  but  the  amount  necessary  would  be 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment. 

Q.  122.  The  more  notes  in  circulation  the  more  specie  would  be  re- 
quired ? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  data  from  \vhich  to  frame  an 
answer  to  this  question,  for  the  reason  that  our  country  is  unlike  others 
which  have  a  bank-note  circulation  based  upon  specie  in  this  respect, 
that  our  population  is  very  much  scattered  and  our  territory  is  very 
wide,  and  a  larger  amount  of  paper  currency  will  float  here  and  not 
come  back  to  the  banks  for  redemption  than  in  a  smaller  territory  with 
a  denser  population.  As  I  recollect,  the  banks  of  New  York,  when 
they  suspended  in  1857,  had  less  than  20  millions  specie. 

Q.  123.  Was  not  that  suspension,  so  far  as  the  note-holders  were  con- 
cerned, a  mere  sham,  there  being  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  banks 
would  nominally  resume  specie  payments  as  soon  as  the  panic  had  sub- 
sided ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  124.  Was  it  a  real  suspension  ? — A.  I  think  it  was.  What  I  in- 
tend to  say  is,  that  a  paper  circulation  will  float  in  this  country  on  a 
smaller  specie  basis  than  in  England. 

Q.  125.  To  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  150  and  500  millions, 
which  is  the  estimated  amount  of  gold  in  England  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  126.  Do  not  our  people  need  a  great  deal  more  money  than  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  ex- 
tent of  our  territory  ?  Do  not  bank-notes  circulate  more  largely  on 
that  account  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  127.  If  it  is  true,  as  you  state  it  to  be,  that  more  money  in  the  ag- 
gregate, metal  and  paper  together,  is  needed  here  per  capita  than  in. 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  our  population  being  more  scattered, 
would  not  this  be  an  offset  to  the  other  fact,  the  existence  of  which  you 
affirm,  that  more  convertible  paper  can  be  floated  here  than  in  Great 
Britain  upon  a  given  amount  of  gold  f  Taking  the  two  supposed  facts 
together,  should  we  not  need  as  much  gold  per  capita  as  is  required  in 
Great  Britain  ? — A.  My  idea  is  that  the  facilities  of  circulation  and  the 
need  oi  money  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

Q.  128.  Great  Britain  finds  it  necessary  to  have  500  millions  of  gold.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  greater  distances  from  the  re- 
demption agencies  in  this  country,  a  larger  quantity  of  paper  currency 
could  be  put  in  circulation  here  on  the  same  specie  basis  than  in  Great 
Britain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  129.  And  a  larger  amount  of  paper  and  metal  together  is  needed 
here  than  there  ? — A.  1  should  not  say  that  a  larger  amount  of  metal  is 
needed  here  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  130.  I  speak  of  paper  and  metal  together, — A.  I  should  think  that 
of  paper  and  metal  together,  more  would  be  needed  here  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

Q.  131.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  a  great  outflow  of  gold  takes 
place  from  Great  Britain  ? — A.  At  times  the  outflow  is  large  and  rapid. 

Q.  132.  Do  not  such  outflows  usually  bring  on  a  money  panic  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  133.  Does  Great  Britain  ordinarily  need  more  gold  for  the  trans- 
action of  her  general  business  than  we  do  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  134.  Why  does  Great  Britain  need  more  gold? — A.  Her  foreign 
trade  being  larger  than  ours,  she  requires  a  larger  stock  for  the  settle- 
ment of  often-recurring  balances. 

Q.  135.  Are  not  these  recurring  balances  much  larger  against  the 
United  States  than  against  Great  Britain  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is. 

Q.  136.  You  think  that  about  150  millions  of  gold  would  be  sufficient 
to  resume  specie  payments  and  maintain  resumption  in  gold  in  the 
United  States? — A.  As  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  yes. 

Q.  137.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  1860,  when  our  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  bO  millions  as  against  45  millions  now,  and  our 
exchanges  were  not  more  than  one-third  as  large  as  now,  290  millions 
were  employed  for  our  coin  basis,  and  even  then  constituted  but  a  very 
precarious  specie  basis'? — A.  I  ain  not  aware  of  that  fact.  I  could  not 
account  for  it. 

Q.  138.  Was  not  that  the  estimate  made  at  that  time? — A.  By 
whom  ? 

Q.  140.  By  Mr.  McCulIoch  and  Mr.  Chase.  How  much  gold  do  you 
think  would  be  required  to  maintain  gold  payments  in  Europe,  where 
there  are  3,000  millions  of  inconvertible  paper  money  in  circulation? — 
A.  That  would  altogether  depend  upon  the  habits  of  the  people. 

Q.  141.  Suppose  that  their  habits  permitted  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  gold  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  convertibility  of  paper. — A.  I  believe  bankers  and  econo- 
mists agree  to  about  33  per  cent,  as  the  proper  proportion  of  specie  to 
convertible  paper. 

Q.  142.  That  would  be  about  1,000  millions,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  143.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  for  these  countries  to  resume 
specie  payments  iu  gold  without  a  decline  in  prices,  and  a  disastrous 
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shock  to  finance  and  commerce;  where  can  they  get  the  gold  to  do 
this  ? — A.  They  would  of  course  be  obliged  to  bid  for  gold  in  the  markets 
against  each  other. 

Q.  144.  lu  what  markets?  Where  could  the  gold  be  obtained? — A. 
In  all  the  markets  there  are.  I  believe  we  agreed  there  are  3,500  millions 
of  gold  in  the  world,  and  every  nation  has  an  equal  chance  with  every 
other. 

Q.  145.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the  western  world  is  estimated  at  2,000 
millions,  is  it  not? — A.  Of  gold? 

Q.  140.  Yes,  of  gold.  What  country  could  give  up  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  gold  without  disaster  to  itself? — A.  I  cannot  answer  this 
question  except  as  I  have  already  answered ;  they  would  be  obliged  to 
bid  against  each  other  in  all  markets. 

Q  147.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  to  get  it? — A.  They  could  get  it  by 
paying  enough  for  it.  It  depends  altogether  on  what  they  have  to  buy 
it  with. 

Q.  148.  If  the  1,000  millions  of  gold  required  were  taken  from  countries 
now  using  gold,  would  not  the  effect  be  disastrous  to  them  ? — A.  It 
would  undoubtedly  cause  general  prices  to  fall. 

Q.  149.  That  means  disaster,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Disaster  is  a  word  of 
pretty  wide  meaning;  it  would  produce  a  fall  of  prices. 

Q.  150.  Does  not  disaster  always  attend  a  fall  of  prices  ? — A.  That  is 
the  tendency  of  a  fall  in  prices,  but  there  have  been  long-continued  pe- 
riods of  a  fall  in  prices  without  disaster. 

Q.  151.  Has  there  ever  been  a  period  of  any  duration  marked  by  a  con- 
tinuous fall  of  prices  that  was  not  also  characterized  by  poverty,  distress, 
popular  servitude,  and  tendencies  to  revolution? — A.  From  1820  to  1849, 
according  to  Professor  Jevon's  table  of  average  prices,  there  was  a  fall 
of  prices  of  about  59  per  cent.,  but  whether  that  period  was  one  of  dis- 
aster, distress,  or  popular  servitude,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Q.  152.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  period  marked  by  a  decrease  in  the 
precious  metals  was  a  period  of  calamity,  poverty,  distress,  and  social 
revolution  ? — A.  I  think  your  phrases  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  I 
agree  with  you  that  those  were  periods  of  comparative  distress. 

Q.  153.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  during  periods 
when  money  was  increased  in  volume,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creasing population,  great  activity  in  tbe  production  of  wealth  in  all  its 
forms  has  invariably  prevailed,  attended  by  general  prosperity  among 
the  masses,  as  well  as  great  advancement  in  science  and  art? — A.  I 
should  think  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between  the  increase  in 
money  and  an  advance  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  I  think  the  steam-eu- 
giue  was  invented  at  the  time  when  the  stock  of  precious  metals  was 
rather  decreasing. 

Q.  154.  Was  it  not  increasing  ? — A.  You  may  be  right.  I  can  answer, 
in  a  general  way,  that  I  think  the  periods  marked  by  an  increase  in  the 
stocks  of  precious  metals  are  periods  of  prosperity  as  compared  with 
those  when  precious  metals  decreased. 

Q.  155.  How  much  silver  do  you  think  there  is  in  the  western  world 
in  the  shape  of  coin  and  bullion  ? — A.  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  form 
an  estimate. 

Q.  150.  I  will  assume  that  there  are  1,200  millions,  and  then  conduct 
the  examination  on  that  basis  ;  I  believe  that  the  most  common  estimate 
is  1.000  millions.  In  case  we  should  establish  the  silver  dollar  of  412£ 
grains  and  make  it  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  amounts,  how  much  of  these 
1,000  millous  do  you  think  would  float  to  our  shores  in  the  ordinary 
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course  of  trade  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  this  question,  nor  do  I  think  any- 
thing short  of  experiment  could. 

Q.  157.  As  I  understood  you  yesterday,  if  the  dollar  was  re-estab- 
lished at  412£  grains,  we  would  be  injured  by  the  countries  of  Europe 
flooding  us  with  silver. — A.  I  said  to  whatever  extent  we  could  carry 
it  in  our  circulation. 

Q.  158.  And  that  we  would  be  injured  thereby  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  on  the  hypothesis  that  alter  we  had  taken  the  surplus  silver  which 
now  weighs  on  the  market,  then  a  new  surplus  would  be  created  and 
the  price  would  fall. 

Q.  159.  At  the  outset  there  would  be  1,000  millions  on  which  we 
might  draw  ? — A.  That  is  your  estimate. 

Q.  160.  Estimating  the  amount  of  silver  in  Europe  at  1,000  millions, 
can  you  state  how  much  of  that  amount  is  used  in  Great  Britain  for 
subsidiary  coin  ? — A.  I  believe  90  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  161.  Germany  having  retired  her  small  notes,  how  much  silver  do 
you  think,  judging  from  the  habits  of  the  German  people,  would  be 
used  there  as  subsidiary  coin  ? — A.  I  should  think,  proportionately,  a 
larger  amount  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  162.  About  100  millions?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  163.  If  France  should  enter  upon  the  single  standard  of  gold,  do 
you  think  she  would  need  as  much  or  more  for  subsidiary  coin  "I — A.  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  164.  Italy,  how  much  do  you  think  she  would  need  ? — A.  About 
hah  as  much  as  France. 

Q.  165.  Without  mentioning  other  countries,  do  you  not  think  the 
countries  of  Europe  would  together  absorb  at  least  500  millions? — A. 
That  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  166.  Then  if  the  silver  dollar  of  412J  grains  was  re-established, 
and  made  a  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  if  300  or  400 
millions  of  silver  were  brought  to  this  country,  do  you  think  that  that 
amount,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory  and  the  great  need 
of  money  experienced  on  that  account,  would  cause  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver  ? — A.  There  would  not  be  any  decline  of  silver  by  reason 
of  its  influx  into  this  country.  The  value  of  silver  is  its  value  all  over 
the  world,  which  is  controlled  by  its  demand  and  supply  all  over  the 
world,  and  not  by  the  demand  and  supply  in  one  country. 

Q.  367.  Bo  you  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver  in  the  United  States  under  the  circumstances  stated  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  civilized  nations  to  use 
gold  in  preference  to  silver,  and,  if  this  view  is  correct,  silver  would 
decline  after  we  should  have  taken  in  as  much  of  it  as  our  circulation 
could  carry. 

Q.  168.  But  there  being  but  500  millions  in  Europe  to  be  disposed  of, 
where  could  the  silver  come  from  to  oppress  the  market? — A.  From  the 
mines  ol  the  world. 

Q.  169.  The  mines  of  the  world  produce  annually  not  more  than  75 
millions.  Would  not  its  use  in  the  arts,  the  loss  by  abrasion,  &c.,  and 
its  almost  exclusive  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  India  and  China, 
absorb  this  amount?  The  question  is  put  on  the  most  unfavorable 
hypothesis,  for  I  only  include  India  and  China,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  silver  is  chiefly  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  whole  oriental 
world,  in  South  America,  and  in  Mexico. — A.  We  know  that  without 
any  agency  on  the  part  of  theUuited  States,  one  way  or  another,  there 
has  been  a  decline  of  11  or  12  per  centum  in.  the  price  of  silver  since 
1873. 
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Q.  170.  That  is  as  compared  with  gold,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  171.  Bat  not  an  absolute  decline  ? — A.  Decline  in  silver  as  com- 
pared with  gold. 

Q.  17±  And  the  advance  in  gold  as  compared  with  silver  would  be 
the  same  thing? — A.  Whichever  you  like.  I  will  state  further  that  I 
apprehend  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  the  decline  in  silver 
of  late  years  would  continue  to  operate  after  we  shall  have  taken  as 
much  of  it  as  we  could  carry  in  our  circulation. 

Q.  173.  Would  you  not  have  to  find  some  new  countries  which  have 
silver  to  demonetize? — A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  British 
parliamentary  commission  assigns  a  very  small  part  of  the  decline  in 
silver  to  the  German  demonetization. 

By  Senator  BOGY  : 

Q.  174.  With  regard  to  the  idea  of  resumption,  I  think  you  stated 
that  it  would  not  require  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  to  resume,  be- 
cause you  thought  as  the  greenbacks  were  taken  in  by  the  government, 
if  they  were  not  reissued  their  amount  would  be  diminished  so  that 
resumption  would  come  easy  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  175.  How  could  the  government  in  that  case  carry  on  its  financial 
operations  ?  How  could  it  pay  its  own  expenses  f — A.  By  the  proceeds 
of  its  taxes. 

Q.  170.  Those  taxes  being  collected  in  greenbacks  and  those  green- 
backs being  canceled,  would  not  the  proceeds  of  them  thereby  be  also 
canceled  and  exhausted  ? — A.  Government  collects  its  revenue  in  gold, 
in  greenbacks,  and  bank-notes,  all  three. 

Q.  177.  But  that  amount  of  greenbacks  collected  by  the  government 
not  being  reissued,  how  would  that  amount  be  supplied  ?  Supposing  they 
collected  one-third  or  one-half  in  greenbacks,  how  would  the  govern- 
ment get  along? — A.  Its  revenue  then  would  be  collected  in  gold  and 
bank-notes  redeemable  in  gold. 

Q.  178.  If  collected  in  gold  and  bank-notes  redeemable  in  gold,  how 
would  the  greenbacks  come  into  the  hands  of  the  government? — A.  We 
are  supposing  now  the  greenbacks  to  be  retired. 

Q.  179.  I  am  not  supposing  that  they  are  retired,  but  am  asking  you 
how  they  could  be  retired. — A.  My  idea  was,  there  is  a  surplus  revenue; 
if  there  is  not,  it  can  easily  be  created  by  increasing  the  taxes  ;  the  sur- 
plus of  the  revenue  over  and  above  the  needs  of  the  government. 

Q.  180.  Then  your  answer  would  be  that  the  surplus  revenue  over  and 
above  the  needs  of  the  government  could  be  used  to  cancel  greenbacks, 
and  if  there  was  none  that  a  surplus  might  be  obtained  by  an  increase 
of  the  taxes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  by  selling  an  interest-bearing  bond  in 
exchange  for  greenbacks. 

Q.  181.  By  reducing  the  greenbacks  to  one-half,  is  it  your  idea  that  the 
remainder  uucauceled  would  be  about  equal  in  value  to  the  value  of 
gold  ? — A.  My  idea  of  the  matter  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  paper  cir- 
culation is  needed  to  transact  business;',  and  if  that  amount  is  not  ex- 
ceeded it  will  be  equal  in  value  to  coin. 

Q.  182.  When  you  speak  of  resumption,  you  refer  only  to  the  green- 
back; your  idea  is  that  the  amount  of  greenbacks  could  be  reduced  in 
the  way  you  stated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  183.  So  as  to  cut  down  the  amount,  say  one-half,  or  more  or  less  ? — 
A.  1  think  that  the  amount  of  currency  required  in  this  country  to 
transact  its  total  business  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
ment. I  do  not  think  any  one  is  wise  enough  to  say  what  this  amount 
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would  be,  whether  one-half  or  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  the  present 
amount. 

Q.  184.  Do  you  favor  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  greenback? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  reason  that  the  government  has  no  machinery  by 
which  to  put  out  or  regulate  the  currency  ;  banks  have  such  machinery 
by  their  process  of  discounting  commercial  paper  and  redeeming  their 
circulation. 

By  the  CHAIEMAN: 

Q.  185.  At  the  time  of  the  decline  in  silver  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  especially  in  the  last  year  or  two,  was  it  not  excluded  as  a  metal 
from  the  whole  commercial  world  by  reason  either  of  demonetization  or 
suppression  of  the  coinage  ? — A.  O,  no ;  not  from  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  ;  for  India  and  China  are  just  as  much  part  of  it  as  the  United 
States. 

Q.  186.  Then  I  will  say  of  the  civilized  commercial  world. — A.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  barred  from,  use  in  the  larger  part  of  the  civilized 
world  at  the  time  you  mention. 

Q.  187.  In  the  whole  of  Europe  ? — A.  No,  sir.  France  has  still  con- 
siderable silver  in  circulation. 

Q.  188.  I  do  not  mean  silver  coin  in  circulation,  but  the  stock  of  silver 
bullion  on  hand  and  the  current  production,  which  is  denied  coinage. 
If  the  Latin  Union  and  Holland  would  open  their  mints  to  free  coinage, 
20  millions  of  silver  put  into  general  circulation  would  produce  little 
or  no  effect  on  prices  in  those  countries,  but  with  no  mint  open,  and  the 
demand  from  China  and  India  temporarily  obstructed,  20  millions  in 
bars  in  the  bullion -brokers'  offices  in  London  would  make  a  tremendous 
glut  in  the  market,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  189.  Would  not  an  abnormal  condition  of  affairs  exist  if,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  an  increased  supply  from  the  mines,  a  large  stock  of 
silver  was  thrown  on  the  market  by  reason  of  its  demonetization  by  an 
important  nation? — A.  That  is  a  very  unusual  condition  of  things. 
Whether  it  would  be  the  future  condition,  depends  largely  on  the  legis- 
lation in  the  various  countries. 

Q.  190.  Suppose  that  a  country  like  the  United  States  should  use  more 
silver  and  less  paper. — A.  If  another  country  should  step  in  and  take 
off  the  existing  surplus  from  the  market,  that  would  restore  the  old 
price. 

Q.  191.  If  the  same  fixed  relation  between  gold  and  silver  were  estab- 
lished by  all  commercial  countries  in  the  world,  would  or  could  there  be  any 
variation  in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  ? — A.  I  should  think  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  regulation  by  all  countries  would  have  a 
powerful  retarding  iefluence  upon  any  change  in  the  market  relation 
between  the  two  metals,  but  would  not  completely  prevent  such  a 
change. 

Q.192.  From  what  causes  could  there  be  a  change  ? — A.  From  a  greater 
employment  of  the  one  metal  or  the  other  in  the  arts,  or  less  production 
of  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  mines. 

Q.  193.  Suppose  that  a  relation  should  be  thus  established  and  there 
were  2,000  millions  of  silver  and  1,000  millions  of  gold  legally  capable  of 
performing  the  same  functions  throughout  the  world,  would  any  business 
man  give  a  premium  for  either  one  or  the  other  ? — A.  That  cannot  be  an- 
swered easily,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  194.  Could  you  imagine  a  position  of  things  in  which  any  man,  no 
matter  what  his  occupation  may  be,  would  give  a  premium,  for  either 
one  or  the  other,  both  possessing  the  same  functions  ? — A.  Let  us  take 
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a  hypothetical  case  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principle,  viz:  If 
the  governments  of  the  world  should  establish  the  relation  between  the 
two  metals  so  as  to  make  them  exactly  equal  in  legal  value,  pound  per 
pound,  this  relation  to  be  maintained  by  legislation,  I  think  in  that 
case  a  great  many  people  who  have  now  silver  spoons  would  then  have 
gold  spoons,  and  in  that  way  a  great  deal  of  gold  now  in  use  as  coin 
would  find  its  way  into  the  arts.  At  the  same  time  the  mining  of  gold 
would  gradually  be  abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion is  10  or  17  times  greater  than  that  of  silver,  and  thus  in  spite  of  leg- 
islation you  would  soon  find  a  difference  in  the  market  price  of  these 
two  metals. 

Q.  195.  That  is,  if  the  relation  established  by  the  government  should 
be  at  a  very  wide  divergence  from  the  average  relative  cost  of  produc- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  196.  Suppose  that  a  relation  was  established  anywhere  near,  say 
14  to  1,  or  16  to  1,  or  17  to  1,  would  there  be  for  a  long  period  of  time 
any  change  in  the  market  value  of  the  metals? — A.  I  should  think  not 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Q.  197.  Do  you  believe  that  15 \  to  1  is  very  near  the  natural  relation  ; 
that  is,  that  the  same  labor  and  cost  is  required  to  produce  15£  pounds 
of  silver  which  is  required  on  the  average  to  produce  one  pound  ot  gold  ? 
— A.  At  the  present  time  1 

Q.  198.  At  all  times ;  the  mines  have  not  changed  ;  the  surface  of  the 
world  is  the  same  ? — A.  I  have  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  what  is  the 
relative  cost  of  production  of  the  two  metals  than  by  referring  to  their 
selling  price  in  the  market. 

Q.  199.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  500  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
on  hand,  and  they  were  thrown  on  the  market  for  an  inferior  purpose, 
its  market  value  then  would  not  be  the  true  method  of  determining 
what  it  cost  to  produce  it. — A.  Let  us  take  another  way  of  determin- 
ing: Say  that  the  cost  of  producing  silver  is  that  of  getting  it  out  from 
the  least  profitable  mine,  and  that  of  gold  the  same. 

Q.  200.  Suppose  that  two  or  three  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
should  establish  the  double  standard  at  a  fixed  relation,  and  two  or 
three  others  should  establivsh  the  single  standard  of  either  gold  or  sil- 
ver, what  causes  under  such  circumstances  could  produce  a  change  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  ? — A.  Two  causes ;  one,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  two  metals,  respectively,  and  the  other  the  demand  for  the 
two  metals,  respectively ;  in  other  words  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

201.  Q.  Would  not  that  affect  the  single-standard  and  double-standard 
nations  alike  ? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

202.  Q.  Where  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  metal  on  hand,  the  va- 
riation on  account  of  production  must  necessarily  be  slight.    You  say 
the  other  cause-of  variation  would  be  the  demand.    A  demand  from 
whom  ? — A.  A  demand  on  the  part  of  all  nations. 

203.  Q.  Suppose  the  United  States  should  join  the  Latin  Union  and 
establish  the  double  standard  at  the  legal  relation  between  the  metals 
of  15£  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  and  that  the  legal  and  market  relation  were 
the  same,  what  cause,  even  if  two  or  three  other  nations  of  equal  impor- 
tance should  have  the  single  standard,  could  operate  to  change  this  re- 
lation ? — A.  Supply  and  demand. 

Q.  204.  But  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  production  of  the  mines, 
for  the  reason  that  variations  in  production  affect  the  stock  of  silver  very 
slowly? — A.  Leaving  out  production,  changes  in  the  demand  of  the 
world  for  silver  and  for  gold  would  affect  their  relative  value. 

Q.  205.  An  equivalency  having  been  established,  any  change  in  that 
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equivalency  must  be  brought  about  by  a  demand  of  a.  single  standard 
country  for  its  money  metal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  by  an  increased  demand 
for  uses  in  the  arts. 

Q.  206.  We  have  seen  before,  that  variations  in  the  price  of  either 
metal  by  reason  of  variations  in  production  are  very  slow  ? — A.  We 
agreed  to  leave  that  out. 

Q.  207.  If  the  double  standard  was  established,  would  it  not  be  per- 
fectly equitable  and  fair,  in  the  case  of  a  variance  in  the  prices  of  the 
metals,  to  settle  contracts  in  the  cheaper  metal,  if  the  other  was  made 
clearer  by  a  new  demand  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  208.  There  would  be  no  unfairness  in  the  operation  of  the  double 
standard  if  the  creditor  was  always  paid  in  the  cheaper  metal  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  209.  The  variance  in  the  relation  would  be  caused  by  the  advance 
of  the  one  and  not  by  the  decline  in  the  other  metal  I — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  would  be,  but  I  am  very  clear  in  the  belief  that  the 
creditor  would  not  have  anything  to  complain  of. 

Q.  210.  If  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  anything,  and  no  corre- 
ponding  increase  in  the  supply, does  not  that  always  increase  its  value? — 
A.  The  creditor  could  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Q.  211.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  metallic  standard  of  this 
country  had  continued  to  be  the  double  standard,  and  suppose,  as  was 
the  fact,  that  gold  was  the  metal  principally  used  in  1873,  because  it 
was  cheaper  than  silver,  silver  being  then  at  a  premium  of  3  per  cent., 
and  suppose  that  financial  movements  in  Europe  should  create  a  sudden 
demand  for  gold  and  it  went  up  3  per  cent,  or  even  above  the  level  of 
silver,  would  it  work  any  injustice  to  pay  creditors  in  silver? — A.  There 
could  be  no  injustice  to  the  creditor  in  that  case,  for  creditors  as  well  as 
debtors  are  presumed  to  take  their  chances,  and  must  take  them  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  212.  Would  it  not  have  been  wise  for  us,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
law  of  1873  limiting  silver  as  a  tender,  to  have  used  silver  in  payment 
of  the  public  debt  the  moment  it  became  more  available  than  gold? 
Would  it  not  have  been  wise  for  us  to  have  adhered  to  the  law  which 
gave  us  the  option  of  paving  in  either  gold  or  silver,  and  which  would 
have  protected  us  against  any  increase  of  our  debts  by  a  great  rise  in 
gold,  as  well  as  have  admonished  our  creditors  that  they  could  gain 
nothing  by  resorting  to  governmental  action  to  cheapen  one  of  our  great 
products,  silver? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  have  been  wise. 

Q.  213.  Who  could  object  ? — A.  I  am  not  saying  it  would  not  be  just, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  could  object. 

Q.  214.  If  we  had  done  so,  what  effect  would  it  have  had  upon  public 
opinion  in  Europe,  that  portion  of  it  which  prompted  the  demonitization 
of  silver  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  caused  our  bonds  to  be  depreciated 
somewhat  in  the  market. 

Q.  215.  What  would  have  caused  such  depreciation  in  our  bonds  un- 
der these  circumstances? — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  bonds  would  not 
have  stood  as  high  as  they  do  now,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  holder 
of  the  bonds  would  not  be  getting  so  much. 

Q.  216.  Would  he  not  get  as  much  if  silver  was  a  full  legal  equivalent 
for  the  payment  of  debts  ? — A.  That  might  possibly  be  true  of  domestic 
bondholders,  if  the  double  standard  existed  here,  but  it  would  not  be 
true  of  the  holders  of  our  bonds  living  in  countries  where  gold  is  the 
only  standard. 

Q.  217.  Could  any  such  foreign  bondholder  make  any  complaint,  the 
law  giving  the  right  to  pay  him  in  silver? — A.  $o;  1  do  not  think  he 
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could  make  any  complaint.  The  bonds  of  the  Italian  and  French  gov- 
ernments are  both  payable  in  silver  under  the  laws. 

Q.  218.  And  they  never  fail  to  pay  them,  do  they,  in  silver  or  gold  at 
their  option  ? — A.  I  think  the  French  Government  has  never  paid  in 
silver,  although  it  had  the  right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Ital- 
ian Government  has  treated  its  debt. 

Q.  219.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  if  its 
public  debt  must  be  paid  in  gold,  if  gold  became  cheaper? — A.  I  should 
think  so  decidedly. 

Q.  220.  What  effect  do  you  think  a  demand  made  by  us  for  gold,  for 
the  purpose  of  resumption,  would  have  on  gold  ? — A.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  I  think  it  would  cause  more  or  less  decline  in  general  prices 
everywhere. 

Q.  221.  What  would  that  mean  as  regards  gold? — A.  An  advance  m 
its  value. 

Q.  222.  And  so  far  it  would  be  to  our  disadvantage,  would  it  not  ? — 
A.  It  would  be  in  that  respect. 

Q.  223.  When  you  pay  to  your  creditor  a  bonus,  over  what  you 
promised  him,  does  that  improve  your  credit,  or  is  it  not  a  reflection  upon 
your  wisdom  ? — A.  Putting  the  case  in  the  way  you  do,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  improve  your  credit  to  give  him  more  than  you  had  agreed  to. 

Q.  224.  Would  it  improve  our  credit  to  make  a  new  demand  for  gold 
and  thereby  enhance  its  valne? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  225.  If  we  resumed  specie  payments,  in  gold,  would  we  not  have  to 
make  a  demand  for  gold  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  I  think  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  would  improve  our  credit  most  certainly. 

Q.  226.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  gold? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  227.  So  long  as  a  nation  pays  its  debts,  and  the  interest  on  its 
debts,  promptly,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  money  specified  in  its  obli- 
gation, can  its  public  credit  be  affected  by  its  method  of  collecting 
revenue,  or  by  the  kind  of  money  in  which  it  chooses  to  carry  on  its  in- 
ternal trade? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
its  revenue  is  paid,  and  its  internal  trade  carried  on,  in  irredeemable 
currency,  or  something  else.  The  business  of  the  country  being  con- 
ducted on  an  irredeemable  currency  basis  all  traders  charge  a  premium 
by  way  of  insurance. 

Q.  228.  Do  you  refer  to  importers,  who  carry  on  but  a  small  portion 
of  our  trade,  or  to  traders  and  dealers  generally? — A.  I  think  that  the 
cost  of  insurance  is  charged  upon  the  great  bulk  of  our  transactions,  not 
only  in  the  importing,  but  also  in  the  retail  trade. 

Q.  229.  Then  ought  not  all  <  ur  traders,  both  importers  and  retail  deal- 
ers, to  grow  rich  under  such  conditions? — A.  That  does  not  follow,  because 
they  may  be  engaged  in  bad  speculations;  but,  they  must  profit  by  the 
extra  prices  charged  when  they  sell,  because  they  make  money  as  traders 
do. 

230.  Q.  Do  you  believe  or  not,  that  the  amount  of  credit  in  the  world 
depends  on  the  amount  and  volume  of  the  specie  basis  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  the  extension  of  credit 
and  the  basis  of  specie.  I  think  the  credits  have  been  more  largely  ex- 
tended here  since  specie  payments  have  been  suspended,  than  ever  be- 
fore, when  we  were  on  a  specie  basis. 

Q.  231.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  specie-basis  system,  credit  is 
enlarged  or  diminished  as  the  basis  of  specie  is  enlarged  or  diminished? 
— A.  That  is  so,  when  you  are  actually  on  a  specie  basis. 

Q.  232.  Would  it  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  how  much  specie 
there  was  in  the  world,  if  it  was  not  for  existing  contracts  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
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but  it  makes  a  difference  at  any  particular  period  whether  the  supply  is 
increasing  or  decreasing. 

Q.  233.  Upon  what  ground  ? — A.  Specie  is  a  tool  or  instrument  for 
facilitating  the  exchanges  of  property,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  condi- 
tion of  industry  at  any  particular  time  must  depend  in  a  considerable 
measure  on  the  number  and  amounts  of  these  tools  in  existence  at  one 
time  as  compared  with  another  time. 

Q.  234.  If  it  were  not  for  existing  contracts  and  engagements,  would 
it  make  any  difference  if  a  pound  sterling  was  declared  to  be  twenty 
pounds ;  it  would  represent  twenty  pounds  as  well  as  one  ?  What  dif- 
ference would  it  then  make  as  to  the  number  of  the  tools? — A.  This 
question  is  very  difficult  to  answer,  but  I  think  the  experience  of  the 
world  tends  to  prove  that  business  is  improved  and  the  condition  of  man- 
kind ameliorated  by  increasing  the  amount  of  metallic  money. 

Q.  235.  Is  there  any  cause  in  this  except  in  the  fact  that  it  enables 
the  debtors  to  discharge  their  obligations  with  more  facility  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  there  is  another :  that  an  increasing  amount  of  metallic  cur- 
rency tends  to  the  encouragement  of  new  enterprises.  I  think  it  en- 
courages the  undertaking  of  such  enterprises. 

Q.  236.  How  does  it  encourage  them  I — A.  By  holding  out  to  enter- 
prising persons  the  expectation  of  profit  in  their  undertakings. 

Q.  237.  And  that  indicates  that  rising  prices  follow  an  increase  of 
money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  238.  And  that  means  good  times  when  real  money  is  used  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  does,  but  it  tends  also  to  over-speculation  and  consequent 
disaster. 

Q.  239.  What  classes  are  favored  by  increased  prices,  the  debtors  or 
the  creditors? — A.  The  debtor  class  ;  and  also  the  more  energetic  and 
enterprising  class  of  the  community  as  distinguished  from  the  idlers. 

Q.  240.  Does  not  the  increase  of  money  tend  to  diffuse  wealth  ? — A.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Q.  241.  And  does  the  decrease  of  money  tend  toward  a  general  con- 
centration of  riches  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  242.  Does  an  increase  of  money  tend  to  promote  and  extend  the 
credit  system  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  that  tendency  in  some  countries,  in 
others  not. 

Q.  243.  Is  not  the  credit  system — that  system  by  which  the  payments 
are  separated  from  the  transactions  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  is  now  mainly  conducted — one  of  the  grand- 
est features  of  modern  civilization? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  credit  system 
enables  a  person  who  knows  how  to  make  a  profit  from  the  use  of  capital, 
but  who  does  not  possess  capital,  to  obtain  it  from  those  who  possess  it 
but  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 


YORK,  October  26,  1876. 
The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  in. 
Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  Lewis  Y.  Bogy,  William  S.  Groes- 
beck,  and  George  WTillard. 

E.  B.  ELLIOTT  was  examined,  as  follows : 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  yonr  occupation  and  place  of  residence? — Answer. 
My  place  of  residence  is  Washington,  and  I  am  chief  clerk  of  the  Statis- 
tical Bureau. 

15  p  s— VOL  n 
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Q.  2.  Have  you  noticed  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  ? — A.  1  have. 

Q.  3.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  these  changes? — A. 
Partly  to  an  increased  production,  partly  to  a  change  in  Europe  from  a 
silver  to  a  gold  standard,  thereby  throwing  considerable  quantities,  at 
least  temporarily,  upon  the  market ;  partly  to  the  diminished  demand 
for  silver  in  India,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  to  what  may  be  called 
a  panic,  or  an  anticipation  of  more  and  greater  changes  than  are  likely 
to  be  realized. 

Q.  4.  Do  you  regard  these  causes  as  temporary  or  permanent  ? — A.  Ton 
have  seen  in  my  answer  that  in  part,  at  least,  I  consider  them  tempo- 
rary ;  there  has  been,  for  a  large  number  of  years,  a  gradual  but  slow 
relative  widening  of  the  relation  in  the  value  between  the  two  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  and,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  slow  but  gradual  widening  may  be  expected. 

Q.  5.  What  percentage  or  portion  of  such  change  in  this  relation  do  you 
attribute  to  a  fall  in  silver,  and  what  portion  to  a  rise  in  gold  ? — A.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  just  now. 

Q.  G.  In  1872, 15.63  pounds  of  silver  were  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  gold, 
in  the  London  market.  Do  you  attribute  the  divergency  in  relation 
from  15.63  to  1  to  17.8  to  1  entirely  to  the  fall  in  silver  ? — A.  I  consider 
it  mainly  attributable  to  the  fall  in  silver. 

Q.  7.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ? — 
A.  Because,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  gold  prices  of  commodities  have 
not  changed  in  proportion. 

Q.  8.  Have  commodities  advanced  or  declined  in  gold  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  since  1872? — A.  According  to  the  average  made 
by  the  London  Economist,  based  upon  the  selection  of  a  large  number 
of  commodities  which  were  supposed  to  be  a  fair  selection,  they  have 
declined. 

Q.  9.  Can  you  give  the  percentage  of  the  decline  since  1872  in  the  gold 
price  of  the  leading  commodities,  as  stated  in  the  London  Economist! — 
A.  I  can  give  you  the  general  information  concerning  that  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year. 

Q.  10.  About  what  was  the  percentage  of  that  decline? — A.  Nearly 
4.6  per  cent — that  is,  from  January  1,  1872,  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
1876,  the  percentage  is  nearly  4.58  per  cent,  of  decline. 

Q.  11.  In  arriving  at  the  average  of  prices  to  which  you  referred,  do 
you  take  into  account  the  quantity  of  the  articles  sold  ? — A.  The  quan- 
tities of  the  article  sold  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Q.  12.  What  was  the  percentage  of  variation  in  the  relation  between 
gold  and  silver  during  the  same  period?— A.  About  8  per  cent. 

Q.  13.  Now,  if  commodities  had  fallen  4.6,  as  compared  with  gold, 
and  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  had  also  changed  just  4.6  per 
cent.,  would  not  the  natural  inference  be  that  silver  and  commodi- 
ties had  kept  even  pace  with  each  other,  and  that  there  was  no  decline 
whatever  in  silver,  except  with  respect  to  gold? — A.  Silver  and  com- 
modities, in  the  case  supposed,  would  have  kept  even  pace  with  each 
other. 

Q.  14.  But  as  the  change  in  the 'relation  between  gold  and  silver  was 
8  per  cent.,  while  that  between  gold  and  commodities  was  only  4.6  per 
cent.,  how  much  of  this  variation  between  the  metals  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold? — A.  On  that  assumption,  57  J  per  cent, 
of  the  variation  would  be  chargeable  to  a  rise  in  gold,  and  42^  per  cent. 
of  it  to  a  fall  in  silver. 

(For  continuation  of  testimony  of  E.  B.  Elliott,  see  page  232.) 
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NEW  YOEK,  October  27, 1876. 
The  commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  William  S.  Groesbeck,  and  George 
Willard. 

JAMES  Ross  SNOWDEN  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Question  1.  What  is  yonr  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  was  for  several 
years  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Treasurer  of  the  Mint, 
and  upwards  of  eight  years  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Q.  2.  Director  of  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  but 
one  Mint,  the  others  are  branches.  My  present,  occupation  is  that  of  an 
attorney  at  law. 

Q.  3.  Have  you  noticed  the  recent  change  in  the  relation  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  4.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change  ? — A.  To  answer 
this  question  I  will  go  back  and  state  that  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1792,  gold  and  silver  were  the  authorized  money  of  the  United  States. 
The  proportionate  value  of  the  two  metals  was  established  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  of  gold  to  fifteen  ounces  of  silver.  Under  this  system  both 
metals  were  used  in  coinage  as  legal  tender  pari  passu,  but  the  circula- 
tion of  silver  predominated  over  gold,  and  it  was  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence that  the  proportion  was  not  well  settled,  gold  being  undervalued, 
and  the  gold  coins  were  consequently  worth  more  commercially  than 
the  silver  coins,  and  gold  coins  as  bullion  were  worth  more  than  silver, 
therefore  the  latter  circulated  more  largely  than  the  former.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  two  metals  was  commercially  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  more  nearly  sixteen  to  one  than  fifteen  to  one,  and  it  was  to  correct 
this  error  that  the  act  of  June  28,  1834,  commonly  called  Bentou's  bill, 
was  passed.  By  it  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  one  was  sought  to  be 
established.  The  large  production  of  gold  from  California,  commencing 
in  1848,  and  subsequently  from  Australia,  disturbed  the  relation  between 
the  two  metals  so  that  an  ounce  of  gold  was  not  equal  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  silver,  but  our  silver  coins  were  more  valuable  as  bullion  than  as  coin, 
and  the  silver  dollar  being  issued  at  81.10T4T  to  the  ounce,  whereas  in  the 
markets  of  London  and  Paris  about  that  time  a  silver  dollar  of  the  same 
standard  of  fineness  as  ours  was  worth  $1.21  to  the  ounce. 

To  remedy  this,  the  act  of  March  3,  1853,  reducing  the  weight  of  our 
silver  coins  of  every  denomination  below  the  dollar,  was  passed.  This 
measure  had  the  effect  of  retaining  the  lower  denominations  in  circula- 
tion, but  the  dollar  was  not  reduced,  and  I  think  most  properly,  for  it 
leads  to  confusion  and  error  to  disturb  the  dollars  which  were  the  unit 
of  our  system  of  money  and  accounts.  During  a  recent  period  the  large 
production  of  silver  in  our  country  further  disturbed  the  proportion- 
ate value  between  the  two  metals.  This  fact,  together  with  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  in  some  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  by  the  act 
of  Congress  in  our  own  country  of  February  12, 1873,  tended  still  further 
to  reduce  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold.  It  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact,  showing  the  propriety  of  using  both  metals  in  coinage, 
that  the  large  production  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver  in  the  case 
mentioned,  and  the  subsequent  increased  production  of  silver,  have  not 
disarranged  largely  the  proportionate  value  of  the  two  metals. 

Having  great  confidence  in  this  system  of  two  standards,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  causes  of  any  material  divergence  between  the  propor- 
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tionate  value  of  the  two  metals  will  be  found  to  be  temporary  and  can 
be  well  adjusted  by  proper  legislation.  In  the  course  of  writing  a  treatise 
on  the  coins  of  the  Bible,  which  I  have  here.  I  ascertained  that  during 
the  centuries  before  and  about  the  advent  of  our  Savior  the  proportion 
of  silver  to  gold  was  10  to  1.  I  adduce  this  fact  in  connection  with 
the  subsequent  changes  to  show  how  well  adapted  the  two  metals  are 
for  concurrent  coinage;  their  proportionate  value  not  being  subject  to 
sudden  and  great  changes  like  other  metals.  In  1792,  the  proportion 
was  supposed  to  be  15  to  1;  in  1836,  it  was  16  to  1;  at  this  day,  it  is 
about  17  to  1.  I  have  calculated  myself  this  morning  the  value  of  a 
silver  dollar  in  London  yesterday. 

Q.  5.  When  you  state  in  your  reply  that  by  the  coinage  law  of  1792 
gold  was  undervalued,  do  you  mean  that  it  was  undervalued  in  respect 
to  the  cost  of  its  production  as  compared  with  that  of  silver,  or  because 
other  nations  had  established  a  different  legal  relation  of  value  between 
the  metals  than  that  established  in  this  country  ? — A.  When  I  spoke  of 
undervaluation,  I  referred  to  the  commercial  or  intrinsic  value  of  the  two 
metals  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Q.  6.  If  all  nations  should  establish  the  same  relation,  say  of  14,  15, 
16,  or  17  to  1,  could  the  market  relation  differ  from  the  one  established 
by  law? — A.  I  should  suppose  not. 

Q.  7.  Was  not  the  exportation  of  gold  and  the  retention  of  silver  as 
the  principal  circulating  medium  of  this  country  between  1792  and  1834 
caused  by  the  undervaluation  of  gold  and  the  overvaluation  of  silver  by 
the  coinage  law  of  1792,  as  compared  with  the  legal  relation  of  value 
established  between  the  two  metals  by  the  leading  nations  of  Europe ". — 
A.  Either  gold  or  silver  would,  of  course,  go  to  wherever  it  was  most 
valuable. 

Q./8.  Was  not  the  undervaluation  of  gold  by  our  mint  law,  in  1792, 
the  sole  cause  of  its  exportation,  and  the  reason  why  silver  was  the  prin- 
cipal medium  of  circulation  in  this  country  up  to  1834? — A.  Yes,  with 
this  remark,  viz:  that  the  products  of  the  Mexican  mines,  namely,  the 
Mexican  or  Spanish  dollars,  were  convenient  to  our  southern  sections, 
and  hence  came  largely  into  our  circulation.  Gold  was  either  hoarded 
or  exported  or  used  in  the  arts,  having  a  real  value  higher  than  its 
legal  value. 

Q.  9.  Was  not  a  committee  appointed  by  Congress  prior  to  1834  to 
inquire  into  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  exact  market  relation  be- 
tween the  two  metals? — A.  I  do  not  now  remember  that  fact. 

Q.  10.  Did  not  a  committee  in  1834  report  that  15T%  to  1  was  the  actual 
relative  value  of  these  metals  in  the  market? — A.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it,  although  very  likely  I  may  have  known  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  11.  Was  not  a  law  passed  in  1834  by  which  the  weight  of  pure  gold 
in  the  "  eagle"  was  changed  so  as  to  make  a  relation  of  about  1  to  16 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Q.  12.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  change  upon  the  metallic  circulation 
of  the  country? — A.  It  was  to  bring  gold  into  circulation,  silver  having 
previously  been  the  chief  medium  of  circulation. 

Q.  13.  Was  silver  undervalued  by  this  law? — A.  I  cannot  say  it  was 
undervalued ;  gold  was  brought  into  proper  relation  to  it. 

Q.  14.  If  the  relation  of  16  to  1  corresponded  exactly  with  the  market 
relation,  would  not  both  metals  have  remained  equally  in  circulation, 
and  without  any  tendency  to  the  exportation  of  one  rather  than  the 
other  in  the  settlement  of  adverse  balances? — A.  Both  did  so  remain 
for  a  long  while.  They  passed  concurrently  from  1836  up  to  1852  or  1853. 
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After  the  sub-treasury  was  established,  payments  into  it  were  made  in 
both  gold  and  silver.  - 

Q.  15.  Did  not  the  undervaluation  of  silver  by  the  law  of  1834  lead  to 
a  slow  but  constant  outflow  of  silver,  which  by  1853  had  so  diminished 
the  stock  of  silver  as  to  render  necessary  the  passage  of  the  law  of  that 
year  underweighting  the  subsidiary  silver  coins,  in  order  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  might  be  retained  for  min<5r  transactions? — A.  I  do  not  agree 
that  silver  was  undervalued  ;  but  the  relation  between  it  and  gold  was 
disturbed.  It  would  be  quite  as  well  to  say  that  gold  was  over  valued. 

Q.  16.  What  was  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  in  this  country  in 
18341—  A.  It  was  16  to  1. 

Q.  17.  I  mean  the  market  relation. — A.  Yes ;  the  market  relation  was 
about  that. 

Q.  18.  If,  iH  1834,  instead  of  changing  the  relation  from  15  to  1  to  16 
to  1,  we  had  changed  it  to  15£  to  1,  thereby  placing  ourselves  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  there  have  been  any  tendency 
to  export  one  metal  more  than  the  other  ? — A.  Not  naturally,  unless  the 
course  of  trade  might  have  had  some  effect. 

Q.  19.  Would  there  have  been  any  such  export  of  silver  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  law  of  1853  ? — A.  I  cannot  go  as  far  as  that.  Between  1834 
and  1853,  I  think  there  was  a  slight  variation  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  metals,  owing  to  some  changes  in  their  relative  production. 

Q.  20.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  from  market  quotations  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  trade.  I  have  been  treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  Director 
of  the  Mint  I  never  was  engaged  in  examining  the  state  of  the  market 
in  reference  to  the  quotations  of  silver  and  gold,  except  officially  for 
mint  purposes. 

Q.  21.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  silver  advanced  between  1834  and 
1852  ? — A.  I  believe  that  it  did  advance.  I  believe  that  from  the  fact  tb  at 
it  ceased  to  circulate.  In  1853  we  coined  a  large  amount  of  silver  under 
the  new  act,  in  order  to  supply  the  silver  that  had  been  taken  away. 

Q.  22.  Did  the  market  quotations  of  silver  during  that  time  show  that 
silver  had  increased  in  value  as  compared  with  gold  ? — A.  I  prefer  to 
refer  you  to  the  books  on  that  subject. 

Q.  23.  What  was  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century? — A.  I  cannot  speak  from  memory.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  read  from  a  report  I  made  while  Director  of  the 
Mint:  "According  to  well- considered  estimates,  the  production  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  not  taking  into  account  those  countries  of  Asia  which  were 
nearly  shut  out  from  the  intercourse  of  nations,  was  in  proportion  of  1 
ounce  of  gold  to  46  ounces  of  silver." 

Q.  24.  Do  you  know  what  the  relative  production  was  in  1840  ? — A.  I 
cannot  fix  it  for  any  year. 

Q.  25.  Do  you  remember  what  the  relative  production  was  at,  or  soon 
after,  the  discovery  of  the  California  mines  ? — A.  Immediately  before  the 
opening  of  the  California  mines  it  had  probably  changed,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  yield  of  the  Russian  gold  mines,  to  1  ounce  of  gold  to  17 
ounces  of  silver.  An  average  of  the  production  in  the  two  years  1852 
and  1853  would  give  a  result  of  1  ounce  of  gold  to  less  than  4  ounces 
of  silver,  and  from  the  first  of  these  periods  to  the  last  there  was  no 
great  divergency  in  the  bullion-market  value  of  the  metals. 

Q.  26.  What  was  the  percentage  of  change  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  metals  between  the  years  of  the  greatest  relative  production  of  sil- 
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ver  and  the  years  of  the  greatest  relative  production  of  gold  ? — A.  I 
cannot  readily  answer  that  question. 

Q.  27.  What  was  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  1800? — A. 
About  15-J  to  1,  1  should  say ;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  28.  What  was  the  market  relation  in  1852 — the  year  of  the  greatest 
relative  production  of  gold  ? — A.  I  think  about  16  to  1. 

Q.  29.  Is  not  the  difference  between  15£  to  1  and  16  to  1  about  3  per 
cent.? — A.  It  is  just  about  that. 

Q.  30.  Then,  from  the  commencement  of  this  century,  -when  there 
was  about  three  times  as  much  silver  produced  as  gold,  covering  a 
period  of  half  a  century,  to  1852,  when  there  was  about  three  times 
as  much  gold  produced  as  silver,  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  was  never  more  than  3  per  cent.? — A.  My  answer  is, 
that  it  was  about  3  per  cent. 

Q.  31.  What  is  the  present  relative  annual  production  of  gold  and 
silver  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  kept  up  with  the  recent  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  metals. 

Q.  32.  In  view  of  these  facts,  suppose  the  present  relative  production 
of  silver  to  gold  is  about  as  70  to  100,  would  you  say  that  the  recent 
variation  in  their  relative  value  could  possibly  have  been  caused  by  an 
excess  in  the  production  of  silver,  setting  aside  the  legislative  action  of 
governments  and  taking  into  consideration  only  the  facts  relating  to 
production  ? — A.  I  think  not.  Both  causes  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult. The  present  production  cannot  exclusively  effect  that  result. 

Q.  33.  Has  there  recently  occurred  any  such  change  in  the  relative 
production  of  the  metals  as  would  practically  disturb  their  relative 
values  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  34.  Then  would  you  not  conclude  that  the  recent  great  change  in 
the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  demon- 
etization of  silver  by  two  or  three  great  nations  ? — A.  I  would  think  it 
was  attributable  to  other  causes  besides  relative  production.  Its  de- 
monetization is  certainly  a  main  cause. 

Q.  35.  When  California  and  Australia  were  turning  out  enormous 
quantities  of  gold,  did  not  all  the  double  standard  countries,  and  es- 
pecially France,  keep  their  mints  open  to  the  unrestricted  coinage  of 
that  metal  and  permit  it  to  flow  freely  into  the  channels  of  circulation, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  up  freely  to  the  markets  of  the  world  their 
silver,  which  had  largely  predominated  in  their  circulation,  and  thus 
maintain  undisturbed  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  ? — A.  I  think 
the  facts  stated  by  you  are  true,  and  your  conclusions  therefrom  are 
correct  and  just. 

Q.  36.  If  the  same  course  relative  to  coinage  had  been  pursued  in  the 
double-standard  countries  when  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver,  as  was  pursued  by  them  when  there  was  a  much  larger 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  would  not  the  relation  between  the 
two  metals  have  remained  practically  undisturbed  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  37.  Then  does  it  not  appear  that  the  interference  of  governments 
with  their  legal  standards,  and  not  the  production  of  the  mines,  has 
mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  the  recent  great  change  in  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver? — A.  As  already  stated,  I  think  adverse  legislation  in 
regard  to  silver  has  contributed  largely  to  the  divergence  in  its  propor- 
tionate value,  and  from  time  to  time  production  has  had  also  its  influence. 

Q.  38.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  coin  and  bullion  I — A.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the 
statistics  to  answer  this  question.  I  think  the  last  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  contains  a  statement  on  that  subject. 
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Q.  39.  Do  you  think  the  recent  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  will  prove  temporary  or  permanent  1 — A.  I  think  it  will  be 
temporary. 

Q.  40.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  if  the  latter  were  reinonetized  and  specie  payments  were  resumed 
under  the  double  standard  at  the  old  relations  between  the  metals? — 
A.  It  would  have  an  excellent  effect,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  41.  Would  it  bring  about  a  market  equivalency  at  the  old  rela- 
tions ? — A.  It  would  go  far  toward  doing  so.  I  cannot  say  it  would 
entirely  accomplish  that  object,  but  it  would  go  far  toward  producing 
such  a  beneficial  result. 

Q.  42.  Would  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  be  facilitated  most 
by  a  single  gold  standard  or  by  a  double  standard? — A.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  would  be  promoted  by  a  double  standard.  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  at  the  present  relative  market  value  of  the 
metals  it  would  require  a  silver  dollar  of  the  weight  of  438.6  grains  to  be 
equal  in  commercial  value  to  a  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  standard,  in  order  to  avoid  a  recoinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  it 
would  be  a  judicious  measure  to  have  silver  a  legal  tender  by  weight  and 
fineness,  which  may  be  easily  calculated,  even  in  respect  to  a  coinage 
which  is  inferior  in  weight. 

Q.  43.  If  we  should  establish  the  double  standard,  would  it  tend  to 
confirm  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union, 
Austria,  Russia,  Holland,  Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America,  in  their 
present  policy  of  employing  silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender? — A.  I 
think  it  would  doubtless  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  that  direction. 

Q.  44.  If  silver  is  abandoned  as  a  legal  tender  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, would  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  combined  with  cur- 
rent supplies,  be  sufficient  to  maintain  existing  prices  and  commercial 
credits  and  permit  of  the  continued  development  of  trade  and  industry 
without  retardation? — A.  The  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  would 
of  course  be  valued  according  to  its  supply;  or,  in  other  words,  prices 
and  commercial  credits  would  be  regulated  thereby.  Whatever  amount 
of  metallic  money  there  is  in  the  world,  prices  and  commercial  credits 
will  be  adjusted  according  to  it. 

Q.  45.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  national  debts  of  the  world  amount 
to  about  35,000  millions,  and  our  national  debt  to  something  over  2,000 
millions,  and  our  State  and  municipal  debts  to  1,500  millions,  and  the 
private  obligations  of  our  citizens  to  8,000  or  10,000  millions,  principally 
payable  in  metallic  money,  and  as  the  debt-paying  capacity  of  individ- 
uals and  nations  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  labor 
and  the  products  of  industry  can  be  exchanged,  and  as  that  quantity 
depends  mainly,  as  you  have  suggested,  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  total 
stock  of  metallic  money,  and  as  a  shrinkage  in  that  stock  causes  a 
shrinkage  in  at  least  as  great  a  ratio  in  the  amount  of  money  for  which 
labor  and  property  can  be  exchanged,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  money  required  for  the  liquidation  of 
debts,  would  not  the  enormous  shrinkage  of  money  consequent  on  the 
demonetization  of  silver  work  flagrant  injustice  and  universal  dis- 
aster?— A.  1  suppose  it  would  j  because  it  would  diminish  the  money  of 
the  world. 

Q.  46.  Would  not  the  general  demonetization  of  silver  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  burden  of  all  debts  payable  in  metallic  money? — A.  Independ- 
ent of  the  consideration  of  debts,  the  amount  of  metallic  money  is  not, 
as  I  said  before,  of  so  great  importance,  because  prices  and  commercial 
credits  can  be  regulated  accordingly ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
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of  the  nations,  and  our  own  in  particular,  have  accumulated  an  immense 
debt  upon  a  different  basis,  and  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  paper  currency, 
some  provision  should  be  made  of  course  to  meet  that  great  incubus, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  take 
not  only  gold,  but  also  silver,  and  thus  add  to  the  currency  of  the 
nation. 

Q.  47.  Under  your  theory,  if  it  were  not  for  the  national,  State,  corpo- 
ration, municipal,  and  individual  debts,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  gold,  however  small 
the  quantity  ! — A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  48.  Is  not  the  existence  of  these  large  debts  the  great  obstacle  to 
resumption  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  49.  If  our  government  should  coin  without  restriction  the  silver 
dollar  of  412£  grains  standard,  and  make  it  an  unlimited  legal  tender, 
would  it  work  any  material  injury  to  our  commercial  or  industrial  inter- 
ests?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  or  desirable  to  re- 
establish a  silver  dollar  of  that  weight  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender.  I 
think  the  relation  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  has  been  disturbed 
since  that  dollar  was  established,  and  while  I  regret  the  act  of  1873 
demonetizing  it,  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  a  remedy,  in  my  judgment, 
to  re-establish  it  now.  It  is  not  of  sufficient  intrinsic  value  to  be  an  un- 
limited tender. 

Q.  50.  What  interest  in  the  country  would  be  injured  by  the  remone- 
tization  spoken  of? — A.  All  persons  to  whom  debts  would  be  payable. 
They  would  be  receiving  a  less  amount  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

Q.  51.  What  would  be  the  value,  in  gold,  of  412£  grains  of  silver,  -^ 
fine,  at  the  present  market  value  of  silver  ? — A.  90.95  cents. 

Q.  52.  What  is  the  present  gold  value  of  the  greenback! — A.  Taking 
the  value  of  gold  to-day  at  110,  it  is  90.91  cents. 

Q-.  53.  As,  practically,  all  the  private,  State,  corporation,  and  munici- 
pal debts  were  contracted  in  the  greenback  currency,  what  right  has  any 
creditor  to  complain  at  receiving  for  each  dollar  of  indebtedness,  a  dol- 
lar worth  more  than  a  greenback  dollar  ? — A.  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  no  equitable  reason  for  a  complaint  by  creditors  if  they  were  paid  in 
silver  dollars  of  412^  grains,  though  legally  they  might  be  entitled  t6 
be  paid  in  something  more  valuable. 

Q.  54.  And  would  not  the  equity  of  remonetizing  silver  and  making 
debts  solvable  in  it,  appear  still  stronger  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  currency  was  originally  issued  it  was  payable  at  the  option  of  the 
debtor  in  either  gold  dollars  weighing  25.8  grains  standard  or  silver 
dollars  weighing  412£  grains  standard  ? — A.  I  will  consider  this  ques- 
tion, and  answer  it  to-morrow. 

(For  continuation  of  testimony  of  J.  Eoss  Snowden,  see  page  246.) 

E.  B.  ELLIOTT  recalled  and  re-examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Question  1.  Just  before  the  last  adjournment  you  were  asked  whether, 
if  commodities  had  fallen  4.6  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  gold,  and  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  had  changed  just  4.6  per  cent,  the  natu- 
ral inference  would  not  be  that,  as  silver  and  commodities  had  kept  even 
pace  with  each  other,  there  was  no  decline  in  silver,  except  with  respect 
to  gold  ? — Answer.  In  a  state  of  things,  such  as  is  assumed  in  the  ques- 
tion, I  should  say  that  the  prices  of  silver  and  commodities  had  kept 
even  pace  with  each  other. 

Q.  2.  How  much  bullion  and  coin  is  there  in  the  world  ? — A.  I  have  the 
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subject  under  investigation,  and  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion in  a  few  days. 

Q.  3.  How  much  gold  and  silver,  respectively,  is  there  in  Europe? — A. 
I  aui  now  investigating  the  whole  subject  of  distribution. 

Q.  4.  What  was  the  relative  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century ? — A.  That  is  also  one  of  the  subjects 
under  my  investigation. 

Q.  5.  What  was  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  1850, 
respectively  ? — A.  58.3  of  gold  and  43.3  of  silver,  making  a  total  of 
101.G  millions. 

Q.  6.  How  much  in  1852  ?— A.  110.6  gold  and  41.9  silver. 

Q.  7.  flow  much  in  1872  ?— A.  94.8  gold  and  73.4  silver. 

Q.  8.  How  much  in  1873  ?— A.  92.3  gold  and  74.7  silver. 

Q.  9.  How  much  in  1875 "?— A.  87.4  gold  and  77.7  silver. 

Q.  10.  What  was  the  relation  of  production  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
the  California  mines! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time. 

Q.  11.  What  were  the  extremes  of  fluctuation  between  1849  and  1865, 
in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  During  that  period  there 
•was  an  advance  in  silver  of  3.8  per  cent.  I  make  this  statement,  sub- 
ject to  such  correction  as  I  may  make  after  further  investigation. 

Q.  12.  In  what  year  was  silver  lowest  as  compared  with  gold,  and  when 
was  it  highest? — A.  In  1849  it  was  the  lowest  and  in  1859  the  highest. 

Q.  13.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  variation  in  relation  during  that 
period,  which  seems  to  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  silver  ? — A.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  it  is  attributable  mainly  to  changes 
in  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  14.  Are  you  aware,  that  in  1859,  when  silver  commanded  the  high- 
est price,  there  was  a  loan  made  to  the  East  India  Company  of  consid- 
erably over  5  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  nearly  equal  to  the  then  yearly 
supply  ? — A.  I  think  1  have  seen  that  fact  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
British  commission  on  the  deterioration  of  silver. 

Q.  15.  Would  not  that  go  far  toward  accounting  for  the  gold  price  to 
which  silver  rose  in  that  year? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  an  important 
bearing. 

Q.  16.  In  your  estimate  pf  the  variations  of  value  between  gold  and 
silver,  do  you  take  into  consideration  all  countries,  or  only  one? — A.  I 
take  into  account  several  countries,  but  the  English  and  American  data 
are  the  more  accessible  and  complete.  I  have  not  taken  all  countries 
into  account.  The  material  I  have  used  has  been  English  and  American. 

Q'.  17.  Did  you  embrace  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  in  your  es- 
timates ? — A.  I  have  stated  niy  authorities  were  English  and  Ameri- 
can. 

Q.  18.  If  France,  and  all  countries  of  the  double  standard,  including 
Germany  and  our  own  country,  had  given  as  free  coinage  to  silver  be- 
tween 18G5  and  1876,  when  there  was  an  increased  yield  of  silver,  as 
they  did  to  gold  when  there  was  an  increased  yield  of  that  metal,  would 
there  have  been  any  greater  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  acd 
silver  in  the  latter  period  than  in  the  former  ? — A.  I  would  say  that  I 
think  the  change  would  have  been  greatly  deferred.  Indeed,  at  first, 
after  the  silver  had  become  relatively  cheaper,  there  would  have  been, 
at  least  temporarily,  an  increased  use  of  silver.  This  would  have  cer- 
tainly checked  greatly  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  the  divergence 
between  the  metals. 

Adjourned. 
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YORK,  October  28,  1S7G. 
The  United  StatesMonetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  William  S.  Groesbeck,  George 
\Villard,  and  Francis  Bowen. 

E.  B.  ELLIOTT'S  examination  resumed  : 
By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Question  19.  Which  unit  of  coin-measure  is  most  extensively  used 
among  the  nations  of  the  globe  ?  —  Answer.  The  dollar. 

Q.  20.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  this  unit  prevails  ?  —  A.  I  can  only 
answer  in  quite  a  general  way,  having  no  figures  at  hand.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  a  careful  investigator,  made  some  two  years  ago,  the 
number  of  people  using  silver  was  about  552  millions,  and  the  number 
using  gold  80  millions. 

Q.  21.  What  portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe  uses  the  English 
sovereign  or  the  pound  sterling  ?  —  A.  It  was  stated  by  the  same  author- 
ity at  about  35  millions. 

Q.  22.  What  is  the  number  of  the  people  in  the  world  using  the  franc  ? 
—  A.  -The  same  authority  stated  at  the  time  77  millions. 

Q.  23.  Will  you  give  us  the  relative  number  of  people  now  using  the 
silver  standard  as  compared  with  those  using  the  gold  standard,  classi- 
fying as  under  the  silver  standard  the  states  of  the  Latin  union,  whose 
standard  is  double,  but  whose  unit  of  value  is  the  silver  franc?  —  A. 
552  millions  to  115  millions,  or  the  ratio  of  5  to  1,  according  to  approved 
estimates. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK: 

Q.  24.  Which  of  the  countries  produce  the  most  gold  and  which  the 
most  silver?  —  A.  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  subject  of  distribution  of 
production  was  still  under  my  investigation,  in  regard  to  which  I  had  not 
arrived  as  yet  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  but  I  presume  I  shall  in  a 
short  time,  when  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  communicate  with  you. 

Q.  25.  Are  you  prepared  to-day  to  say  what  country  produces  the 
most  gold  ?  —  A.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  production  of  the  British 
empire  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  ours;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Q.  26.  What  country  produces  the  most  silver?  —  A.  The  United 
States. 

Q.  27.  How  much  silver  does  the  British  empire  produce?  —  A.  Their 
statistical  tables  giving  the  products  of  Australia  include  no  silver,  as 
far  -as  my  recollection  goes. 

Q.  28.  Has  it  been  the  practice  for  countries  to  make  the  largest  and 
best  use  of  that  product  in  which  they  are  rich,  whether  of  gold  or  of 
silver  or  both  ?  —  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  29.  How  much  gold  coin  and  bullion  is  there  in  the  world,  and  how 
much  silver  coin  and  bullion  1  —  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  this  to- 
day, but  will  hereafter  furnish  an  answer. 

Q.  30.  Which  of  the  two  metals  is  now  being  produced  in  the  largest 
quantity?  —  A.  I  think  gold. 

Q.  31.  Keferring  to  their  production,  which  of  these  two  metals  has 
been  the  more  steady  and  regular?  —  A.  Of  late  years  the  increase  in 
silver  has  been  greater  than  that  of  gold. 

Q.  32.  Over  a  long  period,  say  during  the  present  century,  or  any 
period  that  would  fairly  indicate  the  regularity  or  steadiness  of  produc- 
tion of  either  of  these  two  metals  ?  —  A.  I  will  prepare  an  answer. 

Q.  33.  How  much  silver  coin  and  bullion  is  there  in  the  Western 
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World?  I  mean  Europe  and  America. — A.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question.  I  prefer  to  give  a  reply  after  special  investigation.  My  fin- 
ished investigations  have  been  limited. 

Q.  34.  How  much  silver  is  there  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland? — 
A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  at  this  moment. 

Q.  35.  Suppose  this  country  should  adopt  the  optional  standard,  and 
the  nations  of  the  Latin  Union  should  adhere  to  it,  and  Russia,  Austria, 
and  other  countries  should  adhere  to  their  present  policy,  would  not 
such  a  condition  secure  the  equilibrium  of  these  metals  about  as  it  has 
existed  heretofore  ? — A.  I  think  such  a  change  would  produce  tempora- 
rily a  large  advance  in  the  present  price  of  silver  relative  to  gold,  but 
after  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  equilibrium  disturbed  by  such 
changes  to  be  restored,  that  the  relative  prices  would  settle  very  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  cost  of  production.  Of  late  years,  this  rela- 
tive cost  has  been  such  as  to  cause  the  divergence  between  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  to  slowly  but  gradually  widen. 

Q.  36.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  the  knowledge  you  have  upon  this 
subject  throws  any  light  upon  the  question  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
either  of  these  metals  being  exhausted,  and  which  first  ?  Has  an  inqui- 
ry ever  been  made  with  that  view  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  the  consideration  of  that  inquiry, 
but  personally  I  have  not  devoted  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  37.  What  is  the  result  of  this  investigation  as  far  as  we  have  any 
report? — A.  My  impression  is  that  a  slow  diminution  in  the  production 
of  gold  is  expected,  and  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  production  of  silver. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  38.  Have  the  conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  respectively  in  Mexico  and  South  America  been  changed  within 
a  number  of  years ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  the  cost  of  production  of  these 
metals  generally  increased  or  decreased  in  those  regions  within  the  last 
20  years? — A.  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute  knowledge.  I  do  not  recall 
having  seen  any  statements  that  would  show  satisfactory  facts  as  to  the 
relative  production  in  those  localities. 

Q.  39.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  any  change  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction having  taken  place  there? — A.  I  have  given  no  attention  as  to 
the  cost  of  production  in  those  countries. 

Q.  40.  How  much  gold  and  silver  do  these  countries  produce  an- 
nually 1 — A.  I  have  statements  on  the  subject,  but.  not  with  me  now. 

Q.  41.  In  your  answer  as  to  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  in  silver, 
you  refer  to  the  cheapening  of  production  as  one  of  them ;  to  what  portion 
of  the  silver-producing  world  did  you  refer? — A.  I  had  our  own  country 
in  special  view. 

Q.  42.  What  portion  of  our  own  country  ? — A.  The  Pacific  slope. 

Q.  43.  When  you  spoke  of  the  divergence  in  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
duction, did  you  mean  that  silver  was  being  produced  cheaper  than  for- 
merly, or  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  gold  than  formerly,  or  both? — 
A.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  a  certain  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  gold  of  late,  and  relatively  a  certain  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  the  silver  production. 

Q.  44.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  that  from  now  on,  indefinitely, 
gold  will  become  dearer,  by  reason  of  its  increased  cost  of  production1? — 
A.  I  might  add  to  my  other  answer  that  I  think  the  indications  are 
that  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold  is  slight.  I  have  already  intimated 
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that  before.  I  wish  in  my  previous  answer  to  introduce  the  word 
"slight"  before  tl  increase." 

Q.  45.  How  much  has  the  cost  of  producing  silver  on  the  Pacific  slope 
decreased  ? — A.  I  have  not  made  any  special  investigation  on  that  head. 

Q.  46.  Then  your  deduction  that  the  cost  of  producing  silver  was  less 
than  formerly  was  not  based  on  any  facts  within  your  knowledge '? — A. 
It  was  without  special  evidence. 

Q.  47.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  whatever  ? — A.  I  have 
noted  the  prices  in  the  market. 

Q.  48.  I  mean  of  the  cost  of  the  silver  production  on  the  western  slope 
of  this  country? — A.  With  reference  to  the  production  of  silver,  I  have 
examined  the  various  statements  with  some  attention,  and  have  arrived 
at  estimates.  As  1  stated  before,  I  have  made  no  special  examination 
of  the  subject. 

Q. .49.  The  conclusion,  then,  "that  the  cost  of  the  production  was 
cheaper,"  was  without  any  specific  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? — A.  It 
was  not  based  on  specific  examination. 

By  Mr.  Bo  WEN  : 

Q.  50.  When  you  said  the  silver  dollar  was  the  unit  of  value  in  pecuni- 
ary transactions  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
to  a  dollar  containing  how  many  grains  of  pure  silver  did  you  refer  ? — A. 
The  estimate  to  which  I  referred  embraced  a  wide  range  in  that  respect. 
The  smallest  dollar  embraced  therein,  1  think,  was  the  German  thaler, 
and  the  largest  must  have  been  the  dollar  of  the  old  Mexican  coinage. 
This  covers  a  wide  range. 

Q.  51.  In  short,  when  saying  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  unit  of 
value  for  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  on  the  globe,  you 
meant  that  the  unit  of  value  was  somewhere  between  the  German  thaler 
and  the  old  Spanish  dollar  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ? — A. 
I  understand  that  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 

Q.  52.  Again,  still  referring  to  your  former  answer  when  you  said  the 
dollar  was  in  use  as  the  unit  of  value  by  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  you  included  the  inhabitants  of  China,  or  did  you  not? — A.  The 
Mexican  dollar  being  used  for  purposes  of  external  commerce  in  the  ports 
of  China,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  authority  to  which  I  refer  did  include 
China  in  the  number  of  millions;  but  I  desire,  if  wrong  in  this  impres- 
sion, to  make  the  correction  hereafter.  In  giving  my  answer  to  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  I  referred  to  a  particular  authority,  which  probably  included  China 
as  having  the  dollar  unit,  although  for  domestic  purposes  the  dollar  is 
not  used  by  the  people  there.  Silver  in  pieces  of  irregular  shape,  current 
by  weight,  the  unit  of  weight  being  the  tael,  or  about  an  ounce,  is  their 
chief  instrument  of  internal  commerce;  and  they  determine  its  purity  by 
the  touch.  They  have  no  coin  whatever  except  the  "cash,"  a  small  coin 
of  pure  metal,  of  perhaps  one-tenth  of  one  cent  in  value,  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Q.  53.  Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  the  Chinese  people  do  use  the  dollar 
as  their  unit  of  value,  either  in  their  domestic  or  their  foreign  trade  ? — 
A.  I  think  they  do  in  their  foreign  trade,  because  that  is  the  unit  of  ac- 
count; but  for  domestic  trade  it  is  not,  and  it  certainly  is  very  question- 
able whether  China  ought  to  be  included  in  such  an  estimate  without  an 
explanation. 

Q.  54.  Do  you  think  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  could  be  made  up 
without  including  the  population  of  China? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  55.  In  submitting  this  estimate,  did  you  mean  to  be  understood  that 
five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  civilized  and  commercial  people  use 
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silver? — A.  The  estimate  made  no  distinction  between  nations,  as  civil- 
ized or  uncivilized,  commercial  or  non-commercial. 
'By  Mr.  GROESBECK: 

Qo  56.  This  commission  is  directed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  From  your  knowledge 
of  the  supply  of  gold,  and  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  it  in  this  coun- 
try, do  you  think  any  time  can  be  fixed  for  such  resumption  in  this 
country  ? — A.  I  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  resuming  January  1,  1879. 

Q.  57.  On  a  gold  basis? — A.  On  a  gold  basis;  yes. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  58.  How  many  people  in  the  world  use  silver  for  their  money 
standard  and  how  many  use  gold,  without  reference  to  the  particular 
coin  unit  of  value? — -A.  A  vastly  greater  number  use  silver  than  gold. 

Q.  59.  How  many  use  the  former  and  how  many  the  latter  ? — A.  I  have 
no  information  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  estimate  to  which  I  have 
alluded  of  5  to  1  is  very  far  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  GO.  What  is  the  standard  of  value  in  Russia  ? — A.  .The  metallic 
standard  is  silver.  They  have  a  forced  paper  currency. 

Q.  61.  What  is  the  standard  in  Austria? — A.  Silver,  also  with  a 
forced  paper  currency.  And  lately  they  have  decreed  that  gold  only 
should  be  taken  in  payment  of  customs. 

Q.  62.  I  am  speaking  of  the  standard  of  value? — A.  For  customs  re- 
ceipts I  understand  they  have  gold  as  the  sole  standard,  but,  in  general, 
silver  associated  with  the  irredeemable  paper  currency. 

Q.  63.  What  is  the  standard  of  value  in  Mexico  ? — A.  The  metallic 
standard  of  silver. 

Q.  64.  What  is  the  standard  of  value  in  Holland  ? — A.  It  has  lately 
changed  to  gold,  but  in  a  transition  state  silver  is  used. 

Q.  65.  Do  you  say  that  Holland,  by  law,  has  changed  from  a  silver 
to  a  gold  standard  ? — A.  I  mean  to  assert  that,  by  law,  Holland  has 
changed  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard ;  but,  like  Germany,  their 
former  silver  coinage  is  fora  time  received  as  legal  tender  in  all  amounts, 
as  a  transition. 

Q.  66.  Is  that  tbe  law  ? — A.  That  is  the  law ;  thejT  have  changed  to  a 
gold  standard,  but  through  the  transition,  temporarily,  they  have  the 
double  standard,  and  the  last  information  I  saw  with  regard  to  it  was  a 
law  decreeing  the  discontinuance  of  the  silver  legal-tender. 

Q.  67.  When  was  this  law  passed  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  at  this  moment. 
It  was  within  two  years,  and  I  can  give  you  the  exact  date  from  my 
notes. 

Q.  68.  When  did  Holland  establish  the  silver  standard  ? — A.  Holland 
had  a  gold  standard  and  subsequently  established  a  silver  standard ; 
the  precise  year  I  do  not  recall,  but  it  was  not  many  years  ago. 

Q.  69.  You  say  this  country  would  have  no  difficulty  in  resuming 
specie  payments  in  gold,  at  the  time  now  fixed  by  law.  How  do  you 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  stock  of  gold 
available  for  that  purpose  in  the  world  ? — A.  We  have  provided  for  an 
issue  of  securities. 

Q.  70.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  security  resumption,  but  of  a  gold  re- 
sumption ? — A.  That  forms  a  part  of  it  j  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  it 
we  are  provided  with  the  power  to  sell  securities. 

Q.  71.  Then  it  is  to  be  a  security  resumption  ? — A.  We  are  enabled 
with  these  securities  to  enter  the  market,  and  the  amount  is  small,  coin- 
pared  with  the  whole  amount  of  indebtedness. 
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Q.  72.  The  amount  of  what? — A.  The  amount  of  legal- tenders  need- 
ing to  be  redeemed. 

Q.  73.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  whether 
we  can  resume  specie  payments  in  gold  in  1879  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary to  know  approximately  how  much  gold  would  be  required  for  that 
purpose,  the  magnitude  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold,  and  whether  we 
have  the  ability  to  draw  the  amount  required  from  that  stock  ? — A.  The 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  has  been  estimated  at  some 
12,000  millions,  not  all  in  coin,  and  I  have  been  inclined  to  accept  that 
as  the  stock  of  precious  metals. 

Q.  74.  How  much  of  that  is  in  coin  and  bullion,  and  how  much  in 
plate  ? — A.  I  would  rather  revise  my  estimates  with  reference  to  that 
before  answering.  I  would  state  that,  as  to  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  one 
human  being  who  possesses  it. 

Q.  75.  I  merely  ask  for  the  general  estimates  upon  which  you  base 
your  conclusions. — A.  I  do  not  think  we  would  find  real  difficulty  in 
accumulating  100  million  dollars  in  the  Treasury ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
amount  would  be  necessary,  though  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  that 
amount. 

Q.  76.  You  think  that  100  millions  in  gold  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  in  gold  and  maintain  such  resumption  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
I  think  that  hardly  so  much  would  be  necessary,  considering  the  author- 
ity to  issue  bonds.  I  should  like  to  have  150  millions,  but  do  not  think 
it  essential. 

Q.  77.  How  much  specie  was  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  in  18G2  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  the  amount  now. 

Q.  78.  What  amount  of  specie  in  coin  and  bullion  is  there  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? — A.  Must  I  keep  these  things 
in  my  mind  without  referring  1  My  conclusions  may  have  been  drawn 
from  what  I  had  present  in  my  mind  previously. 

Q.  179.  Has  any  country  of  the  commercial  importance  and  population 
of  the  United  States  ever  resumed  and  maintained  specie  payments  with 
150  million  dollars  in  specie  ? — A.  If  the  government  had  no  outstanding 
greenbacks,  and  had  absorbed  them  all,  no  amount  of -specie  in  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  needed.  The  country  has  a  certain  quantity  of  notes  out-' 
standing,  and  if  these  were  extinguished  by  the  issue  of  bonds  which 
Congress  has  authorized,  there  would  be  nothing  outstanding.  I  am 
willing  to  assume  the  still  further  extreme,  that  specie  in  the  Treasury 
is  not  essential  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Q.  80.  I  do  not  now  ask  for  your  opinion,  but,  as  a  historical  fact, 
do  you  know  of  any  country  of  the  same  commercial  importance  as  this, 
that  has  maintained  specie  payments  with  a  stock  of  specie  as  small  as 
150  millions  ? — A.  I  do  not  consider  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  England 
or  the  Bank  of  France  to  be  France. 

Q.  81.  Has  any  country  having  COO  or  700  millions  of  paper  money  in 
circulation  ever  resumed  and  maintained  specie  payments  with  150  mill- 
ions of  specie  I — A.  I  have  not  said  anything  a.bout  the  amount  of  specie 
in  the  country  j  my  answer  was  with  reference  to  the  amount  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  82.  Do  you  limit  your  answer  to  the  amount  needed  in  the  Treas- 
ury ? — A.  I  think  150  millions  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  country  would 
be  ample. 

Q.  83.  What  proportion  do  150  millions  bear  to  the  existing  issues  of 
paper  money  in  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  the  issue  of  greenbacks  and 
bank-notes  is  between  700  and  800  millions. 
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Q.  84.  Has  any  country  ever  maintained  specie  payments  with  a  less 
amount  of  specie  than  the  whole  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation1? — 
A.  I  prefer  to  answer  this  question  hereafter.  I  do  not  recall  the 
amounts  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasuries  of  other  nations  at  the 
dates  of  their  resumption. 

Q.  85.  What  countries  having  suspended  specie  paymants  have  ever 
resumed  at  all  ? — A.  Certainly  England  has  for  one.  I  believe  that  quite 
a  number  have,  but  cannot  enumerate  them  now. 

Q.  86.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
their  number. 

By  Mr.  Bo  WEN  : 

Q.  87.  Might  not  50  millions  in  the  Treasury  at  any  one  time  be  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  a  paper  currency  of  300  millions ;  that  is,  by  successive 
payments  and  purchases  back  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

'  Q.  88.  As  a  merchant  with  not  more  than  825,000  at  one  time  in  his 
possession  may  pay  off  notes  to  the  amount  of  $200,000? — A.  I  think 
so. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  89.  Could  he  do  it  if  they  were  all  due  on  one  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN  : 

Q.  90.  But  the  paper  money  being  distributed  all  over  the  country, 
although  all  due  in  one  day,  could  not,  I  suppose,  all  be  presented  except 
over  a  very  considerable  interval  of  time.  Supposing  the  amount  pre- 
sented in  one  week  should  draw  out  50  millions,  that  might  be  received 
back  again  by  selling  bonds,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  redeem  another 
50  millions  the  next  week  ?  Was  not  this  in  your  mind  when  you  said 
150  millions  would  suffice  for  resuming? — A.  I  certainly  assumed  that 
redemptions  would  be  made  successively,  but  I  also  had  another  view  in 
my  mind  based  on  the  sale  of  bonds.  I  will  give  a  single  illustration  : 
Supposing  you  held  all  the  greenbacks  and  you  present  them  to  the 
Treasury,  and  they  said,  "  We  have  nothing  in  the  Treasury,"  and  you 
would  say,  "  You  are  authorized  to  sell  bonds  at  the  market  price.  I 
will  give  you  the  market  price  myself.  I  will  give  you  '  par '  at  all 
events."  The  transaction  takes  place  and  is  a  complete  gold  transac- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  91.  In  this  scheme  would  yon  not  also  have  an  eye  to  the  bank  cir- 
culation?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


CHARLES  MORAN  called  and  examined, 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  have  been  clerk, 
merchant,  and  banker  for  fifty  years  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  studied  the  financial  history  of  leading  commercial 
countries? — A.  I  have.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  question.  I  was  first  attracted  to  it  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  and  Australia. 

Q-  3.  Are  you  not  the  author  of  a  work  on  political  economy? — A.  I 
wrote  a  work  on  "Money,"  and  since  that  I  have  written  a  short  compen- 
dium on  "Money,  Currencies,  and  Banking,"  of  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
leave  a  copy  with  the  commission. 
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Q.  4.  Have  you  noticed  the  great  change  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  have,  sir;  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

Q.  5.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  change  ? — A.  As  usual 
with  all  effects  in  society,  there  is  a  complication  of  causes,  but  the  main 
cause  is  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  world  as  to  the  natural  laws  which 
control  this  subject.  Scientists  and  legislators  have  acted  on  conclu- 
sions which  all  modern  experience  has  contradicted. 

Q.  6.  To  direct  your  answers  to  the  precise  inquiry  with  which  Congress 
has  charged  this  commission,  I  will  ask  to  what  specific  causes  do  you  as- 
scribe  the  recent  great  depreciation  of  silver  and  appreciation  of  gold  I — 
A.  I  repeat,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  or  natural  laws  which 
control  the  subject.  All  the  economists  and  legislative  enactments  of 
the  various  governments  have  started  from  false  premises.  Instead  of 
investigating  facts,  they  have  gone  on  steadily  holding  to  the  theory  of. 
the  past,  when  every  modern  fact  contradicts  it. 

Q.  7.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  specifically  the  causes  to 
which  you  attribute  the  recent  great  divergence  in  the  relative  values  of 
gold  and  silver?— A.  The  true  cause  was  the  action  on  public  opinion  of 
the  false  theories  of  Michel  Chevalier ;  he  first  holding  to  the  demonet- 
ization of  gold,  and  subsequently  joining  the  other  party  and  seeking 
to  demonetize  silver;  both  ideas,  the  demonetization  of  gold,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  proposition  to  demonetize  silver,  being  based  upon  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  entirely  erroneous,  that  it  was  entirely  impossible  to 
retain  any  fixed  standard  between  the  two  metals  in  circulation.  This 
false  theory,  being  generally  accepted,  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural  law, 
and  Germany  embodied  it  in  legislation. 

Q.  8.  If,  notwithstanding  the  theories  of  scientists,  there  had  been  no 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  previous  laws  had  remained  unchanged, 
would  the  recent  widening  of  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  have 
happened? — A.  The  divergency  would  have  been  moderate  j  would  have 
taken  place  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  two  or  three  per  cent. 

Q.  9.  We  wish  to  get  more  particularly  at  the  facts  that  did  take 
place  to  which  you  trace  this  divergency. — A.  Public  opinion  was  acted 
upon  by  men  who  were  considered  as  scientists,  and  the  German  leg- 
islation was  the  consequence  of  public  opinion  created  by  the  theories 
of  scientists.  The  idea  obtained  currency  that  silver  was  to  be  demon- 
etized every  where ;  hence  a  panic  seized  the  market  and  silver  went 
down.  We  had  virtually  demonetized  it  in  this  country  by  making  the 
relative  standard  16  to  1,  and  they  had  long  ago  formally  demonetized  it 
in  England.  Then  the  principal  silver-using  countries  being  in  suspen- 
sion, and  hence  not  needing  silver  for  active  circulation,  there  was  very 
little  demand  for  that  metal. 

Q.  10.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  German  Government  in 
changing  its  standard  from  silver  to  gold,  would  there  have  been  any 
variation  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  ? — A.  I  think  there 
would,  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  silver-using  countries ;  then 
the  increased  production  of  it  in  this  country  (unimportant  under  or- 
dinary circumstances),  would  have  been  seeking  a  market  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  demand  for  it,  and  this  would  have  caused  fluctuations, 
though  not  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  11.  If  the  governments  having  the  double  standard  had  permitted 
the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  during  the  recent  period  when  silver  was 
produced  more  abundantly  than  formerly,  as  they  did  during  the  period 
when  the  production  of  gold  was  at  its  maximum,  is  it  likely  that  there 
would  have  been  any  more  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
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metals  in  the  latter  period  than  in  the  former  ? — A.  No  ;  and  the  proof 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Henri  Cernuschi. 

Q.  12.  If,  when  the  increased  production  of  silver  began,  the  double- 
standard  countries  had  accepted  it  by  giving  it  free  coinage,  would 
there  not  have  been  a  tendency  to  export  gold  from  the  double-stand- 
ard countries  to  the  gold-using  countries? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  silver 
to  the,  silver-using  countries. 

Q.  13.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  this  upon  gold  ? — A.  It  would 
have  maintained  its  relative  value  to  silver  precisely  as  before.  Mr. 
Cernuschi  points  to  another  principle  which  is  undoubted,  viz,  that 
the  use  of  the  two  metals  is  like  the  compensatiug-bars  in  a  watch,  the 
contraction  in  one  is  counteracted  by  the  effect  on  the  other.  With  the 
two  metals  in  circulation,  the  moment  one  metal  rises  to  a  premium  a 
large  and  important  interest  would  use  the  other,  which  would  decrease 
the  demand  for  the  higher  metal,  the  premium  would  cease,  and  an 
equilibrium  be  established. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  14.  What  effect  in  depreciating  silver  had  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  it  in  the  United  States  ? — A.  It  would  have  had  in  reality  none.if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  increase  in  the  silver  production  was  accompanied  by  a  much 
greater  decrease  in  the  gold  production,  so  that  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion of  both  metals  was  less  after  the  discovery  of  silver  than  it  had 
been  before.  If  you  have  two  things  to  perform  one  service,  the  di- 
minution of  power  in  one  being  compensated  by  the  increase  of  power 
in  the  other,  the  total  bulk  of  the  service  rendered  remains  the  same. 

Q.  15.  That  is  where  nations  are  using  both  metals. — A.  Exactly.  The 
moment  you  demonetize  one  an  increased  production  of  it  will  reduce 
its  value. 

Q.  10.  The  question  is  simply  this:  What  effect  had  the  large  produc- 
tion of  silver  in  our  country  in  depressing  its  value?  Or  had  it  any 
effect  H — A.  None  whatever,  until  they  demonetized  silver  in  Europe. 

Q.  17.  What  effect  had  the  condition  of  exchanges  in  India,  if  any, 
on  the  question  ? — A.  The  demand  for  silver  to  be  sent  to  India  varies  as 
the  balances  of  trade  in  favor  of  India  vary,  but  such  variations  pro- 
duce no  permanent  effects  upon  the  value  of  silver. 

Q.  18.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  standard,  the  optional 
standard,  the  single  gold,  or  the  single  silver  standard1? — A.  No  nation 
can  dispense  with  the  use  of  either  metal  without  suffering  injury. 
The  double  standard  is  the  best  standard. 

Q.  19.  I  mean  by  the  double  standard,  using  both  metals  as  legal 
tender,  without  limitation. — A.  The  double  standard  is  decidedly  the 
best. 

Q. 20.  Why  do  you  prefer  it? — A.  Because  coin  money  is  to-day 
used  exclusively  for  the  liquidation  of  international  balances  in  trade; 
credit  and  ba.uk  issues  taking  the  place  of  coin  in  local  transactions. 
Now  there  is  a  palpable  absurdity  in  having  one-half  of  the  world 
using  one  metal  which  the  other  half  will  not  accept,  and  the  one  doing 
the  opposite  to  the  other,  you  cannot  make  a  balance  of  trade  ;  you  ab- 
solutely destroy  money  for  its  most  important  use. 

Q.  21.  I  want  you  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  double  standard 
over  the  single  one. — A.  When  one  metal  becomes  scarce,  or  needed  for 
some  foreign  transaction,  you  can  substitute  the  other  at  home.  When 
England  owes  a  balance  to  India,  she  imports  gold  from  Australia,  and 
is  at  the  expense  and  loss  of  exchanging  it  for  silver  to  be  sent  to  India, 
1C  P  S—VOL  II 
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which  she  would  have  saved  had  she  and  nil  her  colonies  used  the  same 
metallic  money.  A  nation  with  a  single  standard  will  inevitably  lose  a 
large  portion  of  her  commerce,  I  care  not  what  nation  .it  is.  By  using 
the  double  standard,  the  United  States  can  be  made  the  entrepot  of  the 
world. 

Q.  22.  Which  is  liable  to  the  greatest  fluctuations,  the  single  or  the 
double  standard? — A.  The  single  standard,  because,  as  Mr.  Cernuschi 
shows  distinctly  in  his  work,  the  power  of  substituting  one  metal  for  the 
other  checks  any  rise  or  fall  in  either.  The  option  of  using  both  instru- 
ments of  exchange  prevents  an  undue  rise  of  either. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  23.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  use  of  both  metals  about  doubles  the 
amount  of  metallic  money  furnish  another  reason  f — A.  Yes,  you  have 
the  use  of  two  instead  of  one.  The  premiums  formerly  paid  on  gold, 
when  scarce,  was  paid  by  the  men  who  used  gold  as  a  luxury,  commerce 
never  using  gold  at  a  premium. 

Q.  24.  Point  out,  if  you  please,  what  you  consider  the  disadvantage  of 
the  single  standard. — A.  Because  it  does  not  permit  the  nation  which 
uses  only  one  standard  to  liquidate  the  balance  of  trade  with  a  nation 
that  uses  the  other  standard.  That  has  been  a  great  injury  to  Great 
Britain  ever  since  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  25.  What  is  the  best  relation  of  the  two  metals  in  respect  to  value? 
— A.  It  is  arbitrary ;  there  are  no  known  existing  facts  to  determine  it, 
and  it  must  be  controlled  by  legislation.  Hence  the  great  necessity  is 
that  there  should  be  a  convention  of  nations  to  fix  that  relation. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  26.  Does  the  fact  that  the  market- value  of  gold  and  silver  for  two 
centuries  prior  to  1873  has  been  steady  at  between  15  and  1C  to  1  tend 
to  prove  that  the  relative  cost  of  producing  the  two  metals  from  the 
mines  of  the  world  stands  at  about  that  relation  ? — A.  I  think  that  cost 
has  not  had  very  much  bearing  upon  it.  The  fact  is  that  when  you 
have  mines  of  any  metal,  and  you  find  a  demand  for  it,  you  will  pro- 
duce as  much  as  is  remunerative,  the  limitations  being  in  the  discovery 
of  mines,  and  that  the3r  pay  necessary  expenses  of  mining  and  the  cost 
of  bringing  the  metal  to  the  market. 

Q.  27.  If  1  ounce  of  gold  cost  on  the  average  as  much  labor  to  produce 
it  as  would  produce  20  ounces  of  silver,  while  its  legal  value  was  ouly 
equal  to  that  of  15£  ounces  of  silver,  would  not  individuals  engaged  in 
mining  be  naturally  drawn  to  the  silver  mines  and  away  from  the  gold 
fields  ? — A.  Yes,  if  people  who  produce  gold  could  always  transport  them- 
selves to  silver  mines.  But  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  in  error  when 
I  assert  that  it  often  costs  as  much  to  produce  one  ounce  of  silver  as  to 
produce  one  ounce  of  gold.  The  production  will  not  vary  as  long  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  both  at  prices  considered  remunerative. 

Q.  28.  In  view  of  the  known  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  world,  if  the 
legal  relation  between  silver  and  gold  was  established  at  10  to  1,  would 
it  not  tend  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  production  of  silver? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  29.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that,  since  the  relation  of  15£  to  1  ob- 
tains in  the  States  embraced  in  the  Latin  Union,  it  would  be  wise  for 
other  nations  desiring  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  double  standard 
to  adopt  the  same  relation  ? — A.  Beyond  any  doubt  or  question. 
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Q.  30.  If  all  the  world  were  to  adopt  gold  and  silver  as  money  metals, 
at  a  legal  relative  value  of  say  15£  to  1,  would  there  ever  beany  variance 
between  the  legal  and  market  value1? — A.  Not  one-eighth  per  cent.; 
there  could  not  be. 

Q.  31.  Then  if  a  portion  of  the  world,  for  instance  the  Latin  Union 
and  this  country,  should  adopt  bi-metallic  money  with  a  legal  relation  of 
15}  to  1,  and  unrestricted  coinage,  from  what  cause,  after  the  market 
and  legal  equivalency  had  been  established,  could  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  metals  proceed? — A.  There  could  be  none,  the 
combination  being  powerful  enough. 

Q.  32.  Could  any  variation  arise  from  the  demands  of  the  single- 
standard  nations  for  their  money  metal? — A.  They  could  not  affect  it, 
because  the  countries  having  the  single  standard  would  be  at  such  an 
enormous  disadvantage  in  the  settlement  of  commercial  balances  that 
they  would  quit  the  single  standard.  No  nation  using  the  single  stand- 
ard could  compete  with  others  using  the  double  standard. 


NEW  YORK,  October  30,  1870. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  George  Willard,  William  S.  Groes- 
beck,  Francis  Bowen. 

CHARLES  MORAN'S  examination  resumed. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Question  33.  Have  you  recently  been  in  Europe? — Answer.  Yes;  I 
returned  last  Wednesday. 

Q.  34.  Through  what  countries  have  you  traveled  there? — A.  In  En- 
gland, France,  (Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 

Q.  35.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  those  countries'? — A.  In  very  much  the  same  condition  us 
they  are  here — in  a  state  of  stagnation  and  depression. 

Q.  36.  In  which  country,  of  those  you  visited,  did  you  find  the  greatest 
depression1? — A.  I  should  think  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  37.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  leading  publicists,  bank- 
ers, and  financiers  of  these  countries? — A.  I  am  acquainted  more  with 
their  works  than  with  them  personally,  although  I  know  many  of  them 
personally  also. 

Q.  38.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  converse  with  persons  likely  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion,  or  to  know  the  bent  of  it,  as  to  the  future  action  of 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe  relative  to  their  monetary  standards? — 
A.  I  had  conversations  with  bankers  and  men  engaged  in  monetary 
transactions  in  Paris  and  Switzerland  on  that  subject;  not  so  much 
in  Belgium  and  England. 

Q.  39.  As  far  as  you  could  judge,  what  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
throughout  these  countries  in  respect  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  dou- 
ble and  single  standard? — A.  in  France  the  banks  and  dealers  in 
bullion  refuse  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  economists  in  favor  of  a 
single  standard;  they  are  in  favor  of  a  double  standard,  and  so  they 
are  in  Switzerland. 

Q.  40.  Did  you  observe  any  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Europe  to  abandon  the  use  of  si)  ver  as  money  ? — A.  You 
mean  by  demonetizing  it? 
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Q.  41.  Yes. — A.  O,  no;  they  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Q.  42.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  monetary  legisla- 
tion of  Germany  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire? — A.  I  know  the 
main  facts  as  they  are  published  in  the  papers.  I  made  no  particular 
study  of  them ;  I  know  their  influence  on  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  by  the  demand  for  gold  instead  of  silver. 

Q.  43.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  legislation  upon  the  money 
markets  and  upon  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  world? — A.  It  dis- 
turbed and  interfered  with  commerce  and  industry  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, because  every  demand  for  gold  by  Germany  immediately  caused 
the  Bank  of  England  to  put  up  the  rate  of  interest  and  thereby  disturb 
the  money  markets  of  the  whole  world. 

Q.  44.  What  effect  was  produced  in  this  country  by  the  demand  of 
Germany  for  gold  in  the  London  market? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  this 
produced  any  greater  effect  here  than  elsewhere.  The  effect  of  this 
action  of  Germany  was  to  cause  a  drain  of  gold  from  the  English  money 
market,  which  the  Bank  of  England  resisted  by  increasing  its  rate  of 
interest,  and  this  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  immediatly  depreciated 
the  value  of  all  the  products  of  the  world. 

Q.  45.  If  the  United  States  should  remonetize  silver  at  the  relation 
of  15^  to  1,  and  resume  specie  payments,  and  together  with  the  Latin 
Union  should  open  their  mints  to  free  coinage,  would  not  they  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  any  variation  thereafter  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals,  except  of  the  most  trifling  and  temporary  character  ?->-A.  I 
think  a  variation  in  value  would  be  almost  an  impossibility;  I  cannot 
imagine  a  single  circumstance  that  could  produce  a  variation. 

Q.  46.  Might  there  not  be  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  such  as  an 
unusual  demand  from  China,  or  something  of  the  kind  ? — A.  That  might 
have  the  effect  in  countries  using  the  single  standard  by  making  a  little 
premium  on  the  money-metal  in  demand,  which  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  countries  using  the  double  standard. 

Q.  47.  Whenever  a  variation  occurs,  occasioned  by  the  demand  of  a 
single  standard  country,  would  that  variation  be  to  the  advantage  of  a 
double  standard  country? — A.  I  think  it  would,  invariably. 

Q.  48.  Is  not  the  explanation  of  this  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  any 
variation  that  may  arise  must  come  from  a  demand  made  by  a  single- 
standard  country  for  its  peculiar  money-metal,  which  demand  would 
cause  an  appreciation  in  the  value  of  that  metal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  49.  Then  is  it  possible  for  this  variation  to  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  countries  with  the  double  standard  ? — A.  It  is  not  possible. 

Q.  50.  Then  am  I  to  understand  your  view  to  be,  that  the  variation 
is  occasioned  not  by  a  decline  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  metals,  but  by 
an  advance  in  the  metal  in  particular  demand? — A.  That  is  my  view — 
advanced. 

Q.  51.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  relation  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  if  the  Latin  Union  had  opened  their  mints  freely 
to  the  coinage  of  silver  during  the  last  four  years? — A.  There  would  have 
been  no  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demonetization  in  Germany. 

Q.  52.  When  the  gold  from  the  California  and  Australia  mines  was 
at  the  maximum  of  its  production,  what  was  the  action  of  the  States 
now  comprising  the  Latin  Union  with  reference  to  the  coinage  of  gold? 
— A.  They  permitted  a  free  coinage  of  gold  to  any  extent,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  change  in  the  relative  value,  although  Michel 
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Chevalier  predicted  that  it  would  take  place,  and  I  predicted  it  would 
not. 

Q.  53.  Do  you  think  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  world  to-day  is  attributable,  in  any  degree,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
single  gold  standard  in  1S1G  ? — A.  ^"o,  sir  ;  it  was  a  great  impediment 
to  the  position  she  attained,  and  a  great  iujury  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  Great  Britain  ;  she  has  more  interest  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  globe  to-day  to  use  the  double  standard. 

Q.  54.  Should  England  continue  the  system  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard, and  the  United  States  should  join  the  Latin  Union  in  the  policy  of 
the  double  standard,  would  the  United  States  possess  any  advantage 
over  Great  Britain  in  the  competition  for  the  Eastern  trade? — A.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  United  States  in  respect  to  that  trade. 

By  Mr.  GKOESBECK  : 

Q.  55.  Your  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  England  has  suffered  by 
reason  of  having  the  single  standard. — A.  Greatly. 

Q.  56.  Has  not  England  greatly  prospered  since  she  adopted  the  single 
standard  ? — A.  She  has  prospered  despite  the  single  standard  and  not  in 
consequence  of  the  single  standard.  She  lost  at  the  time  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries at  least  three  per  cent,  in  meeting  the  demand  for  silver  in  China 
and  India  by  not  having  silver  in  her  circulation.  If  she  had  retained 
silver  in  circulation,  she  could  have  supplied  the  Eastern  demand  with- 
out loss,  but  not  having  the  coin  which  was  wanted,  she  had  to  import 
gold  from  Australia  and  exchange  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  sil- 
ver, and  pay  a  large  premium  for  silver  in  making  the  exchange. 

Q.  57.  Your  idea  is  that  if  she  had  had  the  double  standard,  she 
would  not  have  been  put  to  that  inconvenience  and  expense0/ — A.  ]£o, 
sir. 

Q.  58.  You  said  you  prefer  the  double  standard.  The  idea  has  been 
presented  that  the  double  standard  generally  averts  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  a  small  supply  or  of  an  abundant  supply  of  either  one  of  the 
metals,  inasmuch  as  the  most  common  fact  has  been,  that  when  the 
supply  of  one  increased  the  supply  of  the  other  fell  off. — A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  59.  But  suppose,  you  have  the  double  standard  and  there  is  a  very 
abundant  simultaneous  supply  of  both  metals,  would  that  make  a 
greater  disturbance  than  where  you  have  the  single  standard  and  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  metal  of  which  you  make  your  standard? — : 
A.  Taking  things  as  they  are,  we  never  can  have  so  much  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  we  need  for  the  transactions  of  commerce  as  long  as 
they  are  the  only  legal-tenders  in  existence.  There  has  always  been  an 
inadequate  supply,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  notes 
and  checks  and  other  fiduciary  instruments,  the  whole  transactions  of 
the  world  would  be  stopped.  Whilst  the  financiers  of  Europe  were  re- 
cently alarmed  at  the  discovery  and  increased  production  of  silver,  the 
fact  was  that  there  was  a  decreased  production  of  gold  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  the  increased  production  of  silver.  It  was  fortunate  that  we 
discovered  silver  when  we  did,  for  it  came  at  a  time  of  uncommon  activ- 
ity in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  when  an  additional  amount  was  much 
required,  and  the  supply  of  metals  was  inadequate.  Geologists  have 
proved  that  gold  is  a  surface  product,  and  there  never  has  been  a  mine 
worked  down  that  was  not  exhausted.  With  silver  it  is  different. 

By  Mr.  WILLAKD: 

Q.  GO.  Which  currency  standard  is  the  most  just  at  present  in  this 
country  for  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  made  in  1873,  the  gold  dollar  or 
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the  greenback  dollar? — A.  I  think,  under  all  the  circumstances  that 
existed  then  and  exist  now,  it  is  the  greenback  dollar. 

Q.  01.  Which  would  be  the  most  just  for  the  fulfillment  of  contracts 
in  this  country  made  during  the  past  ten  years  ? — A.  I  think  the  green- 
back. 

Q.  02.  What  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween the  gold  dollar  and  the  United  States  legal-tender  note  of  the 
same  denomination,  commonly  called  the  greenback  dollar? — A.  I  think 
the  principal  reason  is,  the  government  exacting  payment  of  duties  in 
gold,  for  thereby  they  discredit  their  own  promises,  which  was  the 
greatest  blunder  ever  committed  in  financial  legislation,  and  has  added 
one-third,  if  not  one-half,  to  the  debt  of  our  country. 

Q.  03.  What,  in  your  view,  is  the  requisite  legislation  for  removing 
the  difference  between  the  greenback  dollar  and  the  gold  dollar  ? — A. 
The  simplest  and  readiest  means  is  to  make  the  legal-tenders  convertible 
into  coin  on  demand  at  the  subtreasuries  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  reissue  them  immediately  thereafter  in  disbursements  in 
expenditures  by  the  government.  You  would  have  no  need  to  import 
one  dollar  of  gold ;  you  could  resume  within  a  year  if  you  announced 
it  beforehand,  and  gold  will  be  at  par  sixty  days  before  the  day  fixed  for 
resumption. 

Q.  04.  Coupled  with  that  measure,  is  it  your  view  that  the  restoration 
of  the  double  standard  would  be  a  facilitating  measure  ? — A.  It  would 
facilitate  resumption  very  much. 

JAMES  Eoss  SNOWDEN'S  examination  resumed,  as  follows : 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  Whenyourexamination  was  suspended,  the  pending  ques- 
tion related  to  the  propriety  of  fixing  412£  grains  as  the  weight  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar,  if  Congress  should  direct  that  coin  to  be  again  struck  at  the 
mint  ? — Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  for  the  government  to  do 
the  act  indicated  by  that  question  ;  special  contracts  may  be  discharged 
according  to  the  contract,  whether  it  is  between  the  government  and 
an  individual  or  between  individuals  and  corporations,  but  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  or  the  individuals  ought  to  be  paid  according 
to  their  letter  and  spirit ;  coins  as  expressions  of  money  terms  ought 
to  have  regard  to  their  nominal  value;  the  stamp  upon  them  is 
the  sign  of  their  value;  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  precious  metals 
they  contain  is  their  true  value;  the  dollar  ought  therefore  to  be  of 
the  commercial  value  of  a  dollar,  whether  it  is  in  gold  or  silver,  if  it  is 
made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  without  limits.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  subsidiary  silver  coinage  below  a  dollar  might  be  advan- 
tageously made  a  legal  tender  for  a  larger  amount  than  is  now. provided 
by  law.  Under  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  coin  money  and  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof,  the  dollar  of  412 £  grains  referred  to  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  might  be  made  an  authorized  coin,  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  debts  without  limitation ;  but  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  just,  and  as  a  general  rule  that  which 
is  not  just  is  not  expedient. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  : 

Q.  2.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  produced  upon  gold  and  silver  by 
their  abrasion  through  friction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  a  very  elab- 
orate examination  on  that  point,  and  will  furnish  to  the  commission  a 
paper  showing  its  results.  I  cannot  now  speak  from  memory  as  to  how 
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much  is  lost  by  abrasion,  but  I  made  notes  of  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
aud  silver  coinage  and  how  much  the  loss  was  iu  weight. 

Q.  3.  It  is  no  importance  now  to  state  it  if  you  will  kindly  furnish  the 
commission  with  the  paper  of  which  you  spoke,  containing  the  results 
of  your  examination. — A.  I  will  do  that. 

Q.  4.  Let  me  further  ask,  would  the  loss  by  abrasion  be  greater  in 
gold  than  in  silver  coins  ? — A.  Yes,  it  would  be  greater  in  gold  coins, 
that  is,  greater  in  the  value  lost  by  abrasion,  because  1  to  10  is  about 
the  relation  between  gold  and  silver.  1  do  not  know  that  the  actual 
abrasion  of  the  metal  would  be  much  different 5  the  difference  in  value, 
however,  would  of  course  be  greater. 

Q.  5.  ^Relatively  to  the  loss  per  cent.,  would  not  this  loss  by  abrasion 
through  friction  be  much  greater  in  silver  than  in  gold  \ — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  now  to  say  decidedly  which  metal  is  the  softest  and  the  most 
easily  abraded.  Silver  would  of  course  be  more  abraded  from  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  more  largely  circulated  and  passed  through  more  hands. 

Q.  6.  Let  me  put  the  question  in  another  form :  other  things  being 
equal,  and  supposing  the  relative  hardness  to  be  equal,  would  not  the 
loss  through  abrasion  by  friction  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sur- 
face exposed,  relative  to  the  weight  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  the  sur- 
face ? — A.  Certainly  ;  the  more  surface  is  exposed  the  greater  the  abra- 
sion. 

Q.  7.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  The  surface  of  an  English  shill- 
ing is  about  equal,  I  suppose,  to  the  surface  of  an  English  sovereign ; 
now,  if  the  sovereign  loses  a  certain  fraction  of  a  grain  each  year  by 
friction,  the  pound  sterling  in  silver  shillings  would  lose  twenty  times 
as  much  ? — A.  It  would,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  8.  So  far  your  answers  cover  the  abrasion  as  affected  merely  by 
the  amount  of  surface  exposed  relative  to  the  weight.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  iu  consequence  of  the  rapidity  and  carelessness  with  which 
sliver  coins  are  handled  the  loss  on  them  by  abrasion  would  be  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  gold  coins  ? — A.  I  think  so,  because  it  is  not 
so  carefully  handled,  as  all  matters  of  greater  value  are  more  carefully 
handled  than  those  of  less  value.  I  have  seen  people  wrap  gold  dollars 
in  paper,  but  I  have  never  seen  silver  taken  care  of  that  way. 

Q.  9.  Do  you  remember  the  state  of  the  silver  currency  or  small-coin 
currency  before  the  law  of  1834  ? — A.  1  do. 

Q.  10.  Did  it  not  consist  very  largely  of  Spanish  4th,  8th,  and  IGths 
of  a  dollar  very  much  worn  ? — A.  It  did  consist  largely  of  the  Spanish 
coin  you  have  mentioned,  and  of^Mexicau  coin  also. 

Q.  11.  Was  there  not  also  a  great  number  of  the  coin  called  "  pista- 
reen,"  equal  in  value  to  about  eighteen  cents  in  circulation  at  that  time  1 
— A.  Quite  a  number;  they  passed  iu  Pennsylvania  for  18^  cents,  or  not 
quite  that  much. 

Q.  12.  All  these  were  foreign  silver  coins,  very  much  worn,  having 
lost  considerably  by  friction1? — A.  They  all  were  foreign  coins  and  con- 
siderably worn  by  friction.' 

Q.  13.  Was  not  this  influx  of  much-worn  foreign  coin  due  to  the  fact 
that  gold  was  underrated  iu  proportion  to  the  silver,  and  therefore  the 
worn  silver  coins  of  the  world  naturally  flowed  to  this  country  where  sil- 
ver passed  for  more  than  it  was  worth  in  proportion  to  gold  ? — A.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  14.  Have  you  not  observed  that  Canada  coins  are  beginning  to 
appear  in  circulation  in  this  country"? — A.  I  have  noticed  the  fact. 

Q.  15.  What  is  the  present  value  in  gold  of  the  American  halves  and 
quarters  and  dimes  now  in  circulation  ?— rA.  The  halves,  quarters,  and 
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dimes  are  nnderweighted  as  compared  with  the  old  silver  dollar,  the 
reduction  in  weight  being  in  the  proportion  of  412£  to  384. 

Q.  16.  At  the  present  market  value  of  silver,  which  I  suppose  is  53d. 
and  a  fraction  per  ounce,  what  would  be  the  market  value  in  gold  of  the 
silver  in  two  halves,  or  four  quarters,  or  ten  dimes  ? — A.  I  believe  that 
silver  is  now  quoted  at  53%d.  in  gold. 

Q.  17.  At  that  rate  would  not  the  present  value  in  gold  of  the  silver 
in  a  dollar  in  halves,  quarters,  or  dimes  be  about  83  cents  ? — A.  About 
that,  I  suppose. 

Q.  18.  The  value  of  the  greenback  in  gold  is  at  present  about  91 
cents? — A.  That  is  so,  sir. 

Q.  19.  Hence  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  debts  in  fractional  silver  currency 
than  in  fractional  greenbacks  ? — A.  It  is  so,  when  the  value  of  the  sub- 
sidiary coin  is  below  that  of  the  greenback. 

Q.  20.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadians  who  make 
small  purchases  in  the  United  States  to  pay  for  them  in  silver,  rather 
than  in  greenbacks  or  gold  ? — A.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

Q.  21.  And  that  would  lead  to  an  influx  of  Canadian  coins  into  this 
country,  which  are  already  beginning  to  appear  ? — A.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  cannot  answer  exactly;  but  I  have  noticed  the  fact  of 
these  coins  making  their  appearance. 

Q.  22.  Universally,  when  small  coins  are  much  worn  and  have  suf- 
fered considerable  loss  from  abrasion,  they  pass  for  more  than  they  are 
really  worth,  do  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  considerably  more. 

Q.  23.  And  therein  is  a  temptation  for  the  people  of  other  countries 
to  send  hither  their  old  silver  coinage  ? — A.  That  is  so  ;  and  I  might 
mention  by  way  of  illustration  that  an  act  did  pass  to  recall  all  these 
fips  and  levies,  as  we  called  them  in  Pennsylvania — these  inferior  Span- 
ish coins — and  take  them  at  their  nominal  value  in  payment  of  the 
new  cent.  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  the  passage  of  that  act,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  general  loss  on  these  pieces  taken  in  under  that  act  was 
very  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Q.  24.  Was  this  20  per  cent,  loss  through  abrasion  and  friction,  or 
filing  or  piecing  holes  through  them  ! — A.  They  had  lost  20  per  cent,  in 
all  ways,  and  it  occurred  to  me  very  often  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
receivable  and  payable  here  at  their  nominal  value  had  induced  their 
being  brought  here  in  great  quantities  from  other  countries,  because 
there  was  a  sort  of  premium  upon  them  here,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Q.  25.  To  illustrate  my  next  question  I  will  relate  an  incident  in  my 
own  experience :  About  the  year  1£40  I  received  a  small  remittance 
Irom  South  America  of  8100;  and  it  came  in  a  number  of  small 
coins  contained  in  a  bag,  the  coins  being  exclusively  Spanish  quarters, 
eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  a  dollar,  all  of  them  much  worn.  Would  it  not 
have  been  for  the  interest  of  every  person  in  South  America  then  mak- 
ing remittances  to  this  country  to  gather  up  the  worn  Spanish  quarters, 
eighths,  and  sixteenths  and  remit  them  in  the  same  way  in  which  I  re- 
ceived my  remittance? — A.  Unquestionably  it  would,  because  they 
would  be  passing  them  off  here  for  more  than  their  value,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  reduced  by  abrasion  far  below  their  legal  weight. 

Q.  2G.  Would  they  pass  here  for  their  nominal  value,  while  their 
real  value  was  from  1C  to  20  per  cent,  below  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  27.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  silver  coin  presents  about  20  times  as 
much  surface  for  friction  as  gold  for  the  same  value,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  silver  coins  are  more  rapidly  and  carelessly  handled,  would  it 
be  possible  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  silver  coins,  viz, 
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the  loss  by  abrasion  and  the  consequent  influx  of  foreign  and  worn 
coins  ? — A.  The  abrasion  would  be  greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
but  not  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  1 ;  I  think  the  proportion  would  be 
the  same  as  in  weight,  viz,  1C  or  17  to  1 ;  the  volume  of  silver  coins 
would  be  16  or  17  times  greater  than  that  of  gold,  although  the  specific 
gravity  of  gold  is  greater  than  that  of  silver. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  28.  Did  our  country  experience  more  injury  from  the  influx  of  worn 
silver  coins  after  1834  than  previously  ? — A.  Yes  ;  because  the  propor- 
tion between  gold  and  silver  was  presumed  to  be  better  adjusted  by  the 
act  passed  in  1834. 

Q.  29.  Was  not  gold  practically  the  standard  after  1834,  and  did  not 
the  facts  that  our  silver  coins  were  undervalued  in  the  coinage  law  of 
that  year,  and  that  there  was  a  consequent  outflow  of  our  own  silver, 
cause  the  introduction  of  the  depreciated  silver  of  other  countries  $ — A. 
The  coinage  law  of  1834  had  that  effect,  I  suppose. 

Q.  30.  Did  not  the  law  of  1853  remedy  the  difficulty  f— A.  It  was 
intended  to  remedy  it.  I  might  enlarge  a  little  upon  that  by  saying 
that  before  1853  the  silver  was  practically  used  as  bullion,  being  of 
greater  value  as  bullion  than  as  coin,  being  worth  as  stated  before,  vari- 
able prices  in  London  market,  from  1.20  to  1.21  per  ounce,  and  even  a  lit- 
tle higher,  whereas  our  coin  was  based  upon  a  valuation  of  only  1.16^, 
and,  of  course,  the  silver  ceased  to  be  a  circulating  medium,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 

Q.  31.  Was  not  then  the  legislative  policy  of  1834,  which  practically 
banished  the  American  silver  coinage  from  our  country,  the  reason  why 
this  country  was  flooded  with  the  depreciated  silver  of  other  coun- 
tries ? — A.  I  must  answer  this  question  by  stating  that  the  act  of  1834 
did  not  practically  banish  the  American  silver.  I  believe  gold  and  sil- 
ver circulated  together  after  1834.  The  law  passed  in  that  year  and 
known  as  "  Benton's  "  bill,  perhaps  overvalued  gold  a  little. 

Q.  32.  Did  the  silver  coinage  of  our  mints  circulate  to  any  extent  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  did,  considerably. 

Q.  33.  Was  not  silver  at  a  premium  compared  with  gold  ? — A.  Ameri- 
can silver?  I  cannot  say  it  was.  I  do  not  remember;  my  connection  with 
the  mint  began  in  1847  ;  of  course,  I  know  by  reading  what  took  place 
before,  but  cannot  say  our  silver  ceased  to  Circulate  after  1834.  On  the 
contrary,  I  remember  perfectly  well,  as  a  lawyer,  tendering  silver  in 
183G  for  a  tract  of  land  purchased  about  which  there  was  a  dispute. 
The  tender  was  made  in  silver  half-dollars,  I  think,  to  the  amount  of 


Q.  34.  Would  not  such  be  the  effect  of  legislation  thus  undervaluing 
silver;  would  it  not  seek  a  foreign  market? — A.  It  is  very  probable 
that  wherever  any  under  or  over  valuation  is  made  between  two  metals 
ever  so  small,  the  brokers  understand  and  buy  up  the  one,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence it  will  go  out  of  circulation  ;  any  divergence  has,  of  course^ 
its  decided  effect  upon  the  metal ;  still  in  great  countries  like  ours  it 
takes  a  long  while  before  any  such  divergence  has  a  very  sensible  effect. 

Q.  35.  Did  not  the  desire  to  remedy  that  evil,  viz,  the  outflow  of 
American  silver  coins,  depriving  us  of  small  currency,  induce  legisla- 
tion in  1853  and  the  issue  of  subsidiary  coin? — A.  Yes;  I  may  say  alter 
the  act  of  1834  the  circulation  of  silver  in  our  country  was  largely  made 
up  by  these  depreciated  fips  and  levies  of  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  we 
got  rid  of  them  by  the  act  of  1853,  which  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  silver  coinage  lost  by  various  causes,  and  it  had  the  effect 
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of  giving  us  a  small  silver  circulation  by  its  reduction  of  small  silver 
coins  at  the  rate  of  2S.V  grains  below  tbe  weight  of  the  silver  dollar. 

Q.  30.  Was  there  ever  a  period  when  fragmentary  notes  called  "  sliin- 
plusters,"  circulated  to  as  great  an  extent  as  between  1834  and  1853  in 
this  country? — A.  There  was  not;  after  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  1837,  I  think  there  were  a  great  many  "shin plasters"  used  by 
States,  counties,  and  corporations  of  various  kinds,  and  even  by  indi- 
viduals. 

Q.  37.  That  was  between  1834  and  1853  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was 
quite  a  currency  of  4k  shinplasters  "  after  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  in  1837. 

Q.  38.  Was  not  the  real  cause  of  this  the  banishment  of  our  silver 
coin  from  the  country  by  vicious  legislation  ? — A.  That  probably  had 
an  effect. 

Q.  39.  If  the  coinage  of  the  government  had  been  such  that  our  sil- 
ver had  remained  in  circulation  here,  do  you  think  the  evil  arising  from 
fragmentary  currency  designated  as  "  shiuplasters,"  would  have  been  as 
great  as  it  actually  was  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  not  have  been  as  great, 
but  still  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  put  an  end  to  all  silver  and 
gold  payments,  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  its  effect  would  have  been 
substantially  the  same  with  any  kind  of  gold  or  silver  currency,  because 
they  had  put  down  the  gates  and  refused  to  pay  any  gold  or  silver  out, 
and  as  a  consequence  a  depreciated  paper  currency  took  its  place. 

Q.  40.  Did  not  the  policy  which  practically  excluded  American  silver 
currency  from  circulation  in  this  country,  contribute  to  the  necessity  of 
suspension  in  1837  ? — A.  It  may  have  done  so ;  but  there  were  also  ex- 
tensive commercial  causes  which  produced  a  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  41.  You  have  stated  in  one  of  your  answers  that  a  dollar  should 
always  possess  the  commercial  value  of  a  gold  dollar.  Did  you  mean 
that  this  should  apply  to  the  dollar  when  it  is  loaned  as  well  as  to  the 
dollar  when  it  is  paid? — A.  I  intended  only  to  apply  that  principle  to 
him  who  has  to  pay  it. 

Q.  42.  Suppose  a  man  to  lend  money  not  of  the  commercial  value  of  a 
gold  dollar;  how  is  it  between  him  and  the  borrower  as  to  the  kind  of 
money  to  be  repaid? — A.  I  do  not  think  ethics  should  enter  upon  this 
question.  If  I  promise  to  pay  a  dollar  I  must  pay  it,  although  I  got 
perhaps  only  40  or  50  cents. 

Q.  43.  If  there  is  a  legal-tender  dollar  in  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  basis  of  business  contracts,  is  there  any  different  interpretation  of 
the  law  for  the  lender  than  for  the  borrower  ? — A.  It  is  the  law  for  all 
parties.  The  question  involved  is  a  legal  one  perhaps  more  than  any 
other. 

Q.  44.  Then  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  borrower  to  pay  gold,  would  it 
not  be  the  duty  of  courts  of  equity  to  render  judgment  in  gold  in  all 
cases  for  money  borrowed? — A.  No;  judgments  should  be  for  the  money 
of  the  United  States;  it  must  be  paid  in  whatever  may  be  the  legal 
money  of  this  country,  be  it  gold  or  silver. 

Q.  45.  Then  you  mean  judgment  ought  to  be  for  gold  or  silver  on  a 
greenback  contract  ? — A.  I  mean  it  ought  to  be,  say  for  $5,000,  eo  nomine. 

Q.  46.  But  do  you  mean  that  the  judgment  should  be  for  gold  or  sil- 
ver?— A.  I  may  state,  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  we  have  running 
contracts  even  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  weighing  17  penny- 
weights and  6  grains,  making  them  equal  to  the  dollar  fixed  by  the  act 
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of  1792,  and  our  courts  give  judgment  for  the  value' of  this  silver  at 
its  commercial  value,  payable  in  United  States  money,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  contract. 

Q.  47,  But  where  there  is  a  contract  to  pay  a  debt  in  dollars  without 
specifying  in  what  money  it  is  to  be  paid,  do  you  believe  it  ought  to  be 
paid  in  gold  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  owed  in  gold  at  present,  except  to  the 
amount  of  five  dollars,  which  may  be  paid  in  silver,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  in  the  contract. 

Q.  48.  Then  if  a  debtor  pays  in  greenbacks  does  he  commit  a  fraud  ! — 
A.  I  do  not  say  that;  they  are  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  49.  But  do  you  mean  that  he  is  morally  guilty  of  a  fraud,  though 
technically  he  has  the  right  to  discharge  his  debt  in  greenbacks  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  so.  If  the  courts  say  he  may,  then  he  can  pay  in  green- 
backs. 

Q.  50.  But  if  the  debt  ought,  in  equity,  to  be  paid  in  gold,  would  it 
not  be  a  sort  of  legalized  fraud  to  pay  it  in  greenbacks  ? — A.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  modify  my  previous  answer.  A  debtor  js  bound  to  pay  in 
whatever  is  the  money  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  51.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  all  debts  ought  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  silver? — A.  A  debtor  need  not  necessarily  pay  in  gold  or  silver  ex- 
cept in  special  contracts.  I  do  not  know  the  last  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  that  question. 

Q.-  52.  The  last  decision  was  that  greenbacks  were  a  legal  tender,  was 
it  not  ? — A.  Then  I  withdraw  my  remark  that  the  debt  must  be  paid  in 
gold,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  owe,d  in  gold  ;  if  I  promise  to  pay  $1,000  next 
month  and  do  not  state  in  what  I  shall  pay,  then  I  am  going  to  pay  it 
in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  and  I  can  pay  it  in  whatever  is 
cheapest  under  the  law,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Q.  53.  If  it  is  then  equitable  and  legal  to  pay  in  greenbacks  that 
which  was  contracted  on  a  greenback  basis,  would  it  be  contrary  to 
equity,  prior  to  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks,  to  substitute  a  dollar  the 
value  of  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  greenback  ?— A.  As  a  question 
of  equity,  parties  receiving  back  a  value  equal  to  that  which  they  have 
loaned,  are  supposed  to  be  paid  and  the  equities  to  be  discharged  ;  as  a 
question  of  law,  I  suppose  a  man  ought  not  to  put  himself  on  a  high  horse, 
if  I  may  use  this  phrase ;  still,  for  all  that,  1  cannot  get  clear  of  my  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  a  person  who  lends  money  is  entitled  to  receive  what- 
ever may  be  the  lawful  dollar  when  the  debt  falls  due.  If  that  is  decided 
by  the  highest  court  to  be  paper,  pf  course  in  morals,  ethics,  and  law,  he 
is  not  authorized  to  claim  any  more. 

Q.  54.  Has  not  Congress  the  constitutional  right  to  make  a  dollar  of 
412£  grains  of  standard  silver  an  unlimited  legal  tender? — A.  They 
have,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  55.  Then  does  not  that  dispose  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  as  to  legal  rights  under  contracts. 

Q.  57.  If  that  dollar  should  be  as  valuable  as  the  dollar  in  which  the 
debt  was  contracted,  would  it  not  also  meet  the  equities  of  the  case  ? — 
A.  If  as  valuable,  and  would  pay  as  much  as  former  dollar,  it  would  not 
be  inequitable  to  pay  it. 

Q.  58.  Then  would  it  not  be  legal  and  equitable,  according  to  your 
answers,  for  the  United  States  to  issue  silver  dollars  of  412£  grains,  with 
unlimited  legal-tender  functions? — A.  Yes  ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  for  the  government  to  make  a  dollar  of 

2^  grains  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Q.  59.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  pay  in  silver  because 
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the  silver  had  fallen  relatively  to  gold  after  the  debt  had  been  in- 
curred?— A.  I  mean  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  in  providing 
currency,  to  make  it  uniform  ;  not  to  provide  for  any  variety  of  circum- 
stances and  causes,  and  hence,  when  they  propose  to  make  a  dollar,  they 
can  make  it  at  412i  grains,  which  is  probably  worth  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  about  00  cents;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  ethics 
in  such  an  act,  compelling  a  man  to  take  a  silver  dollar,  they  ought  not 
to  make  a  dollar  below  its  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  when  com- 
pared with  gold ;  the  proportion  ought  to  be  16  or  17  to  1,  whatever  the 
relative  value  is.  But  I  think  government  made  a  great  mistake  in 
demonetizing  silver. 

Q.  60.  Then  if  gold  had  fallen  relatively  to  silver  as  much  as  you 
think  silver  has  fallen  relatively  to  gold,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  increase  the  gold  dollar  to  make  it  equal  to  the  silver 
dollar? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  61.  Why  not? — A.  I  think  the  trade  of  the  country 'regulates  that. 

Q.  62.  But  you  say  the  silver  dollar  ought  to  be  raised  to  be  equal  to 
the  gold  dollar  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason ;  we  have  no  silver  dollar  now  at 
all ;  we  are  beginning  de  novo. 

Q.  63.  The  silver  dollar  was  banished  by  the  act  of  1873.  It  is  pro- 
posed now  to  restore  it,  and  the  question  is  what  should  the  govern- 
ment do  in  the  premises  ?  Bo  you  know  whether  it  has  been  customary 
to  make  contracts  in  gold  since  1873? — A.  It  is  not  •customary. 

Q.  64.  If  a  contract  is  not  made  specifically  payable  in  gold  dollars, 
should  it  be  paid  in  such  dollars'? — A.  NOJ  it  is  payable  in  money  ot 
the'  United  States.  • 

Q.  65.  In  what  money  have  nearly  all  contracts  been  made  in  the 
United  States  of  late  years  ? — A.  I  suppose  most  of  them  are  made  pay- 
able in  dollars,  without  specifying  the  kind,  and  can  therefore  be  dis- 
charged in  any  dollars  which  the  laws  may  authorize. 

Q.  66.  Has  not  the  government  the  same  right  to  remonetize  silver 
that  it  had  to  demonetize  it1? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  67.  And  if  it  should  remonetize  it  at  412£  grains  to  the  dollar, 
would  that  be  a  legal  dollar? — A.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  68.  And  is  it  perfectly  legal  for  the  government  to  make  it  an  un- 
limited legal  tender? — A.  I  say  so. 

Q.  69.  Then  it  would  be  an  undoubted  legal  tender  ? — A.  It  would  be. 

Q.  70.  If  it  is  worth  as  much  as  the  greenback,  in  which  contracts  are 
made,  it  would  bo  an  equitable  tender  ? — A.  I  must  differ  from  you 
there  somewhat. 

Q.  71.  Is  it  not  equitable  to  pay  a  man  all  that  you  owe  him  ? — A. 
Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  72.  Then  the  silver  dollar  of  412J  grains,  being  a  legal  tender  and 
of  an  equal  commercial  value  with  the  currency  dollar,  in  which  the 
contract  was  made,  would  it  not  also  be  an  equitable  means  of  pay- 
ment ? — A.  That  would  be  a  question  for  the  courts  to  decide. 

Q.  73.  Between  two  men,  would  it  not  be  equitable,  it  being  legal  and 
worth  as  much  as  the  creditor  loaned  or  the  debtor  received  ? — A.  1 
say  this:  The  debt  must  be  paid  in  the  dollars  of  the  government 
when  it  falls  due. 

Q.  74.  Suppose  the  dollar  of  the  government  to  be  412-J  grains  of  sil- 
ver, you  said  that  such  payment  was  legal;  now  I  ask  would  it  be 
equitable? — A.  You  ask,  in  effect,  whether  it  is  right  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  a  legal  tender  below  the  value  of  a  dollar? 

Q:  75.  Do  you  know  how  many  grains  there  were  originally  in  the- 
silver  dollar? — A.  I  think  3714-  grains  of  pure  silver. 
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Q.  76.  Upon  what  were  the  contracts  in  this  country  based  up  to  that 
time?  What  unit  of  value  was  in  use? — A.  The  dollar  was  the  unit  of 
value. 

Q.  77.  "What  unit  of  value  was  used  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? — A.  Pennsylvania  had  a  dollar 
worth  7s.  M. ;  New  York,  8s. ;  it  varied  in  different  States  before  the  act 
of  1792  was  passed. 

Q.  78.  Was  not  the  majority  of  contracts  based  upon  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were. 

Q.  79.  How  many  grains  of  pure  silver  were  in  the  Spanish  silver 
dollar?— A.  I  think  371£. 

Q.  80.  What  was  the  unit  standard  of  value  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  mint  law  of  1792  ? — A.  The  Spanish-American  dollar. 

Q.  81.  How  many  grains  of  silver  were  in  that  ? — A.  I  think  371£.  I 
know  the  effort  was  made  in  the  act  of  1792  to  hit  exactly  the  Spanish- 
American  dollar. 

Q.  82.  Then  the  object  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  framing  the  mint  act  of 
1792  was  not  to  create  a  new  dollar,  but  to  take  as  near  as  possible  the 
value  of  the  dollar  actually  in  circulation,  and  upon  which  contracts 
had  been  based? — A.  Unquestionably  so  5  the  actual  value. 

Q.  83.  The  amount  of  silver  in  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  exceeded  by 
three  or  four  grains  the  amount  prescribed  by  our  mint  act  of  1792.  You 
are  also  doubtless  aware  that  Mr.  Hamilton  fixed  371|  grains  as  the 
amount  of  pure  silver  in  our  dollar,  because  he  found  by  testing  a  large 
number  of  the  Spanish  dollars  which  were  in  circulation  in  this  country 
that  wear  had  so  reduced  their  average  weight — that  the  average  of  the 
pure  silver  in  them  was  371|  grains.  But  as  all  contracts  in  this  country 
prior  to  1792  had  been  based  upon  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  are  you  not 
obliged,  by  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  your  answers,  to  main- 
tain that  it  was  a  debasement  of  the  coinage  and  a  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  founders  of  our  republic  to  issue  a  dollar  reduced  to  '371^  grains  of 
pure  silver  ? — A.  It  was  wrong  in  itself. 

Q.  84.  But  was  it  wrong  if  that  amount  of  reduction  produced  a  dol- 
lar not  so  heavy  as  Spanish  law  required  a  dollar  to  be,  but  exactly  as 
heavy  as  the  Spanish  dollar  found  in  actual  use  and  on  which  all  con- 
tracts had  really  been  based  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was. 

Q.  85.  Now,  to  refer  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Bowen,  have  you  ever 
tested  by  experiment  the  relative  hardness  of  standard  silver  with  that 
of  standard  gold  ? — A.  Not  by  actual  experiment. 

Q.  £G.  Do  you  know  anything  by  experiment  about  the  relative  hard- 
ness or  susceptibility  to  abrasion  of  standard  gold  and  standard  sil- 
ver?— A.  Gold  is  the  softer  metal. 

Q.  87.  Pure  gold  is  softer  than  pure  silver,  but  do  you  know  how 
much  softer  gold  nine-tenths  fine  is  than  silver  nine-tenths  fine  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  88.  Unless  you  know  the  relative  hardness  of  the  two  metals  after 
they  are  alloyed  for  the  purpose  of  coinage,  can  you  tell  any  thing  about 
the  comparative  abrasion  of  gold  and  silver  coins? — A.  I  can  give  you 
the  results  of  a  great  many  experiments  made  at  the  mint  to  show 
what  the  abrasion  was. 

Q.  89.  Have  you  the  record  of  these  results  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I 
have  not,  and  I  cannot  state  now  what  they  are,  but  I  will  supply  them. 

Q.  90.  What  are  gold  and  silver  coins  used  for  in  the  world  ? — A.  As  a 
circulating  medium. 

Q.  91.  If  silver  coins  suffer  more  abrasion,  merely  because  they  are 
circulated  more  rapidly  and  are  used  in  a  greater  number  of  transac- 
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tions  than  gold  coins,  would  the  loss  of  the  public  from  abrasion  be  di- 
minished by  using  only  gold  coins  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating 
medium  ?  A  loss  from  abrasion,  which  is  in  any  event  unavoidable, 
would  thereby  be  shifted  from  silver  to  gold  ;  but  would  anything  bo 
gained  by  that  ? — A.  People  do  not  use  silver  as  carefully  as  they  use 
gold. 

Q.  92.  They  are  both  carried  about  and  used  as  necessity  requires  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  are  they  not  f — A.  They  are  ;  but  I  have  often  no- 
ticed persons  to  wrap  up  gold,  and  formerly  it  was  kept  in  silk  purses, 
whereas  silver  dollars,  half-dollars,  and  quarters  are  put  in  your  pocket 
together  with  your  keys  and  your  knife. 

Q.  93.  When  people  wrap  up  the  gold  dollar,  is  it  not  a  sign  that  they 
do  not  intend  it  for  ordinary  circulation  ? — A.  I  only  mentioned  the  fact 
to  show  that  there  might  be  naturally  a  little  more  abrasion  of  silver 
coins. 

Q.  94.  If  there  is  free  coinage  in  a  country,  every  person  having  a 
right  to  carry  his  bullion  to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined,  can  you  un- 
derstand how  coins  can  pass  for  more  than  the  metal  in  them  is  worth  ? 
— A.  I  referred  to  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  coin,  tbepistareens,  fips,and 
levies,  quarters,  and  half  dollars  in  circulation.  I  ascertained  after- 
ward, from  actual  experiment  in  the  mint,  that  the  wear  upon  these 
coins  had  produced  a  loss  of  weight  of  20  per  cent. 

Q.  95.  Under  what  law  were  they  circulated  in  this  country  ? — A.  I 
think  the  first  act  of  Congress  made  certain  foreign  coins  a  circulating 
medium,  predicated  upon  a  report  to  be  made  of  their  fineness  and 
weight  as  indicative  of  their  value. 

Q.  96i  What  amount  of  abrasion  was  tolerated  under  that  law  ? — -A. 
I  don't  think  anything  was  said  about  that ;  they  went  by  weight  and 
fineness. 

Q.  97.-  If  an  individual  was  not  obliged  to  take  them  except  by  weight, 
was  it  not  a  free  transaction  on  his  own  part  if  he  accepted  them  at  their 
nominal  value  ? — A.  Most  certainly.  There  was  no  compulsion  to  take 
them,  but  they  circulated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  their  nominal  value. 

Q.  98.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  prices  rose  a  little  on  account  of 
the  abrasion  of  the  coins  that  were  used  throughout  the  country  ? — A. 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  99.  What  damage,  then,  could  result  to  the  country  if  prices  rose 
in  proportion  as  the  coins  were  abraded  ? — A.  I  suppose  none. 

Q.  100.  Then  no  damage  resulted  ? — A.  I  suppose  not,  as  long  as  peo- 
ple would  take  them  freely. 

Q.  101.  Were  they  rejected  when  they  were  very  much  worn  ? — A. 
When  they  were  brought  to  the  mint  they  had  to  be  melted  down. 

Q.  102.  If  we  took  them  in  exchange  for  commodities,  we  did  so  with 
open  eyes  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  they  circulated  freely. 

Q.  103.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  law  making  the  foreign 
coins  which  you  have  enumerated  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value, 
or  at  a  value  stated  by  act  of  Congress  ? — A.  Eo,  sir;  I  think  there  was 
none,  except  that  they  were  to  be  received  at  the  mint  at  their  nominal 
value,  but  payment  for  them  at  the  mint  was  to  be  made  in  cents. 

Q.  104.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  ever  a  law  passed  making 
them  a  legal  tender  in  general  transactions  at  their  nominal  value  ? 
And  also  whether  any  provision  was  made  for  abrasion  or  for  its  rem- 
edy ? — A.  I  will  mention  that  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
that  very  subject  in  one  of  my  early  reports. 

Q.  105.  In  your  report  you  refer  to  certain  laws  then  in  existence  ? — 
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A.  Yes;  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  25,  and  to  that  of  March 
3,  1843.     These  coins  were  made  legal  tender  upon  certain  conditions. 

Q.  106.  Have  not  our  coinage  laws  always  protected  our  people  from 
any  compulsory  loss  by  the  abrasion  of  coins?  Do  not  these  laws  pre- 
scribe a  standard  weight  for  every  coin,  and  when  the  actual  variance 
from  it  exceeds  a  certain  percentage,  do  not  they  direct  that  such 
coin  shall  be  received,  not  at  its  nominal  value,  but  according  to  the 
real  amount  of  pure  metal  which  it  contains?— A.  Yes  ;  and  when  the 
metal  in  coins  is  reduced  by  wear  more  than  the  percentage  tolerated 
by  law,  then  they  circulate  at  their  nominal  values,  not  by  compulsion, 
but  by  the  free  consent  of  those  who  receive  them. 

Q.  107.  In  one  of  your  answers  to  Mr.  Bowen,  you  stated  that  you 
could  pay  a  debt  more  cheaply  in  subsidiary  silver  coins  than  in  green- 
backs. By  what  process  can  you  obtain  two  silver  half-dollars  more 
cheaply  than  one  greenback  dollar? — A.  When  speaking  of  "cheaper," 
1  referred  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material  of  which  the  subsidiary 
silver  coinage  is  composed.  The  metal  in  two  silver  half-dollars  is,  com- 
mercially, less  valuable  than  the  greenback  dollar  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  108.  Is  not  the  exchangeable  value  of  anything  governed  by  the 
cost  of  obtaining  it  ? — A.  I  speak  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver 
half-dollars. 

Q.  109.  What  do  you  mean  by  intrinsic  value  ? — A.  The  value  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  of  the  silver  in  two  half-dollars. 

Q.  110.  But  the  half-dollar,  although  manufactured  out  of  a  metal,  is 
a  coin.  Can  you  buy  two  half  dollars  in  the  market  for  less  than  you 
mustpay  for  a  greenback  dollar? — A.  It  is  only  valuable  as  a  metal; 
the  coin  is  the  sign  of  a  certain  thing  and  the  amount  of  metal  it  con- 
tains is  the  true  thing. 

Mr.  BOWEN  (to  the  Chairman).  Let  me  give  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. The  greenback  dollar  is  worth  01  cents  in  gold  at  the  present  time, 
and  with  91  cents  in  gold  I  can  buy  a  certain  amount  of  silver  in  the 
foreign  market  at  the  price  of  53  pence  per  ounce,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  With  a  fractional  silver  dollar  at  the  present  time  I  have  only  83 
cents  in  gold,  and  therefore  cannot  buy  as  much  silver  as  I  can  with  a, 
fractional  greenback  dollar. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (to  Mr.  Snowden).  Q.  111.  Is  any  one  obliged  in  this 
country  to  take  Canadian  silver  coins? — A.  3sTo,  sir  ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  112.  It  is  a  free  transaction  ? — A.  Entirely  free. 

Q.  113.  Are  you  in  favor  of  any  law  to  prevent  people  from  freely 
exchanging  their  commodities  with  those  of  other  countries'?— A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  114.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  as  able  to 
protect  themselves  as  the  people  of  other  countries  generally  are  ? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  115.  Do  you  mean  by  "passing  for  more  than  they  are  worth"  that 
our  people  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  exchange  for  Canadian  silver 
coins  more  than  thej7  are  worth,  or  more  than  they  can  get  in  exchange 
for  them  ? — A.  They  do  in  these  cases. 
By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  11G.  You  were  in  the  mint.    Have  you  had  occasion  to  find  out 
the  percentage  of  loss  in  wear  and  tear  by  handling  coins'? — A.  Yes; 
and  I  will  furnish  a  paper  on  that  subject. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  117.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bowen  receiving  coin  from  South  America 
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which  were  much  worn  and  abraded,  was  be  obliged  to  receive  them 
except  at  tbeir  weight  ? — A.  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  118.  Then  wherein  could  Mr.  Bowen  have  been  a  loser.in  the  trans- 
action ? — A.  We  have  a  maxim  that  whatever  a  man  does  voluntarily 
is  his  own  act,  of  which  he  cannot  complain  ;  in  other  words,  he  was  not 
forced  to  take  them. 

Q.  119.  When  he  chose  to  take  them,  was  it  not  because  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  by  taking  than  by  refusing  them  ? — A.  Perhaps  he  would 
submit  to  a  small  robbery  to  get  an  uncertain  debt. 

Q.  120.  Then  may  not  his  loss  have  been  caused  by  a  poor  debt  rather 
than  a  poor  coinage  ? — A.  Both,  perhaps. 

Q.  121.  If  the  government  should  authorize  silver  to  be  coined  into 
ingots  instead  of  coin,  and  receipts  to  be  issued,  in  the  form  of  notes 
suitable  for  circulation,  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  or  whatever  denomi- 
nation might  be  expressed  thereon,  for  such  ingots  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  subtreasuries  of  the  country,  on  the  basis  of  371£  grains 
of  pure  silver  to  the  dollar,  would  not  all  loss  by  abrasion  be  avoided, 
and  would  not  such  certificates  prove  as  convenient  a  money  as  gold  '! — 
A.  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  judicious  measure.  I  suggested  a  similar 
proposition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  November  4,  1857.  The 
certificates  would  pro  tanto  take  the  place  of  the  specie  and  would  avoid 
the  loss  incident  to  wear,  clipping,  and  other  injuries  to  coin  through 
circulation.  There  are  other  and  obvious  advantages  which  would  arise 
from  such  a  measure 

Q.  122.  Has  not  the  use  of  checks,  bank-notes,  and  other  devices  of  the 
credit  system,  as  well  as  the  facilities  furnished  by  railroads,  steam- 
boats, telegraphs,  &c ,  greatly  diminished  the  loss  by  abrasion  of  late 
years ! — A.  Yes ;  there  are  few  people  who  desire  to  make  payment  in 
specie,  especially  when  the  sums  are  large.  It  is  inconvenient  to  carry 
about  one's  person,  and  if  hoarded  in  the  house  it  is  insecure  and  often 
leads  to  robbery,  and  sometimes  even  to  murder.  If  people  have  con- 
fidence in  a  place  of  deposit  they  prefer  to  place  it  there  and  draw 
checks,  when  making  payments.  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this 
commission  my  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  a  "safe  treasury  and  sound 
currency,"  of  which  I  shall  furnish  a  copy  to  the  commission.  I  wish, 
also,  to  make  this  general  statement:  I  have  in  the  previous  part  of  my 
examination  expressed  a  preference,  under  all  circumstances,  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  double  standard,  and  I  now  add  that  1  think  it  would  be 
better  to  adj  ust  the  coinage  of  the  two  metals  to  the  present  proportionate 
value  of  these  metals  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  even  if  hereafter  there 
should  be  a  greater  or  a  less  divergence  from  their  present  relative  value. 
For  a  brief  period  one  of  them  may  become  more  valuable  as  bullion  than 
as  a  coin,  but  this  would  not  be  any  overruling  inconvenience.  Moreover 
it  would  probably  be  soon  corrected  by  the  progress  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. While  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  only  standard  has  many  well- 
known  advantages,  I  do  not  think  them  of  such  an  overruling  and  con- 
trolling nature  as  to  require  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  using  it 
merely  as  "change,"  and  not  as  "money."  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
money  of  the  United  States  should  consist  of  gold  and  silver;  and  this 
seems  also  to  be  required  by  our  Constitution,  both  metals  having  been 
used  concurrently  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world,  and  until  the 
example  was  set  in  a  contrary  direction  by  Great  Britain  in  181G.  The 
experience  of  ages  is  probably  better  than  modern  inventions. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  123.  You  have  stated  that  you  believed  that  the  extraordinary 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  which  has  recently  oc- 
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curred,  would  bo  only  temporary.  Now,  if  the  present  market  relation 
between  the  two  metals  is  likely  to  be  only  temporary  what  theory  of 
political  economy  or  equity  would  justify  this  government  in  establishing 
a  legal  relation  based  on  the  present  market  relation,  which  you  admit 
to  be  abnormal  and  only  temporary  I — A.  Because  you  must  legislate 
in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  facts  in  the  commercial  world. 


NEW  YORK,  October  31, 1876. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  in. 
Present:  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  George  Willard,  William  S.  Groes- 
beck,  Francis  Bowen. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  called  and  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  and  residence  ! — Answer.  I  am 
a  publisher,  and  I  reside  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  noticed  the  great  change  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  3.  Have  you  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
change  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  4.  Will  you  favor  the  commission  with  your  ideas  on  the  subject? — 
A.  The  leading  causes,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  actions  of  Germany,  of 
the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  and  of  other  countries,  and  the  cessation  of 
shipments  of  silver  to  India  on  account  of  the  large  drafts  which  are 
now  drawn  by  the  British  Government  in  the  form  of  tribute,  on  India, 
now  estimated  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum;  also  the  action  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  viz,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  the  demonetization  of  silver;  the  same  with 
the  German  empire  ;  the  limit  put  upon  the  coinage  of  silver  by  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  and  the  action  of  Holland  as  well. 

Q.  5.  What  has  Holland  done  ? — A.  She  has  introduced  the  double 
standard,  having  had,  heretofore,  a  single  silver  standard ;  and  this 
introduction  of  the  double  standard  is  viewed  as  a  transition,  a  step 
towards  a  single  gold  standard.  And  in  addition  to  these  causes,  is 
the  depression  of  business  all  over  Europe,  excepting  France.  A  fur- 
ther reason  is,  speculation  in  the  London  market — selling  gold  for  a 
fall,  and  selling  it  short. 

Q.  6.  Has  the  increased  production,  of  late  years,  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  western  slope  of  the  United  States  contributed  to  the  result;: 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent? — A.  The  production  of  the  silver-mines  on 
the  Pacific  slope  has  contributed  to  it;  but  the  effect  is  rather  moral 
than  physical.  The  moral  effects  of  this  whole  matter  are  not  to  be  lost 
out  of  sight  at  all.  The  importations  of  silver  into  England  from  the 
United  States  in  1875  were  the  smallest  that  have  taken  place  since 
18G9,  indicating  that  the  London  market  is  not  overwhelmed  by  any 
actual  large  arrival  of  silver  from  the  United  States.  British  imports 
of  silver  from  the  United  States  for  1875  were  but  £3,092,000. 

Q.  7.  Was  there  not  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate,  in  Europe,  of  the 
amount  of  silver  produced  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  there  was. 
Their  ideas  were  very  much  exaggerated,  in  my  opinion,  and  they  fail 
to  take  into  account  that  all  this  increased  production  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  what  I  understand  as  the  "  Comstock  Lode." 
17  P  s — VOL  ii 
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Q.  8.  When  the  wheat-crop  of  the  country  bids  fair  to  be  large,  does 
not  that  affect  the  price  of  the  stock  on  hand  ? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  9.  Before  the  new  crop  is  even  ready  for  market  ? — A.  Yes,  the 
effect  is  what  is  called  discounted — a  prospective  effect. 

Q.  10.  Do  you  believe  that  the  divergence  between  gold  and  silver  is 
partly  due  to  a  like  cause? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  11.  Is  this  divergence  attributable  entirely  to  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver;  or  is  it  in  part  due  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold? — A.  It  is 
largely  due  to  a  rise  in  gold,  on  account  of  the  decreased  production  of 
it  since  1853,  when  it  had  reached  its  maximum.  I  will  further  say  that 
the  question  of  the  double  standard  has  this  difficulty,  as  the  recent 
result  acts  like  a  tell-tale  to  show,  that  there  is  no  stability  in  any  stand- 
ard set  up  by  men,  especially  none  in  a  monetary  standard.  When  we 
have  these  two  metals,  and  they  diverge  from  each  other,  there  is  a 
means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  instability  in  the  standard, 
which  you  could  not  have  in  a  single  standard  ;  and  this  has  given  rise 
to  much  opposition  by  writers  on  the  subject,  to  the  double  standard. 

Q.  12.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  standard  of  value  in  the  same  sense 
that  we  have  one  of  weights  and  measures'? — A.  If  there  is  any  stand- 
ard of  value  it  is  not  in  coin,  but  in  money  of  account,  which  grows  out 
of  the  familiarity  of  men  with  coins. 

Q.  13.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  standard  of  value  out  of  any  com- 
modity, the  product  of  labor? — A.  No,  it  is  not.  I  do  not  consider 
any  money  which  passes  from  baud  to  hand  as  a  standard  of  value.  If 
there  is  any  such,  it  is  in  the  money  of  account,  which  grows  out  of  the 
familiarity  with  coins  as  we  become  familiar  with  distances,  weights,  or 
measures.  I  consider  coin  as  a  standard  of  payment,  but  not  of  value. 
In  this  I  differ  from  most  writers  of  the  day. 

Q.  14.  You  have  just  said  the  double  standard  served  as  a  tell-tale  to 
show  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  these  standards? — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  15.  If  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  establish  the  same  rela- 
tion of  value  between  the  two  metals,  and  make  each  a  full  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  would  a  variance  be  possible  in  such  relation? — A.  It 
never  would,  except  if  persons  went  into  the  money  market  and 
demanded  large  quantities  of  one  metal  or  the  other,  then  it  might  be 
necessary  to  pay  a  small  premium  in  order  to  collect  what  was  wanted 
of  that  particular  metal. 

Q.  16.  Would  there  be  any  likelihood  of  any  one  doing  such  a  thing, 
•when  one  metal  served  as  well  as  the  other? — A.  There  might  be  some 
difficulty  of  getting  it,  and  there  might,  perhaps,  be  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent,  premium.  For  instance,  suppose  England  to  go  into  the  French 
market,  and  (as  distinguished  writers  say)  distress  it  by  their  demand  for 
silver  to  send  to  India,  it  might  be  possible  that  the  Bank  of  France 
would  not  allow  a  million  of  dollars  to  go  to  the  man  who  demanded  it 
in  silver.  They  have  the  privilege  of  redeeming  their  notes  in  either 
gold  or  silver,  and  they  might  object  to  paying  in  silver,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  man  to  go  into  the  market,  but  that  would  be  only 
a  temporary  thing,  and  apply  solely  to  particular  transactions. 

Q.  17.  Recurring  to  my  original  question,  if  all  nations  were  operating 
under  the  double  standard,  and  with  the  same  relation  between  the  two 
metals,  what  could  be  the  object  of  such  a  demand  ? 

A.  There  could  be  but  little  object  except  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Q.  18.  And  if  all  nations  were  operating  under  the  double  standard, 
no  exigency,  requiring  one  nation  to  distress  the  money  market  of 
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another  as  in  the  case  you  supposed,  could  possibly  arise? — A.  No,  I 
think  not. 

Q.  19.  About  what  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is  estimated  to  be"  used 
by  the  arts  throughout  the  world  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  and  the  estimates 
are  very  wild  and  vary  largely  from  each  other.  Some  which  I  have 
recently  seen  in  regard  to  the  silver  used  in  England  seem  to  me  very 
small.  On  the  whole,  I  am  quite  unprepared  to  answer  your  question. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  recently  that  there  is  one  million  of  dollars  of  silver 
used  iu  the  manufacture  of  plate  in  Great  Britain.  I  have  been  told  by 
those  concerned  in  the  business  that  there  were  $5,000,000  or  86,000,000 
of  silver  used  in  this  country  annually.  I  suppose  that  $10,000,000  of 
both  gold  and  silver  would  be  quite  a  liberal  estimate  in  this  country 
for  all  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Q.  20.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  annually  in  the  arts 
throughout  the  world  is  fixed  by  the  highest  estimates,  I  believe,  at 
about  30  to  35  million  dollars  of  each  metal? — A.  There  is  a  very  large 
quantity  used  in  India. 

Q.  21.  How  much  gold  and  silver  respectively,  in  the  shape  of  bull- 
ion and  coin,  is  there  estimated  to  be  in  the  world  ? — A.  One  estimate 
makes  it  iu  the  shape  of  coin  $6,000,000,000  nearly  half  of  which  is 
silver. 

Q.  22.  That  would  make  $3,000,000,000  of  goldandabout  $3,000,000,000 
of  silver? — A.  Probably  a  little  less  silver  than  gold. 

Q.  23.  Estimating  the  amount  used  annually  in  the  arts  at  $30,000,000 
of  each  metal,  and  not  taking  into  consideration  current  production,  how 
many  years'  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  there  on  hand  ? — A.  Of 
silver  alone,  there  would  be  100  years'  supply. 

Q.  24.  How  much  of  gold  ?— A.  Probably  about  the  same  amount.  I 
think  this  is  an  outside  estimate. 

Q.  25.  What  variance  in  the  relation  of  the  two  metals  could  arise 
from  a  demand  for  the  arts  out  of  a  stock  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, at  the  present  rate,  independent  of  current  production,  for  a 
hundred  years'? — A.  There  could  be  no  variance,  if  there  were  about  the 
same  consumption  in  value  of  gold  as  of  silver. 

Q.  26.  Suppose  that  there  were  $30,000,000  of  silver  consumed  by  the 
arts  and  only  $10,000,000  of  gold,  what  difference  would  that  make,  if 
all  nations  had  established  a  uniform  relation  of  value  between  them, 
and  silver  performed  the  same  functions  as  gold  in  the  monetary  system 
of  the  world  ? — A.  There  would  be  no  immediate  difference,  but  finally 
there  would  be  in  certain  countries. 

Q.  27.  How  long,  iu  view  of  the  facts  stated,  would  it  be  until  the 
difference  became  apparent  ? — A.  It  would  be  apparent  iu  the  course  of 
a  few  years — within  ten  years  certainly,  if  there  was  no  production ;  and 
if  $30,000,000  of  silver  was  consumed  by  the  arts  and  only  $10,000,000 
of  gold,  silver  would  appreciate  sooner  in  value  in  certain  markets 
where  this  consumption  took  place. 

Q.  28.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, although  for  a  very  long  anterior  period  the  production  of  silver 
and  gold  had  been  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  no 
such  variance  of  relation  ever  occurred  ? — A.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for 
as  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  the  metals  was  established 
by  law  in  many  countries.  Undoubtedly  that  fact  served  to  check  and 
restrain  the  tendencies  to  variations  in  their  relative  market- values. 

Q.  29  Again,  after  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  when 
about  $2,000,000,000  of  gold  were  added  to  the  stock  of  the  world,  why 
was  scarcely  any  variation  noticed  ? — A.  That  was  owing  to  the  legal- 
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tender  relation  of  one  metal  to  the  other ;  and  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  force  of  legal-tender  laws,  that  the  legislative  bodies  enacting  them 
set  in  operation  the  greatest  force  that  exists  in  society,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  association  of  men  with  their  fellow-men  and  their  need 
for  a  tender. 

Q.  30.  Would  not  the  use  of  credit  precede  the  need  of  tender  ! — A* 
You  mean  in  the  early  stages  of  society  ? 

Q.  31.  At  any  stage? — A.  No;  in  the  early  stages  of  society  very 
little  credit  exists. 

Q.  32.  And  very  little  tender  too.? — A.  Barter  is  resorted  to  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  world. 

Q.  33.  Have  you  reflected  upon  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  theory 
of  money  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  34.  The  increase  and  decrease  of  money  within  a  given  time? — A. 
I  have. 

Q.  35.  What  is  the  effect  of  an  increasing  amount  of  money  ? — A.  It 
is  to  increase  the  power  of  association  among  men,  and  to  work  out 
their  freedom.  To  decrease  money  is  to  diminish  that  power  of  associ- 
ation. If  you  could  sever  any  body  of  men  from  their  association  with 
their  fellow-men,  you  would  have  slaves  on  the  one  side  and  millionaires 
on  the  other.  Give  me  control  of  the  monetary  instrument  of  a  country 
and  I  will  undertake  to  enslave  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that 
country. 

Q.  36.  With  regard  to  property,  what  is  the  effect  of  an  increasing 
value  in  money  upon  it  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  property  ;  real 
estate  ? 

Q.  37.  I  mean  all  those  things  which  tend  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  man;  does  an  increase  of  money  lead  to  the  concentration  of 
property  in  a  few  hands  »r  its  distribution  among  the  many? — A.  It 
tends  toward  distribution. 

Q.  38.  What  is  the  effect  of  decreasing  money  ? — A.  It  tends  toward 
concentration.  For  instance,  on  the  one  hand  the  power  of  association 
is  increased  among  a  majority  of  a  people  and  they  are  enabled  to  get  a 
share  in  the  distribution,  while  on  the  other  hand,  their  power  is  cut  off, 
the  sheriff  comes  and  sweeps  off  what  they  have  accumulated,  and  re- 
duces them  to  beggary. 

Q.  39.  Whatever  the  actual  amount  of  money  at  any  given  time  may 
be,  must  not  its  decrease  bring  about  unfavorable  results  ? — A.  Let  me 
say  that  nearly  all  legislation  throughout  the  world  has  been  to  limit 
arbitrarily  the  amount  of  money,  and  that  in  most  countries  increasing 
that  amount  is  starting  from  an  abnormally  low  point  created  by  law. 

Q.  40.  As  population  increases  and  society  moves  on,  will  not  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  prove  a  hiiiderauce  ? — A.  If  society  needs  more  means 
they  might  possibly  find  them  in  the  credit  system.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  an  amount  of  money  in  any  community  to  be  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed.  Society  will  not,  however,  permanently  take  any 
more  money  than  it  needs,  any  more  than  it  will  take  more  postage- 
stamps,  or  plows,  or  harrows,  or  railroad-cars  than  are  needed. 

Q.  41.  Will  not  plows,  harrows,  or  postage-stamps  always  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  at  one  time  as  at  another  ? — A.  No;  because  they 
may  not  be  employed  all  the  time. 

Q.  42.  If  employed,  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  service  or 
amount  of  work  always  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  43.  Is  money  also  capable  of  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  at 
all  times  ? — A.  It  is  always  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  ;  capable 
always  of  making  exchanges  to  the  amount  which  is  represented  by 
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itself  in  dollars,  pounds,  or  other  denominations  of  money,  although  it 
may  circulate  more  rapidly  at  one  time  or  in  one  place  than  at  OK  in 
another. 

Q.  44.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  money  in  a  country,  will  not  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  prices  follow,which  in  turn  will  lead  to  the  need  of  more 
money? — A.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  45.  Would  not  this  be  the  necessary  result,  unless  money  should 
lie  idle? — A.  One  of  the  effects,  and  the  first  effect,  would  be  to  bring 
down  the  rate  of  interest,  and  another  would  be  to  increase  machinery 
and  the  power  of  conversion  and  thus  to  decrease  the  prices  of  finished 
commodities. 

Q.  46.  Are  the  causes  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  temporary  or  permanent  ? — A.  Most  decidedly,  temporary.  The 
German  government  up  to  June  30, 1876,  had  retired  $118,000,000  of 
silver  coin ;  had  coined,  up  to  September  30,  1876,  about  $79,000,000 
of  subsidiary  silver  coin  ;  had  thrown  upon  the  market,  up  to  April 
20,  1876,  $30,000,000,  and  had  by  law  limited  the  subsidiary  coinage 
to  $100,000,000,  when  the  silver  coins  at  the  time  were  from  $220,000,000 
to  $300,000,000  (variously  estimated).  Now,  the  moral  effect  of  that 
has  been  immense;  it  has  been  greater  than  the  final  and  real  effect 
will  be,  and  it  has  grven  an  opportunity  to  speculation  which  has  been 
availed  of  to  the  fullest  extent.  But  the  German  government  has  just 
discovered  that  the  subsidiary  coinage  of  $100,000,000  is  not  enough,  and 
it  will  bring  in  a  bill  for  an  increase  immediately. 

Q.  47.  How  do  you  learn  this  ? — A.  From  the  London  "  Economist." 
It  will  bring  in  immediately  a  bill  providing  for  an  addition  of  from 
$50,000,000  to  $57,000,000,  the  proposed  amount  to  be  630,000,000,  marks, 
or  $157,000,000.  Parliament  assembled  yesterday,  and  this  bill  will  be 
among  the  very  first  to  be  introduced,  making  the  subsidiary  coinage 
$157 ,000,000,  against  probably  $220,000,000  of  the  old  coinage ;  so  that  the 
difference  .to  be  thrown  on  the  market  is  only  $63,000,000.  Then,  in 
France,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  the  parties  advocating  the  double 
standard  have  regained  their  ground  in  the  controversy,  not  (in  my 
opinion)  by  mere  force  of  argument,  but  by  the  surroundings  in  Europe. 
They  begin  in  Belgium  to  discover  that  so  far  from  having  too  much 
much  silver  coin,  they  have  rather  a  scarcity.  My  authority  for  this 
statement  is  Goschen's  report. 

Q.  48.  Can  you  give  us  your  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  is 
a  movement  in  France  in  favor  of  the  double  standard? — A.  Ernest 
Seyd.  It  is  on  page  93  of  his  new  book  on  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
To  continue:  The  influence  of  the  American  mines  was,  as  I  said  before, 
more  moral  than  material,  and  that  is  likely  to  pass  away.  Specula- 
tion, by  driving  down  silver  to  46fd.  per  ounce,  which  was  its  lowest 
point,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  on  a  sort  of  panic  among  the  nations 
of  the  Latin  Union.  Now  that  a  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  silver 
is  worth  53£d.,  this  will  have  decidedly  its  moral  effect.  Then,  still  fur- 
ther, the  disastrous  condition  into  which  Germany  has  brought  her  af- 
fairs, largely  due  to  her  action  on  the  silver  question,  will  undoubtedly 
open,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already,  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  Latin 
Union  to  the  inexpediency  of  following  in  that  direction. 

Q.  49.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  Holland  in  this  connection  ? — A. 
Nothing,  beyond  the  facts  of  her  remouetizing  gold  by  introducing  the 
doable  standard  and  of  her  refusing  to  coin  silver  for  individual  account. 
All  this  has  tended  in  the  same  direction,  viz,  to  intensify  the  panic, 
and  to  induce  the  people  of  Europe,  who  have  silver  as  a  full  legal- tender 
to  think  that  their  monetary  system  is  to  be  thrown  into  confusion. 
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Q.  50.  Would  not  the  action  of  Holland,  to  re-establish  the  double 
standard  at  the  same  relation  between  the  two  metals  as  that  fixed  by 
the  Latin  Union,  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  Union  in  its  present 
policy  ? — A.  It  would,  if  Holland  had  announced  that  she  really  meant  to 
maintain. the  double  standard  permanently,  and  not  to  make  use  of  it 
us  a  mere  transition  step  to  a  single  gold  standard.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  a  large  party  in  Holland  intend  finally  to  demonetize  silver. 

Q.  51.  Do  you  regard  the  action  of  Holland  in  reinonetizing  gold 
and  adopting  the  double  standard  as  a  threat  against  silver,  much 
the  same  as  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  remonetizing  silver  and 
adopting  the  double  standard  might  be  regarded  as  an  encouragement 
to  silver? — A.  Very  much  the  same,  but  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel. 
If  Holland  had  done  it  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  discussion  about 
the  demonetization  of  silver,  it  would  not  have  produced  a  ripple. 

Q.  52.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  be 
affected  by  the  remonetizatiou  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  resumption  of  specie  payments'? — A.  I  believe  it  would  bring  up 
silver  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  Europe  before  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man Government. 

Q.  53.  What  relation  should  be  established  as  the  proper  relation  of 
value  between  gold  and  silver  in  the  reuionetization  of  silver  by  this 
country  ? — A.  It  should  be  15£  to  1,  because  this  is  the  general  relation 
established  in  Europe. 

Q.  54.  Would  resumption  of  specie  payments  be  more  facilitated  by 
adopting  a  single  gold  standard  or  the  double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  ? — A.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  facilitated  by  the  double  standard. 

Q.  55.  If  we  should  establish  the  double  standard,  would  it  have  the 
effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy.  Belgium,  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  Latin  Union,  and  Austria,  Russia,  Holland,  Mexico,  Asia,  and  South 
America  in  their  policy  of  employing  silver  as  an  unlimited  legal 
tender ? — A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  56.  If  silver  was  abandoned  as  an  unlimited  tender  in  Europe  and 
America,  would  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  together  with 
current  supplies  from  the  mines,  be  sufficient  to  maintain  existing  prices 
and  commercial  credits,  and  permit,  without  retardation,  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce? — A.  It  would  not  be  so  at  all ;  and,  still 
further,  even  if  silver  is  retained,  the  production  of  the  two  metals  is 
not  so  great  as  it  was  in  1867.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  not  compensated  for  the  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  even  without  going  back  further  than  1867,  long  after  the 
highest  point  of  the  gold  production  had  been  reached,  which  was  in 
1853,  according  to  the  Westminster  Eeview  and  the  Journal  des 
Economistes  (page  479).  The  production  of  gold  in  1867  was  $110,- 
000,000,  and  of  silver  $54,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $170,000,000  while 
in  1875  it  was  of  gold  $97,500,000,  and  of  silver  $62,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  $159,500,000. 

Q.  57.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  for  the  changes  in  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  you  mention  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union;  will  you 
please  state  what  that  action  was  ? — A.  Since  1873  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union  has  allowed  simply  a  limited  amount  of  silver  coinage  to  each  of 
the  nations  of  the  union,  as  follows: 

In  1874  :  Francs. 

Belgium 12,000,000 

France 60,000,000 

Italy  (ordinary,  40;  extra,  20  millions) 60,000,000 

Switzerland 8,000,000 
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In  1875 :  Francs. 

Belgrium •- 15,000,000 

France 75,000,000 

Italy .' 50,000,000 

Switzerland ..^ 10,000,000 

In  1876: 

Belgium ,...  10,800,000 

France 54,000,000 

Italy 36,000,000 

Switzerland 7,200,000 


Total  1874,  1875,  and  1876.. 398,000,000 

Q.  58.  Did  anything  else  occur  in  1876  in  relation  to  the  coinage  of  the 
Latin  Union  ? — A.  During  the  past  summer  the  coinage  of  silver  in 
France  was  entirely  suspended. 

Q.  59.  Do  you  know  of  any  mint  in  Europe  where  the  holders  of  sil- 
ver bullion  can  get  it  coined  on  demand,  as  was  formerly  the  case  at 
nearly  all  the  mints  of  the  world  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  GO.  How  are  the  s  ock  of  silver  bullion  on  hand  and  the  current  sup- 
plies affected  by  the  absence  of  all  facilities  for  coinage? — A.  They  are 
reduced  to  mere  commodities.  The  stock  on  hand  as  well  as  the  cur- 
rent supply  of  silver  must  seek  markets  like  other  commodities. 

Q.  Cl.  Do  you  know  of  any  previous  period  of  history  since  gold  and 
silver  coins  came  to  be  used  as  money  when  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isted ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  62.  Can  you  give  us  the  latest  estimates  of  the  amount  of  metallic 
money  in  the  Latin  Union  and  Holland  ? — A.  In  France  there  is  the  gold 
and  silver,  estimated  variously  at  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $1,200,000,000. 
In  Italy  there  is  scarcely  any  coin ;  in  1866  it  was  estimated  at 
$200,000,000,  but  at  present  it  is  very  little. 

Q.  63.  Why  does  Italy  still  continue  to  coin  silver  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  agreement  of  the  Latin  Union  ?— A.  She  uses  it  mainly 
in  her  trade  with  France.  Of  Belgium  I  have  no  estimate,  except  what 
there  is  in  the  possesssion  of  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium.  I  have 
never  seen  an  estimate  either  of  Belgium  or  Switzerland. 

Q.  64.  What  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coin  in  Belgium 
and  Switzerland  ?— A.  I  should  think  about  $250,000,000  for  Belgium  and 
$150,000,000  for  Switzerland. 

Q.  65.  Now,  as  to  Greece  and  Koumania  ? — A.  They  have  very  little 
money  there,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Q.  66.  Then  as  to  Holland  ?— A.  I  suppose  about  $200,000,000. 

Q.  67.  And  how  much  would  be  about  the  total  in  all  these  coun- 
tries?—A.  About  $1,600,000,000  or  $1,800,000,000. 

Q.  68.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  amount  of  silver  necessary  annually 
to  adjust  the  balances  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  world? — A. 
No;  I  cannot  give  you  that.  I  have  seen  one  statement  about  it,  but 
I  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  69.  If  the  annual  production  of  silver  is  $70,000,000,  and  if  the  an- 
nual demand  for  silver  in  the  arts  and  for  the  Eastern  trade  should 
not  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  the  mints  of  the  Western  world  should 
be  closed  to  its  coinage,  what  effect  would  the  surplus  of  $20,000,000 
have  upon  the  market1? — A.  The  first  effect  would  be  to  bring  down  its 
price  probably  very  much  lower  than  any  prices  have  been  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  next  effect  would  be  to  close  a  large  number  of  mines.. 

Q.  70.  Now,  suppose  that  the  mints  of  the  countries  mentioned,  which 
have  a  circulation  of  $1,600,000,000  of  specie,  were  open  to  the  free  coin- 
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age  of  silver,  what  effect  would  it  have? — A.  It  would  restore  the  price 
of  silver  at  once ;  indeed,  the  mere  announcement  of  it  would. 

Q.  71.  Are  any  of  the  mints  of  the  Western  world  closed  against  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  ? — A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  72.  During  the  great  yield  of  California  and  Australia,  when  the 
annual  production  of  gold  was  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  was 
its  coinage  interdicted  or  restricted1? — A.  With  exceptions  of  small 
importance,  no  mints  in  the  Western  world,  which  had  been  open  to 
gold  before  the  California  discoveries,  were  closed  to  it  afterward. 
One  of  these  exceptions  was  Belgium,  which  closed  its  mint  to  gold  for 
about  two  years.  Another  was  Germany,  which  demonetized  gold  in 
1857,  but  it  had  never  had  prior  to  that  much  gold  in  circulation.  Hol- 
land, which  was  a  single-standard  country,  about  1847  left  its  mint  open 
to  gold,  but  as  gold  coins  only  passed  at  their  market- value  and  were 
not  a  legal  tender,  the  amount  deposited  for  coinage  was  insignificant 
in  the  extreme  ;  not  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  several  years. 
The  mints  of  all  the  great  commercial  countries — France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States — and  of  substantially  all  other  countries  except  a 
few  which  had  long  been  on  the  single  silver  standard,  remained  open 
to  gold  during  the  great  yield  of  California  and  Australia. 

Q.  73.  If  the  mints  of  Europe  had  been  open  to  the  free  coinage  and 
circulation  of  silver  during  the  late  increased  production  of  silver  as 
they  were  to  gold  during  the  period  of  its  greatly  increased  production, 
would  there  have  been  any  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  ? — A.  None  whatever,  not  a  particle,  for  the  reason  that  gold  and 
silver,  at  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  would  have  both  been  legal- 
tenders,  and  therefore  equally  good  for  all  payments  and  for  bank  reserves. 

Q.  74.  If  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  an  important  nation  can 
diminish  its  use  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  serious  decline  in  its 
value  will  not  the  monetization  of  gold  by  such  a  nation  increase  its  use 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  material  appreciation  of  its  value  ? — A. 
Yes,  it  will. 

Q.  75.  Would  it  be  beneficial  or  otherwise  for  the  United  States  to 
re-establish  the  silver  dollar  at  412£  grains  and  make  it  an  unlimited 
legal  tender  ? — A.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  our-government,  by  enabling 
it  to  collect  duties  and  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  its  bonds  in 
silver,  which  otherwise  it  would  have  to  pay  in  gold. 

Q.  76.  Apart  from  that  consideration,  would  the  effect  of  re-establish- 
ing the  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains,  coupled  with  specie  resumption, 
prove  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  country? — A.  It  would  better  enable  us  to  maintain  specie  pay- 
ments than  if  we  were  entirely  dependent  upon  gold. 

Q.  77.  Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  gold  and  the  struggle 
constantly  going  on  among  the  gold-using  nations  to  reiain  a  sufficient 
amount  for  their  own  purposes,  is  it  possible  for  this  country  to  resume 
in  gold  alone  ? — A.  No ;  nor  could  we  maintain  specie  payments  perma- 
nently in  gold  and  silver  together. 

Q.  78.  Upon  what  facts  do  you  base  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  to  maintain  specie  payments  permanently 
in  gold  and  silver  together  1 — A.  Because  their  amount  in  the  country 
is  not  sufficient.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  we  would  have  no  more  control  over  the  demands  for 
specie  which  they  make  upon  us  than  we  have  over  the  day  or  hour  of 
our  natural  death. 

Q.  79.  If  the  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains  was  remonetized  and  made 
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an  unlimited  legal  tender,  would  any  class  of  our  citizens  have  reason  to 
complain  in  law  or  equity  ? — A.  No;  they  would  not. 

Q.  80.  Since  the  nations  of  the  world  still  cling  to  the  precious 
metals  as  the  base  of  their  monetary  systems,  would  it  not  be  beneficial, 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  to  make  that  base  as  broad  as  possi- 
ble1?— A.  In  putting  that  question,  do  you  contemplate  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  ? 

Q.  81.  Certainly.  All  these  questions  are  put  with  a  view  to  that, 
resumption  being  a  branch  of  our  discussion. — A.  I  answer,  then,  that 
silver  remonetization  would  be  beneficial,  but  I  think  mainly  for  the 
government ;  and  for  the  reason  that  we  would  be  bound  to  break  down 
sooner  or  later  under  resumption. 

Q.  82.  The  question  is  not  as  to  whether  we  can  maintain  resumption 
after  we  have  once  resumed  under  any  standard,  but  whether  resump- 
tion can  be  brought  about  with  less  detriment  to  the  industrial  and 
material  interests  of  the  country  by  the  adoption  of  the  double  stand- 
ard than  by  the  single  gold  standard? — A.  Yes;  resumption  with  both 
metals  is  more  practicable  and  would  be  less  injurious  than  wittuone, 
but  any  resumption  of  specie  payments  must  be  ruinous  to  the  people 
and  the  civilization  of  the  country.  • 

Q.  83.  How  much  gold  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  in  the  Treasury 
and  the  banks  and  in  'the  hands  of  the  people  to  justify  an  attempt 
to  resume  in  gold? — A.  $500,000,000;  the  Bank  of  France  has  over 
$400,000,000,  and  does  not  resume;  she  has  at  least  $425,000,000. 

Q.  84.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us,  with  anything  at  our  disposal, 
bonds  or  otherwise,  to  import  within  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  say 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  $500,000,000  in  gold  ? — A.  No ;  nor  in  one 
hundred  years,  to  import  and  keep  that  sum  in  gold. 

Q.  85.  If  it  should  be  settled  that  the  public  debt,  as  well  as  the  debts 
of  the  States,  cities,  and  corporations,  are  payable  in  gold  alone,  would 
it  be  wise,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for  the  United  States  to  take  any  step 
that  would  add  to  the  demand  for  gold  ? — A.  It  would  not. 

Q.  86.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  value  of  gold  of  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  the  United  States  in  gold? — A.  It  would  largely 
raise  the  value  of  gold.  This  increase  in  its  value  would  be  shown  by 
the  shrinkage  in  property  of  every  description  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  87.  You  mean  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  labor  and  its  products  as 
compared  with  gold? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would  be  the  greatest  dis- 
aster that  ever  befell  mankind  isince  the  fall  of  man. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  : 

Q.  88.  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination  that  the 
largely  increased  supply  of  gold  caused  by  the  California  and  Austra- 
lian mines,  since  1850,  had  not  produced  any  perceptible  effect  upou  its 
value,  did  you  not  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  89.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  produced  en  the  value  of 
gold  by  that  large  increase? — A.  Compared  with  what? 

Q.  90.  With  the  prices  of  commodities  generally. — A.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  deceptive,  and  nothing  about  which  people  run  so  far  astray,  in 
my  opinion,  as  the  examination  of  prices.  The  prices  given  by  Tooke, 
for  instance,  are  almost  all  of  raw  materials.  In  advancing  civilization 
the  tendency  of  raw  materials  is  upward.  This  is  an  evidence  of  grow- 
ing civilization  and  of  freedom  among  mankind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prices  of  finished  commodities,  where  machinery  intervenes,  is  down- 
ward. Any  statement  of  prices  which  merely  includes  the  prices  of  raw. 
materials  is  fallacious,  and  arguments  drawn  from  them  are  deceptive 
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and  rninous  to  mankind.  The  tendency  of  commodities  for  the  time 
being,  when  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  circulating  medium,  (which 
means  an  increased  power  of  association  among  mankind,)  is  undoubt- 
edly upward,  but  as  we  advance  on  the  road,  and  as  the  price  of  labor 
increases,  labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced,  and  the  prices  of  fin- 
ished commodities  come  down. 

Q.  91.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  increased  supply  of  gold  from  the 
Australian  and  California  mines  have  any  perceptible  eft'ect  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities  generally? — A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  92.  Do  you  mean  an  effect  limited  to  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent.? 
— A.  There  is  no  percentage  that  runs  throughout  all  commodities. 

Q.  93.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Je von s's  work  on  "  The  Decline  of 
Gold"? — A.  No;  I  have  never  read  it,  but  I  know  his  ideas. 

Q.  94.  I  am  speaking  of  the  facts  stated  in  his  book ;  he  compared 
first  the  values  of  forty  different  commodities,  and  afterward  the  values 
of  seventy,  selecting  those  most  generally  in  use.  Comparing  their 
prices — the  average  prices  for  a  series  of  years — he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, I  beUeve,  that  gold  had  fallen  in  value  relative  to  the  prices  of 
commodities  generally,  from  nine  to  sixteen  per  cent,  before  1868. — A. 
Yes ;  but,  then,  suppose  he  did  do- that;  this  proves  that  man  had  riseu 
just  as  much  as  it  proves  that  gold  had  fallen. 

Q.  95.  I«  it  conceivable  that  of  forty  and  seventy  commodities,  mak- 
ing one  hundred  and  ten  comuiodities  in  general  use  by  mankind, 
selected  from  those  most  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  man,  the  prices 
should  have  risen  between  1850  and  1868,  unless  there  had  been  a  great 
change  in  the  value  of  gold? — A.  It  might  prove  that  there  was  an  in- 
creased power  of  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  people;  it  might  also 
prove  that  man  had  risen  in  comparison  with  the  accumulations  of  the 
past. 

Q.  96.  The  period  is  eighteen  years,  and  you  think  that  one  hundred 
and  ten  commodities  may  have  risen  in  price,  from  the  cause  that  you 
assign  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  97.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  point.  In  your  opinion, 
500  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  would  be  needed  in  order  to  enable  this 
country  to  resume  specie  payments.  How  large  is  the  amount  of 
paper  currency  which  could  be  offered  for  redemption? — A.  About  750 
millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  98.  Is  not  this  currency  diffused  over  the  whole  United  States? — 
A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  99.  How  large  a  portion  of  that  currency  do  you  think  might  be 
offered  for  redemption  to  the  Treasury  in  one  day  ? — A.  I  atn  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  this  question. 

Q.  100.  How  large  a  portion  of  it  might  be  presented  for  redemption 
in  one  week  without  disturbing  the  course  of  the  markets  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  banks  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  101.  Is  it  probable  that  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  it  could  bo 
presented  within  one  week  ? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  102.  One-fiftieth  part  of  750  millions  is  15  millions,  and  these  being 
presented  and  redeemed  in  one  week,  60  millions  might  be  presented 
in  four  weeks  ? — A.  Yes,  there  might  be. 

Q.  103.  Then,  60  millions  in  gold  in  the  Treasury  would  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  resumption  four  weeks,  or  a  month  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  104.  Could  not  the  United  States  buy  back  these  60  millions 
during  that  month  ? — A.  No ;  because  a  large  part  would  doubtless 
soon  be  diffused  over  the  country. 

Q.  105.  Could  they  not,  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  sell 
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their  5  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  bonds  within  one  month  to  the  amount 
of  GO  million  dollars  ? — A.  And  get  specie  for  them  ? 

Q.  106.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  could  get  the  specie. 

Q.  107.  According  to  present  indications,  could  they  not  within  one 
mouth  sell  5  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  60  millions  in  the  markets 
of  this  country  and  of  England  ? — A.  They  would  not  get  specie  for  them 
if  sold  in  England,  supposing  even  they  did  sell  them. 

Q.  108.  Supposing  it  was  possible  to  borrow  60  millions  per  month, 
would  so  large  a  sum  as  500  millions  be  required  in  order  to  enable  this 
country  to  resume  specie  payments'? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  109.  In  fact,  would  not  100  millions  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  at  any 
time  be  a  sufficient  stock  to  warrant  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
you  having  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  paper  would  not  be  pre- 
senter for  redemption  in  gold  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  60  millions 
in  a  month  I — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  100  millions  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  110.  You  think  60  millions  of-5  percent,  bonds  could  not  be  sold  at 
par  in  the  market,  either  of  Europe  or  this  country,  or  both,  within  four 
weeks.  How  large  an  amount  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  do  you  think  could  be 
sold  for  gold  in  that  time  ? — A.  I  think  60  millions  of  such  bonds  might 
be  sold  in  the  English  market  possibly,  but  you  would  not  get  the  60 
millions  in  gold.  Mr.  Boutwell  undertook  to  draw  21  millious  of  gold 
from  England,  and  they  gave  him  notice,  "  Hands  off,  or  we  will  break 
up  your  contract."  When  England  was  obliged  to  pay  us  15£  millions 
of  dollars  under  the  Geneva  award,  they  took  about  six  months  to  trans- 
fer it  in  securities,  because  the  minister  of  finance  in  England  was 
told,  "  If  you  undertake  to  transfer  15J  millious  of  gold  to  the  United 
States,  at  one  time,  you  will  bring  on  a  commercial  crisis.'7 

Q.  111.  Without  going  iuto  reasons,  please  tell  us  how  much  gold  at 
present,  in  your  opinion,  is  in  the  United  States,  in  coin  or  bullion,  over 
and  above  the  amount  in  the  Treasury.— -A..  I  do  not  suppose  there  are 
25  millions. 

Q.  112.  Do  you  recollect  the  amount  of  gold  now  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  and  the  official  figures  do  not  show  it  cor- 
rectly. What  is  called  gold  in  those  figures  consists,  in  part,  of  coupons, 
bonds,  and  gold-notes ;  the  larger  part  of  the  duties  paid  in  New  York 
being  in  gold  notes. 

Q.  113.  Making  allowance  for  facts  of  that  kind,  what  in  your  opin- 
ion has  been  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  treasury  during  the  last  three 
months? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that,  not  having  examined  the  figures 
lately,  and  I  have  no  way  of  getting  at  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  for  the 
reason  that  these  returns  are  the  mere  figures  of  book  accounts. 

Q.  114.  If  there  were  5.0  millions  of  gold  in  the  treasury  and  25  mill- 
ions in  the  hands  of  the  people,  then  there  would  be  a  stock  of  gold 
already  in  the  country,  amounting  to  75  millions  of  dollars  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  115.  That  would  suffice  for  the  redemption  of  our  paper  money  for 
a  month  and  a  quarter,  at  the  rate  of  60  millions  per  month? — A.  Yes; 
for  about  five  weeks. 

Q.  116.  The  people  thus  receiving  75  millious  in  gold  in  place  of  25 
millions  they  had  before,  would  it  not  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  to 
sell  5  per  cent,  bonds,  even  in  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  50  or 
60  millions,  without  creating  disturbance  in  the  market? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  117.  Do  you  know  of  any  process  by  which,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sumption, we  could  possess  ourselves  of  the  entire  circulating  medium 
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of  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  We  could  not  get  possession  of  it  in  any  con- 
ceivable waj\  If  we  should  try  to  sell  bonds  there,  they  would  soon 
close  their  market  if  we  should  demand  payment  in  coin. 

Q.  118.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of.  interest  on  the  Pacific 
coast  scarcely  ever  falls  below  10'per  cent.,  would  a  5  per  cent,  bond 
draw  gold  from  there  ? — A.  No  ;  it  would  not. 

Q.  119.  Do  you  know  how  much  gold  was  ever  drawn  to  this  country 
in  any  one  month  by  the  sale  of  bonds? — A.  No;  I  do  not;  but  it  is 
amazingly  small. 

Q.  120.  In  our  present  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  bonds,  known  as  the 
4£  per  cent,  loan,  is  there  any  transfer  of  gold  whatever  to  the  United 
States  ? — A.  There  is  a  trifling  amount  about  which  there  has  been  made 
a  tremendous  noise  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  121.  What  amount  do  you  think  has  really  been  brought  into  the 
country? — A.  Probably  a  couple  of  million  of  dollars:  a  mere  child's 
play;  moreover,  it  is  but  temporary,  for  it  will  go  back  again,  owing  to 
the  prostrate  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Q.  122.  Besides  the  amount  of  gold  required  by  the  government,  in 
case  of  resumption,  would  not  every  bank  in  the  country  need  more  or 
less  to  meet  the  local  demand  ?— A.  Yes ;  they  must  undoubtedly  pre- 
pare for  that. 

Q.  123.  In  ordinary  times  in  this  country,  can  a  bank  maintain  specie 
payments  with  a  specie  reserve  of  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  its  circula- 
tion and  deposits  ? — A.  No ;  not  with  any  amount  less  than  25  per  cent. 
By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  124.  What  effect  in  your  opinion  would  the  immediate  resumption 
of  specie  payment  in  our  country  have  upon  the  prices  of  commodities? 
— A.  A  very  depressing  effect.  The  redemption  of  the  legal-tender 
notes,  and  the  bank-notes  in  specie  would  substitute  a  money  capable  of 
export  in  lieu  of  one  which  was  not;  besides  this,  the  banks  would  con- 
tract their  loans  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  a  safe  position. 

Q.  125.  Do  you  think  the  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  be  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  legal-tender  and  the 
gold  dollar? — A.  O,  yes;  it  would  be  greater. 

Q.  126.  Upon  what  facts  or  views  do  you  base  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  greater? — A.  Upon  the  fact  that  it  would  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  great  uncertainty  into  all  business;  it  would  drive  the  banks 
to  a  contraction  of  their  loans,  in  order  to  be  safe,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment should  hold  out  long  enough,  this  condition  would  be  intensified 
from  day  to  day. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  : 

Q.  127.  Did  you  say  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination  that  you 
thought  it  advisable  and  expedient  to  issue  the  silver  dollar  weighing 
412£  grains  ?  At  the  present  price  of  53£$.  per  ounce,  what  would  be 
the  gold  value  of  a  silver  dollar  ? — A.  Eighty-nine  and  one-half  cents 
in  gold. 

Q.  128.  The  present  value  of  a  greenback  dollar  is  about  91  cents  in 
gold?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  129.  Then  the  silver  dollar  which  you  recommend  to  coin  and  issue 
would  be  actually  less  valuable  than  the  greenback  dollar? — A.  Yes, 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made  would  be,  but  I  do  not  attribute  any 
importance  to  that;  the  fact  of  its  being  a  legal  tender  is  all  there  is  in 
it.  There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  France  or  Germany  in  silver  coinage  ; 
no  one  refuses  to  take  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  what  the  price  of  silver  is,  because  there  is  the  stamp  of 
the  government  on  the  five-franc  piece  and  the  thaler  piece,  backed  by 
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law  which  makes  it  a  legal  teuder,  and  the  greatest  power  put  forth  in 
the  world  is  that  of  legal  tender  backed  by  a  powerful  government. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  130.  Since  1834,  and  until  it  was  demonetized,  the  relation  of  gold 
and  silver  was  about  1  to  1C  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  131.  What  embarrassment  or  injury  was  there  brought  about  un- 
der the  old  relation  between  them  ? — A.  The  export  of  silver  under  the 
relation  of  1  to  1C;  the  reason  for  it  was  that  it  was  out  of  harmony  with 
the  balance  of  the  world  and  it  made  silver  a  cheaper  commodity  to  ship 
than  gold  ;  just  as  prior  to  1834  the  relation  then  used,  viz,  1  to  15,  was 
also  out  of  harmony  with  the  balance  of  the  world  and  prevented  us  from 
maintaining  a  gold  currency  in  this  country. 

Q.  132.  Does  silver  ever  flow  back  from  the  East? — A.  I  believe  not; 
if  t  ever,  very  seldom. 

'Q.  133.  It  rests  permanently  there? — A.  Yes;  a  great  deal  of  it  goes 
into  jewelry. 

Q.  134.  It  does  not  come  this  way? — A.  No;  the  tendency  of  the 
precious  metals  has  always  been  from  west  to  east. 

Q.  135.  Could  the  United  States  safely  remonetize  silver  in  the  present 
condition  of  other  nations  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  could. 

Q.  136.  If  we  should  remonetize  silver,  would  not  European  silver 
pour  in  upon  us,  or  would  it  remain  where  it  is? — A.  It  would  not  flow  in 
upon  us;  and  if  it  did  flow,  it  would  only  be  temporary,  for  the  reason 
that  the  effect  of  the  silver  panic  is  almost  over  and  it  requires  very 
little  action  to  do  away  with  it.  The  very  action  of  our  government 
would  throw  the  only  weight  necessary  into  the  balance;  all  the  countries 
outside,  not  committed  to  the  gold  standard,  are  in  a  condition  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  action  of  our  government  would  settle  them. 

Q.  137.  Have  you  noticed  the  effects  of  the  German  demonetization  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  what  made  the  scare  was  the  apprehension  that  all  other  na- 
tions would  follow  in  the  same  direction. 

Q.  138.  Why  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  fall  into 
line  with  those  countries  which  have  adopted  gold? — A.  First,  because 
we  are  large  producers  of  silver  ourselves,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  de- 
sirable to  break  down  any  of  our  industries,  even  if  they  be  gold  and 
silver — those  interests  which  have  been  favored  by  the  whole  world 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
such  an  insufficiency  of  gold  that  the  position  of  our  government  and 
of  the  railroad  cotnpaniesand  municipalities,  if  they  must  pay  everything 
in  gold,  is  perfectly  appalling,  and  the  time  will  come  when  there  will 
not  be  gold  enough  anywhere  to  pay  these  debts.  .Then  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  when  we  cannot  sell  bonds.  Turkey  has  been  broken  down 
financially  because  the  day  has  come  when  she  cannot  sell  bonds,  and 
and  so  have  Peru  and  many  other  countries.  We  now  obtain  money 
to  pay  interest  on  gold  bonds  by  selling  bonds.  The  production  of  gold 
has  fallen  off  from  its  maximum  in  1853,  until  with  all  the  needs  for 
it  and  with  a  decreased  supply  in  the  country  and  a  diminished  pro- 
duction, the  time  will  come  when  the  governments  and  the  corporations 
who  have  borrowed  money  on  bonds  will  find  that  there  is  not  enough 
gold  to  pay  the  interest. 

Q.  139.  You  said  that  in  1875  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
amounted  to  about  150  millions  ! — A.  Yes  ;  I  did. 

Q.  140.  Is  there  in  the  business  of -the  world  a  demand  for  as  ranch 
yearly  production  of  metal  as  150  millions? — A.  Yes;  even  with  the 
enormous  credit  system  which  has  supplemented  the  precious  metals, 
and  paper  money  especially  in  England. 
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EDWAED  ATKINSON  examined,  as  follows : 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question.  1.  Please  state  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence. — 
Answer.  My  residence  is  Boston ;  and  I  am  a  cotton  manufacturer. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  financial  condition  of  this 
country  ? — A.  I  have,  as  far  as  my  ability  reaches. 

Q.  3.  Have  you  observed  the  variation  which  has  taken  place  re- 
cently in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  4.  What  caused  this  variation  ? — A.  An  increase  in  the  supply  of 
silver,  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  a  decrease  of  demand 
for  it. 

Q.  5.  What  caused  a  decrease  in  demand? — A.  One  temporary  cause 
was  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany ;  another  cause,  and  I 
think  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  it  is  temporary  or  not,  is  the 
fact  that  the  East  does  not  absorb  as  much  silver  for  the  time  being  as 
it  ordinarily  does. 

Q.  G.  Were  there  any  other  causes  ? — A.  None  that  I  would  wish  to 
name,  to  speak  from  knowledge. 

Q.  7.  Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent? — A.  No  positive 
answer  can  be  made  to  this  question.  Jt  is  certain  that  silver  has 
been  recently  subject  to  such  great  fluctuations  that  it  is,  for  the  time 
being,  a  most  unfit  substance  tor  a  standard  of  value. 

Q.  8.  Would  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  be  affected  by  the 
remonetization  of  the  latter  in  this  country,  coupled  with  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments? — A.  The  temporary  increase  of  demand  for 
silver  would,  I  doubt  not,  increase  its  value  in  relation  to  gold,  but 
only  temporarily,  and  its  ultimate  relation  to  gold  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  production  and  the  general  demand  for  it  in  the 
•world.  If  the  question  implies  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  sil- 
ver, as  a  full  legal  tender,  I  think  it  implies  an  impossibility.  The  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  depends  upon  confidence  being  restored. 
To  make  an  unlimited  tender  of  this  metal  at  its  old  weight  would  be  so 
bad  a  breach  of  faith  and  would  imply  such  want  of  perception  in  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  time  as  to  destroy  what  little  confidence  there 
is  now  existing,  and  defeat  the  attempt  itself. 

Q.  9.  Which  standard,  the  single  gold  or  the  double  standard  of  gold 
and  silver,  is  best  calculated  to  facilitate  a  return  to  specie  payments? — 
A.  I  think  resumption  will  be  retarded  and  not  facilitated  by  any 
present  alteration  in  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  coins  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  silver  coinage  should  remain  a  token  coinage,  carefully 
restricted  to  the  actual  demands  of  the  country  for  tokens,  and  be  as 
strictly  limited  as  was  the  amount  of  fractional  paper  currency. 

Q.  10.  If  the  double  standard  is  adopted,  what  relation  of  value  should 
be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver? — A.  That  which  is  changing  from 
week  to  week,  or  from  day  to  day,  cannot  be  fixed  by  any  statute.  I 
think  no  change  should  be  made  at  present  in  the  relation  of  the  weight 
in  our  coins,  nor  should  any  change  be  attempted  until  the  value  of  sil- 
ver is  fixed  more  than  it  is  now.  Then  there  will  be  a  basis  for  legisla- 
tion as  to  the  weight  each  coin  should  contain. 

Q.  11.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  would 
it  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  Austria,  Eussia,  Holland,  Mexico, 
Asia,  and  South  America  in  their  present  policy  of  employing  silver  as 
an  unlimited  legal  tender  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  example  of  the  United 
States  will  affect  intelligent  statesmen  anywhere.  I  think  we  have 
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blundered  too  much  in  the  last  ten  years  to  have  our  example  copied 
by  any  intelligent  nation,  until  at  least  ten  jears  more  have  expired, 
in  which  we  have  shown  our  fitness  to  teach. 

Q.  12.  If  silver  should  be  abandoned  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender  in 
Europe  and  America,  would  the  existing  stock  of  gold,  together  with 
current  supplies  from  the  mines,  be  sufficient  to  maintain  existing  prices 
and  commercial  credits  and  permit  of  the  continued  development  of 
commerce  and  industry  ? — A.  If  all  nations  were  to  adopt  a  single  gold 
standard  and  give  up  silver  entirely,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  greater 
demand  for  gold  in  relation  to  existing  stock  and  supply.  Therefore, 
prices  would  fall  and  the  payment  of  all  debts  would  become  more  oner- 
ous, but  the  supposition  seems  to  be  an  absurd»one  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  supposed  thing  happening  within  any  given  time.  Nations  will 
change  their  standard  from  time  to  time  according  to  their  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  must  in  the  East  change,  if  at  all,  very  slowly.  But 
if  they  did  all  change  at  once,  when  the  new  adjustment  had  been 
made  and  the  new  value  or  relation  of  gold  to  other  commodities  had 
become  stable,  there  would  be  enough  gold,  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  enough.  The  question  of  money  in  the  long  run  is  one  of  quality 
more  than  quantity.  The  essence  of  a  standard  of  value  is  stability 
and  uniformity.  I  consider  the  discovery  of  great  deposits  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  the  sudden  influx  of  a  great  quantity  on  the  markets 
of  the  world  as  an  injury  and  not  a  benefit ;  and  I  have  considered,  what 
I  have  supposed  to  be  this  sudden  influx  of  a  great  quantity  of  silver, 
to  be  a  positive  harm.  I  hold  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  influx  of  gold 
in  California  and  Australia,  in  regard  to  which  I  would,  however,  state 
that  I  think  the  influx  of  gold  was  accompanied  by  a  great  change  in 
commercial  methods  that  absorbed  it  much  more  rapidly  than  the  influx 
of  silver  has  been  absorbed. 

Q.  13.'  Which  of  the  causes  given  by  you  contributed  most  to  the  recent 
divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  suppose  the 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  silver-production  and  the  superabundant  supply 
for  the  time  being.  I  infer  that  decrease  of  cost  from  the  alleged  prp- 
d notion  and  dividends  of  the  large  silver-mines. 

Q.  14.  What  silver-mines  do  you  refer  to,  and  where  are  they  located  ? — 
A.  I  only  know  of  the  increased  supply  of  the  United  States  with  pos- 
itive certainty. 

Q.  15.  But  what  mines  or  localities  have  produced  a  superabundant 
supply  of  silver  at  a  diminished  cost? — A.  I  cannot  identify  them;  I  have 
seen  statements  to  that  effect  which  I  deemed  authentic. 

Q.  16.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  statements  ? — A.  I  cannot  state 
them  absolutely. 

Q.  17.  About  what  were  they,  in  general  terms? — A.  I  can  only  say  that 
they  led  me  to  infer  a  very  large  profit. 

Q.  18.  Do  you  refer  to  the  mines  commonly  known  now  as  the  "  Bo- 
nanza "mines? — A.  I  suppose  the  statements  did  apply  to  the  "Bonanza" 
mines.  I  think  there  are  other  mines  less  known  and  less  heard  of, 
which  are  worked  with  exceeding  profit.  I  have  reason  to  think  so 
in  the  same  way  that  a  business  man  usually  gets  an  impression  of  other 
people's  business. 

Q.  19.  In  what  States  or  Territories  are  such  other  mines  situated? — 
A.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  in  Colorado  there  are  mines  producing 
the  precious  metals  at  a  very  large  profit. 

•  Q.  20.  What  has  been  the  highest  production  of  the  Colorado  mines 
in  any  one  year  since  they  have  been  opened  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  21.  Has  the  production  of  the  entire  mining  region  of  Colorado  ever 
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exceeded  six  million  dollars  in  any  one  year? — A.  T  distrust  many  of 
these  statements  for  the  reason  that  much  ore  has  gone  to  England  to 
be  assayed,  and  we  cannot  place  any  great  reliance  upon  the  statistics 
of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals. 

Q.  22.  When  ore  is  shipped,  do  not  miners  have  to  employ  a  compe- 
tent assayer  to  protect  themselves  against  imposition  ? — A.  It  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  do  so. 

Q.  23.  Could  not  the  amount  of  ore  shipped  abroad  and  its  value, 
then,  be  easily  ascertained  ? — A.  I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  any  one  getting  at 
the  actual  value  of  the  ore  shipped  abroad  except  the  owners,  if  it  is 
assayed  abroad. 

Q.  24.  Could  not  the  entire  tonnage  of  ore  shipped  be  easily  arrived 
at? — A.  In  mere  weight  of  ore,  I  suppose  it  might. 

Q.  25.  When  ores  are  shipped  from  any  given  place  is  not  the  value 
of  it  per  ton  generally  known  to  the  whole  community  ? — A.  I  doubt  it 
very  much.  I  should  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
persons  other  than  proprietors  themselves  would  know  at  all  definitely 
what  the  actual  value  is. 

Q.  26.  Is  not  the  yield  of  all  mines  of  importance  a  matter  of  public 
information  through  the  statements  and  reports  of  their  superintendents 
or  other  officials;  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increased  production 
during  the  past  two  years  has  come  almost  entirely  from  the  consoli- 
dated "Virginia"  and  "California"  mines  of  Nevada? — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  that  fact.  I  should  question  the  evidence  as  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  silver,  partly  on  the  ground  of  what  I  saw  in  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  from  Mexico. 

Q.  27.  What  did  you  see  at  that  exhibition  that  led  you  to  question 
the  correctness  of  silver  mining  statistics  ? — A.  A  very  curious  mass  of 
silver,  thick  in  the  center  and  thin  at  the  edge,  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
in  an  earthen  pan.  It  was  afterward  explained  to  me  how  it  was  ob- 
tained— that  there  were  cliffs  containing  veins  of  metal  against  which 
piles  of  combustible  materials  were  placed  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
production  was  collected  in  what  might  be  called  an  earthen  pan,  and 
fbis  was  alleged  to  be  a  rough  production  by  this  process.  I  at  once 
inferred,  in  relation  to  silver  production,  that  statistics  might  be  falla- 
cious. 

Q.  28.  Did  you  accept  this  remarkable  statement  as  true  ? — A.  Yes, 
with  considerable  reservation. 

Q.  29.  Is  it  not  a  very  remarkable  fact,  with  silver  so  abundant  as 
that,  and  accessible  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  foremost 
in  adventure  of  any  in  the  world,  that  up  to  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years  the  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains  should  have  maintained  a  higher 
value  than  the  gold  dollar  ? — A.  Not  while  such  cliffs  are  in  the  interior 
of  a  country  where  a  man  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  to  get  it. 
.  Q.  30.  Thousands  of  our  people  have  been  and  are  now  exploring  for 
silver  in  Mexico  ;  have  you  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  discovering  any 
such  wonderful  cliffs? — A.  How  many  have  been  shot  ? 

Q.  31.  Is  it  a  custom  in  that  country  to  shoot  those  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  make  such  discoveries  ? — A.  My  informant  as  to  this  method 
of  getting  silver  stated  a  number  of  murder's  of  persons,  to  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Q.  32.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  instances  of  forced  loans  have  occurred 
there  occasionally,  personal  violence  has  rarely  been  heard  of,  although 
there  are  a  great  many  corporations  in  California  and  elsewhere  engaged 
in  operating  mines  in  Mexico? — A.  I  can  name  witnesses  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  only  lately  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods 
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into  Mexico,  whose  statement  as  to.  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  was  based 
mostly  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life  of  those  who  undertook  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  33.  Is  it  not  somewhat  remarkable  that  under  such  a  condition  of 
things  anybody  should  be  found  following  that  business  in  Mexico  ? — 
A.  Very  little  business  is  done  there,  and  the  people  are  in  a  low  and 
degraded  condition. 

Q.  34.  Are  you  aware  that  Mexicans  are  among  the  best  miners  in 
the  world  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  35.  Has  not  a  large  portion,  nearly  one-half  of  the  increased  yield 
of  the  Bonanza  mines  during  late  years,  consisted  of  gold  ? — A.  I  have 
seen  it  so  stated. 

Q.  36.  The  yield  of  gold  and  of  silver  from  these  mines  being  nearly 
equal,  would  it*  not  follow,  if  silver  has  depreciated  in  value  by  reason 
of  diminished  cost  of  production,  that  gold  ought  to  depreciate  in  a 
like  ratip  for  the  same  reason  ? — A.  That  would  follow. 

Q.  37.  This  being  the  case,  should  there  be  any  disturbance  between, 
gold  and  silver  on  that  account  ? — A.  If  the  excess  of  silver  came  from 
that  quarter  alone. 

Q.  38.  I  refer  to  the  Bonanza  mines,  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  British  Silver  Commission,  are  the  sole  source  of  the  increased, 
production  of  silver.  Are  you  aware  that  all  the  mines  of  the  famous 
Oomstock  lode,  including  the  Bonanza  mines,  are  now  selling  at  a  rate 
that  would  make  their  aggregate  value  less  than  100  millions  of  dol- 
lars ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact,  nor  do  I  see  its  precise  relation 
to  the  matter  under  discussion.  If  it  is  true,  it  might  indicate  that  the 
present  owners  know  too  much  about  the  quantity  and  want  to  sell  out. 

Q.  39.  Can  you  state  the  cost  of  producing  the  precious  metals  in  any 
of  the  principal  regions  where  those  metals  abound  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  specific  cost  in  any  particular  mine. 

Q.  40.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  silver  production 
throughout  the  world  has  cheapened  of  late  years  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  41.  Or  that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  silver  have 
been  materially  changed  during  the  last  20  years  ? — A.  I  infer  so,  for 
the  reason  that  the  value  of  any  commodity  inevitably  tends  toward 
the  cost  of  production,  with  a  reasonable  margin  for  profit.  I  infer  from, 
the  fluctuations  in  silver,  which  have  taken  place,  that  there  is  a 
relative  change  going  on  in  the  cost  of  production  of  silver  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  producing  gold.  I  may  be  in  error  in  regard  to  that, 
but  it  would  be  one  of  my  reasons  for  utterly  condemning  silver  as  a 
standard  of  value  that  it  has  become  subject  to  such  fluctuations,  for 
the  essence  of  a  standard  is  stability,  and  whatever  the  cause  may  be 
of  the  changes,  these  very  changes  condemn  the  thing  for  that  use. 

Q.  42.  Would  not  the  liability  to  change  condemn  the  use  of  anything 
as  a  standard  as  much  as  an  actual  change? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  43.  Then  if  it  appears  that  the  change  in  the  value  of  silver  has 
been  caused  by  governmental  action,  and  that  a  like  change  in  the  value 
of  gold  could  be  brought  about  in  the  same  way,  is  there  not  as  much 
reason  to  reject  gold  as  an  infallible  standard  as  silver  ! — A.  The  ques- 
tion rests  upon  an  "  if"  which  I  cannot  admit.  The  present  standard  of 
gold  became  a  standard  of  value  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  in 
my  judgment;  and  governments  afterward  accepting  that  established 
fact  made  gold  coin  legal  tender. 

Q.  44.  Why  need  governments  do  anything,  if  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion is  sufficient  ? — A.  Simply  to  prescribe  the  weight  of  metal  and  to  see 
that  a  contract  can  be  enforced.  A  legal-tender  act  is  an  act  for  the 
18  p  s— VOL  n 
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enforcement  of  a  contract.  A  contract  to  pay  a  dollar  is  a  contract  to 
deliver  a  specific  thing.  We  have  so  far  departed  from  the  substance  of 
money  that  many  people  fail  to  realize  that  a  dollar  is  a  thing  of  sub- 
stance. The  promise  of  a  dollar  is  a  contract  to  deliver  a  thing.  The 
function  of  legal  tender  given  to  a  coin  is  to  the  end  that  he  who  has 
promised  a  dollar  shall  deliver  a  dollar  or  pay  damages,  and  tbe  value 
of  the  dollar  depends  on  the  weight  of  metal  in  it. 

Q.  45.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  endow  coin  with  the  legal-tender  power 
more  than  any  other  thing  concerning  which  contracts  are  made? — A. 
There  must  be  a  prescribed  standard  for  all  contracts. 

Q.  46.  But  this  you  say  has  been  made  by  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion 1 — A.  Money  came  into  use  by  process  of  selection,  first  one  thing 
then  another,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  intelli- 
gence or  possibilities.  The  people  of  the  American  Colonies  adopted 
bullets  because  they  had  not  anything  else,  but  they  gave  them  up 
when  they  could  get  something  better;  they  gave  up  iron  when  they 
could  get  something  better. 

Q.  47.  How  many  people  in  the  world  use  gold  as  a  standard  of 
value  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  all  the  more  intelligent. 

Q.  48.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  regard  to  the  stability  in  the 
commercial  value  of  anything,  whether  the  demand  comes  from  people 
of  intelligence  or  not? — A.  The  nation  which  has  the  greatest  stability 
in  its  standard  makes  the  most  money  and  gets  the  most  profit  from 
others ;  all  history  shows  this. 

Q.  49.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  greatest  stability  of  standard  ? — A. 
Uniformity  of  estimation. 

Q.  50.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  standard  of  value? — A.  A  substance 
uniformly  and  universally  desired  for  which  all  other  commodities  may 
be  exchanged.  I  hold  that  gold  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  thing  of 
most  uniform  estimation  and  therefore  of  the  most  steady  and  uniform 
value  yet  discovered. 

Q.  51.  From  what  facts  do  you  deduce  that  conclusion  ? — A.  From 
facts  of  experience  and  history. 

Q.  52.  What  experience  has  shown  gold  to  be  of  superior  stability  in 
value  to  silver  in  its  relation  to  commodities  ? — A.  The  history  of  the 
most  prosperous  commercial  nations. 

Q.  53.  Can  you  give  any  facts  showing  that  silver  has  fluctuated  any 
more  than  gold  in  relation  to  commodities  within  the  last  five  years  ? — 
A.  I  can  give  no  specific  facts. 

Q.  54.  Then  your  idea  that  gold  is  a  more  stable  standard  than  silver 
is  merely  a  general  impression? — A.  From  my  reading  in  the  history  of 
commercial  nations  I  see  that  those  who  have  adopted  gold  as  their 
standard  of  value  have,  in  the  long  run,  been  most  permanently  pros- 
perous. 

Q.  55.  What  nations  have  adopted  gold  as  their  standard? — A.  En- 
gland and  the  United  States;  with  the  unimportant  exception  of  the  old 
over  valued  and  disused  silver  dollar,  the  United  States  have  practi- 
cally had  the  gold  standard  since  the  coinage  changes  made  in  1834  and 
1853,  or  about  those  dates. 

Q.  56.  What  other  countries? — A.  I  cannot  state  other  nations  now. 

Q.  57.  Is  not  gold  the  legal  standard  of  value  in  Portugal  and  Tur- 
key ? — A.  I  should  not  wish  to  have  those  countries  included  in  my  an- 
swer; there  is  something  else  required  besides  uniformity  in  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  to  secure  prosperity. 

Q.  58.  Does  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  any  one  country  using  the 
gold  standard  prove  that  it  is  the  best  standard  any  more  than  the  pov- 
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erty  and  financial  distress  of  other  countries,  Laving  the  same  standard, 
prove  the  reverse? — A.  The  single  standard  of  gold  of  course  is  of  itself 
insufficient  to  secure  prosperity.  To  cite  a  misgoverned  country  like 
Turkey  on  the  ground  that  they  had  maintained  one  standard  or  another, 
would  be  of  no  effect,  because  there  are  other  causes  of  prosperity  which 
are  lacking. 

Q.  59.  Might  not  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  you  have  named  be 
attributed  to  other  causes  as  well,  and  is  it  not  possible  that  they  might 
have  been  just  as  prosperous,  or  more  so,  under  another  standard? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  60.  When  a  country  which  uses  the  gold  standard  attains  pros- 
perity, is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  that  standard ;  but  in  case  it 
fails  to  become  prosperous,  is  the  failure  to  be  attributed  to  some  other 
cause? — A.  I  may  say  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  that  the  adverse  effects  of 
misgovern  men  t  more  than  counterbalance  the  good  effects  of  the  single 
gold  standard. 

Q.  61.  Do  you  not  connect  the  gold  standard  with  the  prosperity  or  the 
lack  of  it  in  a  country,  in  a  one-sided  way? — A.  I  connect  it  in  this 
way  :  All  other  causes  of  prosperity  might  partly  fail,  and  would,  in  my 
judgment,  unless  accompanied  by  a  fixed  stable  kind  of  money,  and  the 
most  stable  standard  of  value  known  to  man  is  gold. 

Q.  62.  Can  you  furnish  any  facts  to  the  commission  to  show  that  gold 
is  more  stable  in  value  than  silver? — A.  It  would  require  a  large  read- 
ing of  commercial  history  to  furnish  the  facts;  but  I  should  say  that 
the  simple  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  become  the  banking-house  of  the 
world  and  the  center  of  trade,  and  takes  toll  from  everybody  on  ex- 
changes, is  largely  due  to  the  stability  of  the  money-unit  of  Great 
Britain,  very  largely ;  but  there  are,  of  course,  also  other  reasons. 

Q.  63.  Is  not  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  due  mainly  to  the  possession 
of  immense  resources  in  the  form  of  iron,  coal,  and  labor,  and  to  the  free- 
dom of  its  institutions  and  the  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  of  its 
people,  and  might  not  these  conditions  have  led  to  greater  prosperity 
under  the  double  standard  than  under  the  gold  standard  ? — A.  Un- 
questionably these  possessions  have  been  great  factors  in  her  prosperity; 
but  her  great  commerce  based  on  these  powers  of  production  has  been 
facilitated  and  her  wealth  has  become  greater  by  her  adherence  to  the 
single  gold  standard. 

Q.  64.  Since  the  discovery  of  steam  have  not  all  countries  which  pos- 
sessed great  known  beds  of  coal  and  iron  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity?— A.  Unquestionably;  the  possession  of  great  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  is  a  vast  boon  to  any  country  that  possesses  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  the  possession  of  great  mines  of  silver  and  gold  may  be  a 
vast  injury. 

Q.  65.  I)o  you  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  is  attribu- 
table to  the  use  of  the  single  gold  standard  rather  than  to  the  conditions 
I  have  referred  to? — A.  Unquestionably,  in  my  opinion,  the  prosperity 
of  England  is  due  largely  to  the  stability  of  its  monetary  standard. 
Understand,  I  take  the  ground  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lute standard  of  value;  that  by  the  process  of  natural  selection  the  two 
metals  came  into  use,  prior  to  legislation;  that  in  the  process  of  time 
gold  has  become  more  nearly  uniform  in  its  estimation  the  world  over 
than  silver;  that  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  action  to 
the  contrary  you  gauge  silver  and  all  other  commodities  by  their  rela- 
tion to  gold;  you  gauge  everything,  in  fact,  by  its  relation  to  the  gold 
standard  of  the  commercial  country  which  has  longest  maintained  the 
gold  standard  intact. 
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Q.  66.  Does  not  every  article  of  production  required  for  man's  wants 
contribute  to  modify  and  regulate  any  standard  that  may  be  adopted  ? — 
A.  No,  not  absolutely.  The  standard  is  established  in  the  minds  of  men 
for  the  time  being,  and  gold  is  established  in  the  minds  of  commercial 
men  to-day  in  spite  of  anything  that  law-makers  can  do  to  the  contrary. 
The  whole  commerce  in  the  world  is  substantially  gauged  by  its  relation 
to  the  pound  sterling  in  London,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  so  because  on  the 
whole  the  weight  of  gold  which  the  pound  sterling  stands  for  is  the  thing 
most  uniform,  most  stable,  and  least  liable  to  fluctuation  that  man's 
labor  has  been  able  to  put  into  concrete  form. 

Q.  67.  You  have  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
silver  its  diminished  costof  production,  together  with  itslargely  increased 
production;  would  not  these  causes,  whenever  they  existed,  affect  gold 
in  the  same  manner  ? — A.  Unquestionably,  and  gold  to-day  represents 
far  less  exertion  of  labor  than  it  did  200  years  ago,  but  it  is  most  fit  for 
the  standard  for  the  time  being,  because  the  change  in  the  cost  of  its 
production  is  less  from  one  decade  to  another  than  the  change  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  anything  else  in  the  world. 

Q.  68.  Can  you  give  any  facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  its  production  ? — 
A.  They  would  be  all  fallacious.  I  come  to  these  conclusions  in  the 
same  way  in  which  every  business  man  uses  his  experience  in  trade  and 
commerce.  The  business  man  who  attempts  to  run  his  business  by  sta- 
tistics in  every  case  will  merely  fail;  the  business  man  who  gauges  his 
doings  by  his  experience,  not  attempting  too  much  to  prove  his  experi- 
ence by  statistics,  will  be  the  one  who  succeeds. 

Q.  69.  If  the  cost  and  the  amount  of  production  affect  the  value  of  a 
commodity,  how  can  a  business  man  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  relative 
to  it  without  any  knowledge  of  either? — A.  He  shapes  his  conclusions 
and  governs  them  for  the  time  being  by  convictions  which  come  from 
observation. 

Q.  70.  What  observations  have  you  made  that  convinces  you  that 
gold  is  more  steady.in  value  than  silver? — A.  The  simple  fact  that  it  is 
and  has  been  in  relation  to  other  commodities  the  most  steady  standard. 

Q.  71.  What  has  been  its  relation  to  commodities  during  the  past  four 
years ;  were  the  gold-prices  of  commodities  the  same  in  1872  as  in 
1876? — A.  No  one  can  answer  this,  because  in  arriving  at  the  elements 
of  price  you  have  to  take  a  great  many  other  things  into  account. 

Q.  72.  If  no  one  can  tell  anything  about  the  average  gold-price  of 
commodities,  how  can  the  relation  of  gold  to  commodities  be  ascer- 
tained?— A. 'You  cannot  find  it  out  by  taking  a  specific  thing. 

Q.  73.  Take  the  whole  range  of  commodities  ? — A.  I  think  Professor 
Jevons  has  proved  that  all  commodities  have  apparently  risen,  and  that 
gold  has  been  depressed  to  the  same  extent  since  the  great  discoveries 
in  California. 

Q.  74.  What  has  been  the  relation  of  gold  to  commodities  for  the  past 
four  years  as  compared  with  any  previous  period  ? — A.  In  my  opinion 
gold  in  relation  to  other  commodities  has  been  very  much  more  stable 
and  has  not  fluctuated  at  all,  while  silver  has  fluctuated  greatly. 

Q.  75.  Do  commodities  and  services  bear  the  same  relation  to  gold 
that  they  did  four  years  ago? — A.  We  have  no  data  to  go  by  in  this 
country. 

Q.  76.  If  you  have  no  data  to  go  by,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  has  been  more  stable? — A.  We  have  in  Europe  some  d^ta 
to  go  by. 

Q.  77.  What  is  the  relation  there  now  of  gold  to  commodities  as  com- 
pared with  six  years  ago  ? — A.  Substantially  uniform. 
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Q.  78.  No  fall  in  prices? — A.  There  has  been  a  large  fall  in  prices. 

Q.  79.  How  can  the  relation  be  the  same  and  still  a  large  fall  in 
prices? — A.  Very  simply;  there  have  been  immense  improvements  in 
machinery  for  producing  commodities  and  in  transportation  during  the 
last  four  years. 

Q.  80.  In  what  particular  line1? — A.  In  any  line  that  you  may  name. 

Q.  81.  Take  the  production  of  wheat. — A.  The  application  of  machi- 
nery to  California  lands,  and  the  extension  and  use  of  it  in  other  sec- 
tions: and  I  suppose  the  enormous  reduction  in  cost  of  transportation 
of  wheat. 

Q.  82.  Then  take  labor.  What  relation  does  gold  bear  to  labor  in 
Europe  as  compared  with  1872  ? — A.  Europe  has  been  disturbed  by  wars 
and  turmoils  and  by  fluctuations  in  silver  in  the  Eastern  trade. 

Q.  83.  During  this  period,  from  1872  to  1876,  what  relation  has  gold 
borne  to  silver? — A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  this  question,  and 
I  think  for  any  one  else.  The  changes  that  are  taking  place  may  be 
from  temporary  or  may  be  from  permanent  causes,  and  four  years  con- 
stitute an  insufficient  period  on  which  to  base  any  conclusions. 

Q.  84.  If  you  have  no  data  to  go  by,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  gold  is  stable  in  value;  and  if,  as  is  true,  you  cannot  determine 
whether  or  not  gold  has  changed  in  value  by  its  reference  to  any  one 
article,  how  is  the  conclusion  warranted  that  silver  has  depreciated  be- 
cause its  relations  to  the  one  article,  gold,  have  changed? — A.  On  the 
simple  experience  that  all  transactions,  all  commerce,  are  regulated,  in 
the  long  run,  by  the  gold  standard.  There  are  no  data  in  existence 
which  prove  that  gold  has  an  absolutely  fixed  value  ;  but  the  experience 
of  nations  has  proved  that  gold  comes  more  near  to  it  than  any  other, 
and  hence  all  great  commercial  nations  have  adopted  it  or  are  adopting 
it  as  their  standard  of  value.  That  is  my  judgment,  and  I  think  the 
nation  which  has  the  most  stable  and  uniform  standard  of  value  will 
make  profits  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  Great  Britain  does  to-day. 

Q.  85.  Is  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  value  relatively  to  gold,  then, 
according  to  your  theory,  to  be  considered  a  conclusive  proof  that  its 
cost  of  production  has  been  correspondingly  diminished;  and,  if  so,  does 
not  this  rule  apply  with  equal  force  to  gold?  Does  not  the  present  ap- 
preciation of  gold  relatively  to  silver  prove  that  its  cost  of  production 
has  correspondingly  increased  ? — A.  I  have  stated  this,  that  I  have  con- 
sidered the  great  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  silver  an  evidence  that  there 
must  be  almost  by  necessity  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  ;  as  I 
should  infer  from  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  copper  lately  that  there 
must  have  been  some  prolific  mines  like  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  even 
it  I  did  not  know  the  fact. 

Q.  8G.  Is  the  fact  that  silver  has  depreciated  in  value  relatively  to  gold 
to  be  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that  new  discoveries  of  prolific  mines 
have  been  made  ? — A.  I  should  infer  so,  even  if  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  fact. 

Q.  87.  Then,  if  the  effects  themselves  prove  the  cause,  was  not  the 
appointment  of  a  Congressional  commission  to  inquire  into  the  cause:s 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver  a  work  of  supererogation  ? — A.  If  the  scope 
of  your  appointment  as  a  committee  is  simply  to  detect  the  causes  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  I  should  say  Congress  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
mode  of  appointment.  But  I  understand  the  scope  of  your  investigation 
is  what  should  be  the  legal-tender  of  this  country. 

Q.  88.  One  of  the  duties  specifically  imposed  upon  this  commission  is 
to  inquire  into  "  the  causes"  of  "the  change  icliicli  has  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver."  Now,  if  the  cause  of  this  depreciation  is 
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known  by  the  effect,  would  it  not  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  require 
a  commission  to  investigate  it? — A.  No,  sir.  Take  the  facts  that  there 
have  been  an  increase  of  production  and  also  a  decrease  in  demand,  and 
also  a  temporary  oversupply  in  a  particular  place  arising  from  special 
causes,  and  I  should  say  that  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  should  be  as  to 
whether  these  are  special  and  temporary  causes  or  general  and  perma- 
nent in  their  nature.  But  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  what  should 
be  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country,  then  I  say  these  very  fluctua- 
tions, the  causes  of  which  you  have  previously  investigated,  are,  of  them- 
selves, a  sufficient  reason  why  silver  ought  not  to  be  a  standard  of  value, 
no  matter  what  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  are. 

Q.  89.  You  have  stated  that  silver  has  depreciated  in  value :  how  do 
you  demonstrate  this? — A.  No  more  than  by  what  appears  in  the  prices 
given  from  62  pence  down  to  46f  pence. 

Q.  90.  If  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  buy  two  bushels  of  barley  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  it  will  buy  two  bushels  and  a  half,  can  it  be  deter- 
mined without  reference  to  something  else  which  has  appreciated  and 
which  depreciated  in  value? — A.  If  I  want  to  detect  the  fluctuations 
between  one  thing  and  another  I  take  three  elements  and  not  two.  Now 
I  say  this,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  proved  that  silver  has  fluctuated. 
I  will  take  gold  on  any  given  day,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  relation  of 
gold  and  wheat  will  not  have  changed  to  the  extent  that  the  relation  of 
silver  and  wheat  have. 

Q.  91.  Is  such  a  comparison  a  fair  test,  to  show  which  one  of  several 
things  has  changed  most  in  its  relation  of  value  to  the  rest  ? — A.  I  think 
it  a  fair  way  to  find  out  what  has  changed. 

Q.  92.  Then  if  you  take  gold,  greenbacks,  and  wheat  on  two  given 
days,  in  this  country,  would  it  not  show  that  within  the  last  few  days 
.cold  has  changed  or  fluctuated  about  4  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  has  at  all.  but  the  greenbacks  have. 

Q.  93.  Take  gold,  wheat,  and  greenbacks  on  two  given  days  recently 
and  you  will  find  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  greenbacks  has  not  changed, 
but  that  gold  has  gone  up  from  109  to  113 ;  would  not  that  show  that 
gold  had  fluctuated  4  per  cent.  ? — A.  You  do  not  get  my  method  at  all. 

Q.  94.  What  is  your  method? — A.  I  will  take  gold,  and  wheat,  and 
silver  on  any  particular  day,  in  London,  on  which  silver  sold  for  46| 
pence,  and  see  what  the  relation  was  between  these  three  commodities. 
Then  I  would  take  the  same  commodities  to-day,  when  silver  is  53£ 
pence,  and  get  again  the  relation  of  these  commodities  to  each  other, 
and  by  a  series  of  such  observations  I  think  that  any  business  man  ac- 
customed to  making  such  calculations  of  the  relative  value  of  one  thing 
to  another  would  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  was  silver  which  fluc- 
tuated and  not  gold. 

Q.  95.  Have  you  made  any  such  calculations  as  to  silver? — A.  Not  spe- 
cifically, but  you  appear  to  think  that  every  business  man  enters  upon  a 
computation  of  statistical  figures  on  every  transaction ;  he  does  no  such 
thing ;  he  is  guided  by  observations,  and  does  not  stop  to  make  statistics 
in  regard  to  every  transaction ;  if  he  did  he  would  be  apt  to  fail. 

Q.  90.  I  merely  desire  to  know  your  method  of  ascertaining  the 
changes  which  may  occur  in  the  value  of  any  given  article? — A.  But 
when  you  undertake  to  tie  me  down  to  having  made  observations  on  a 
given  day  and  give  you  the  figures  of  that  day,  you  undertake  an  impos- 
sibility. Of  course  you  will  be  guided  in  your  calculations  by  the  weight 
you  give  to  testimony  of  witnesses.  I  simply  say,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tions go  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  silver  has 
fluctuated  and  gold  remained  stable. 
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Q.  97.  If  the  price  of  several  commodities  for  a  given  time,  in  gold, 
silver,  and  greenbacks  be  observed,  and  it  is  found  that  no  change 
has  occurred  except  in  the  gold  prices,  would  it  not  prove  that  gold  had 
changed;  would  you  not  say  that  it  was  gold  that  had  fluctuated? — A. 
No,  not  at  all,  until  you  take  gold  as  a  standard  and  quote  greenbacks 
at  a  discount,  as  they  do  in  California. 

Q.  98.  Gold  to-day  is  109f,  and  a  week  ago  it  was  113  and  a  fraction. 
I  find  upon  examination  no  corresponding  change  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  during  the  past  week  the  green- 
back and  all  commodities  have  fallen  that  much,  or  has  not  gold  for 
some  special  reason  gone  up  that  much  ?  If  I  received  two  gold  drafts 
for  $25,000  each,  one  a  week  ago  and  one  to-day,  I  would  get  more  for 
one  by  $750  in  greenbacks  than  for  the  other,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  greenback  has  remained  the  same. — A.  There 
it  is  where  the  fluctuation  in  currency  always  picks  somebody's  pocket; 
the  ratios  do  not  change  on  the  same  days. 

Q.  99.  Why  say  a  fluctuation  in  the  currency  ?  Does  not  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  which  led  you  to  believe  that  silver  had  fluctu- 
ated prove  as  conclusively  that  in  the  case  just  mentioned  it  must  be  the 
gold  that  has  fluctuated? — A.  I  should  want  to  make  the  observations 
myself. 

Q.  100.  Did  you  observe  that  within  a  week  gold  was  109  and  a  frac- 
tion ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  101.  And  that  a  short  time  after  it  was  113  and  a  fraction  ? — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  102.  Did  you  notice  as  "a  business  man"  that  there  was  during  that 
interval  a  change  in  the  price  of  anything  else? — A.  i  did  notice  that 
there  was  some  slight  stimulus  to  the  export  of  wheat;  I  have  no  doubt 
there  was  a  change  in  its  price ;  that  transactions  became  possible  that 
were  not  possible  before,  but  such  things  do  not  follow  at  the  moment, 
still  they  follow  inevitably.  I  felt  a  change  in  the  price  of  goods  in- 
stantly, as  also  in  the  market  for  cotton. 

Q.  103.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  quotations  ? — A.  I  think  there 
was,  but  you  have  to  take  the  other  elements. 

Q.  104.  In  the  first  instance  you  only  took  three  elements. — A.  I 
took  three  subject  to  my  observations  as  a  business  man.  I  took  the 
conditions  of  supply  of  wheat  one  day  and  on  another  day.  You  can- 
not go  by  absolute  figures  on  one  day,  but  you  must  go  by  observations 
on  many  days. 

Q.  105.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at;  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
observations  which  induced  you  to  think  that  silver  had  fallen  rather 
than  gold  risen? — A.  My  general  observation  is  this,  that  on  one  day 
a  year  ago  with  a  given  quantity  of  cotton  goods  I  could  get  so  much 
gold  and  so  much  silver,  and  on  another  day  this  year  I  can  get  with 
as  many  cotton  goods  a  great  deal  more  silver,  relatively,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  cotton  goods  to  gold  has  not  changed  materially,  while  that  of 
silver  to  cotton  has. 

Q.  10G.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  gold  in  its  relation  to  cotton  goods 
has  not  changed  during  the  last  three  years?— *A.  Taking  in  consider- 
ation the  other  elements. 

Q.  107.  Do  cotton  goods  bear  the  same  relation  to  gold  now  that  they 
did  three  years  ago  ? — A.  Not  in  price;  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  cotton  goods  and  a  check  to  the  demand. 

Q.  108.  II  not  in  price,  in  what  manner  can  the  relation  of  gold  to  other 
things  change?  Did  you  take  into  estimation  the  other  considerations, 
whatever  they  may  be,  when  you  made  the  comparison  between  silver 
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and  cotton  goods  ? — A.  In  my  triangular  comparison  I  took  in  all  the 
elements  that  come  within  the  limit  of  my  experience. 

Q.  109.  Will  not  a  given  quantity  of  silver  buy  to-day  as  many  cotton 
goods  as  it  would  four  years  ago? — A.  You  are  mistaken;  I  will  not 
sell  you  within  20  per  cent,  as  many  cotton  goods  for  silver  as  when 
it  was  higher.  The  export  trade  with  China  is  retarded  because  silver 
is  lower,  and  the  export  of  cotton  goods  from  England  to  India  haa 
also  been  disturbed  considerably. 

Q.  110.  How  does  that  affect  the  people  of  China  and  India* — A.  It 
affects  them  and  England  both.  It  deprives  the  Chinese  of  cotton  goods 
and  the  people  of  England  of  the  work  of  manufacturing  them. 

Q.  111.  If  all  nations  had  maintained  the  double  standard,  would  not 
these  consequences  have  been  avoided? — A.  If  all  had  done  so?  I  do 
not  like  to  argue  on  an  "  if."  I  cannot  invent  hypotheses  as  fast  as 
others  can.  The  very  fact  that  a  nation  can  give  up  silver  and  attach 
itself  to  gold  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  me,  as  I  believe 
England  will,  is  evidence  to  me  that  I  had  better  stick  to  the  gold  and 
not  give  them  the  chance.  I  believe  I  can  do  a  better  business  on  a 
gold  basis  than  on  a  currency  basis. 

Q.  112.  Is  there  gold  enough  available  in  the  world  to  enable  this 
country  to  resume  specie  payments  in  that  metal? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  113.  How  much  gold  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  such 
resumption  ? — A.  Commodities  at  a  gold  value  are  just  as  good  as  gold, 
and  gold  will  settle  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  country  when  you  give  it 
a  chance.  Eemove  the  obstacles  which  exist  in  the  form  of  the  legal- 
tender  act  and  gold  will  find  its  place  where  it  is  wanted ;  you  cannot 
keep  it  out. 

Q.  114.  What  effect  would  the  repeal  of  the  legal-tender  act  have,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  vast  State,  municipal,  corporation,  and  indi- 
vidual indebtedness  of  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  if  you  repeal  the  legal- 
tender  act  to-morrow,  all  commercial  transactions  would  go  on  and 
wind  themselves  up  upon  a  currency  basis  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  substantially  all  commercial  transactions  go  on  and  have  gone  on  and 
wound  themselves  up  when  there  has  been  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  past  times.  I  think  that  the  payment  of  the  United  States 
State,  municipal,  county,  town,  and  city  debts  now  outstanding  at  a 
long  date  and  not  yet  due  would  be  vastly  easier  to  pay  and  vastly  less 
a  burden  on  a  specie  basis  than  they  will  be  if  you  continue  the  cur- 
rency basis  until  the  maturity  of  those  obligations.  I  think  a  gold 
standard  of  value  in  this  country  will  restore  confidence,  so  that  in  the 
end  every  individual  will- be  able  to  pay  his  debts  easier  in  gold  than  he 
now  can  in  currency. 

Q.  115.  How  much  gold  will  be  necessary  to  resume  and  maintain  gold 
payments  in  this  country? — A.  A  very  little  to  start  with. 

Q.  116.  How  much  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea.  I  think  it  will  settle  itself; 
I  think  no  man's  opinion  is  of  much  account. 

Q.  117.  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  as  to  how  much  will  be  re- 
quired ? — A.  I  think  it  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  any  one  doing  bank 
business  to  calculate  how  much  reserve  he  needs,  and  one  bank  needs 
more  than  another. 

Q.  118.  About  what  will  all  the  banks  need? — A.  I  would  not  ven- 
ture a  statement  of  that.  The  question  of  the  government  and  the 
banks  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct;  with  the  government  it  is 
merely  a  question  whether  it  will  pay  its  debts  or  not;  with  a  bank, 
whether  it  qan  go  on  in  business  or  not. 

Q.  119.'  If  the  banks  should  withdraw  their  circulation  on  account  of 
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the  want  of  gold,  and  the  paper  circulation  of  the  government  should  be 
reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury,  with 
what  medium  could  the  vast  business  of  the  country  be  transacted,  and 
how  could  debtors  meet  their  obligations  ? — A.  With  the  commodities 
with  which  we  pay  our  debts. 

Q.  120.  Does  the  amount  of  currency  in  the  country  have  any  effect 
upon  prices? — A.  Very  little;  a  currency  convertible  into  specie  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  volume,  of  commodities  in  circulation,  and  is  more  or 
less  according  to  the  business  to  be  done. 

Q.  121.  Would  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  gold  bring 
about  any  fall  in  prices  in  this  country  ? — A.  I  believe  that  prices  now 
are  in  many  cases  below  the  gold  standard,  especially  common  labor. 
The  one  thing  essential  to  set  common  labor  at  work  is  confidence  in 
the  future,  which  specie  payments  would  establish.  I  think  all  labor 
having  reference  to  the  future  needs  confidence  in  the  future  more  than 
anything  else. 

Q.  122.  Is  business  in  this  country  more  depressed  than  in  the  coun- 
tries which  have  a  gold  standard  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  stagnant 
through  a  longer  period. 

Q.  123.  Which  country  in  Europe  enjoys  the  greatest  degree  of  pros- 
perity to-day? — A.  I  decline  to  answer  this  question.  The  undertaking 
to  compare  the  condition  of  this  country  with  countries  in  Europe,  hav- 
ing large  standing  armies  and  differing  so  widely  in  other  respects, 
could  only  mislead. 

Q.  124.  But  what  country  in  Europe  shows  the  most  prosperity. — 
A.  I  do  not  go  into  that.  We  ought  to  be,  from  our  advantages  of 
position,  growing  prosperous  out  of  the  fact  that  Europe  is  disturbed; 
instead  of  which,  we  are  more  stagnant  than  any  country  in  Europe. 

Q.  125.  You  have  not  observed  which  country  in  Europe  is  most  pros- 
perous!— A.  I  have  not  observed  myself;  as  far  as  hearsay  goes,  I 
understand  France  is. 

Q.  12G.  Would  the  reduction  of  cost  in  the  production  of  silver  neces- 
sarily change  the  relation  between  it  and  gold? — A.  If  there  was  not  at 
the  same  time  the  same  reduction  of  cost  in  producing  gold,  it  unques- 
tionably would. 

By  Mr.  BOTVEN  : 

Q.  127.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  the  legal-tender  act  which  limits 
the  operation  of  it  to  any  subsequent  period,  or  makes  it  contingent 
upon  the  continuance  of  certain  exigencies  ? — A.  The  original  legal- 
tender  act  provided  that  specific  notes  of  the  United  States  authorized 
in  the  act  should  become  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender ;  that  they 
should  be  reissued  as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest  re- 
quired. The  question  as  to  when  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest 
ceased  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  any  court.  The  question  of  the 
reissue  of  a  legal-tender  note  at  the  present  time  is  a  new  question.  I 
hold  that  the  exigency  for  the  reissue  of  the  legal-tender  notes  ceased 
when  our  government  came  into  the  control  of  the  -surplus  revenue 
which  it  could  bave  applied  to  the  payment  of  its  demand  debt  out- 
standing. That  period  began  in  1866.  The  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  at  its  highest  mark  about  January  1, 1866.  The  surplus  revenue 
since  accrued,  viz,  from  January  1,  1866,  to  January  1,  1876,  was  about 
$614,000,000,  which  might  have  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt.  Five  hundred  and  eleven  million  dollars  of  this  surplus 
consisted  of  surplus  gold  coin  not  required  to  meet  the  gold  obligations 
of  the  couutry,  and  it  has  been  sold.  Had  it  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  demand  debt,  represented  by  tbe  legal-tender  notes,  the 
•whole  sum  of  that  demand  debt  would  have  been  extinguished  by 
December  31,  1872.  Now,  I  hold  that  when  the  government  had  in 
ten  years  a  surplus  gold  income  of  five  hundred  and  eleven  millions  and 
owed  a  demand  debt  represented  by  legal-tender  notes  of  only  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty -two  millions,  the  exigency  for  the  reissue  of  these  notes 
to  provide  itself  with  means  of  carrying  on  business  has  ceased  and  deter- 
mined. Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  same  question,  the  original  legal-tender 
act  was,  as  I  stated,  specific  and  limited  to  the  notes  authorized  by  the 
same  act,  viz,  the  issues  of  1862  and  1863.  In  1874  the  Eevised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  were  enacted.  The  repealing  clause  of  this  revi- 
sion is  very  peculiar  and  different  from  that  used  in  some  State  laws  I 
have  examined.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  terms :  "Any  act 
or  part  of  an  act  embraced  under  any  title  in  this  revision  is  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  section  contained  in  this  revision  shall  be  in  force  in  lieu 
thereof."  I  may  not  give  the  exact  words,  bnt  every  part  of  every  act 
relating  to  the  legal  tender  either  of  coin  or  currency  is  included  under 
some  title  in  the  Eevised  Statutes;  hence,  every  part  of  every  act 
preceding  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  1874  was  thereby  repealed,  and  such 
parts  thereof  as  are  included  in  the  Eevised  Statutes  are  in  force  in  lieu 
of  the  original  laws.  Now,  if  in  such  a  revision  the  precise  scope  and 
tenor  of  the  original  act  was  simply  repeated,  a  court,  I  suppose,  could 
Hold  that  the  revision,  being  in  the  same  words,  continued  the  old  act, 
and  nobody  could  gainsay  it.  But  the  section  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  notes  in  the  revision  is  of  a  broad  and  general  character.  It 
varies  the  provisions  in  respect  to  legal-tender  in  essential  particu- 
lars, and  the  Eevised  Statute  is  therefore  a  new  legal-tender  act 
of  1874.  If  that  question  is  brought  before  the  court,  as  it  may 
be  presently,  that  judge  who  rested  his  opinion  sustaining  the  act 
upon  the  existing  tact  of  war,  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  con- 
demn an  act  passed  in  time  of  peace,  after  the  exigency  of  the  public 
interest  had  entirely  ceased,  if  the  records  of  the  Treasury  prove  that 
the  government  had  accumulated  in  real  money  more  than  enough  to 
meet  the  whole  demand  debt.  Now  let  me  follow  this  up  and  suggest 
that  no  one  thing  more  distinguishes  the  people  of  this  country  than 
their  submission  to  the  decisions  of  courts,  within  the  limits  of  their 
proper  authority.  If  the  court  should  decide  to-day  that  the  existing 
legal-tender  act  is  invalid,  would  it  not  be  probable  that  commercial 
indebtedness  would  go  on  and  adjust  itself  under  the  voluntary  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  as  far  as  old  transactions  are  concerned,  and 
that  all  new  transactions  would  be  based  upon  the  specie  basis?  And 
does  any  one  doubt  that  where  the  need  of  gold  was  felt  by  a  country, 
possessing  the  productive  powers  of  the  United  States,  gold  enough 
would  necessarily  flow  in  to  serve  as  a  reserve  and  basis  of  such  trans- 
actions I  Has  there  ever  been  a  want  of  gold  to  meet  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States'?  Never.  It  was  the  greenbacks  which  were  cor- 
nered on  Black  Friday,  not  the  gold.  Wherever  there  is  a  demand  for 
gold  it  will  go,  and  silver  will  go  wherever  it  is  in  demand.  Now,  in 
answer  to  the  question  "  whether  or  not  we  can  get  the  gold  ?"  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  United  Srates  to  those  countries  that  have  the 
gold?  It  is  this:  that  first, we  produce  gold  ourselves;  when  we  need 
it  we  shall  keep  it.  As  long  as  we  do  not  need  it,  we  shall  spend  it  for 
something  else,  and  it  therefore  goes  abroad.  What  Texas  needs  (she 
having  adhered  to  the  gold  basis)  for  her  trade  in  gold,  she  has.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  transactions  in  Texas.  We  buy  her  cotton  there  in 
gold,  and  it  is  converted  into  currency  and  paid  for  by  drafts  on  Boston. 
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But  Texas  suffers  no  lack  of  precious  inetals  whatever.  Neither  does 
California.  Demand  and  supply  for  existing  things  are  sure  to  meet. 
Now,  whether  we  can  get  it  for  the  rest  of  the  country  1  What  is  our 
position  as  a  nation  ?  We  happen  to  produce  and  sell  the  things  that 
other  nations  must  have  and  cannot  do  without,no  matter  what  they  are 
obliged  to  give  for  them.  Our  cotton,  beef,  our  petroleum,  and  other  things 
are  checks  on  demand  upon  Europe.  They  must  buy  them  or  starve,  and 
they  must  pay  for  them  in  gold,  if  they  cannot  get  them  in  any  other  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  what  we  buy  of  foreign  nations,  is  there  a  single 
thing  that  we  cannot  spare  if  we  choose  to  ?  We  can  spare  everything 
that  we  buy  for  the  time  being,  while  we  are  supplying  ourselves  with 
the  gold  we  want,  but  as  to  our  commodities  other  nations  cannot  spare 
them.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  should  come  to  the  question,  who 
shall  break,  it  will  not  be  the  United  States.  The  moment  a  struggle 
for  gold  comes  we  are  in  a  position  to  command  the  world.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  will  send  back  our  bonds,  but  if  we  want  gold  more  than 
we  want  bonds,  will  not  the  price  of  bonds  fall  to  such  a  rate  that  they 
will  not  come?  If  we  choose  to  have  the  gold  shall  we  not  have  it?  I 
think  we  shall.  And  the  bonds  are  not  held  by  people  who  will  send 
them  back.  The  more  sure  the  bonds  are  to  be  paid  in  gold,  the  more 
surely  they  will  not  come  back  to  the  United  States.  Now  I  want  to  sug- 
gest this  question  to  your  minds :  let  us  suppose  that  the  court  should 
condemn  the  existing  legal-tender  law  and  throw  us  back  to  the  tender- 
laws  as  they  now  relate  to  gold,  and  it  was  re-established  as  the  stand- 
ard of  value  in  this  country.  Or  suppose  wo  had  had  no  legal-tender 
paper,  and  gold  had  been  the  standard  in  this  country  down  to  the  period 
of  what  I  call  the  fluctuations  of  silver.  Would  it  be  likely  that  you 
would  propose,  or  that  the  country  would  tolerate,  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  alteration  of  the  standard  from  gold  to  an  unlimited  tender  of 
silver?  Would  not  this  work  destruction  to  all  obligations  and  change 
the  relation  of  men  to  each  other  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
passage  of  the  legal- tender  act,  making  paper  a  tender,  altered  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other?  If  we  were  to-day  on  a  single  gold 
standard,  and  no  paper  was  a  legal  tender,  would  anybody  dare  to  pro- 
pose the  double  standard  in  the  face  of  what  might  even  be  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fluctuation  ? 
Adjourned. 


UNITED  STATES  MONETARY  COMMISSION. 

NEW  YORK,  November  1, 1876. 

Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  George  Willard,  William  S.  Groes- 
beck,  Francis  Bowen. 

EDWARD  ATKINSON'S  examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN  : 

Question.  1.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  the  recorded  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  might  probably  sustain  a  continuance  of  the  legal- 
tender  policy  beyond  the  present  time  ? — Answer.  I  know  of  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  any  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  think  this  ques- 
tion has  not  been  adjudicated  yet  by  the  court  on  any  point  which  could 
give  light  on  the  subject.  The  district  court  of  Oregon  has  rendered  a 
decision  upon  the  Eevised  Statutes  in  relation  to  bankruptcy,  that  they 
are  a  substitute  for  all  preceding  acts.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
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phraseology,  but  it  is  iu  the  Oregon  reports.  The  judge,  in  place  of 
using  the  terms  contained  therein,  viz,  "shall  be  in  force  in  lieu  there- 
of," uses  other  words  of  like  meaning,  and  decides  that  the  bankruptcy 
act  now  existing  is  the  Revised  Statute  of  1874. 

Q.  2.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  gold  the  government  has  received 
and  sold  within  the  last  10  years  f  Please  also  to  point  out  the  bearing 
of  that  upon  the  legal-tender  question  ? — A.  I  stated  yesterday,  and  I  will 
restate  from  official  documents  obtained  by  me  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment under  date  March  13, 1876,  which  had  been  misdirected  and 
reached  me  only  within  a  month,  that  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
reached  its  highest  point  on  record  August  31, 1866,  viz,  $2,757,000,000; 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1875,  the  recorded  debt  had  been  reduced  to 
$2,143,000,000,  making  the  reduction  of  it  within  these  two  dates,  in  round 
figures,  $614,000,000.  I  have  not  the  actual  sales  of  gold  by  the  Treasury  in 
the  last  six  months  of  that  period — I  have  written  for  them — but  between 
July,  1866,  and  December  31, 1875,  the  Treasury  had  received  a  surplus 
revenue  of  gold,  above  its  indebtedness  in  gold,  of  $511,347,041^5%  ; 
therefore,  it  appears  that  f  of  this  surplus  revenue,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  has  consisted  of  the  surplus  gold 
revenue,  which  has  been  sold,  not  being  required  by  the  gold  obligations 
of  the  government.  What  is  a  sale  of  gold  when  the  seller  buys  his  own 
note?  It  is  the  payment  of  the  note  at  a  discount.  By  the  sale  of  that 
gold  for  greenbacks,  the  government  has  simply  paid  so  many  green- 
backs or  legal-tender  notes  at  a  discount.  Now,  in  all  private  transac- 
tions or  corporate  ones,  a  note  paid  is  functus  officio  or  dead.  In  a 
bank,  the  redemption  of  the  bank-note  closes  the  transaction.  The 
reissue  of  that  bank-note,  although  the  same  piece  of  paper  may  be 
used,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  transaction.  Now  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  issue  of  the  legal-tender  notes?  It  was  not  to  make 
a  new  kind  of  money,  that  was  an  incident,  and  an  obnoxious  incident 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  war.  The  actual  purpose  was  to  borrow 
by  force  the  food,  material,  clothing,  &c.,  needed  by  the  Army.  Hence 
the  legal-tender  note  is  simply  the  evidence  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  a  note  forced  into  circulation  in  order  that  it  might  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  material  of  war.  The  note  passes  from  hand  to  hand  and 
is  finally  bought  by  the  government  from  its  surplus  revenue  accruing 
after  the  war.  What  is  the  actual  thing  done?  The  substance  borrowed 
previously  by  force  is  then  paid  for.  Now,  the  reissue  of  that  note  is 
the  collection  of  another  forced  loan  entirely  separate  and  distinct  and 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  war,  and  there  is  no  exigency  or 
necessity  which  warrants  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  warranted  by  neces- 
sity, is  proved  by  the  facts  I  have  already  submitted,  that  the  surplus 
revenue  has  already  paid  the  evidences  of  debt  of  the  United  States 
in  forced  circulation  nearly  1£  times.  The  court,  by  some  of  its  judges, 
took  judicial  cognizance  of  the  necessity  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
original  issue,  and  of  the  exigency  of  the  public  interest ;  therefore,  the 
court  is  warranted  in  taking  judicial  cognizance  of  the  cessation  of  this 
exigency  and  by  the  reasoning  on  which  it  sustained  the  original  issue, 
•without  the  alteration  of  a  word  or  a  comma,  is  logically  bound,  to  con- 
demn the  reissue  of  those  notes,  being  a  new  transaction  when  there 
•was  no  necessity  for  it;  and  that  point  has  not  been  adjudicated.  Es- 
pecially may  the  court  take  cognizance  of  this,  when  the  very  legal 
notes  now  in  circulation  bear  evidence  on  their  face  that  they  are  the 
issue  of  1869,  of  1874,  and  of  1875 ;  a  very  large  portion  of  them  finding 
their  only  warrant  even  for  their  first  issue  under  the  legal-tender  act 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes,  all  previous  legal-tender  acts  having  been 
repealed.    This  point  has  not  been  adjudicated  but  may  be  presently. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  3.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  were  much  opposed 
to  silver,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  production,  meaning  by  that, 
as  I  suppose,  the  irregularity  of  its  production  ? — A.  I  referred  to  this 
irregularity  of  production  as  one  of  the  causes  which  make  its  value 
fluctuating. 

Q.  4.  Have  you  examined  the  question  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  say  that 
there  has  been  more  irregularity  in  the  production  of  silver  than  gold  1 — 
A.  I  have  not  made  such. examination  that  I  can  answer  the  question. 

Q.  5.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  upon  examination  that  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  has  been  as  regular  and  as  even  as  gold ;  say  throughout 
the  present  century,  would  such  a  result,  if  it  should  appear  upon  ex- 
amination, have  any  effect  upon  your  opinion,  and  would  it  remove  your 
objection  to  it  as  a  standard? — A.  It  might  remove  my  objection  to  its 
ultimate  use  as  a  standard,  after  the  causes  of  its  fluctuations,  whatever 
they  are,  had  become  tolerably  well  known.  1  should  still  object  to  its 
re-establishment  as  a  standard  at  the  present  time  simply  on  the  ground 
of  the  fluctuations  having  taken  place  and  the  existing  uncertainty  as 
to  the  value  of  silver  in  its  relation  j;o  gold ;  whatever  the  causes  of  this 
uncertainty  may  be. 

Q.  6.  I  wish  to  know  how  you  would  be  impressed  if  it  should  turn 
out  on  examination  that  the  production  of  silver  has  been  as  regular 
as  that  of  gold,  say  through  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  give  a 
reliable  test  of  the  two  metals  in  that  particular,  say  through  a  century. 
— A.  That  would  lead  me  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the  fluc- 
tuation, especially  into  the  now  hidden  changes  taking  place  in  the  East 
where  silver  has  been  mostly  used  and  absorbed,  and  I  should  say  that 
those  hidden  causes  of  fluctuations  need  to  be  brought  thoroughly  to 
light,  and  stability  on  some  ratio  or  another  re-established  before  I  would 
re-establish  it  as  a  standard.  The  point  of  my  argument  is  that  the 
one  thing  needed  in  a  standard  of  value  is  freedom  from  fluctuation  as 
far  as  it  can  possibly  be  compassed  in  any  product  of  human  labor. 

Q.  7.  There  is  no  doubt  there  have  been  great  fluctuations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  within  the  last  few  years,  but  was  not  the  production 
of  gold  from  1851  to  1853,  both  inclusive,  more  irregular  than  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  been  in  the  same  number  of  years  just  past  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  8.  Now,  is  not  the  objection  to  gold  as  a  reliable  and  steady  prod- 
uct as  great  as  to  silver  if,  upon  a  comparison  of  various  periods,  the 
changes  in  their  production  have  been  about  equal? — A.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  can  only  reply  to  this  that  the  changes  in  the  production  of  gold 
do  not  appear  to  have  caused  fluctuations  equal  to  the  changes  that 
appear  to  have  taken  place  in  silver,  and  that  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
gold  has  in  a  certain  regular  way  depreciated  since  these  great  addi- 
tions to  its  stock. 

Q.  9.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  was  the  depreciation  of  gold  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  production  in  the  years  to  which  I  referred,  say 
from  1851  to  1853,  both  inclusive  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  exact  ratio 
has  ever  been  determined ;  1  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  statement 
of  it.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  of  the  fact,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
one  of  the  ways  by  which,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  nations  are  re- 
deemed from  what  might  otherwise  be  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  date  of  1690  or  thereabouts  when  the  public  debt 
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of  jGreat  Britain  first  took  a  funded  form,  and  then  follow  on  its  increase 
in  relation  to  population  and  products  for  a  series  of  years  you  might 
find  that  it  was  relatively  a  greater  burden  on  the  people  of  that  day 
than  a  larger  debt  is  on  the  people  of  this  day,  for  the  reason  that  gold 
was  theu  undoubtedly  more  valuable  than  now,  but  that  depreciation 
has  taken  effect  in  such  a  steady,  regular,  and  imperceptible  way  that 
no  real  wrong  has  happened  to  any  individual  such  as  happens  in  sudden 
fluctuations  of  a  paper  currency. 

Q.  10.  Do  you  think  the  world  increases  in  population,  commerce,  and 
development  of  every  kind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  demand  the  increase 
of  the  precious  metals  part  passu  ? — A.  I  should  say  not  pari  passu,  but 
while  the  extension  of  commerce  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
California  gold  discoveries,  from  the  introduction  of  steam  communica- 
tion, and  the  perfecting  of  the  railway  systems  and  the  employment  of 
the  telegraph  over  great  areas  of  the  world's  surface,  led  to  very  much 
larger  transactions,  and,  therefore,  to  a  larger  use  of  gold  in  countries 
that  had  no  great  banking  facilities.  On  the  other  hand  the  same  intro- 
duction of  steam,  and  railroads,  and  telegraphs  in  thoroughly  intelligent 
countries  like  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  where  they 
did  understand  banking,  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  precious  metals.  On 
the  whole  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  discoveries  of  gold  took 
place  coincidentally  with  the  great'extension  of  commerce  from  other 
causes,  and  that  the  great  expansion  of  commerce  from  other  causes 
which  I  have  named,  might  have  been  cramped,  at  the  time  they  hap- 
pened, except  for  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  great  addition  of  gold  was  absorbed.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  great  increase  of  silver,  which  has  taken  place,  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  such  reasons  for  the  additional  absorption  of 
silver. 

Q.  11.  Is  it  your  idea  that  if  the  production  of  gold  should  cease  the 
world  could  still  make  such  progress  as  we  desire  to  see  it  make? — A. 
The  answer  to  that  is  hardly  evidence.  If  you  want  an  opinion  I  have 
no  objection  to  give  it.  I  should  say  there  was  an  ample  stock  of  tbo 
precious  metals  in  existence  to  serve  for  many  years,  and  that  if  they 
become  scarce  from  the  cessation  of  production,  that  scarcity  would  be 
obviated  by  the  extension  of  banking  and  by  the  use  of  symbols,  such 
as  the  bill  of  exchange,  checks,  and  notes  convertible  into  specie. 

Q.  12.  Has  the  stock  of  gold  been  diminished  in  England  on  account 
of  these  contrivances  ?  Has  it  not  regularly  increased  along  with  these 
various  contrivances  by  which  the  actual  handling  of  it  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  ?  Has  not  the  gold  basis,  upon  which  they  all  rest,  widened 
as  they  widened? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  positively.  I  should  sup- 
pose that  the  quantity  of  gold  did  increase  in  Great  Britain  with  the 
prosperity  and  business  of  the  people.  They  allow  no  circulating  note 
of  less  than  5  pounds,  and  as  the  people  of  England  increase  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  they  carry  more  money  in  their  pockets.  I  do  not  think 
the  reserves  in  the  banks  have  increased  in  anything  like  the  ratio  to 
the  increase  of  business,  nor  has  the  issue  of  circulating  notes — I  mean 
bank-notes — increased  in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  increase  in  business, 
but  the  use  of  checks  and  bank  deposits  has  increased  enormously. 

Q.  13.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  precious  metals,  which,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  this  superstructure,  must  increase  in  quantity  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  its  population  increase  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  that 
is  the  natural  order.  I  think  you  cannot  cease  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  for  any  long  period  without  its  being  felt.  I  think  for 
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a  few  years  only  you  might  invent  methods  of  dispensing  with  an  in- 
crease. 

Q.  14.  Are  we  not  pre'ty  nearly  through  with  inventions  for  dispens- 
ing with  the  precious  metals? — A.  I  think  the  banking  system  of  Scot- 
land is  as  perfect  as  any  banking  system  can  be  devised,  but  that  there 
is  an  immense  room  for  other  nations  to  improve  their  banking  systems. 
While  you  may  not  add  to  the  sum  of  ideas  on  banking,  you  can  extend 
the  use  of  existing  methods  of  banking  to  an  enormous  extent.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  the  same  summer  capita  on  deposit  in 
commercial  banks  (omitting  savings  banks  and  all  other  modes  of  sav- 
ing), if  we  had  in  .proportion  to  the  population,  the  same  commercial 
bank  deposits  that  the  people  of  Scotland  have,  our  bank  deposits  to- 
day would  be  over  4,000  millions,  and  the  use  of  bank-checks  would 
be  universal  among  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  a  few  towns  and  cities. 

Q.  15.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  what  should  be  the 
allowance  per  capita  in  a  commercial  nation  ? — A.  Of  the  note  circula- 
tion ? 

Q.  1C.  No ;  T  mean  what  is  called  the  legal  standard  of  gold  and  silver! 
— A.  I  think  that  depends  entirely  on  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  people.  What  is  called  the  ratio  per  head  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  else  it  is  of  no  value. 

Q.  1.7.  Which  is  the  better  condition  of  things,  a  scheme  which  gives 
a  scant  allowance  of  specie,  or  hard  money,  or  a  scheme  which  gives  a  large 
allowance  ? — A.  In  my  j  udgment,  the  one  that  gives  the  large  allowance  of 
actual  specie  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  I  had  the  control  of  affairs,  I 
should  gradually  and  steadily  forbid  the  circulation  of  any  note  to  serve  as 
money  under  $5,  and  presently  after  that  under  $10. 

Q.  18.  Do  you  know  about  what  proportion  of  specie  the  Scotch  banks 
keep  on  hand  for  all  purposes'? — A.  Their  reserves  in  their  own  vaults 
are  very  small;  they  depend,  like  other  banks  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 
central  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England,  mainly. 

Q.  19.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  reserve  basis  in  France? — A.  I  can- 
not, sir. 

Q.  20.  Is  it  large  or  small  ? — A.  Large. 

Q.  21.  Can  you  state  the  reserve  basis  in  the  Bank  of  England? 
What  is  the  coin  basis'? — A. .It  varies,  but  it  is  relatively  small  to  the 
magnitude  of  transactions. 

Q.  22.  What  is  the  proportion  to  the  note  issues  of  the  bank? — A. 
All  notes  over  15  million  pounds  sterling  are  based  upon  actual  gold.  Fif- 
teen millions  of  notes  are  based  upon  government  securities ;  every  note 
above  that  is  dollar  for  dollar. 

Q.  23.  I  ask  whether  a  sound  banking  system  in  this  country  should 
not  have  something  like  a  corresponding  proportion  of  metallic  basis? — 
A.  In  France  it  is  very  large,  and  in  England  I  understand  that  it  is 
also  large. 

Q.  23J.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  in 
this  country  to  have  a  very  broad  specie  basis,  broader  than  we  ever 
had,  upon  which  our  banking  should  rest.  A.  I  do  not  believe  in 
reserves  prescribed  by  law  or  regulated  by  statute.  My  answer  would 
be  that  the  reserve  in  each  bank  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
business  the  bank  does,  and  should  be  regulated  by  its  own  officers,  and 
not  by  a  fixed  rule  prescribed  by  law. 

Q.  24.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  officers  of  the  bank  I — A.  I  would  as  to 
reserves  for  deposits. 

Q.  25.  I  mean  for   its  paper  issue  put  out  to  the  community  as 
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money. — A.  If  you  speak  of  its  issue  in  circulation,  I  think  tbe  national- 
bank  note,  when  it  is  made  convertible  into  specie  on  demand, 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  government  bonds,  is  the  very  best  form  of 
bank-currency  that  can  be  devised,  and  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  pay- 
ment of.  every  such  note  is  thus  secured  you  may  safely  leave  to  each 
bank  the  regulation  of  its  reserve  of  specie  that  it  will  keep  on  hand  for 
the  day  by  day  redemption  of  its  notes  ;  I  should  prescribe  absolutely 
nothing  by  law  as  to  tbe  specie  reserve  that  the  national  banks  should 
keep  for  redemption  of  its  secured  circulation.  When  you  come  to  the 
deposits  made  iu  banks  of  discount,  then  I  say  that  the  amount  of  reserve 
to  be  kept  in  its  vaults  will  vary  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  business 
of  the  bank,  and  no  legal  provision  can  reach  tbe  case,  nor  is  it  a  case 
where  government  should  step  in  to  protect  the  depositor.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  protecting  the  man  who  chooses  to  deposit  in  a  simple 
bank  of  deposit  than  there  is  to  protect  the  creditor  of  any  otber  cor- 
poration ;  he  goes  there  for  his  own  interest  and  the  bank  deals  with  him 
for  its  own  interest  and  the  less  interference  the  better;  therefore  I 
should  leave  the  whole  question  of  reserve  to  meet  deposits  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  experience  of  the  bankers. 
.  By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  2G.  Why  should  the  bank-note  be  secured  any  more  than  tbe  de- 
posit; it  is  simply  a  promissory  note  of  tbe  bank,  and  why  cannot  tbe 
creditor  take  care  of  his  own  interest  as  well  in  one  case  as  tbe  other? — A. 
I  think  the  unsecured  bank  note  is  considered  by  so  many  uninstructed 
people  to  be  actual  money  in  itself,  and  not  the  promise  of  somebody  to  pay 
money,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  it  is  expedient  for  the  central 
authority  to  step  in  and  either  require  security  by  tbe  deposit  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  or  else  not  permit  notes  to  be  issued  for  small  sums. 
There  are  certain  departments  of  human  life,  so  to  speak,  where  tbe  super- 
vision of  government  is  called  for.  The  bank,  incorporated  either  by  the 
State  or  nation,  receives  a  certain  warrant  of  authority  from  the  State 
or  nation  to  exist.  It  is  not  an  indorsement,  but  it  is  a  quasi  indorse- 
ment of  the  corporation  so  authorized,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
State  which  grants  tbe  act  of  incorporation,  or  to  the  nation  granting  it, 
to  annex  conditions  in  respect  to  notes  which  circulate  as  money. 

Q.  27.  Might  it  not  also  annex  conditions  with  regard  to  deposits  for 
the  same  reason  ? — A.  It  may  annex  as  many  conditions  as  it  may  see 
proper,  but  in  the  case  of  deposits  it  seems  to  me  utterly  inexpedient. 

Q.  28.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Scotch  banks  are  required  by  law  to 
hold  a  certain  specie  reserve  for  the  security  of  deposits  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is. 

Q.  29.  Do  yon  know  what  the  actual  reserve  is  iu  the  Scotch  banks  ? — 
A.  1  have  it  not  in  ray  mind,  but  I  have  it  iu  my  books  of  reference. 

Q.  30.  Do  you  know  what  the  laws  are  regulating  the  issue  of  Scotch 
banks  ? — A.  They  have  retained  their  one  pound  note  against  the  at- 
tempt of  England  to  displace  it,  and  I  state  iu  this  connection  that  the 
note  circulation  of  the  Scotch  banks  is  not  considered  by  them  an  ele- 
ment from  which  they  gain  profit;  the  average  circulation  of  these 
Scotch  notes  is  ten  days,  and  they  are  a  mere  instrument  for  conveying 
loans  to  their  destination  and  getting  back  remittances. 

Q.  31.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  of  the  circulation  of  a  Bank 
of  England  note  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  be  much  longer  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Scotch  banks. 

Q.  32.  Are  the  Scotch  banks  on  an  absolute  specie  basis  I — A.  Abso- 
lutely using  the  specie  standard  and  never  breaking  from  it,  but  using 
very  little  specie  in  itself. 
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Q.  33.  If  bank-notes  remain  out  no  longer  than  10  days,  would  ife 
argue  a  superabundance  of  such  notes  ? — A.  It  would  argue  that  the 
community  uses  as  many  notes  as  it  wants  on  a  specie  basis  and  no  more ; 
when  they  do  not  want  them  any  more,  they  send  them  in  for  redemp- 
tion. 

Q.  34.  What  is  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  Scotch  banks'? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  undertake  to  carry  all  these  figures  ia  my 
head  wben  I  have  books  of  reference  on  ray  shelf. 

Q.  35.  Yesterday,  and  also  to-day  I  believe,  you  stated  that  you  con- 
sidered the  present  fluctuating  condition  of  silver  a  sufficient  reason  of 
itself  why  it  should  not  be  remonetized  or  made  an  unlimited  tender  in 
this  country. — A.  I  gave  that  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  remonetized  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  36.  Suppose  it  should  appear  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  .the 
recent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver  were  due  neither  to  increased 
production  nor  diminished  cost  of  production,  but  were  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  empirical,  unwise,  and  dishonest  legislation  on  the  part  of  two 
or  three  governments,  at  the  instance  of  money-dealers,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate gold  and  depreciate  all  other  kinds  of  property  and  labor  ;  would 
your  objection  to  its  remonetization  still  hold  good? — A.  Until  I  was 
satisfied  that  there  would  not  be  more  such  legislation  on  the  part  of 
other  governments,  I  should  adhere  to  something  that  was  not  subject 
or  had  not  proved  itself  subject  to  such  legislation. 

Q.  37.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  gold  would  not  fluctuate  if  subjected  to 
the  same  adverse  legislation  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  gold  is  subject  to  the 
same  fluctuations  as  silver.  I  think  there  are  elements  which  make  the 
latter  more  subject  to  fluctuations. 

Q.  38.  What  elements  are  these? — A.  The  hidden  causes  in  the  East. 

Q.  39.  Will  you  please  to  indicate  the  nature  of  these  causes? — A. 
The  changes  which  may  or  do  take  effect  in  the  East  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  silver. 

Q.  40.  What  changes  have  taken  place  there  relative  to  the  use  of 
silver? — A.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  great  changes  in 
India  and  China,  but  I  do  not  know  this  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  41.  In  what  way  ? — A.  That  the  absorption  of  silver  has  to  some 
extent  ceased. 

Q.  42.  Can  you  state  why  the  absorption  of  silver  in  those  countries 
has  ceased  to  some  extent $ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  43.  Have  the  general  productions  of  those  countries  fallen  off? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  44.  Are  their  exchanges  carried  on  or  are  their  prices  regulated 
by  any  other  medium  than  silver? — A.  I  think  they  are  establishing 
new  and  different  methods  of  transacting  business  in  India;  bank 
facilities  for  one,  but  I  am  only  answering  from  hearsay.  I  wish  you 
would  call  in  your  merchants. 

Q.  45.  You  speak  of  hidden  causes  existing ;  do  you  know  of  any 
such  causes? — A.  I  have  had  statements  made  to  me  that  convince  me 
there  are  changes  going  on  in  the  East. 

Q.  46.  By  whom  ? — A.  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  for  one ;  Will- 
iam Endicott,  jr.,  is  another ;  and  merchants  in  the  eastern  trade. 

Q.  47.  I  simply  want  to  ascertain  whether  your  conclusions  are  based 
upon  facts  or  merely  upon  general  rumor. — A.  I  state  specifically  that 
the  impressions  I  have  in  regard  to  these  changes  in  the  East  are  not 
based  upon  knowledge  of  my  own,  nor  are  they  based  upon  mere  rumor, 
but  upon  conversations  with  intelligent  persons  whom  I  thought  well 
informed,  but  I  cannot  now  recall  these  conversations. 
19  p  s— YOL  ii 
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Q.  48.  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  instead  of  the  absorption  of 
silver  diminishing  in  China,  it  was  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
would  not  that  fact  tend  to  alter  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  restoring  its  monetary  function  to  silver  in  this  country  ? — A.  I 
should  wait  until  silver  had  reached  a  steady  relation  with  gold. 

Q.  49.  Suppose  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  the  recent  change  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  due  solely  to  the  legislation  ot 
Germany,  hostile  to  silver,  would  not  the  reuioneti/ation  of  silver  by 
this  country  neutralize  the  disturbing  effects  of  that  legislation,  and 
would  it  not  be  our  wisest  policy  ?  —  A.  1  would  wait  until  the  final 
effect  of  all  such  change  had  reached  its  results  and  the  actual  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  under  its  new  conditions  had  become  established  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  prove  that  the  causes  of  Huctuation  had  ter- 
minated. 

Q.  50.  What  length  of  time  would  it  be  necessary  to  wait? — A.  I 
think  no  one  can  tell. 

Q.  51.  How  then  can  any  one  tell  when  to  commence  legislation  ? — A. 
Not  until  the  fact  is  proved;  perhaps  never. 

Q.  52.  Then  a  mistake  in  legislation  causing  a  change  in  the  relation 
of  the  money  metals  is  irremediable  ?— A.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  au 
opinion  on  a  hypothesis. 

Q.  53.  If  it  is  shown  that  all  other  conditions  are  the  same  and  that 
nothing  had  changed  but  legislation,  would  this  not  be  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  it  was  legislation  that  had  changed  the  relative  value  between 
gold  and  silver  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  prima  facie  case,  but  before  accept- 
ing that,  I  should  want  to  Iinow  whether  you  had  obtained  all  the  data. 

Q.  54.  Suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  from  such  data  it  appears 
that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
have  not  altered,  would  this  not  be  strong  evidence  that  the  change  in 
the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  was  caused  solely  by  legisla- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  that  it  would,  but  for  you  to  obtain  the' 
data  and  to  satisfy  the  community  that  you.  have  them  all  (which  is 
very  essential  in  the  problem),  you  not  only  must  have  them,  but  also 
the  proof  that  these  data  are  full,  correct,  and  complete,  and  I  fear  it 
will  take  you  many  years  to  succeed  in  this,  and  hence  it  will  be  years 
before  I  would  disturb  the  existing  status.  I  know  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting data  of  this  sort. 

Q.  55.  Of  what  sort? — A.  Those  necessary  to  prove  your  proposition. 

Q.  5G.  What  data;  would  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion  ? — A.  You 
would  have  to  get  all  facts  in  regard  to  the  production  and  use  of 
silver.  I  have  given  as  much  attention  as  any  man  to  the  collection 
and  tabulating  of  data  in  regard  to  the  cotton  production,  which  is 
comparatively  a  small  problem,  but  it  took  many  years  before  I  could 
reach  results  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind. 

Q.  57.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts 
of  the  production  of  silver  in  the  silver-producing  countries  of  the 
world  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  58.  If  these  methods  should  be  shown  to  be  effectual  and  complete, 
would  not  the  difficulties  disappear? — A.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
I  would  not  trust  any  general  method  you  might  devise. 

Q.  59.  If  a  government  or  State  tax  was  levied  on  gross  production 
and  if  officers  in  charge  of  mines  were  obliged  to  make  oath  as  to  the 
correctness  of  their  statements  would  not  that  insure  approximately  cor- 
rect returns  ? — A.  Then  I  woulfl  suppose  the  product  to  be  much  greater 
than  the  government  returns,  owing  to  the  evasions  practiced  on  the 
part  of  those  producing  the  metal. 
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Q.  GO.  Would  not  that  give  some  guide  or  indicia  ? — A.  None  whatever. 
Take  the  whisky  tax ;  it  certainly  would  be  no  sort  of  indicia  as  to  the 
quantities  manufactured. 

Q.  61.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  easy  to  hide  the  production  of  a  silver  mine 
as  the  issues  of  a  still? — A.  In  some  places  it  would  be. 

Q.  62.  Do  you  kno\v  anything  about  the  process  of  reducing  silver  ore 
to  bullion? — A.  Not  much;  but  from  what  I  do  know  I  should  infer  the 
owners  of  any  mines  would  find  a  very  easy  method  of  evading  the  tax 
OD  silver. 

Q.  63.  Would  they  not  have  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  and  place 
themselves  in  the  power  of  many  workmen  ? — A.  Not  more  than  for 
evading  the  whisky  tax. 

Q.  64.  Suppose  that  most  of  these  mines  were  incorporated  (without 
speaking  now  of  any  tax),  the  stockholders  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and  books  were  kept  for  the  gross  and  net  products,  and  every 
stockholder  had  a  right  by  the  law  to  examine  the  books  and  ascertain 
the  production  ? — A.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  practice  concealment. 
The  assumption  of  any  supervision  by  the  stockholders  over  the  accounts 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  have  been  a  corporation  member  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  know  that  to  rely  upon  the  supervision  of  individual  stock- 
holders is  to  rely  upon  a  shadow. 

Q.  65.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  silver  produced  in  the  world 
must  always  remain  an  unknown  quantity  ? — A.  I  think  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  silver  in  the  world  will  always  be  an  unknown  quantity. 

Q.  66.  Js  there  no  way  of  reaching  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction of  silver? — A.  There  might  be  some  degree  of  accuracy;  but  as 
silver  comes  from  Peru  and  Mexico  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
also  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  produced  by  corporations  of 
the  nature  you  indicate,  I  think  the  statistics  would  be  very  uncertain. 

Q.  67.  You  have  previously  answered  that  whenever  a  larger  amount 
of  gold  or  silver  exists  as  money  than  is  necessary  for  the  needs  of  a 
community  it  flows  out.  Would  not  this  outflow  of  the  metals  from 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  mined,  be  a  test  of  the  amount  of  their 
production? — A.  This  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  country;  a 
great  deal  may  be  sent  out  without  being  known.  May  I  ask  how  much 
silver  has  gone  from  here  to  Canada? 

Q.  68.  How  much  do  you  suppose  went  to  Canada  ? — A.  Pretty  much 
all  there  was  here  at  one  time. 

Q.  69.  How  much  silver  could  three  or  four  millions  of  people  in 
Canada  absorb  ? — A.  They  could  absorb  part  and  send  the  rest  away. 

Q.  70.  Would  they  not  send  it  through  the  custom-house? — A.  Not 
necessarily ;  there  is  a  custom-house  established  between  here  and 
Canada,  and  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  out- 
flow of  cotton  goods  from  this  country,  and  the  official  declaration  by 
the  custom-house  officers  of  the  cotton  export  from  this  country  contains 
not  more  than  one-third ;  it  is  utterly  fallacious,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
obtain  my  statistics  of  that  export  from  the  Canadian  custom-house 
as  to  their  imports. 

Q.  71.  Then  do  you  believe  generally  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  statistics? — A.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statistics  unless 
you  know  the  man  who  compiles  them  and  what  he  wants  to  prove. 

Q.  72.  In  what  matters  can  we  rely  upon  statistics? — A.  You  can  rely 
upon  them  if  carefully  collated  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  if  tested 
by  other  facts.  I  distrust  the  collection  of  statistics  over  a  short  period, 
by  single  persons  or  a  single  body,  for  immediate  use. 

Q.  73.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  collection  of  statistics  concerning 
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other  products  of  labor  covering  so  long  a  period  as  the  statistics  con- 
cerning the  production  of  silver? — A.  1  have  not;  but  I  reg-ml  the 
statistics  of  silver  production  as  of  very  little  value. 

Q.  74.  Then  it  will  not  do  to  follow  statistics? — A.  Not  always;  it 
depends  upon  what  the  thing  is,  and  I  think  gold  and  silver  have  been 
among  the  things  most  hidden,  for  the  reason  that  the  miners  of  gold 
and  silver  are  obliged  to  practice  concealment  in  order  to  prevent  at- 
tempts to  get  possession  of  their  product  by  force.  I  think  the  nature 
of  the  precious  metals  is  such  that  their  production  has  been  over  long 
periods  of  years  concealed  of  necessity.  This  has  been  especially  true  in 
the  large  gold  and  silver  producing  countries  under  the  Spanish  and  the 
Spanish-American  Governments. 

Q.  75.  You  think  the  statistics  of  silver  production  have  no  value  what- 
ever ? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  76.  Do  you  have  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  statistics  of  gold  pro- 
duction ? — A.  They  are  also  of  little  value. 

Q-  77.  Then  how  can  you  give  the  increased  production  of  silver  as 
compared  with  the  production  of  gold,  as  a  reason  for  the  divergence 
between  gold  and  silver,  if  it  is  impossible  for  you  or  any  one  else  to  ob- 
tain reliable  information  about  the  production  of  either? — A.  I  judge, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  silver  available  in  the  com- 
mercial world  than  of  gold,  that  there  must  have  been  a  greater  increase 
in  the  production  of  silver  than  the  production  of  gold  in  ratio  to  the 
existing  demand. 

Q.  78.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  the  stock  of  available  silver 
is  greater  than  the  stock  of  available  gold? — A.  1  know  that  had  I  sent 
cotton  to  London  or  Liverpool  last  year,  and  asked  for  gold  or  silver,  I 
could  have  obtained  for  the  cotton  certain  quantities  of  either,  and  that 
if  I  should  send  the  same  amount  of  cotton  there  this  year,  I  should  find, 
that  there  is  a  larger  supply  of  silver,  and  that  I  could  get  more  of  it  for 
the  same  cotton. 

Q.  79.  Might  not  that  be  due  not  to  the  discovery  of  new  mines,  or  an 
increased  production  of  silver,  but  to  legislation  which  deprived  silver 
of  its  money  function,  its  chief  use,  and  caused  a  temporary  surplus  to 
appear  upon  the  market? — A.  This  may  be  the  cause  of  the  increased 
quantity  in  London  at  the  present  time.  Silver  thrown  out  of  circulation 
by  demonetization  in  a  great  country  is  as  much  an  immediate  addition 
to  the  available  stock  as  if  worked  out  of  the  mines. 

Q.  80.  If,  as  you  say,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  arrive  at  any 
reliable  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  production  of  the  metals, 
how  can  you  ascribe  the  divergence  in  their  value  to  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  either  of  them? — A.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  there  is  more 
silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  where  I  can  go  and  buy  more  lor 
the  same  goods. 

Q.  81.  Does  that  indicate  increased  production  ? — A.  My  inference 
would  be  that  it  probably  did,  and  until  I  could  determine  this,  I  would 
let  the  gold  standard  alone. 

Q.  82.  Do  yeu  think  that  a  lowering  of  prices  is  always  a  consequence 
of  the  increased  production  of  an  article  ? — A.  Not  always  ;  there  might 
be  a  diminished  demand. 

Q.  83.  Do  you  know,  then,  whether  silver  is  produced  in  excess  of  what 
it  was  in  former  years? — A.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Q.  84.  How  is  it  possible,  with  your  views  of  testimony  and  statistics, 
to  get  any  knowledge  of  it? — A.  I  think  it  exceedingly  difficult. 

Q.  85.  Have  you  not  answered  once  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  cot  think  I  gave  such  an 
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answer,  x  said  you  could  not  get  absolute  knowledge,  but  you  could 
approximate.  If  you  think  I  said  you  could  not  approximate,  you  mis- 
understood me.  I  say  you  can  approximate  if  you  have  sufficient  data, 
and  if  you  work  them  out  you  do  good  service. 

Q.  80.  Would  you  Say  that  data  relating  to  the  production  of  silver, 
covering  a  period  of  years,  would  furnish  proof  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  that  metal  ? — A.  I  should  not  implicitly  rely  upon  any  data  which 
you  may  obtain  having  connection  with  the  production  of  silver.  I 
should  check  statistics  of  that  production  by  other  facts. 

Q.  87.  What  facts  would  you  resort  to  for  that  purpose? — A.  Such 
facts  as  showed  whether  there  was  any  additional  supply  of  silver  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  or  not. 

Q.  88.  How  could  you  tell  that? — A.  JBy  seeing  whether  silver  was  on 
the  markets  or  not. 

Q.  89.  But  did  you  not  say  in  answer  to  a  previous  question  that  the 
presence  of  a  surplus  of  silver  on  the  market  might  be  due  to  demonet- 
ization and  not  to  increased  production  ? — A.  On  the  whole,  the  price 
of  silver,  like  the  price  of  everything  else,  will  approximate  the  cost  of 
production. 

Q.  90.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  50  millions  of  gold  should  be  procured 
to-morrow  without  any  cost,  it  would  make  any  appreciable  difference 
in  the  value  of  gold  ? — A.  Not  a  single  discovery,  but  it  might  if  you 
found  where  it  was  discovered.  Of  itself  tbe  sum  you  mention  would 
not  make  any  appreciable  difference  iu  the  general  markets'  of  the 
world. 

Q.  91.  Do  you  think  100  millions  would? — A.  I  do  not  know.  The 
effect  pf  a  large  sum  like  that  would  be  immediately  checked  off  agaiu 
by  parties  who  understood  the  business,  and  who  would  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  likely  to  continue. 

Q.  92.  What  is  the  correct  method  of  measuring  the  appreciation  or 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  metals  used  as  money  ? — A.  Tbe  prices 
of  other  commodities  taken  for  a  very  long  period.  The'  method  of 
Jevous,  taking  70  leading  articles  over  a  long  period  and  finding  out 
their  relation  to  gold ;  that  comes  as  uear  to  accuracy  as  any  method 
you  could  adopt. 

Q.  93.  Suppose  that  the  whole  amount  of  specie  in  the  world  was 
5,000  millions,  and  100  millions  were  added,  at  however  great  or  little 
cost,  other  things  remaining  unchanged,  what  would  be  the  probable 
depreciation  of  the  whole  stock?  Would  it  not  be  in  the  proportion 
that  100  millions  bears  to  5,100  millions  ? — A.  No  ;  because  thoroughly 
intelligent  persons  would  immediately  watch  the  source  from  which  that 
supply  came  and  try  to  determine  whether  it  would  continue;  if  it  was 
a  mere  pocket,  known  to  be  such,  and  soon  to  be  exhausted,  they  would 
not  regard  it ;  but  if  the  addition  was  permanent  of  100  millions  a  year, 
they  would  be  guided  in  their  business  accordingly.  Whatever  the  sum 
was,  they  would  guide  themselves  accordingly. 

Q.  94.  But  in  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  would  they  be  affected 
by  the  calculations  and  anticipations  of  a  select  few,  or  only  by  the 
actual  fact  of  the  100  millions  added  to  the  stock  ? — A.  The  large  mass 
of  people  would  not  be  affected  by  the  gradual  change  of  100  millions 
added  annually  to  a  stock  of  5,000  millions,  because  they  live  day  by 
day.  The  whole  sum  of  the  savings  of  the  community  in  mills,  rail- 
roads, and  other  works,  whatever  their  name  or  nature,  in  the  richest 
state  of  the  world,  I  think,  does  not  exceed  two  years'  aggregate  con- 
sumption of  a  people.  The  great  mass  of  people  live  from  hand  to 
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mouth,  and  necessarily  they  are  not  much  affected  excepting  by  sudden 
changes. 

Q.  95.  If  100  millions  of  new  gold  were  diffused  in  the  form  of  money 
throughout  tbe  world  and  only  a  few  persons  had  any  knowledge  ns  to 
the  amount  of  production  to  be  anticipated  or  the  cost  of  production, 
would  the  information  possessed  by  the  few  enable  them  to  regulate 
the  value  of  gold  1? — A.  Ho;  it  might  enable  them  to  get  rich. 

Q.  90.  Then  would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  that,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  tbe  fall  of  gold  resulting  from  an  addition  to  the  stock  is 
not  measured  by  the  cost  of  producing  the  added  quantity,  but  is 
measured  by  the  proportion  which  the  added  quantity  bears  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  stock  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  this  follows  at  all ;  I  -think 
that  every  product  of  human  labor  tends  toward  the  value  gauged  by 
the  cost  of  production,  that  cost  again  being  the  quantity  of  commodities 
consumed  iu  its  production  by  the  people  who  do  the  work. 

Q.  97.  Do  you  believe  that  the  value  of  the  gold  ICO  years  ago  was 
measured  at  that  time  by  its  cost  of  production  ? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  98.  Does  the  gold  produced  100  years  ago  bear  any  more  value 
to-day  than  the  gold  produced  in  the  richest  gold-mine  now? — A.  It  is 
the  cost  of  production  altogether.  Tbe  cost  of  the  production  of  silver 
includes  not  only  the  cost  of  the  production  in  a  particular  mine,  but  the 
aggregate  cost;  but  of  course  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  cost  is  slowly 
diffused. 

Q.  99.  Then  you  regard  tbe  value  of  silver  as  being  governed  by  the 
nverage  cost  of  its  production  throughout  all  time? — A.  Unquestiona- 
bly. 

Q.  100.  If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  silver,  or  about  the  conditions  surrounding  it,  how  can  you  say 
that  its  decline  in  value  is  due  to  such  cause  ? — A.  I  think  you  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  I  should  infer,  if  the  price  of  silver  remained  per- 
manently less  in  its  relation  to  gold  tban  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  there  must  qf  necessity  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  its 
production  as  compared  with  gold,  and  I  should  not  try  to  get  into  sta- 
tistics to  prove  it;  I  should  simply  accept  the  fact. 

Q.  101.  If  tbe  world's  supply  of  silver  were  sufficient  for  one  hundred 
years  for  other  than  money  uses,  and  this  vast  stock  was  suddenly 
shorn  of  its  money  function,  would  not  a  large  depreciation  in  its  value 
be  inevitable  and  extend  through  a  long  period  of  time  without  any  re- 
ference to  its  cost  of  production,  and  would  not  its  partial  demonetiza- 
tion cause  a  proportionate  depreciation  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the 
question.  • 

Q.  102.  Suppose  there  was  three  or  four  years'  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
world. — A.  Impossible. 

Q.  103.  Suppose  a  large  supply  of  cotton  goods,  say  three  or  four 
years' product. — A.  Impossible;  everybody  stops;  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  have  it  so. 

Q.  104.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  never  a  surplus  stock  of  anything 
on  hand  ? — A.  When  there  is  a  large  surplus  stock  of  anything,  its  pro- 
duction ceases  or  begins  to  cease.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  gets 
to  a  supply  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  105.  Will  not  even  a  small  surplus  affect  the  price  of  the  article  in 
question  without  reference  to  its  cost  of  production? — A.  For  a  short 
time.  The  cost  of  production  controls,  not  temporary  prices,  but  prices 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  for  tbe  precious  metals  over  a,  very  long 
period  of  years.  Take  cotton  manufactures  now  in  the  United  States: 
the  overproduction  of  any  one  time  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  which 
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has  been  very  great  indeed,  never  equaled  10  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
product.  Its  effect  on  prices  is  excessive ;  it  has  caused  the  reduction 
of  prices  vastly  greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  excess  either  to  the  stock 
or  to  the  annual  consumption.  Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  the  demonetization  of  silver,  a  sudden  throwing  on  the  London 
market  of  a  moderate  quantity  all  at  one  time,  has  probably  caused  sil- 
ver to  decline  below  its  normal  rate. 

Q.  106.  Are  there  any  well  attested  facts  that  tend  to  show  any  other 
cause  for  the  recent  decline  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  ? — A.  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  causes  in  the  East  from  conversations  I  have  had  with 
men  familiar  with  the  Eastern  trade,  but  I  cannot  give  any  personal  evi- 
dence worth  anything.  I  give  it  as  an  impression  from  conversations 
with  parties  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence,  that  there  are  as  yet 
undetermined,  but  very  essential,  elements  in  the  problem,  connected 
with  the  Eastern  trade,  and  if  you  can  clear  them  up  you  will  render  a 
great  service. 

Q.  107.  If  all  the  nations  of  the  world  should  base  their  money  systems 
on  the  two  metals  at  the  ratio  of  say  15£  to  1,  could  there  ever  occur  a 
divergence? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  might  be  a  divergence  between 
their  market  and  legal  relations  of  value  either  way. 

Q.  108.  Within  any  short  period  of  time  ? — A.  I  think  there  might. 

Q.  109.  From  what  cause  could  it  arise! — A.  From  any  sudden  dis- 
covery of  any  very  large  quantity  of  either  metal  and  the  cheap  work- 
ing of  it. 

Q.  110.  What  difference  would  that  make  if  both  were  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  functions'? — A.  I  say  the  rule  is  that  the  value  will  tend 
toward  the  cost  of  production  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  111.  If  both* gold  and  silver  have  equal  functions  as  money,  would 
not  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  of  either  metal  cheapen  the 
entire  mass  of  money  rather  than  the  particular  metal,  the  cost  of  whose 
production  was  lessened? — A.  The  precious  metals  have  other  uses 
than  as  money,  and  one  might  be  used  more  than  the  other  for  those 
other  purposes. 

Q.  112.  Suppose  the  existing  stock  of  either  metal  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  100  years'  consumption  for  all  other  than  money  uses,  how 
could  the  decreased  cost  or  the  increased  production  of  either  cause  a 
divergence  between  their  legal  and  market  relations  of  value? — A.  I 
should  not  base  any  opinion  on  any  such  supposition.  The  uses  of  gold 
and  silver  are  different. 

Q.  113.  If  both  gold  and  silver  have  the  same  functions  as  money, 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  stock  consists  of  3,000  mill- 
ions of  gold  and  1,000  millions  of  silver,  or  of  1,000  millions  of  gold  and 
3,000  millions  of  silver  ?  As  I  understand  you,  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  could  be  affected  only  by  one  cause,  which  necessarily  oper- 
ates very  slowly,  viz,  the  greater  or  less  demand  for  one  or  the  other  in 
the  arts,  and  the  stock  of  the  one  most  in  demand  for  that  purpose 
being  gradually  used  up. — A.  It  would  also  be  affected  by  a  sudden 
change  in  the  annual  production  of  the  one  relatively  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  other. 

Q.  114.  Suppose  that,  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  large  silver-mines, 
30  pounds  of  silver  could  be  produced  at  the  same  cost  as  1  pound  of 
gold,  and  the  law  establishing  the  relation  of  15£  to  1  should  be  main- 
tained, would  not  these  conditions  cause  a  variance  in  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  the  metals  produced  rather  than  in  their  relative  values? — A. 
The  law  would  have  about  as  much  effect  on  their  relation,  as  it  would, 
have  on  the  wind. 
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Q.  1151  If  it  was  found  that  30  pounds  of  silver  could  be  produced  as 
cheaply  as  1  pound  of  gold,  would  any  ono  dig  gold  if  the  law  contin- 
ued the  legal  tender  relation  of  15£  to  1  ? — A.  Every  man  would  dig 
silver  in  order  to  cheat  his  creditors. 

Q.  11G.  If  the  law  permitted  him  to  pay  it  out  at  the  rate  of  151  f0 
1  and  he  could  produce  it  at  30  to  1,  would  it  not  discourage  the  mining 
of  gold  ? — A.  Every  one  would  take  all  the  gold  he  could  get,  gold  being 
the  most  valuable. 

Q.  117.  But  would  gold  be  sought  for  under  such  circumstances  until 
after  the  gold  stock  in  use  as  money  had  been  consumed  in  the  ari  s  .' — 
A.  Unquestionably.  The  object  would  be  that  all  men  of  common  sense, 
if  they  found  silver  was  subject  to  such  a  depreciation  as  that,  would 
make  their  contracts  specifically  payable  in  gold. 

Q.  118.  But  if  all  the  world  should  maintain  the  legal  relation  of  15J 
to  1,  would  not  the  only  effect  of  a  great  abundance  of  silver  be  a  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  general  mass  of  money  consisting  of  both  gold 
and  silver,  and  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  when  silver  depreciated 
in  value  paripassu  with  gold  fully  15  percent.,  notwithstanding  the  great 
decrease  in  its  relative  production  ? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  two  prices, 
one  in  gold  and  one  in  silver,  and  that  bargains  and  contracts  would  be 
made  on  two  prices.  The  common  sense  of  humanity  would  always 
select  the  more  stable,  as  the  commerce  of  the  world  now  adheres  to 
gold  in  spite  of  paper  legal  tender  in  one  country  and  silver  legal  tender 
in  another.  You  cannot  detach  the  commerce  of  the  world  from  the 
single  standard  of  gold,  any  more  than  you  can  alter  human  nature. 
The  retail  transactions  would  be  according  to  the  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  place.  You  can  no  more  establish  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  than  between  copper  and  gold,  or  between  iron  and  gold,  or 
between  iron  and  silver,  or  between  any  other  two  commodities.  Your  legal 
tender  is  simply  a  law  for  the  enforcement  of  contracts;  it  is  very  sel- 
dom made  use  of,  except  in  cases  of  dispute.  Commerce  transacts 
itself  upon  its  own  law  and  establishes  itself  upon  a  gold  basis  and 
adheres  to  it. 

Q.  119.  Do  you  believe  that  for  fifty  years  past  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
ducing silver  and  gold  has  been  at  the  ratio  of  15£  to  1? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  120.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  metals  have  circulated 
indiscriminately  in  France  during  that  time  at  substantially  that  rela- 
tion ? — A.  I  do  not  admit  this  fact.  I  think  the  baser  metal  always  expels 
the  better. 

Q,  121.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  baser? — A.  Whichever  is  of  less 
value ;  the  cheaper  metal  is  the  baser  in  that  sense.  Poor  money  always 
drives  out  good  money.  In  a  standard  of  value,  I  call  base  the  one 
which  is  subject  to  the  greater  fluctuations. 

Q.  122.  As  this  country  was  using  an  inconvertible  paper  money  at 
the  time  the  acts  demonetizing  silver  were  passed,  and  as  the  precious 
metals  are  now  fluctuating  in  their  relations,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  repeal 
the  demonetizing  laws  and  allow  matters  to  stand  as  they  were  before, 
until  these  fluctuations  cease,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  what  course  to  pursue? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
and  I  gave  nay  reasons  for  it  before,  viz,  that  the  silver  dollar,  which 
was  undoubtedly  an  unlimitad  tender  at  the  time  when  the  United 
States  bonds  were  placed  upon  the  market,  was  so  far  a  non-existent 
coin  as  to  be  found  only  in  cabinets,  and  was  out  of  use  and  out  of 
mind. 
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Q.  123.  Are  you  aware  that  when  silver  was  demonetized  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury? — A.  I  did  know 
that  there  were  silver  dollars  in  the  United  States  Treasury  at  that  time; 
but  if  there  were,  that  would  not  be  of  any  consequence  in  my  miud. 

Q.  124.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  then  a  large  number  of  con 
tracts  payable  in  silver,  and  that  such  contracts  exist  even  to-day  ? — A. 
I  know  there  are  parties  who  prefer  to  make  long  contracts  payable  in 
silver;  not,  however,  by  tale,  but  by  weight  of  silver.  The  Essex  Com- 
pany is  one.  But  to  complete  my  statement,  I  would  say  that,  as  far  as 
the  takers  of  our  bonds  were  concerned,  the  silver  dollar,  although  it  was 
a  lawful  tender,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  non-existant,  and  the 
taking  of  the  bonds  was  based  upon  an  expectation  of  their  ultimate 
payment  in  gold,  and  the  creditors  of  the  United  States  were  led  to  that 
expectation  of  their  ultimate  payment  in  gold  by  every  circular  issued 
by  our  government.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  attempt  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  legal  privilege  which  we  once  had  and  might  perhaps 
restore,  viz,  to  pay  the  loan  in  silver  will  cost  you  more  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  depreciation  of  credit,  and  dishonor  to  the  country  thun  the 
attempt  is  worth.  The  same  election  is  open  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  pay  its  coin  bonds  in  silver  as  it  is  to  the  United  States;  and 
I  think  the  man  who  proposes  it  in  Massachusetts,  would  be  scouted 
throughout  the  State  as  proposing  a  dishonorable  transaction,  and  would 
be  considered  foolish  and  unbusinesslike. 

Q.  125.  As  our  country  is  pretty  large,  may  not  other  States  take  a 
different  view  from  that  of  Massachusetts  ? — A.  Yes,  and  lose  by  it.  I 
may  say  that  Massachusetts  has  been  benefited  by  its  adherence  to  the 
gold  standard  in  the  cheapness  with  which  it  has  borrowed  money.  The 
saving  in  interest  has  fully  justified  her  position. 

Q.  120.  Under  the  double  standard  the  option  of  the  debtor  to  pay  in 
the  cheaper  metal  has  never  been  disputed  in  either  theory  or  practice, 
and  as  that  was  the  standard  under  which  the  bonds  of  the  government 
were  issued  and  its  contracts  made,  what  right  have  the  creditors  of  the 
government  to  insist  upon  the  abrogation  of  that  option  without  render- 
ing any  consideration  therefor? — A.  By  the  fact  that  every  inducement 
was  held  out,  and  that  no  one,  until  this  change  in  the  value  of  silver 
too'k  place,  ever  talked  about  paying  the  bonds  in  it. 

Q.  127.  Do  those  who  purchase  government  bonds  depend  upon  the 
law  authorizing  their  issue  for  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  pay- 
ment, or  upon  the  say  so  of  individuals,  whether  government  officials  or 
syndicates  ? — A.  Upon  inducements  held  out  by  the  accredited  agent 
of  the  government,  whether  bankers  or  officers. 

By  Mr.  GEOESBECK  : 

Q.  128.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  large  amount  of  these  bonds  has  been 
taken  without  taking  counsel,  or  looking  to  the  law  under  which  they 
were  issued  ? — A.  In  large  amounts,  no. 

Q.  129.  For  instance,  we  go  to  the  London  or  German  market ;  do  you 
suppose  that  dealers  in  securities  in  London  or  Amsterdam,  or  any  of  the 
cities  abroad,  would  ever  think  of  touching  one  of  these  bonds  without 
having  the  law  examined  ? — A.  The  large  buyers,  no ;  the  small  ones,  yes. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  130.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  every  one  who 
desires  to  buy  bonds  against  his  own  ignorance  or  carelessness? — A.  It 
is  their  duty  to  carry  out  and  fulfill  the  expectations  held  out,  and  they 
did  hold  out  expectations  and  inducements  to  the  world  that  these  bonds 
were  payable  in  gold. 
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Q.  131.  Can  any  other  inducements  or  expectations  be  held  out  than 
those  defined  by  the  laws  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  such  loans  ? — 
A.  The  law  and  the  custom. 

Q.  132.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  government  agents  should  happen 
to  insert  in  some  manifesto  a  promise  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  the 
United  States  would  be  bound  by  the  expectations  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  bonds;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  government  may  be  bound 
and  its  laws  repealed  by  unauthorized  representations  ? — A.  If  he  was 
an  accredited  agent  of  the  government,  and  his  act  was  not  disavowed 
in  such  a  transaction  as  this,  then  I  think  it  would  be  bound.  The  faith 
of  the  United  States  is  something  above  all  law,  and  I  consider  this 
faith  to  have  been  pledged  above  all  law  to  the  liquidation  of  these 
bonds  in  gold,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  gold  bonds,  warranted  as  such 
by  custom. 

Q.  133.  If  it  was  well  understood  that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
•were  payable  in  gold,  how  do  you  explain  the  credit-strengthening  act 
of  1869,  which  declares  them  to  be  payable,  not  in  gold,  but  in  coin? 
Was  not  the  passage  of  that  act  and  the  discussion  which  it  led  to,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  discussions  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  these  bonds  from  the  time  their  issue  was  first  authorized 
by  law.  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  people  everywhere  to  their 
character? — A.  It  is  true  that  the  discussion  in  1869  turned  upon  the 
payment  of  these  bonds  in  coin,  but  not  one  man  in  10,000  considered 
the  coin  to  be  anything  but  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  reason  that  the  silver  dollar  was  an  unknown  coin. 
By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  134.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  countries  using  the  double 
standard  pay  their  obligations  at  present  in  gold ;  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  Latin  Union  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  think  a  large  portion  of 
these  nations  of  the  Latin  Union  are  under  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
I  suppose  France  meets  her  interest  in  silver. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  135.  If  Italy,  Greece,  Eoumania,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  should  all  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments  in  gold  at  the  same 
time,  would  it  not  affect  the  value  of  gold  ? — A.  If  they  all  attempted  it 
at  the  same  time,  it  might  cause  a  temporary  aberration  in  the  relation 
between  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  136.  Why  temporarily  ? — A.  Because  it  would  be  a  mere  displace- 
ment from  one  country  to  another.  I  do  not  think  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  implies  the  use  of  any  more  gold  than  is  now 
used,  unless  the  nations  which  adopt  the  gold  standard  make  gold  at  the 
same  time  the  actual  money  in  circulation. 

Q.  137.  Do  you  know  any  country  that  has  now  a  surplus  of  gold  ? — 
A.  Wherever  the  rate  of  exchange  causes  the  shipment  of  gold  from 
any  country,  the  quantity  of  gold  remaining  will  readjust  itself  to  the 
quantity  of  other  things.  Prices  will  readjust  themselves  upon  the  ratio 
that  their  cost  bears  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  use  at  a  given  time. 

Q.  138.  Is  it  possible  for  the  nations  I  have  mentioned  to  resume  specie 
payments  in  gold  without  ruin  somewhere f — A.  One  by  one,  yes;  it  is 
an  impossibility  if  they  do  it  at  the  same  time  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  139.  Do  you  mean  that  gold,  after  being  used  by  a  country  to  re- 
sume with,  may  then  be  sent  away? — A.  A  certain  quantity,  which  will 
define  itself,  will  remain. 

Q.  140.  •  Why  may  not  all  the  countries  named  resume  at  one  time  T — 
A.  Because  it  makes  a  sudden  demand  at  the  moment. 
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Q.  141.  If  a  certain  amount  of  gold  is  required,  -will  it  not  simply  pro- 
long the  agony  if  the  demand  for  it  is  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
time  I — A.  You  thereby  alter  all  the  conditions  of  the  case. 

Q.  142.  It  would  be  a  slower  constricting  process  ? — A.  No  ;  because 
commodities  at  a  gold  value  are  just  as  good  as  gold. 

Q.  143.  Then  it  makes  no  difference  what  amount  of  gold  there  is  in 
the  world;  your  idea  is,  that  we  can  supplement  gold  by  goods  as  good 
as  gold  ? — A.  I  have  not  said  that.  I  say  you  have  a  certain  production 
of  gold  all  the  time,  aud^there  are  countries  who  have  too  much  ;  Cali- 
fornia has  too  much,  and  constantly  ships  it  away.  There  are  other 
nations  who  have  too  much ;  and  the  nations  you  have  mentioned,  if 
they  go  to  the  gold  basis  one  by  one,  will  absorb  the  surpluses  and  the 
annual  production  one  by  one. 

Q.  144.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  surplus  shipped  from  California? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  mass  of  gold  in  the  world  is  so  great  that  I 
suppose  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  any  of  the  nations  now 
in  suspension,  one  by  one,,  would  have  little  effect  on  the  relation  of  the 
whole  mass  of  gold  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  commodities  of  the  world, 
so  little  as  to  be  inappreciable. 

Q.  145.  Is  there  any  surplus  of  gold  in  the  world  not  actively  employed 
in  sustaining  a  superstructure  of  credit  which  governs  prices  f — A.  I 
think  there  is. 

Q.  146.  Where  is  that  surplus  to  be  found  ? — A.  All  over  the  world; 
each  country  can  spare  a  little. 

Q.  147.  How  much  of  it  do  you  think  this  country  would  need  for  the 
purpose  of  resuming  specie  payments  in  gold  and  maintaining  such  pay- 
ments ? — A.  Very  little.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  tell. 

Q.  148.  Can  you  approximate? — A.  I  will  not  approximate.  I  think 
very  little  gold  would  be  required  in  addition  to  what  we  should  retain 
from  our  own  production.  Very  little  importation  would  be  needed. 

Q.  149.  How  much  gold  and  silver  was  there  in  the  world  when 
our  suspension  took  place  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  one  does.  I  think  there  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  .coin 
relations  of  this  country  to  other  nations,  and  Mr.  Chase's  legislation 
was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
draught  upon  thi$  country,  and  an  outflow  from  it  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  That  was  a  mistake ;  the  current  of  gold  set  in  this  way  to 
the  amount  of  $83,000,000  in  a  very  short  period,  and  that  might  have 
been  so  used  as  to  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the  legal-tender  act,  in 
my  judgment.  I  am  of  the  conviction  that  had  the  real  fact  been  under- 
stood (which  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain)  the  legal-tender  act 
would  never  have  been  supposed  to  be  necessary. 

Q.  150.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  even  ap- 
proximately how  much  gold  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in  this 
country  to  resume  gold  payments? — A.  I  am  unwilling  to  give  opin- 
ions. I  would  like  to  state  that  if  you  attempt  to  obtain  gold  by  any 
artificial  process,  that  is,  if  you  enter  upon  a  specific  undertaking  to  sell 
a  given  quantity  of  commodities,  or  of  bonds,  for  a  given  quantity  of 
gold,  and  to  move  that  gold  as  one  mass  into  this  country,  you  will  find 
it  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  done.  It  would  create  such  an  alarm, 
whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  that  your  prices  of  commodities  would  fall 
and  prevent  the  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  very  easy 
to  set  the  natural  flow  of  gold  this  way  at  any  moment,  and  this  flow 
will,  in  a  certain  period,  shorter  or  longer  (no  man  can  say  positively), 
furnish  the  country  with  the  most  ample  supplies.  As  I  stated, yester- 
day, we  have,  in  the  nature  of  our  products  and  their  necessity  to  other 
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nations,  the  actual  command  of  the  gold  market,  if  we  choose  to  exert  it. 
Now,  it  is  only  a  question  of  method  how  to  exert  it.  I  suppose  if  you 
would  authorize  the  issue  of  a  50-year  4  percent,  bond,  and  the  funding 
of  the  greenbacks  iu  these  bonds  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  never  to  be 
reissued  as  a  legal  tender,  that  they  would  be  gradually  funded  stead- 
ily, surely,  and  finally.  That  after  a  certain  quantity  (I  do  not  know 
how  much,  nor  does  any  other  man  know  how  much),  had  been  tunded, 
the  remainder  would  reach  "  par." 

Q.  151.  Would  the  gold  by  this  process  go-down  in  value,  or  would 
the  balance  of  greenbacks  rise  in  value? — A.  The  balance  in  green- 
backs would  rise  in  value,  and  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  that  affects  exist- 
ing debts,  it  would  make  their  payment  so  much  more  difficult.  But 
1  shall  presently  show  that  there  are  counterbalancing  considerations 
whereby  I  think  the  payment  of  their  debts  by  all  solvent  persons  will 
be  made  vastly  easier,  more  than  counterbalancing  the  rise  in  the  green- 
backs; but  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  Now,  I  say  if  you  make  the 
legal-tender  note  convertible  into  50  years  4  per  cent,  bonds,  never  to  be 
re-issued  for  any  purpose  as  legal  tender,  that  you  would  gradually  con- 
tract the  legal-tender  currency  without  any  shock. 

Q.  152.  What  do  you  ineau  by -without  any  sliock? — A.  Without  any 
great  commercial  convulsion. 

Q.  153.  You  mean  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  greenback  gradu- 
ally ? — A.  Because  as  we  appreciate  the  value  of  the  greenback  and 
thereby  make  it  more  difficult  to  pay  debts,  you  thereby,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  restore  confidence  to  the  community,  which  is  now  the 
main  thing  wanting,  that  enterprises  having  reference  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  country  will  be  begun,  and  new  enterprises  will  be  set  on 
foot  which  no  one  now  dare  commence.  The  result  would  be  that  it 
would  make  it  easier  to  pay  the  existing  debts  at  par  in  gold  than  to 
pay  them  now  at  ninety  cents  in  legal-tender  notes. 

Q.  154.  Is  not  the  existing  fact  that  new  enterprises  are  not  under- 
taken due  to  the  apprehension  of  those  who  possess  money,  or  the  prop- 
ertx  and  credit  to  command  money,  that  the  currency  will  continue  to  be 
contracted  and  that  prices  will  continue  to  fall,  so  that  investments  now 
made  in  business  are  almost  sure  to  result  in  loss? — A.  No.  I  think 
business  would  be  more  active,  and  if  I  had  large  debts  due  to  me,  and 
I  were  also  owing  large  sums,  I  would  to-day  elect  that  you  give  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  privilege  of  funding  greenbacks  at  their 
pleasure,  never  to  be  reissued,  in  a  fifty  years  4  per  cent,  bond,  and 
thereby  giving  them  the  assurance  of  stability.  I  may  say  this,  that 
the  ordinary  run  of  commercial  credits  is  at  short  dates,  and  that  the 
appreciation  and  depreciation  of  the  currency  from  day  to  day  and  from 
time  to  time  under  existing  uncertainty,  is  more  detrimental  to  busi- 
ness and  retards  enterprise,  retards  the  construction  of  new  mills,  of 
new  works,  of  new  railways,  and  new  houses,  more  than  any  possible 
retardation  that  would  follow  from  the  absolute  fixed  appreciation  of 
currency  to  par  in  specie. 

Q.  155.  You  admit,  I  suppose,  that  when  money  is  appreciating  in 
value,  commodities  must  be  growing  cheaper  in  price  ? — A.  Commodities 
and  greenbacks  in  relation  to  each  other,  I  think,  will  both  advance, 
.and  therefore  there  will  be  no  shock  to  the  commercial  community.  I 
think  the  men  who  dread  the  appreciation  of  greenbacks  to-day  are  the 
men  who  are  doubtful  whether  they  are  solvent  even  on  a  greenback 
basis,  and  not  the  merchant  in  ordinary  business  who  has  sufficient 
capital, 

Q.  156.  You  propose  to  reduce  the  number  of  greenbacks  in  this  coun- 
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try  nntil  they  appreciate  to  "  par"  in  gold  ? — A.  By  voluntary  surren- 
render  in  exchange  for  long  bonds. 

Q.  157.  However,  this  surrender  of  the  greenbacks  may  be  brought 
about,  do  you  believe  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  in  this  country 
will  rise  during  the  process? — A.  I  think  it  will  give  new  confidence, 
and  new  enterprises  will  start  all  over  the  country  and  give  employment 
to  parties  who  are  now  idle,  and  thereby  furnish  consumers  for  the  pro- 
ducts now  nominally  over  produced  and  restore  the  country  to  pros- 
perity with  rising  prices  and  higher  wages. 

Q.  158.  What  class  of  people  will  have  additional  means  to  purchase  1 
— A.  The  people  who  will  be  employed  at  once  in  new  constructions  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds. 

Q.  159.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  over-production  now  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  an  over-production,  but  a  restricted  consumption, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  our  country.  I  detest  the 
term  over-production  while  any  one  is  in  want. 

Q.  160.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  country  where  any  one  has 
any  difficulty  in  buying  with  the  present  currency  what  is  needed  for 
consumption? — A.  There  are  people  who  are  not  buying  what  they  want 
to  consume,  because  they  have  not  even  the  greenback. 

Q.  161.  And  you  think  they  will  get  the  greenback  with  more  facil- 
ity by  reducing  their  number? — A.  I  think  they  will,  because  it  will 
restore  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  promise  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  162.  After  the  medium  of  exchange  has  been  reduced  in  amount, 
you  think  tbat  those  who  have  what  is  left  will  have  more  confidence  in 
their  own  stability  and  in  the  stability  of  the  United  States.  But  will 
those  who  have  none,  have  a  better  chance  to  get  any? — A.  I  think  people 
who  are  unemployed  to-day  and  therefore  have  not  the  means,  are  thus 
unemployed  because  of  the  vicious  character  of  the  currency,  and  the 
moment  you  cure  that  vicious  character  by  substituting  real  money  for 
"mock"  money,  you  will  start  new  railroads  where  they  are  wanted, 
new  mills,  new  shops,  and  new  enterprises  of  all  sorts.  I  know  it  is  said 
that  we  already  have  in  this  country  more  mills,  shops,  houses,  railroads, 
&c.,  than  are  wanted  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the  times.  Are 
there  houses  enough  for  the  people  ?  Are  they  not  crowded  more  than 
ever  before  in  tenements?  Is  there  clothing  enough?  Are  there  no 
persons  naked  ?  Is  there  not  a<  large  number  unemployed,  badly 
clothed,  and  poorly  fed?  Are  we  not  living  from  day  to  day  without 
reference  to  the  future,  consuming  old  capital  a  great  deal  faster  than 
we  are  re-establishing  new  capital?  And  that  is  why  10  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  unemployed,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  intel- 
ligent merchants  and  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  never 
have  attended  any  boards  of  trade  or  conventions,  especially  where 
Western  men  congregated,  when  I  did  not  find  these  Western  men  the 
very  hardest  of  hard  money  men. 

Q.  163.  Do  you  maintain  that  the  money  we  use  to-day,  greenbacks 
and  bank  notes,  has  a  greater  purchasing  power,  and  is  consequently 
more  valuable  than  it  will  be  after  its  volume  has  been  diminished  as 
you  propose? — A.  I  think  it  has  a  greater  purchasing  power  in  relation 
to  some  commodities  of  which  a  great  overproduction  is  alleged. 

Q.  164.  What  commodities  do  you  think  will  rise  by  means  of  a  con< 
traction  of  the  currency  ? — A.  The  exported  commodities  chiefly. 

Q.  165.  Are  not  the  prices  of  such  commodities  regulated  by  their 
gold  prices  abroad  ? — A.  To  a  certain  extent.  * 

Q.  166.  Are  they  not  almost  entirely  so  controlled  ? — A.  Tou  will,  by 
restoring  confidence,  create  an  additional  demand  for  those  commodities 
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in  this  country.  Their* consumption  at  Lome  will  be  increased  by  tlie 
restoration  of  the  specie  standard,  and  thereby  the  general  prices  of 
these  commodities  will  be  raised. 

Q.  1C7.  As  I  understood  you  a  little  while  ago,  the  need  for  these 
commodities  was  sufficiently  great,  but  they  were  needed  by  those  who 
had  no  money  to  buy  with.  How  would  your  process  give  them  money  ? 
— A.  By  inducing  capitalists,  who  now  are  timid,  to  go  into  new  enter- 
prises and  find  use  for  their  capital  by  giving  them  employment. 

Q.  1G8.  Is  it  not  easier  to  find  the  capitalists  to  erect  a  cotton  mill 
with  30,000  spindles  than  to  find  the  100,000  people  to  buy  the  products 
of  such  a  mill  ?  How  would  those  who  are  now  unable  to  buy  be  ren- 
dered more  capable  of  doing  so  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  money? — 
A.  I  should  expect  to  find  the  purchasers  of  the  products  of  the  30,000 
spindles  in  the  persons  who  would  be  employed  in  constructing  other 
works,  building  houses,  &c.  This  generation  certainly,  at  this  moment, 
lives  as  if  there  was  no  need  of  new  constructions.  They  a.re  living 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

Q.  169.  Do  not  all  nations  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ? — A.  Kot  so 
nearly  as  we  do  to-day.  You  are  consuming  your  old  capital,  wearing 
out  the  mills  and  works  which  you  have  accumulated,  and  not  replacing 
them  by  any  new  structures. 

Q.  170.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  any  other  portion  of  the  earth  are 
on  the  average  better  fed,  clothed,  or  housed  than  the  people  of  this 
country  to-day  ? — A.  I  suppose  not.  If  they  were,  it  would  show  a 
dreadful  want  of  intelligence  on  our  part.  We  have  an  ample  territory, 
we  are  free  from  the  complications  of  standing  armies,  and  wo  have 
common  schools.  To  compare  us  with  other  countries  is  not  a  fair  com- 
parison, in  my  judgment;  but  I  believe  there  are,  in  this  country,  large 
masses  of  people  as  badly  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  and  in  a  condition 
tending  to  as  great  debasement  as  any  people  in  Europe.  Perhaps  not 
as  many,  but  still  great  masses  of  the  people  here  are  in  this  condition  ; 
and  this  arises,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  use  of  a  false  standard  of  value, 
whereby  one  man  gains  what  he  has  not  earned,  and  another  loses  through 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control.  I  believe  the  most  onerous 
taxation  you  can  impose  upon  a  community  is  a  fluctuating  currency, 
like  the  legal-tender  note  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  thief,  and 
steals  from  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  class. 

Q.  171.  Do  you  believe  the  poor  and  ignorant  class,  of  whom  you 
speak,  find  any  appreciable  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  between  the  time  when  they  receive  it  and  the  time 
when  their  necessities  compel  them  to  pay  it  out  ? — A.  Appreciable  to 
them,  no. 

Q.  172.  Or  appreciable  to  anybody,  or  discernible  by  anybody  ? — A. 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  173.  Do  you  think  that  prices  in  greenbacks  change  sensibly  in 
a  single  day  ? — A.  Unquestionably ;  the  prices  change  enough  to  alter 
the  condition  of  parties.  When  I  find  a  man  who  has  a  million  of  doh 
lars  at  his  command,  in  the  panic  of  the  "Black  Friday,"  realizing  from 
its  use  $80,000  in  legal-tender  notes,  and  investing,  as  he  did,  the  $80,000 
in  government  bonds — when  he  has  made  $80,000  worth  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States  which  become  his  sole  and  undivided  property,  by  means 
of  the  fluctuations  in  greenbacks,  iu  two  days ;  in  what  position  did  he 
place  himself  to  the  working  people  of  this  country  ? 

Q.  174.  Please  point  out  how  he  got  that  money  from  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country. — A.  He  became  the  owner  of  $80,000  in  bonds,  for 
which  the  products  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  taxed. 
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Q.  175.  After  he  so  obtained  $80,000  of  bonds,  were  there  any  more 
bonds  out  than  before,  for  which  the  products  of  the  United  States  ore 
to  be  taxed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  176.  Was  the  case  you  described  anything  more  than  a  change  of 
the  ownership  of  certain  bonds  1 — A.  It  was  a  change  of  ownership  of 
the  bonds. 

Q.  177.  Did  that  take  anything  out  of  the  poor  man's  hand? — A.  It 
may  have  taken  the  bonds  trom  savings-banks,  which  may  have  been 
forced  into  liquidation  because  of  their  losses,  or  from  poor  men  ruined 
in  that  panic. 

Q.  1 78.  It  might  also  have  taken  them  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  179.  Then  it  is  like  any  other  speculation  ? — A.  But  no  such  trans- 
action could  occur  without  some  one  paying  the  cost  of  it,  and  there  were 
savings-banks,  holding  the  property  of  poor  people,  that  were  forced 
into  liquidation  and  obliged  to  sell  their  bonds  by  reason  of  fluctuations. 

Q.  180.  What  fluctuations  forced  the  savings-banks  to  sell  their 
bonds? — A.  The  fluctuations  in  the  panic. 

Q.  181.  Was  it  the  fluctuation  of  money  in  the  panic  that  forced  sav- 
ings-banks to  sell  their  bonds? — A.  I  think  so;  they  made  great  losses. 
The  fluctuation  of  value  in  the  greenback  compared  with  gold  caused 
immense  losses  to  the  mercantile  community  in  the  payment  of  their 
debts. 

Q.  182.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  "Black  Friday"  caused 
losses  to  the  general  laboring  classes  in  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  183.  If  I  am  a  fanner,  engaged,  not  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  con- 
stitutes but  a  fraction  of  the  business  of  the  country,  but  in  raising  grain, 
what  occasion  have  I  to  gamble  or  take  risks;  do  I  not  receive  and 
pay  out  currency  in  exchanging  my  wheat  for  other  commodities,  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  gold  ? — A.  You  are  a  farmer  in  Iowa  and  raise 
wheat ;  you  do  not  want  the  wheat  there ;  it  is  sent  to  New  York  for  sale ; 
the  gold  price  of  that  wheat  depends  upon  a  great  many  elements,  but 
the  most  material  one  is  the  price  of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane.  Now,  some- 
one must  buy  that  wheat  in  New  York  and  pay  for  it  in  currency. 

Q.  184.  The  Iowa  farmer  sells  his  wheat  to  a  wheat-broker  in  Iowa 
and  gets  his  price  for  it  in  greenbacks. — A.  The  farmer  producing  the 
wheat  sells  it  in  Iowa  to  the  broker  there  and  receives  currency;  the 
broker  sells  it  to  the  dealer  in  New  York  and  receives  currency  for  it; 
the  dealer  in  New  York  ships  it  to  England  and  draws  sterling  for  it. 
Now,  in  the  period  of  time  which  passes  between  the  planting  of  the 
wheat  and  its  final  consumption  in  England  there  is,  in  fact,  a  fluctu- 
ation in  the  relation  of  gold  to  currency  averaging  for  the  last  6  or  7 
years  5  per  cent,  a  year.  This  imposes  a  risk  to  some  one  in  this  coun- 
try of  making  a  loss  or  gain,  according  as  the  quotations  of , gold  may 
go  up  or  down.  Now,  in  that  change  between  the  farmer  in  Iowa  and 
the  consumer  in  Liverpool  or  London,  some  one  must  have  the  risk.  Is 
this  not  so?  And  if  he  takes  the  risk,  must  he  not  by  necessity  charge 
for  it? 

Q.  185.  Probably  his  losses  and  winnings  would  balance  each  other. 
Business  is  subject  to  competition? — A.  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  deal- 
ers exporting  commodities  and  getting  very  rich,  and  also  of  others  get- 
ting ruined;  but  in  the  intervening  time  some  one  is  paying  for  his 
subsistence  and  that  of  his. family. 

Q.  186.  The  farmer  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sale  of  his  wheat 
for  greenbacks,  and  I  do  not  hear  that  the  greenback  price  of  commodi- 
ties fluctuates  very  rapidly. — A.  Whether  he  is  satisfied  or  not,  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  scientific  question.  If  there  is  a  fluctuation  be- 
tween the  time  of  planting  the  wheat  and  the  time  of  its  consumption, 
averaging  5  per  cent.  (I  mean  fluctuations  of  tbe  greenback  in  relation 
to  gold,  which  has  not  been  less  than  5  per  cent,  for  any.one  year  for  six 
or  seven  years,  and  in  one  year  it  has  been  10  per  cent.)  somebody  pays 
for  the  risk,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  tbe  producer. 

Q.  187.  The  farmer  has  produced  his  wheat;  it  is  for  sale;  in  the  course 
of  10  days  it  is  in  New  York ;  it  is  there  purchased  by  the  agent  or 
dealer,  who  ships  it  in  10  or  15  days  and  draws  against  it  immediately, 
so  that  the  fluctuations  would  only  be  felt  over  a  period  of  30  days. — 
A.  Now,  I  will  give  you  an  actual  fact,  where  the  laborer  bore  his  risk 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  directly.  A  manufacturer  of  cot- 
ton goods  of  a  given  kind  received  an  offer  from  an  exporter  of  cotton 
cloth,  say,  at  9  cents  a  yard,  payable  in  gold  at  the  expiration  of  4 
months — the  exporter  requiring  that  credit,  as  in  that  time  he  might  be 
able  to  ship  that  cotton  cloth  to  its  destination  and  get  the  returns.  He 
therefore  said  to  the  manufacturer :  "  If  you  will  sell  me  so  many  hun- 
dred bales  of  such  a  kind  of  goods  I  will  give  you  9  cents  a  yard  at  4 
months  from  date  of  delivery."  The  manufacturer  of  these  goods 
attempted  to  make  a  sale  of  that  gold,  to  be  delivered  at  the  time  when 
he  should  receive  it,  and  was  unable  to  do  so  at  a  price  within  5  per 
cent,  of  the  price  prevailing  on  the  day  the  offer  was  made.  Nobody 
would  take  the  gold  at  5  per  cent,  off  from  the  rate  prevailing  on  that 
day;  he  tried  it  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  therefore  he  said  to  the 
exporter :  "  I  cannot  accept  your  offer  and  I  must  stop  my  looms,  for  at 
any  less  price  for  gold  than  the  price  of  to-day  I  cannot  get  a  new  dol- 
lar for  the  old  one."  The  merchant  then  turned  around  and  said :  "Very 
well,  I  will  take  the  risk  of  the  gold,  and  will  give  you  8|  cents  in 
currency."  The  currency  price  offered  made  a  difference  of  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  yard,  which,  on  that  fabric,  means  10  per  cent,  on  the  wages 
of  the  people  who  make  the  goods;  he  then  said:  "My  operatives  will 
submit  to  10  per  cent,  reduction  on  their  wages  rather  than  the  looms 
should  be  stopped ;  I  will  accept  your  offer  and  cut  the  wages  in  the 
mill  down  10  per  cent.,"  which  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  operatives, 
not  being  able  to  find  employment  anywhere  else,  accepted  the  terms 
and  worked  on  the  contract  for  3  months  at  10  per  cent,  reduction  of 
his  wages.  The  burden  of  the  risk  on  the  fluctuation  in  gold  fell  directly 
upon  the  operatives  in  that  case. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  188.  I  think  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  an  increased  produc 
tion  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  by  the  discoveries  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mines  in  those  countries  caused  a  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  gold? — A.  I  think  gold  is  not  as  valuable  in  relation  to  other  commod- 
ities ns  it  used  to  be  prior  to  those  discoveries. 

Q.  189.  Had  there  been  a,  decreased  production  of  gold,  and  had  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  world  diminished,  would  not  that  have  caused  a 
rise  in  its  value? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  190.  If  gold  and  silver  both  are  used  as  a  money  standard,  will  not 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  two  metals  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
price  of  commodities  as  if  that  quantity  had  been  comprehended  in  one 
metal  only? — A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  191.  Then,  if  either  of  the  two  metals  be  withdrawn  from  the  coin- 
age of  the  world,  will  not  the  tendency  be  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
other? — A.  If  the  change  was  simultaneous  everywhere  I  believe  it 
would.  I  think  the  demonetization  of  silver  at  one  time  throughout  the 
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nations  now  using  it  would  unquestionably  cause  an  appreciation  of 
gold  for  the  time  being  and  a  new  adjustment  of  prices.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  192.  I  understand  you,  then,  to  say  substantially  that  the  contem- 
poraneous disuse  of  silver  coinage  by  the  great  commercial  nations 
would  tend  to  appreciate  the  value  of  gold? — A.  For  the  moment,  un- 
doubtedly it  would.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  any  signs  of 
such  contemporaneous  demonetization  of  silver  as  would  lead  to  such  a 
conclusion.  A  demonetization  of  it  by  one  nation  at  a  time  I  do  not 
think  would  cause  any  great  damage.  Displacement  or  disuse  as  legal 
tender  does  not  imply  disuse  as  money.  Even  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land silver  coin  must  continue  to  be  used  in  very  large  amounts. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  193.  If  silver  was  demonetized  generally,  would  it  change  the  value 
of  gold? — A.  I  think  it  would  cause  an  excessive  demand*  for  gold  and 
would  make  it  rise  in  value  in  relation  to  other  commodities. 

Q.  194.  If  silver  was  demonetized  by  one  nation  at  a  time,  would  not 
the  change  in  the  value  of  gold  be  the  same  although  more  gradual? — 
A.  The  amount  of  silver  in  use  by  any  Western  nation  seems  to  me  so 
slight  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  silver,  and  the  demand  for 
gold  to  take  the  place  of  the  silver  now  used  in  any  Westem'nation  would 
be  so  small,  that  the  variations  would  be  imperceptible. 

Q.  195.  Would  not  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold  be  the  same  in  the 
end  whether  silver  was  demonetized  gradually  by  one  nation  at  a  time 
or  at  once  by  all  ? — A.  It  might  be,  but  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold 
would  tend  to  increase  the  supply,  because  it  would  pay  to  work  mines 
which  do  not  pay  now ;  as  I  understand,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
gold  in  sight  which  it  does  not  pay  to  work. 

Q.  196.  Is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  gold  mining  that  would 
indicate  that  an  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  has  been  occasioned 
by  an  increase  in  its  purchasing  power? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that 
the  history  of  mining  shows  that  the  production  of  gold  is  increased  by 
an  increasing  value  of  it,  but  I  should  judge  it  to  be  so  from  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

Q.  197.  History  shows,  I  think,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  produced 
depends  upon  the  accidents  of  the  discovery  of  rich  mines.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  is  it  not  true,  considering  how  slowly  our  increase  of  production 
affects  the  large  existing  stock  of  gold,  that  everybody  might  be  ruined 
by  a  rise  in  gold  before  the  effects  of  an  increased  production  could  be 
felt  ? — A.  No.  Commercial  transactions  are  of  a  short  date ;  nearly  all 
business  men,  debtors  or  creditors,  liquidate  transactions  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  they  do  in  times  of  suspension  of  specie  payments.  I 
am  not  going  to  ruin  my  customer  by  enforcing  the  most  rigorous  letter 
of  a  contract.  Wrhen  the  banks  suspended  in  1857.  no  commission-house 
insisted  upon  the  jobber  paying  in  legal  tender,  which  was  gold. 

Q.  198.  But  still  debtors  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors? — A. 
It  is  not  mercy,  it  is  self-interest ;  no  merchant  avails  himself  in  times 
of  suspension  of  specie  payment  of  his  power  to  enforce  payment  in 
gold  or  silver.  Such  action  is  only  taken  where  there  is  a  cause  of  dis- 
pute or  a  trust  settlement. 

By  Mr.  WILLAKD  : 

Q.  199.  Would  not  the  tendency  of  any  large  reduction  of  the  coinage 
of  the  world  be  to  appreciate  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  it? — A.  I  think 
it  would,  unquestionably. 

20  p  s — VOL  ii 
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Q.  200.  What  is  our  own  national  debt  now1? — A.  About  2,000  millions 
of  dollars. 

Q.  201.  Aud  what  is  the  aggregate  of  all  national  debts  in  the  world  ? 
— A.  The  most  authentic  statement  I  ever  saw  of  the  debts  of  civilized 
nations  was  20,000  millions,  which  was  published  sometime  ago.  It  indi- 
cates the  low  condition  of  the  general  intelligence,  that  about  18,000  mil- 
lions thereof  was  for  destruction  done  by  war.  and  less  than  2,000  millions 
for  the  constructions  of  peace.  The  war  debt  has  since  increased. 

Q.  202.  Is  it  not  a  very  modern  feature  in  national  history  that  these 
great  burdens  of  debt  should  be  incurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  203.  Upon  what  portion  of  the  people  of  the  world,  viz,  what  race, 
does  this  debt  mainly  rest  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  debt  can  be  classified  in 
that  way;  it  rests  upon  those  who  take  a  part  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Q.  204.  Does  it  mainly  rest  upon  the  commercial  portion  of  the  world, 
the  Caucasia'n  race  ? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  205.  What  is  the  effect  of  thjs  debt  upon  the  industries  of  the 
world  ? — A.  A  national  debt  weighs  in  the  most  severe  manner  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  in  my  judgment,  under  any  system  of  taxation  that 
can  be  devised,  and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  a  national  debt. 

Q.  200.  Do  you  not  then  consider  that  any  policy  is  injurious  which 
tends  in  any  way  to  increase  this  burden  which  rests  upon  the  leading 
commercial  nations  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  would  avoid  with  the  utmost 
care  any  incitement  or  inducement  to  increase  that  debt,  and  would  pay 
it  just  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  permit.  I  consider  a  burden  of 
debt  upon  the  community,  national,  state,  or  municipal,  the  worst  evil 
that  can  befall  it  in  a  material  sense. 

Q.  207.  You  then  substantially  acknowledge  that  the  demonetization 
of  silver  would  be  injurious  to  mankind  as  far  as  reference  is  had  to  the 
national  debts  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  admit  that.  I  think  the  coterapora- 
neous  demonetization  of  silver  would  make  the  burden  of  debt  payable 
in  gold  more  onerous  to  the  people  who  owe  the  debt.  But  you  are  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  simultaneous  demonetization.  Now, 
there  are  compensating  elements  in  my  mind  to  be  brought  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case.  The  demonetization  of  silver  will  take  place  in  na- 
tions one  by  one  and  from  timeto  time.  Now,  if  we  suppose  silver  is  a  more 
fluctuating  metal  in  its  value  than  gold  and  the  latter  is  more  stable,  I  think 
the  nation  which  adheres  to  the  gold  standard  will  thereby  gain  a  bene- 
fit in  the  stability  and  uniformity  thereof,  which  would  far  more  than 
compensate  for  the  increase  of  the  burden  of  its  debt ;  and  that  is  where 
statistics  fail  and  statesmanship  comes  in  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the 
country,  taking  all  circumstances  ioto  the  account. 

Q.  208.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  continued  demonetization  of  silver 
in  England  and  its  recent  demonetization  in  Germany  and  the  Scandi- 
navian States  and  the  United  States  will  compel  all  other  nations  very 
soon  to  adopt  also  the  gold  standard,  unless  an  energetic  resistance  to 
the  policy  of  silver  demonetization  is  made  ? — A.  It  may  be  so ;  it  would 
tend  in  that  direction. 

Q.  209.  In  that  case  would  not  the  evil  of  a  simultaneous  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  be  inflicted  upon  the  world  ? — A.  The  evil  will  become 
apparent,  and  the  benefit  of  a  perfectly  stable  standard  of  value  will 
also  become  apparent ;  in  other  words,  if  other  commercial  nations 
demonetize  silver  and  we  do  not,  I  think  we  shall  suffer  vastly  more 
from  the  instability  of  a  silver  currency  than  we  should  suffer  from  the 
additional  burden  which  the  debt  would  bear  by  the  introduction  of  the 
gold  standard. 

Q.  210.  Will  not  other  nations  reason  in  the  same  way,  and  if  we  con- 
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tinue  the  demonetization  of  silver,  will  not  that  be  an  argument  that 
will  compel  them  to  the  same  policy1? — A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  211.  If  it  be  an  evil  that  there  should  be  a  cotemporaueous  de- 
monetization of  silver  throughout  the  globe,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  government  to  re- 
establish the  status  quo  of  1873  and  wait  for  the  development  of  events, 
and' thus  stave  off  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  real  evil  as  far  as  the 
increase  of  our  burden  of  indebtedness  is  concerned  ? — A.  The  evil  is 
real,  but  limited ;  limited  to  the  single  point  of  the  increased  burden 
of  debts.  I  think  it  is  not  expedient  for  us  to-day  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  1873,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  faith, 
whether  it  is  so  or  not.  I  should  say  so,  because,  although  a  legal-tender 
silver  dollar  was  lawful  at  the  time  the  bonds  were  issued,  I  think  it  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unknown  coin  as  far  as  the  mass  of  bond- 
holders are  concerned,  and  we  must  avoid  the  suspicion  of  bad  faith; 
it  will  pay  to  do  it,  if  for  no  higher  reason. 

Q.  212.  Eight  there  is  a  question  which  is  often  referred  to.  In  the 
present  payment  of  a  debt,  contracted  in  or  before  1872,  which  would 
be  the  most  equitable,  gold  or  silver,  comparing  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties then  and  now,  and  keeping  in  view  the  injustice  of  exacting  from 
debtors  greater  values  than  they  have  received  ? — A.  I  think  that  would 
require  a  consideration  of  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  green- 
back dollar  at  the  time  debts  were  contracted  and  the  present  relations 
of  the  same  things.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question  with- 
out study. 

Q.  213.  Was  any  practical  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  business 
in  this  country  in  the  use  of  the  double  standard  while  it  was  in  exist- 
ence ? — A.  I  know  of  none,  but  my  experience  does  not  go  back  to  the 
common  use  of  silver.  It  was  before  my  day.  During  my,  experience 
the  unlimited  tender  of  silver  has  not  existed,  except  for  the  overvalued 
silver  dollar,  which  was  out  of  use. 

Q.  214.  Do  you  think  that  silver  should  be  utilized  in  the  coinage  of 
the  world"? — A.  As  a,  token  money,  I  think  it  is  better  than  gold. 

Q.  215.  To  what  extent  ? — A.  To  be  determined  by  the  use  the  coun- 
try can  make  of  it. 

Q.  216.  That  is  a  question  of -experience1? — A.  Mr.  Boutwel>  found 
that  the  nickel  coins  were  issued  in  too  great  quantities  and  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  butchers,  bakers,  and  newspaper  men,  and  he.  was 
obliged  to  establish  a  system  of  redemption  to  take  them  in,  and,  after 
that,  he  limited  the  issue  of  5-cent  nickel  pieces. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  217.  Let  me  ask  if  for  a  century  prior  to  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver by  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  States  there  had  been  any  change 
in  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  sufficient  to  affect  commercial 
relations  unfavorably? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  great  changes;  there 
may  have  been  moderate  fluctuations. 

Q.  218.  If  free  coinage  had  been  maintained  in  France  of  gold  and 
silver  at  a  given  relation  during  the  past  three  years,  both  being  used 
as  money,  do  you  think  there  would  have  been  any  such  disturbance  in 
the  relation  as  would  have  influenced  business  unfavorably? — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  disturbance  in  the  relation  prior  to  the  fluctuations 
which  have  recently  occurred,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  219.  Since  it  appears  that  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  was 
characterized  by  great  steadiness  for  more  than  a  century,  and  that  a 
divergence  only  occurred  after  silver  was  demonetized  by  Germany  and 
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the  United  States  and  its  coinage  was  interdicted  by  the  Latin  Union, 
does  it  not  seetn  probable  that  the  disturbance  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  was  due  solely  to  legislative  action  ? — A.  It  mi<jht  be. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  to  me,  taking  cognizance  of  the  German 
character  and  their  thoroughness  of  investigation,  that  they  had  de- 
tected or  foreseen  causes  of  depreciation  in  advance  of  other  nations 
and  had  forestalled  it. 

Q.  220.  Did  any  of  the  German  economists,  prior  to  the  German  de- 
cree of  demonetization  in  1871,  ever  hint  that  a  depreciation  of  silver 
relatively  to  gold  was  considered  probable  ? — A.  No,  but  I  think  there 
is  more  general  intelligence  and  discussion  in  relation  to  these  questions 
in  Germany  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  221.  Your  inference  is  based  on  your  confidence  in  German  intelli- 
gence, and  not  on  any  direct  knowledge  that  the  depreciation  of  silver 
was  anticipated  in  Germany  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  222.  What  countries  that  have  suspended  specie  payment  have 
ever  resumed  ? — A.  Great  Britain. 

Q.  223.  Any  others'? — A.  I  think  that  tfyere  have  been  others.  Rus- 
sia resumed  specie  payment  after  scaling  down  the  currency. 

Q.  224.  How  many  years  has  Eussia  been  in  suspension1? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  225.  In  most  cases  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  not 
resumption  been  postponed  until  after  a  practical  repudiation  of  all 
debts? — A.  I  tbink  it  has  usually  been  so. 

Q.  226.  Did  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  ever  take  place  in  any 
country  that  did  not  have  dollar  for  dollar  in  its  treasury  lor  its  paper 
issues? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  point;  I  desire  to  say  when 
admitting  that  most  nations  have  resumed  specie  payment  through 
repudiation  that  I  trust  this  nation  will  avoid  that  disgraceful  method  ; 
otherwise  we  shall  have  no  claim  to  set  ourselves  up  as  an  example 
among  nations. 

Q.  227.  In  coming  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  specie  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  its 
issues,  you  have  not  had  any  occasion  to  examine  what  other  countries 
have  been  obliged  to  do  with  reference  to  their  specie  reserves  prior  to 
resumption  ! — A.  I  have  not;  I  think  the  condition  of  each  country  is 
different  from  that  of  others,  and  I  doubt  if  any  universal  rule  could  be 
established  ;  I  have  already  stated  my  reason,  that  we  have  control  of 
the  world  if  we  choose  to  demand  specie,  as  no  other  nation  has. 

Q.  228.  Do  you  think  other  nations  will  continue  to  buy  our  products 
with  gold  beyond  a  limited  extent  ?— A.  1  do. 

Q.  229.  Would  they  continue  to  buy  beyond  a  limited  extent  if  the 
effect  would  be  to  lower  prices,  aggravate  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
break  down  their  own  institutions;  and  would  it  be  to  our  interest  that 
the  money  systems  of  our  best  customers  should  break  down  ? — A.  There 
are  certain  things  we  produce  which  they  must  have,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  to  themselves  may  be.  The  evils  they  must  suffer  in 
order  to  procure  them  would  be  far  less  than  the  evils  they  must  suffer 
from  being  debarred  of  their  use. 

Q.  230.  Could  they  not  pay  for  them  in  commodities,  rather  than  in 
gold  ?— A.  If  they  paid  for  them  in  commodities  we  needed,  and  at  gold 
values,  it  would  be  the  same  to  us. 

Q.  231.  If  we  declined  to  exchange  such  of  our  products  as  other 
nations  must  have,  except  for  gold,  would  we  not  drain  them  of  their 
gold  and  bring  ruin  upon  them  ? — A.  Were  we  ruined  when  we  exported 
all  our  gold  ?  Did  not  our  business  and  industries  still  go  on,  although 
under  different  conditions? 
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Q.  232.  Taking  into  consideration  the  growing  population  and  trade 
of  the  world  and  the  limited  supply  of  gold  available  for  money  uses, 
does  not  gold  resumption  mean  that  when  one  country  resumes,  another 
must  suspend  ? — A.  Not  of  necessity ;  it  might  sometimes  mean  that  as 
to  particular  countries. 

Q.  233.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  how  much  gold  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  have  to  resume  specie  payments  ? — 
A.  1  have  declined  several  times  to  give  an  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
any  man's  opinion  would  be  of  much  use.  I  have  said  if  you  remove 
the  obstacle  of  the  legal-tender  paper  money,  or  give  a  chance  for  it  to 
remove  itself  by  funding,  the  tide  of  gold  will  set  this  way  and  the 
quantity  required  will  define  itself,  and  neither  you  nor  I  caii  define 
that  in  advance. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  234.  Do  you  know  how  much  gold  England  had  when  she  re- 
sumed?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  often  passed  those  figures  through  my 
mind,  but  they  will  not  rest  there.  , 

Q.  235.  Have  you  any  idea  that  she  had  more  gold  and  silver  on  hand 
than  necessary  when  she  resumed  ?  Do  you  not  suppose  they  were  wise 
in  that  matter1? — A.  As  I  recollect  the  history  of  resumption  in  England, 
the  precautions  taken  were  such  that  the  country  was  on  a  specie  basis 
before  the  legal  day  arrived  on  which  the  bank  was  bound  to  redeem 
its  notes,  and  they  had  guarded  themselves  so  carefully  that  they  antici- 
pated the  legal  date. 

Q.  236.  Do  you  think  we  can  by  any  possibility  resume  in  1879  £ — A. 
Yes,  I  think  we  can  ;  at  the  same  time  in  giving  that  opinion,  I  do  not 
admit  the  expediency  of  fixing  that  date. 

Q.  237.  You  have  stated  that  one  of  your  plans  was  to  issue  4  per 
cent,  gold  bonds  on  fifty  years;  do  you  think  that  bond  would  be  taken 
immediately  at  4  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  think  greenbacks  would  be  converted 
into  them  at  par.  As  the  greenbacks  were  gradually  absorbed,  both 
greenbacks  and  bonds  would  rise  to  par  in  gold.  I  think  that  if  this 
country  re-established  a  specie  basis,  that  the  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds  at 
fifty  Years  would  command  par  in  gold,  and  part  of  the  process  would 
lead  to  that  re-establishment.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  country  is  as 
a  whole  and  in  every  respect  in  a  condition  for  a  specie  standard  to  be 
able  to  re-establish  itself,  and  within  a  very  short  period  after  we  remove 
the  legal  obstacle  thereto. 

Q.  238.  Please  state  whether  it  is  not  also  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  national  banks  in  any  plan  for  resump- 
tion?— A.  In  reply  to  that  I  would  say :  if  you  think  the  securities  held 
by  the  national  banks  are  notes  which  are  based  upon  consumable 
commodities  on  the  way  from  producer  to  consumer,  the  consumption 
of  which  will  furnish  money  for  the  payment  of  the  notes,  you  need  not 
give  any  consideration  to  these  banks  in  the  treatment  of  that  question, 
for  the  reason  that  I  should  consider  the  payment  of  such  notes  more 
sure  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  specie  standard  than  it  is  with 
the  continuance  of  the  present  fluctuating  currency.  I  think  there  will 
be  far  less  bankruptcy  among  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  people 
•who  give  notes  for  merchandise,  on  the  specie  basis  than  there  will  be  on 
the  continuance  of  the  present  bad  money.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  portion  of  the  securities  of  the  national 
banks  are  notes  based  upon  fixed  investments  in  railroads,  warehouses, 
brick  and  mortar  structures  of  various  sorts,  built  at  high  prices,  that 
are  unsaleable,  their  weakness  as  banks  may  be  and  will  be  probably 
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exposed  to  view  by  resumption  of  the  specie  standard,  and  they  will  be 
forced  to  wind  up. 

Q.  239.  Is  it  not  altogether  the  safest  and  best  way  for  the  govern- 
ment to  resume,  to  have  in  its  Treasury  a  large  amount  of  gold  ?  I 
want  to  get  at  your  idea,  whether  we  should  undertake  to  resume  ex- 
cept on  a  full  Treasury.  Might  there  not  otherwise  be  some  cornering 
in  gold? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  purposes  of  resumption  so  effective  or  so  good  a  measure  as  restor- 
ing to  the  holder  of  the  greenback  the  right  of  funding  it,  which  origi- 
nally existed.  But  inasmuch  as  the  •£$  six  per  cent,  bond,  that  was 
the  original  loan  into  which  the  greenback  could  be  funded,  has  become 
so  much  more  valuable  of  late  that  funding  in  that  would  lead  to  too 
sharp  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  I  consider  the  offer  of  a  long  bond 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  voluntary  funding  of  the  greenback  a 
better  method  than  any  attempt  to  accumulate  gold  in  the  Treasury. 

Q.  240.  Within  what  time  do  you  think  a  sufficient  amount  of  these 
4  per  cent,  bonds  would  be  taken,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  specie 
payments? — A.  I  think  it1  fifty  years'  4  per  cent  bonds  were  offered  this 
winter,  that  the  outstanding  currency  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879, 
would  be  worth  par  in  gold. 

By  Mr.  WLLLAED  : 

Q.  241.  Do  you  think  that  the  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  country  is  either  a  necessary  precedent  or  consequent  of  specie  re- 
sumption1?— A.  I  do  think  that  there  must  be  a  contraction  before 
the  currency  will  come  to  the  specie  standard;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
contraction  need  be  compassed  by  an  arbitrary  withdrawal.  I  think  it 
will  compass  itself  by  the  simple  policy  of  getting  rid  of  it  by  conver- 
sion into  a  fifty  years'  4  per  cent.  bond. 

Q.  242.  You  speak  exclusively  of  the  legal  tenders,  but  would  not  the 
amount  of  legal  tenders  redeemed  by  the  government  be  replaced  by  an 
issue  of  paper  currency  of  some  kind  ? — A.  It  might  be,  and  I  would  go 
as  far  as  this:  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  funding  the  greenbacks, 
considering  the  factor  of  the  imagination  of  man  in  all  these  trans- 
actions and  the  fear  which  leads  some  even  to  the  hoarding  of  notes, 
lest  they  should  not  have  the  mere  instruments  wherewith  to  liquidate, 
1  would  have  these  fifty  years'  4  per  cent,  bonds  reconvertible,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder  into  plain  Treasury  notes;  not  made  a  legal  ten- 
der, but  of  voluntary  circulation  among  the  people.  I  think  there  might 
be  a  very  large  use  made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
simple  Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  government ;  provided,  they  were 
not  a  legal  tender.  I  mean,  I  would  permit  the  privilege  for  a  certain 
limited  period,  until  we  had  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  a  possible 
scarcity  of  notes  as  mere  tools  or  instruments. 

Q.  243.  Then  you  hold  the  view  that  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  th.e  legal-tender  notes  and  gold  is  not  derived  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  currency  ? — A.  I  say  this :  it  may  be  from  a  superabundance  or 
from  the  want  of  positive  terms  of  payment.  I  do  not  think  any  man 
can.  define  which  of  these  causes  is  most  important.  I  think  there  must 
be  a  very  slight  funding  of  legal  tenders  in  fifty  years'  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
prior  to  the  appreciation  of  the  whole  to  gold. 

Q.  244.  Taking  your  statement  altogether,  the  inference  seems  to  me 
that  you  do  not  think  the  amount  of  currency  now  in  use  is  greater 
than  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  when  revived,  will  demand  ?— 
A.  I  think  the  business  of  the  country  when  revived  and  reinvigorated 
by  the  re  establishment  of  specie  payments,  will  require  as  many  notes 
us  are  now  in  circulation,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  j  but  when  the 
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currency  is  convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  will  vary  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  will  also  vary 
with  the  quantity  of  commodities  being  moved  and  the  character  of 
current  transactions. 

Q.  !M5.  Is  the  value  of  a  paper  currency  in  an  essential  decree  de- 
pendent upon  the  quantity  in  existence? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
quantity  oi  currency  which  is  necessary  can  he  defined.  The  quantity 
of  convertible  currency  will  vary  with  the  transactions  and  with  the 
character  of  the  transactions  and  of  the  people;  as,  for  instance,  a 
newly-settled  territory  where  there  are  few  banks  will  absorb  a  great 
many  more  circulating  notes  than  a  thickly-settled  cou  ntry  where  peo- 
ple deposit  every  day. 

Adjourned, 

ADDENDA. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  my  testimony  given  many  months  since, 
and  now  just  corrected  for  the  press,  the  following  conclusions: 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  since  1849  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  prove  that  in  ratio  to  previously  existing 
quantity,  the  product  of  gold  has  been  much  greater  than  that  of  silver; 
hence,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  abundance  of  gold  has  caused  the 
temporary  depreciation  of  silver.  Had  there  not  been  a  great  abundance 
of  gold,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  France  and  Germany  to  have 
accumulated  gold  as  they  have  done  without  greatly  affecting  all  the 
exchanges  of  the  world;  latterly,  we  also  have  been  accumulating  gold. 
Gold  has  not  appreciated,  but  the  displaced  silver  thrown  upon  a  re- 
stricted market  at  a  period  when  the  East  had  ceased  to  absorb  it  for  a 
time,  fell  to  a  price  in  gold  from  which  it  has  in  part  recovered.  Should 
the  Eastern  demand  set  in  again,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  supply  of  silver  and  gold  to  prevent  silver 
coming  back  to  its  old  ratio,  substantially.  Another  reason  why  the 
present  date  is  a  most  unfit  time  to  legislate  upon  it. 

Furthermore,  it  may  well  be  considered  that  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction of  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  so  changed  by  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  its  branches,  as  to  render  almost  valueless 
all  statistics  and  all  the  reasonings  based  upon  the  past. 

Up  to  1849,  there  was  not  a  mine  of  gohl  or  silver  of  any  consequence 
within  the  limits  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  state,  hence  the  method  of  pro- 
duction was  under  bad  laws,  want  of  safety,  want  of  science,  and  there- 
fore costly.  From  1849  to  1809,  the  conditions  of  production  were  rude 
methods  of  placer-mining,  under  Lynch  law.  Since  18C9,  our  gold  and 
silver  mining  States  and  Territories  have  been  permeated  by  5,000  miles 
of  railway,  penetrating  every  range  of  hills,  and  to  the  very  mouth  of 
the  mines.  Alongside  the  hills  is  the  most  productive  farming  and 
grazing  country  of  the  world.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  abundant 
mines  of  coal;  the  common  law  of  England  is  enforced,  and  science  is 
now  applied  under  the  safest  conditions;  labor  is  abundant,  and  wages 
are  moderate;  subsistence  is  as  easily  compassed,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  may  be  as  fit  as  they  are  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior. 
These  are  the  conditions  of  low  cost,  such  as  never  existed  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  What  their  effect  may  be,  is  simply  a  question  of  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  to  which  these  new  conditions  of  cost  are  to  be  applied;  and 
us  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  Calumet  and  Ilecla  copper  mines 
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have  changed  the  conditions  of  the  world  in  respect  to  copper,  so  it  may 
happen  at  any  moment  that  the  discovery  of  new  "bonauzas"  of  gold 
and  silver  combined  may  alter  the  very  conditions  of  society  in  all 
nations.  If  there  is  any  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  depreciation 
of  silver  has  happened  through  the  abundance  of  gold,  if  it  is  also  true 
that  even  at  the  present  moment  the  relative  production  of  gold  is 
greater  than  that  of  silver,  then  the  fear  of  an  increase  of  the  burden 
of  debt  by  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  gold  is  groundless. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantities  of  ore  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Australia  are  as  great  as  they  appear  to  be,  and  if  the  new  conditions 
of  cost  are  to  work  a  great  increase  of  both  metals,  of  which  the  "  bo- 
nanza" mines  may  be  but  No.  1  of  a  series,  then  the  same  century  which 
has  witnessed  the  burden  of  great  -national  debts  imposed  upon  many 
nations  may  see  them  all  scaled  down  by  ways  which  no  human  device 
could  contravene,  even  though  the  promises  be  kept  and  payment  made 
in  the  best  coin  that  can  be  made  of  gold. 

Hence,  it  would  follow  that  the  mischief  of  restoring  silver  to  a  full 
legal  tender  at  the  present  time,  may  only  lie  in  an  apparent  attempt 
to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  nation  in  money  of  less  present  value  than 
the  faith  of  the  nation  stands  pledged  to;  it  would  also  follow  that  such 
legislation  may  only  promote  infinite  mischief  in  the  destruction  of  con- 
fidence and  credit,  and  can  do  no  possible  good  to  the  debtor  who  under 
such  conditions  of  uncertainty  may  be  unable  to  earn  silver  dollars, 
where  if  the  stable  basis  of  a  gold  standard  were  attained  the  earning 
of  the  dollars  would  be  simple  and  sure.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a 
great  English  statesman,  that  "the  way  to  specie  payment  is  like  the 
way  to  virtue;  the  first  steps  the  most  painful,  the  last  the  most  profit- 
able." 


YORK,  November  2,  187G. 
The  United  States  Monetary  Convention  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman ;  George  Willard,  William  S.  Groes- 
beck. 

JOSEPH  S.  ROPES  called  and  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence  ? — An- 
swer. I  am  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

Q.  2.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  change  in  the  relation 
of  value  between  gold  and  silver?— A.  First,  to  tlje  increased  production 
of  silver;  second,  to  the  diminished  employment  of  it  in  the  exchanges  of 
the  civilized  w6rld ;  chird,  to  the  cessation  of  the  large  exports  of  silver 
to  India ;  and,  finally,  to  the  alarm  and  apprehensions  for  the  future 
excited  by  the  combination  of  these  causes. 

Q.  3,  Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent  ? — A.  The  last  one 
has  already  subsided  in  a  large  degree.  The  others  depend  on  facts 
and  events  in  the  future,  concerning  which  I  should  not  think  it  safe  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  at  present. 

Q.  4.  Would  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  be  affected  by  the 
remonetization  of  silver  in  this  country,  coupled  with  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  ? — A.  In  my  opinion  the  effect  would  be  very  slight. 
Silver  will  always  be  used  for  fractional  currency  under  any  system  of 
specie  payment,  but  silver  dollars,  even  if  made  an  unlimited  legal 
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tender,  are  too  cumbrous  even  among  banks  to  circulate  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Their  place  would  be  supplied  almost  immediately 
by  paper  currency. 

Q.  5.  Would  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  be  facilitated  or  not 
by  adhering  to  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  As  the 
United  States  have  practically  abandoned  the  silver  standard  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  adopting  gold  as  their  only  metallic  standard, 
which  adoption  was  legally  confirmed  by  statute  in  1873,  and  as  the 
silver  dollar  has  been  depreciated  ever  since  to  a  considerable  extent,  it 
follows,  in  my  judgment,  that  to  resume  specie  payment  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  silver  dollar  would  be  nothing  else  than  partial  repudiation,  the 
thought  of  which  is  not  to  be  endured  for  a  moment.  I  also  think  that, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  civilized  nations  and  the  confusion  exist- 
ing iu  their  currencies,  the  only  safe  course  for  us  to  pursue  is  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  gold  standard,  and  I  think  that  no  advantage,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  much  confusion,  embarrassment,  and  loss  would  result  from 
the  attempt  to  resume  specie  payment  on  the  basis  of  the  double  stand- 
ard. 

Q.  G.  If  the  double  standard  is  adopted,  what  relation  of  value 
should  be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  have  already  said  that 
I  consider  a  double  standard  at  present  entirely  inexpedient,  but  if 
hereafter  it  should  become  possible  for  all  civilized  nations  to  agree  upon 
the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  it  would  be  easy  to  fix  their  rela- 
tive value,  such  as  16  to  1,  which  formerly  obtained  in  this  country,  and 
which,  when  adopted  throughout  the  civilized  world,  might  become  as 
fixed  and  permanent  as  would  be  practicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

Q.  7.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard 
would  it  tend  to  confirm  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  other  nations  of 
the  Latin  Union,  besides  Austria,  Kussia,  Holland,  Mexico,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  in  their  present  policy  of  employing  silver  as  an 
unlimited  legal  tender? — A.  1  should  greatly  fear  that,  in  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  adoption  of  silver  as  an 
unlimited  legal  tender  by  the  United  States  would  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  Germany,  and  perhaps  France,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  their  silver  coinage  by 
selling  it  to  us.  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  having  suspended  specie 
payment,  can  of  course  export  their  silver  without  inconvenience, 
though  probably  they  have  not  much  left  to  export.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  we  resume  on  a  gold  basis  (which  iu  my  opinion  can  be  effected 
much  more  easily  than  on  that  of  a  double  standard),  the  United  States 
will  be  on  equal  terms  with  all  other  nations,  and  by  offering  to  return 
to  the  double  standard,  may  be  able  to  influence  other  nations  to  join 
with  us  in  the  adoption  of  this  course,  if  on  due  investigation  it  should 
seem  to  be  wise  and  salutary. 

Q.  8.  If  silver  should  be  abandoned  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender 
in  Europe  and  America,  would  the  existing  stock  of  gold,  together 
with  current  supplies  from  the  mines,  be  sufficient  tp  maintain  ex- 
istiug  prices  and  commercial  credits  and  permit  of  the  continued 
development  of  commerce  and  industry? — A.  Personally,  I  "have  never 
had  any  doubt  that  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  is  sufficient  for 
all  existing  and  probable  commercial  wants.  In  the  first  place,  gold 
is  nearly  indestructible,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  added  every 
year  to  the  basis  of  circulation,  deducting  only  accidental  losses  and 
what  is  required  in  jewelry  and  the  arts.  It  is  evident  that  the 
supply  has  been  adequate,  from  the  fact  tnat  the  price  of  labor  and 
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its  products,  as  measured  by  gold,  has  steadily  tended  upward.  Then, 
again,  as  gold  is  the  measure  of  value  rather  than  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, a  comparatively  small  amount  of  coin  suffices  for  a  very  large 
amount  of  pecuniary  transactions  which  are  measured  by  it,  and  just  as 
ponderous  bodies  can  be  accurately  weighed  by  the  scientific  applica- 
tion of  very  small  weights-,  so  the  largest  volume  of  exchanges  can  be 
safely  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  very  moderate  amount  of  coin.  By 
the  machinery  of  credit  properly  applied  and  promptly  redeemed,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  large  amount  of  the  coin  now  in  circulation  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world 
still  employs  silver  as  a  legal  tender,  and  could  not  substitute  gold  with- 
out great  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  not  only  to  themselves  but 
also  to  other  nations.  It  would  also  be  desirable  as  civilization  advances 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  approximation  to  unity  in  our  coinage  as 
well  as  in  other  measures,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  admitting  silver  to  equal  rights  in  all  countries. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  desirable,  as  intimated,  that  the  United  States 
aftejr  restoring  the  gold  standard  at  home  should  proceed  to  invite  other 
nations  to  take  measures  for  holding  a  general  convention  to  consider 
this  most  important  and  interesting  subject. 

Q.  9.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  estimates  of  the  silver  production 
during  the  present  century  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  I  am. 

Q.  10.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  silver  production  in  1859,  when  it 
commanded  the  highest  price  in  gold  in  the  London  market  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  11.  What  is  the  annual  silver  production  at  present  ? — A.  I  have 
had  the  figures  read  to  me,  but  I  cannot  trust  my  memory  to  quote  them, 
as  I  am  unable  now  to  consult  books  by  reason  of  defective  eyesight. 

Q.  12.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question  you  referred  to  a  diminished 
employment  of  silver  in  exchanges;  where  has  this  diminution  made 
itself  apparent  ? — A.  First,  several  of  the  countries  employing  silver 
as  their  principal  legal  tender  have  suspended  specie  payment,  viz, 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy ;  second,  the  influx  of  silver  has  so  alarmed 
France  and  the  states  confederate  with  her  in  the  currency  as  to  lead  to 
a  definite  limit  of  her  regular  annual  coinage  of  silver  ;  third,  it  seems 
that  India  and  China  are  showing  something  like  a  plethora,  although 
that  is  not  positive. 

Q.  13.  When  did  the  great  divergence  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  take  place? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  depreciation  of  silver  ! 

Q.  14.  I  mean  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
whether  due  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  or  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
gold,  or  to  both  causes? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  asked  on  that  point, 
as  it  has  been  since  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  authorities  by  reason 
of  the  defect  I  have  spoken  of.  I  know  it  has  occurred  within  a  few 
years  but  I  have  been  unable  to  read  the  papers. 

Q.  15.  As  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  had  suspended  specie  payments 
long  before  the  great  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
occurred,  could  such  divergence  be  attributed  to  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  the  countries  named? — A.  No;  I  view  it  in  this 
light.  All  gold  and  silver  produced  are  absorbed  by  the  currencies  of 
the  civilized  nations.  Silver  has  been  absorbed  by  Russia,  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy.  When  specie  payment  is  stopped  in  any  of  those 
countries,  its  power  of  absorption  is  stopped.  I  recollect  incidentally 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  silver  was  flowing  incessantly  from  Italy  to 
France,  which  of  course  lessened  the  power  of  the  latter  to  receive  the 
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animal  production  from  this  or  other  countries.     Tbe  same  process  of 
losing'  silver  1  take  to  have  been  going  on  ever  since  1851,  in  Russia. 

Q.  1C.  Are  you  aware  that  up  to  1857,  there  was  scarcely  any  silver 
produced  in  this  country? — A.  lam  quite  prepared  to  hear  it,  but  I 
have  not  made  that  my  study.  I  could  not  have  stated  it  from  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  17.  Did  not  a  greater  amount  of  silver  find  its  way  to  Europe  in 
1872  and  1873  than  in  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  when  the  great  divergence 
took  place  betw-eeu  silver  and  gold  ? — A.  1  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  figures  to  speak  positively  of  this. 

Q.  18.  Was  the  limitation  to  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Latin  Union 
resorted  to,  to  guard  against  depreciation  consequent  upon  increased 
production  ? — A.  To  protect  themselves  against  the  plethora  of  silver 
which  naturally  resulted  from,  an  increased  production — perhaps  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  19.  Was  not  the  Latin  Union  chiefly  influenced,  in  its  policy  of 
limiting  and  then  interdicting  the  coinage  of  silver,  by  the  fear  that  the 
market  would  be  overloaded  by  a  vast  amount  of  demonetized  silver 
ironi  Germany,  and  not  on  account  of  the  annual  production,  which  has 
never  exceeded  $80,000,000"? — A.  A  displacement  is  the  same  thing  in 
effect  as  production.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  1  produce  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  (  r  get  it  from  the  warehouse ;  I  speak  of  the  immediate 
effect  produced.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Italy;  I  should  have  stated  that  the  threatened  displace- 
ment of  silver  as  a  legal  tender  by  Germany  had  probably  had  a  very 
powerful  effect  in  the  same  direction. 

Q.  20.  Would  not  a  displacement  of  a  certain  sum  of  gold  or  silver 
prove  more  temporary  in  its  effects  upon  the  market  than  the  production 
of  a  like  amount  from  the  mines! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  21.  What  is  the  legal-tender  money  of  China? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  22.  Of  the  East  Indies  ? — A.  I  understand  in  the  English  East 
Indies  it  is  the  silver  "  rupee." 

Q.  23.  And  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  ? — A.  I  presume  it  to  be  silver, 
this  being  the  legal-tender  of  Holland. 

Q.  24.  Is  it  possible  to  introduce  any  more  valuable  metal  thanv silver 
as  a  standard  of  value  in  the  East  Indies  and  China  for  many  centuries  to 
come  ? — A.  I  should  deem  it  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  am  ready  to  say 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible. 

Q.  25.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  the  demands  for 
silver  in  China  and  the  East  Indies  ? — A.  Nothing  definite. 

Q.  2G.  lias  not  their  demand  been  constant  and  tolerably  steady  since 
they  have  been  opened  to  European  commerce? — A.  I  have  always  un- 
derstood so  until  within  a  few  years. 

Q.  27.  Have  their  exports  or  productions  fallen  off  within  late  years  ? 
— A.  My  impression  is  that  their  export  of  raw  cotton  has  fallen  off',  and 
generally  all  their  exports  to  some  extent. 

Q.  28.  Was  not  the  export  of  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  abnormally 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in  this  country? — A.  The  great 
increase  of  it  during  our  war  was  undoubtedly  abnormal. 

Q.  29.  lias  the  export  of  cotton  from  there  fallen  below  the  average  of 
such  export  previous  to  our  war? — A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  30.  At  what  time  did  the  East  Indies  commence  to  raise  money  by 
loans  in  England  for  prosecuting  internal  improvements  and  for  other 
purposes'? — A.  I  know  it  to  be  quite  recent,  but  cannot  state  the  year. 

Q.  31.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  drafts  made  on  India  yearly  to  meet 
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the  interest  on  such  loans  and  for  other  purposes  known  as  "  India 
Council  Bills"? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  believe  it  to  be  considerable. 

Q.  32.  Is  not  the  decreased  use  of  silver  in  the  traffic  of  the  world 
with  India  to  be  explained  by  the  growing  indebtedness  of  India  to 
England,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  purchasing  bills  on  India  in 
London,  and  not  to  a  falling  off  of  either  the  productions  or  exports  of 
India  f — A.  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  except  as 
far  as  I  should  infer  a  gradual  accumulation  of  silver  in  India. 

Q.  33.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  large  increase  of  the  money 
metal  of  the  East  Indies  upon  the  prices  of  that  country  ? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly to  advance  them. 

Q.  34.  Can  the  increase  in  the  money-metal  of  a  country  produce  any 
other  consequences  or  make  itself  felt  in  any  other  way  than  in  an  in- 
crease of  prices? — A.  Its  first  effect  would  be  on  European  exchanges 
and  its  next  effect  would  be  to  advance  all  prices  of  exportable  mer- 
chandise. 

Q.  33.  Has  any  advance  recently  taken  place  in  the  general  prices  in 
India,  and  especially  in  the  prices  of  the  exportable  merchandise  of 
that  country? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  business  with  India  person- 
ally, but  I  infer  that  such  advance  has  taken  place  from  the  fact  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  has  declined,  as  I  understand,  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

Q.  36.  If  it  is  -true  that  instead  of  advancing,  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities in  India  and  China  have  actually  decliued,  would  it  not  argue 
against  the  existence  of  a  j)lethora  of  silver  in  those  countries  ? — A.  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  37.  As  a  general  rule,  are  not  prices  in  any  country  regulated  by 
the  volume  of  money  in  such  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  38.  If  the  volume  of  the  money  in  the  world  should  be  very  largely 
increased,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  prices? — A.  To  advance  them. 

Q.  39.  If  that  volume  was  very  largely  decreased,  say  if  one-half  of 
the  money  should  be  destroyed,  what  would  then  be  the  effect  on 
prices? — A.  To  diminish  them. 

Q.  40.  You  say  you  know  nothing  of  the  technical  history  of  the 
silver  production  during  the  present  century  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  41.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  of  gold  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  $ — A.  I  cannot  now  recall  it. 

jQ.  42.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  production  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver was  as  1  of  the  former  to  3  of  the  latter ;  the  production  of  gold 
increased  gradually  until  1850,  when  the  production  of  the  two  metals 
•was  equal ;  the  production  of  gold  then  increased  rapidly  until  it  was 
as  3  or  4  to  1  of  silver ;  it  then  began  to  decrease  gradually  until  now 
the  production  of  the  two  metals  is  about  3  of  gold  to  2  of  silver.  Dur- 
ing this  entire  period  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  market 
relation  of  the  metals  did  not  vary  from  their  legal  relation  of  15J  to  1 
more  than  3  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  great  fluctuations  in  pro- 
duction above  mentioned.  Now,  does  not  this  fact  furnish  almost  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  cause  of  the  recent  great  divergence  between 
the  metals  could  not  be  increased  production,  but  that  it  must  be  found 
in  the  action -of  states  in  some  way  interfering  with  their^use  as 
money  directly  or  indirectly? — A.  I  should  say  that  these  facts  give 
great  reason  to  infer  that  if  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  had  ad- 
hered steadily  to  the  double  standard,  the  fluctuations  of  the  relative 
value  between  gold  and  silver  would  have  beeu  unimportant  and  com- 
paratively harmless. 

Q.  43.  Under  these  circumstances  would  it  not  have  been  the  wiser 
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and  better  course  for  nations  whose  money  systems  were  based  on  the 
double  standard  to  have  adhered  to  it  1  And  having  departed  from  it 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  return  to  it,  in  view  of  the  increasing  difficul- 
ties following  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard? — A.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge  at  present  I  think  such  a  course  would  have  been  wiser  and  its 
results  far  more  beneficial  than  that  actually  pursued. 

Q.  44.  What  is  the  standard  of  value  in  Great  Britain  ? — A.  It  is  gold. 

Q.  45.  What  is  the  present  position  of  Germany  with  reference  to  its 
money  standard  ? — A.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Germany,  having 
resolved  to  substitute  gold  for  the  standard  of  silver,  has  found  it  so 
difficult  to  carry  out  this  plan,  as  to  be  now  temporizing  and  even  hes- 
itating in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  46.  What  is  the  standard  of  value  in  France  ? — A.  I  understand  it 
to  be  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  47.  What  is  the  legal  relation  of  value  between  the  two  metals  in 
France  ?— A.  As  15£  to  1. 

Q.  48.  What  is  the  legal  standard  of  value  in  Austria? — A.  It  is  my 
impression  that  it  is  the  silver  florin,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

Q.  49.  And  in  Russia? — A.  It  is  the  silver  rouble.  I  may  add,  that 
when  the  currency  was  reformed,  I  think  in  1842,  the  gold  coin  being 
previously  undervalued  received  an  addition  of  3  per  cent,  to  its  nom- 
inal value,  so  that  the  five-rouble  piece  was  thenceforth  counted  at  5.15. 

Q.  50.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  prices  of  a  country  are  mainly 
controlled  by  the  volume  of  money  in  such  country,  and  that  as  money 
is  increased  or  diminished  in  volume,  prices  will  be  correspondingly 
increased  or  diminished? — A.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  universal  ten- 
dency. 

Q.  51.  Then  it  would  make  no  material  difference  whether  at  any  given 
time  the  amount  of  money  in  the  world,  or  in  any  particular  nation,  was 
very  large  or  very  small,  if  business  and  contracts  had  adjusted  them- 
selves to  its  volume  ? — A.  I  believe  this  view  to  be  substantially  correct. 

Q.  52.  Is  there  any  country  in  the  world  whose  specie  basis  «ould 
sustain  a  larger  amount  of.  credit  in  the  shape  of  circulating  bills,  loans, 
and  discounts  than  now  rests  upon  it? — A.  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  various  elements.  A  specie  basis  which  is  ample  where 
credit  is  good,  and  the  community  in  a  solvent  condition,  might  prove 
utterly  insufficient  to  prevent  a  panic  where  credit  was  unduly  ex- 
panded, and  many  debtors  were  insolvent ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  present  financial  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  both  coun- 
tries could  safely  increase  to  a  large  extent  their  credit  operations 
without  enlarging  their  present  specie  basis,  provided  the  transactions 
undertaken  were  sound  in  themselves. 

Q.  53.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  present  condition  of  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  she  could  safely  part  with  a  considerable  portion  of  her  spe- 
cie?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  she  could  do  so  with  perfect  safety,  provided 
transactions  based  on  it  were  legitimate  in  themselves. 

Q.  54.  As  specie  yields  no  revenue  to  its  possessor  while  he  retains  it, 
and  is  a  source  of  profit  to  him  only  when  he  parts  with  it,  and  in  fact 
imposes  a  tax  upon  him  for  its  safe  keeping,  is  it  not  improbable  that 
under  such  circumstances  any  great  portion  of  it  should  remain  idle,  or 
should  not  be  employed  to  the  utmost  extent  in  sustaining  credits? — 
A.  In  the  present  financial  organization  of  Europe  and  America  the 
amounts  of  specie  belonging  to  private  individuals  are  held  by  them 
without  compulsion,  and  the  concentration  of  these  amounts  in  banks 
or  other  centra)  tlepositories,  by  means  of  which  transfers  are  made 
through  paper  credits,  prove  sufficient  to  supply  the  world  with  an 
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ample  stock  or  basis  of  specie  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  commerce. 
Each  individual  keeps  as  much  money  at  command  as  his  own  views  of 
his  interest  and  safety  require,  and  the  aggregate  of  these  amounts  in 
times  like  the  present  is  otten  much  larger  than  the  financial  safety  of 
the  community  requires. 

Q.  55.  Is  not  every  individual  a  better  judge  of  how  much  specie  he 
requires  lor  his  own  safety  than  his  banker  is? — A.  Undoubtedly  he 
ought  to  be. 

Q.  50.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  follow  that  specie  reserves  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  now  not  greater  than  a  sound  condition  of  business  requires  ? — 
A.  Not  necessarily.  In  the  present  depreciation  of  trade  there  is  prob- 
ably a  surplus  of  ready  money  in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  lend  on  desirable  terms  if  they  could. 

Q.  57.  According  to  that,  then,  a  demand  for  specie  by  this  country 
could  be  made  on  other  countries  only  when  their  trade  and  business 
was  in  a  depressed  condition  ? — A.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  state  of  trade 
in  this  country,  but  in  all  countries  for  which  London  is  the  great  com- 
mercial center.  Beady  money  is  only  one  form  of  capital,  and  a  large 
and  indefinite  amount  of  capital  is  created  every  year  by  the  industries 
of  the  world  in  ready  money,  or  in  any  other  form  which  may  be  re- 
quired, and  in  which  it  may  be  supplied. 

Q.  58.  My  question  had  reference  to  that  particular  form  of  capital  called 
money,  upon  which  prices  rest,  and  it  was  whether  Great  Britain  could 
spare  any  considerable  amount  of  that  particular  form  of  capital.  No 
other  kind  of  property  which  Great  Britain  possesses,  whetherit  be  cloth, 
coal,  iron  or  tin,  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  us  i.n  our  efforts  to  resume 
specie  payments. — A.  Great  Britain  may  be  called  "  the  creditor  nation 
of  the  world,"  and  can  .command  at  any  time  any  amount  of  ready  money 
by  simply  calling  in  her  loans.  She  has  on  hand  at  all  times  large 
amounts  of  specie,  which  do  not  enter  into  her  monetary  circulation, 
and  can  be  spared  without  the  slightest  effect  upon  her  domestic  prices. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  during  the  next  few  years  she  could  lend  to  this 
country  100  millions  of  gold  coin,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Q.  59.  Where  in  Great  Britain  can  this  large  amount  of  specie,  upon 
which  no  credits  are  based,  and  whiclriu  no  manner  affects  the  prices  of 
that  country,  be  found? — A.  Ido  not  refer  to  any  particular  portion  ofher 
present  stock  of  specie,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  can  draw  in  without  dif- 
ficulty the  greater  part  of  the  annual  specie  product  of  the  world,  instead 
of  receiving  payments  in  other  forms,  and  could  immediately  reloan  the 
whole  to  this  country.  I  add,  however,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  sum  could  be  spared  even  from  her  present  reserve  of  specie  with- 
out in  the  least  affecting  her  solvency  or  the  stability  ofher  credits. 

Q.  GO.  Is  the  present  annual  production  of  gold  sufficient  to  keep  the  ex- 
isting stock  good  against  loss  by  abrasion  and  accident  and  its  consump- 
tion in  the  arts,  and  to  supply  the  money  wants  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation and  commerce  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  infer  that  the  supply  is  ade- 
quate from  the  fact  that  prices  generally  have  tended  upwards. 

Q.  Gl.  Have  you  observed  a  tendency  upward  in  prices  since  18G5, 
when  the  annual  gold  yield  commenced  to  materially  decline  ? — A. 
Prices  in  18G5  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  increase  of  credit  in  con- 
sequence of  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
substantially  sustained  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  am- 
ple supply  of  the  circulating  medium. 

Q.  G2.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  range  of  prices,  taking  say,  50, 
GO  or  70  of  the  principal  commodities  that  enter  into  the  use  of  mankind, 
is  as  high  to-day  as  it  was  in  18G5  ? — A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine 
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the  point  critically,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  in  specie-paying  coun- 
tries prices  on  the  whole  have  remained  steady. 

Q.  03.  You  stated  in  answer  to  a  previous  question,  referring  to  the 
source  from  which  this  country  could  draw  specie  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sumption, that  Great  Britain  could  supply  us  with  whatever  amount  of 
specie  might  be  required  by  calling  in  her  loans.  Will  you  state  whether 
Great  Britain  holds  any  large  amount  of  credits  subject  to  call,  and  in 
what  countries  any  large  amount  of  specie  can  be  realized  by  a  conver- 
sion of  bonds? — A.  I  presume  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  production 
of  California  goes  directly  or  indirectly  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  used  to 
pay  for  multitudes  of  commodities  which  could  be  easily  dispensed  with 
by  this  country.  Great  Britain  by  taking  our  bonds  instead  of  our  gold 
could  leave  the  whole  supply  in  our  hands. 

Q.  04.  As  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  working  the 
California  mines,  and  as  the  gold  of  California  falls  into  private  hands, 
what  inducement  could  be  offered  to  retain  it  here  which  is  not  now 
offered? — A.  Gold,  like  other  commodities,  goes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Our  government,  by  bidding  a  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  could  com- 
mand any  reasonable  amount  of  gold  in  a  short  time.  Probably  by  con- 
tinuing to  issue  bonds  at  4£  per  cent,  she  could  obtain  all  the  gold  she 
requires. 

Q.  05.  How  much  gold  would  be  required  to  resume  specie  payments 
in  this  country  and  maintain  such  resumption  in  gold? — A.  With  the 
present  issue  of  legal-tenders  and  national  bank-notes,  I  consider  it 
would  be  impossible  to  resume  specie  payment  without  most  disastrous, 
'effects;  but  by  the  simple  process  of  funding  legal-tenders  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  or  of  borrowing  gold  and  selling  it  for  legal-tenders,  not  to 
be  reissued,  I  believe  the  currency  could  be  brought  to  "par?;  easily 
within  two  years,  and  without  the  slightest  disaster  or  inconvenience  of 
any  kind. 

Q.  GO.  You  have  just  spoken  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
would  ensue  from  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  with  the  present 
issue  of  currency  and  bank-notes.  Be  pleased  to  specify  the  nature  and 
particular  character  of  the  disastrous  consequences  that  would  follow. — 
A.  A  difference  against  us  of  one  per  cent,  in  our  exchanges  with  any 
foreign  country  would  suffice,  if  not  checked,  to  drain  away,  ultimately, 
all  our  specie  reserves.  A  difference  of  10  per  cent,  brought  to  bear 
suddenly  on  our  exchanges  by  the  immediate  payment  of  101)  to  2110 
millions  in  gold  would  of  course  diminish  instantly  the  available  circu- 
lating medium  to  that  amount,  for  the  whole  of  our  coin,  which  was  not 
hoarded,  would  be  exported.  It  would  be  like  suddenly  depriving  a  city 
of  its  stock  of  provisions  or  clothing  for  the  day,  and  would  create  an 
absolute  panic  through  the  money  market. 

Q.  07.  VVould  not  the  retiring  of  8100,000,000  or  $200,000,000  of  the 
paper  money,  which  is  the  only  money  in  circulation  in  this  country, 
produce  an  equally  disastrous  effect? — A.  Kot  in  the  least,  if  done 
gradually,  and  gradually  it  must  be  done. 

Q.  08.  If  the  same  amount  that  you  say  would  produce  disastrous 
consequences  if  retired  suddenly  were  retired  gradually  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  prices? — A.  A  gradual  effect  upon  prices  is  not  necessarily 
injurious,  provided  all  commodities  share  alike  in  it;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  would  be  comparatively 
small,  that  effect  having  been  already  produced  by  the  disasters  of  the 
.last  three  years,  caused  by  the  natural  reaction  of  an  inflated  currency. 
The  effect  on  prices  would  now  be  rather  that  of  equalization,  and  the 
advantage  would  be  decidedly  on  the  side  of  workiugmen,  taken  in 
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the  largest  sense,  and  against  the  capitalists,  and  especially  the  specu- 
lators. 

Q.  G9.  If  prices,  generally,  are  as  low  under  our  present  system  of 
currency  as  they  would  be  under  a  specie  currency,  and  the  theory  of 
the  economists  that  specie  flows  towards  low  prices  is  correct,  why  do 
you  say  that  if  100  millions  of  specie  should  be  paid  out  in  redeeming 
legal  tender  notes,  the  specie  would  leave  the  country  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  exchanges  ? — A.  The  specie  paid  out  would  come  chiefly 
into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  capitalists,  who  would,  of  course,  look; 
only  to  their  immediate  profit  on  exchange.  The  result  would  be  as 
stated,  a  large  diminution  of  our  circulating  medium,  which  would  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  discharge  of  current  obligations. 

Q.  70.  If  the  gold  which  is  now  in  this  country  will  not  stay  here,  with 
prices  of  commodities,  on  the  average,  as  low  as  in  any  gold-using  coun- 
tries, under  what  condition  of  things  in  the  future,  except  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  these  prices,  could  it  be  induced  to  stay? — A.  I  do  not  say  that 
prices  will  not  in  any  case  be  reduced,  but  that  they  will  be  equalized 
very  much,  to  the  benefit  of  consumers  and  the  overthrow  of  speculation. 
Gold  will  always  stay  in  the  country  when  the  government  and  the 
banks  are  compelled  to  redeem  their  notes  in  gold  and  to  hold  prudent 
reserves. 

Q.  71.  Would  gold  remain  in  this  country,  under  the  conditions  you 
have  mentioned,  if  the  price  of  labor  and  commodities  should  exceed 
that  which  obtains  in  other  countries'? — A.  That  will  depend  on  several 
elements:  the  average  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  people;  the  condition 
of  trade,  and  perhaps  other  causes;  but  whatever  change  may  take- 
place  in  prices  will  do  no  harm  if  it  takes  place  gradually  and  affects  all 
consumers  and  producers  alike. 

Q.  72.  Then  1  understand  you  to  answer  that  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  price  of  commodities,  or,  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  money,  if  it  affects  producers  and  consumers  alike,  will  prove  of  no 
injury  in  the  country? — A.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  a  very  gradual 
advance  of  prices  a  benefit  on  the  whole,  but  a  temporary  decline  in 
prices  of  some  commodities  may  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  a  community;  when  all  values  have  been  thrown  out  of  equilibrium, 
as  they  have  in  this  country  during  the  last  15  years,  it  seems  to  me 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  restored  to  a  sound  basis  by  the 
restoration  of  the  universally  recognized  standard  of  value.  Of  course 
any  decrease  in  prices  of  commodities  which  this  might  occasion  would 
be  only  partial  and  relative. 

Q.  73.  Eelative  to  what  ?• — A.  To  other  commodities.  I  do  not  believe 
flour  will  go  down  one  farthing,  but  I  do  trust  clothing  will,  and  other 
things. 

Q.  74.  When  you  spoke  of  the  equalization  of  prices  did  you  mean  to 
be  understood  that  the  average  of  prices  throughout  this  coifntry  would 
not  be  decreased  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments? — A.  I  did  not. 
I  think  it  probable" this  may  be  the  case  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  I  be- 
lieve tt  will- be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Q.  75.  You  spoke  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  sudden  export" 
or  hoarding  of  100  millions  of  specie.  Would  not  100  millions  taken 
out  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
when  the  natural  increase  in  population  and  business  is  at  least  two  per 
cent,  per  annum,  cause  as  great  a  decline  in  prices  in  that  time  as  the 
sudden  retirement  of  that  sum,  from  which  you  would  anticipate  such 
disastrous  results  ? — A.  The  t\vo  cases  are  entirely  distinct.  I  do  not 
predict  disastrous  consequences  from  any  general  decline  in  prices 
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caused  by  a  sudden  abstraction  of  100  millions,  but  a  panic  or  tem- 
porary suspension  of  exchanges,  caused  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  circulating  medium.  On  the  supposition  which  I  have  made  of 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  currency,  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  holders,  this  currency  would  come  not  from  those  who  want  it  for 
business  purposes,  but  from  those  who  can  do  without  it,  and  there 
would  result  no  disturbance  whatever  in  the  exchanges.  As  to  the 
effect  in  decreasing  prices  generally,  it  remains  to  be  seen  from  ex- 
perience, but  I  doubt  whether  at  first  it  would  be  appreciable. 

Q.  76.  Would  not  the  retirement  of  100  millions,  from  whi"h  you  pre- 
dict the  most  disastrous  consequences,  be  entirely  a  voluntary  retire- 
ment?— A.  It  would;  in  the  case  I  have  supposed  this  retirement 
would  be  made  under  the  inducement  of  a  large  and  immediate  profit 
•which  in  the  other  case  would  not  exist. 

Q.  77.  Uuder  the  laws  as  they  stand  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
can  retire  greenbacks  only  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  of  new  bank- 
notes issued,  and  must  cease  retiring  them  when  the  amount  is  reduced 
to  300  millions.  Assuming  this  reduction  to  300  millions  to  have  been 
effected  by  January  1,  1879,  could  their  payment  in  gold  be  then  re- 
sumed I — A. 'Not  unless  the  greater  part  of  the  national-bank  notes  is 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Q.  78.  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion,  I  believe,  that  the  general  range 
of  prices  was  governed  by  the  volume  of  money  as  compared  with  the 
exchanges  to  be  effected.  Would  not  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circu- 
lation affect  prices  just  the  same  as  a  like  amount  of  greenbacks,  or 
other  currency? — A.  I  consider  them  all  currency;  I  do  not  admit  that 
the  amount  of  so-called  paper  money  in  circulation  establishes  any  fixed 
scale  of  prices,  unless  it  is  strictly  redeemable  in  coin,  and  even  then  it 
is  only  one  of  the  factors  on  which  these  prices  depend.  Ever  since  our 
present  currency  was  issued,  the  government  has  been  solemnly  pledged 
to  redeem  it  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  the  determination  of 
the  people  that  the  pledge  shall  be  redeemed  sooner  or  later,  has  made 
it  impossible  for  the  volume  of  circulating  irredeemble  paper  to  do  more 
than  create  an  incessant  round  of  speculation  and  fluctuation  of  prices 
in  every  direction. 

Q.  79.  The  cry  of  inflation,  which  was  raised  when  it  was  proposed,  to 
reissue  44  millions  of  greenbacks  some  three  years  ago,  was  a  false 
alarm,  then.  If  I  understand  you  an  inflation  of  prices  would,  not 
necessarily  have  followed  the  reissue  of  that  amount? — A.  You  have 
misunderstood  my  answers.  Every  additional  million  of  issue  has 
tended  to  increase  the  prices  of  commodities,  'especially  those  which  can 
be  most  conveniently  monopolized  and  speculated  in.  I  can  only  say 
that  no  fixed  or  definite  relation  of  prices  to  an  irredeemable  currency 
can  exist  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  that  currency  being  redeemed. 

Q.  80.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  tendency  of  any  additional  issue,  even 
to  one  million,  tends  to  increase,  or,  as  some  people  say,  to  inflate  prices, 
does  not  the  rule  work  as  well  the  other  way,  that  a  decrease  iu  the 
volume  of  money  tends  to  decrease  prices  in  the  same  ratio  ? — A.  Not 
at  all.  I  believe  that  the  first  movement  toward  a  steady  reduction  of 
the  currency  would  have  the  immediate  effect  to  stagger  the  specula- 
tors and  monopolists  who  have  been  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  na- 
tion, and  every  additional  step  jn  the  same  direction  would  tend  to 
overthrow  their  schemes  of  inflation. 

Q.  81.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  each  additional  dollar  of  paper 
money  issued  tends  toward  an  increase  of  prices,  and  that  in  like  man- 
ner each  dollar  retired  tends  toward  a  decrease  f — A.  That  is  iiot  my 
21  p  s — VOL  II 
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view.  Au  increase  of  currency  adds  nothing  whatever  to  the  wealth  of 
the  people.  It  gets  usually  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  employ 
it  not  in  the  purchase  of  great  staple  articles  which  are  not  easily 
affected  in  price,  but  in  such  commodities  as  they  can  easily  control 
and  monopolize.  When  the  issue  is  very  large,  and  continues,  this 
process  gradually  extends  itself  over  the  whole  circle  of  commodities. 
The  reverse  action  is  no  doubt  similar,  first  affecting  those  speculative 
commodities,  the  use  of  which  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  present 
situation  of  things.  The  decline  in  our  great  staples,  created  by  the 
natural  reaction  of  inflation,  has  already  been  so  great  as  to  require 
little  if  any  further  decline  if  we  return  to  specie  payments. 

Q.  82.  Let  me  ask  you  whether,  if  the  great  mass  of  commodities  that 
are  necessary  to  mankind,  and,  as  you  term  them,  not  speculative,  are 
now,  as  you  assert  them  to  be,  down  to  gold  prices,  it  is  possible  for  the 
few  speculative  articles  which  gamblers  can  control  to  reverse  all  the 
well-established  laws  regarding  money,  so  that  gold  will  not  stay  in  the 
country,  although  substantially  everything  can  be  purchased  as  cheap 
as  anywhere  in  the  world  ? — A.  I  think:  that  in  the  present  state  of  cur- 
rency there  is  a  large  surplus  of  paper  money  not  in  use,  so  that  the 
volume  of  active  currency  perhaps  is  not  very  far  beyond  what  it  would 
be  on  a  specie  basis.  It  is  not  true,  at  present,  that  gold  will  not  stay 
in  the  country,  for  gold  has  actually  been  imported  lately  in  consider- 
able quantities;  but  the  danger  is  that,  if  there  is  no  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  inflation,  past  experience  will  be  forgotten,  and  ex- 
pansion will  recommence. 

Q.  83.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  large  amounts  of  paper  money 
not  now  in  use,  or  not  being  used  as  circulating  medium  in  the  country. 
Tell  us  where,  generally,  these  large  reserves  are  to  be  found,  or  are 
located  ? — A.  The  reserves  of  banks  I  understand  to  be  large,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  considerable  amounts  are  hoarded ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  large  amounts  may  be  borrowed  at  half  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest. 

Q.  84.  In  the  presence  of  this  fact,  then,  why  do  you  think  that  such 
disastrous  consequences  would  ensue  from  the  sudden  export  or  hoard- 
ing of  100  millions  of  specie,  if  there  is  now  such  an  amount  of  money 
not  in  use  at  all  ? — A.  Because  the  sudden  payment  of  one  dollar  for 
notes  now  worth  91  cents  would  create  such  a  change  in  the  monetary 
relations  and  exchanges  as  to  send  a  large  amount  of  gold  out  of  the 
country,  and  reduce  the  available  circulating  medium,  on  this  side,  to 
some  considerable  extent.  What  could  be  done  safely  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  would  be  disastrous  if  it  happened  at  once,  and  was  liable  to 
be  followed  by  further  amounts. 

Q.  85.  If  there  is  such  a  large  amount  of  money  not  in  use  at  all,  as 
yon  suppose  there  is,  what  other  effect  could  resumption  have  than  to 
simply  give  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  fortunate  holders  of  the 
legal-tender  notes  who  should  exchange  such  notes  for  gold  ? — A.  It 
would  have  this  effect :  every  holder  of  a  balance  in  bank,  or  of  a  na- 
tional-bank note,  could  demand  greenbacks  therefor,  and  for  the  green- 
backs he  could  demand  gold  in  the  Treasury. 

Q.  86.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  a  prerequisite  to  resumption  and 
specie  payments  must  be  contraction  of  the  greenback  currency  through 
the  negotiation  of  bonds  ? — A.  Not  necessarily  by  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Q.  87.  Or  through  a  purchasing  in  of  greenbacks  with  something  ?— 
A.  By  simply  withdrawing  the  surplus  circulating  medium ;  and  to  make 
sure  that  this  should  not  cause  hardship  or  distress,  it  should  be  done 
voluntarily  by  the  holders. 
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.  Q.88.  You  say  "(lone  voluntarily."  By  what  process  could  that  end 
be  attained? — A.  I  mean,  for  instance,  that  the  holder  of  §100  iu 
greenbacks  should  be  allowed  to  receive  for  it  a  United  States  bond  at 
4  per  cent,  interest,  the  value  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  great 
temptation. 

Q.  89.  What  is  the  value  of  a  4  %  gold  bond  in  your  judgment  ? — A. 
My  impression  is  it  should  be  about  "  par." 

Q.  90.  Then  if  the  holder  of  a  4%  bond  can  exchange  it  at  "  par"  for 
gold,  what  is  the  difference  whether  you  offer  the  holder  of  currency  a 
4%  bond  or  the  gold  ? — A.  Because  a  4  %  bond  is  an  investment  and 
can  be  only  sold  when  you  can  find  a  purchaser. 

Q.  91.  What  is  the  difference,  whether  the  holder  of  greenbacks  is 
paid  in  gold  or  takes  a 4%  bond  and  turns  it  into  gold  by  selling  it? — 
A.  The  payment  in  gold  would  necessitate,  as  1  have  said,  a  large  with- 
drawal of  the  circulating  medium,  which  would  probably  be  exported, 
while  payment  in  bonds  would  be  simply  an  exchange  of  surplus  paper 
money  for  an  investment  which  could  only  be  sold  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  buy  it,  and  before  such  sale  could  create  any  disturbance  in 
the  money  market  its  value  would  go  below  "par"  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  an  object  to  sell  it. 

Q.  92.  If  the  offer  of  gold  for  currency  would  create  such  an  imme- 
diate rush  of  the  currency-holders  for  the  gold,  why  would  the  rush  be 
any  less  precipitate  if  they  were  offered  something  that  was  equal  to 
gold  ? — A.  First,  I  do  not  say  that  the  4  %  bond  would  equal  "  par"  in 
gold  ;  it  certainly  would  not ;  but  even  if  it  would,  this  bond  could  only 
be  exchanged  for  gold  by  sale  in  the  market,  and  as  soon  as  such  sales 
had  proceeded  far  enough  to  cause  a  disturbance,  sales  at  par  would  be- 
come impossible. 

Q.  93.  What  contraction  of  the  currency  would  be  necessary,  before 
this  country  could  attempt  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ? — A.  I 
think  that  must  be  settled  by  experience;  whenever  gold  is  at  "par"  it 
will  be  safe  to  make  at  least  the  beginning  of  specie  payment,  but  in 
my  opinion  not  before. 

Q.  94.  Suppose  that  by  the  retirement  of  200  millions  of  our  paper 
money  the  residue  of  the  paper  money  should  advance  to  a  nominal 
parity  with  gold ;  how  much  gold  then  in  proportion  to  the  issues  of 
the  government  should  be  held  by  it  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a 
specie  standard  ? — A.  Judging  from  previous  statistics  I  infer  that  on 
the  specie  basis  400  millions  of  paper  currency  of  all  kinds  would  amply 
suffice ;  of  this  the  government  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay  at  least 
one-fourth  in  gold  on  demand  ;  but  to  secure  absolute  certainty  and 
freedom  from  panic,  I  should  prefer  to  recommend  200  millions,  leaving 
the  other  200  millions  of  paper  money  in  existence  and  circulation  abso- 
lutely without  specie  basis. 

Q.  95.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  400  millions 
of  paper  money  would  do  the  same  work  which  750  millions  of  our  pres- 
ent money  is  doing  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  is  750  millions ;  I 
thought  it  had  been  reduced  to  730  millions  by  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  banks. 

Q.  9G.  Well,  say  730  millions. — A.  I  did  not  make  any  positive  state- 
ment, but  I  am  willing  to  let  every  dollar  of  paper  money  circulate, 
which  can  be  maintained  at  "  par"  with  gold.  It  is  certain  that  many 
banks  recently  and  voluntarily  withdrew  their  circulation  rather  than 
be  compelled  to  redeem  it.  Whatever  the  wants  of  the  country  may 
be,  whenever  paper  is  at  "  par"  with  gold  its  volume  will  increase  as 
rapidly  as  the  community  requires. 
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Q.  97.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  mean  by  "  par  with  gold''  that 
it  will  be  instantly  and  always  convertible  into  gold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  98.  Then  is  it  not  of  great  moment  to  this  country  in  solving  the 
problem  of  its  ability  to  procure  gold  enough  to  maintain  an  instant;  and 
constant  convertibility,  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  paper  circulation  to 
be  kept  at  par  with  gold  in  order  to  prepare  itself  with  the  basis  of  specie 
necessary  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  I  consider  it  of  no  more  importance  to 
know  with  any  certainty,  the  volume  of  paper  currency  which  may  cir- 
culate at  par  with  gold  than  to  know  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour 
which  the  population  of  our  country  will  consume  in  a  year,  or  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  cotton  or  woolen  goods  or  the  number  of  gallons  of 
petroleum  that  we  may  need.  It  is  sufficient  that  when  the  currency  is 
on  the  proper  basis  we  shall  have  all  we  want,  by  the  simple  process 
of  working  for  it  and  paying  for  it.  An  approximate  estimate  of  what 
may  circulate  on  a  par  with  gold,  is  convenient  simply  with  reference  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  necessary  contraction;  but  if  that  is  made 
quietly  and  voluntarily  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  no  other  tempta- 
tion than  the  exchange  of  greenbacks  for  a  barely  equivalent  bond,  or 
for  their  current  value  in  gold,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
the  process. 

Q.  99.  Do  you  call  an  exchange  voluntary  where  a  premium  is  offered 
to  one  of  the  parties  to  make  it  ? — A.  The  premium  is  the  other  way.  If 
I  bring  my  greenback  and  take  gold  for  it  I  lose  in  place  of  gaining  a 
premium.  I  sell  81,000  of  greenbacks  for  $900  in  gold. 

Q.  100.  I  may  have  misunderstood  your  former  answers.  Do  you  in- 
tend the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  government  for  which  the  holder  of 
the  greenback  is  to  make  a  voluntary  exchange  to  be  worth  in  the  market 
just  what  the  market  value  of  the  greenback  may  be,  or  to  be  worth  par 
in  gold  ? — A.  I  propose  the  bond  to  be  at  par  in  greenbacks,  and  to  bear 
a  rate  of  interest  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  at  par  in  gold. 

Q.  101.  I  understood  you  previously  to  propose  to  give  the  holders  of 
greenbacks  a  four  per  cent,  gold  bond,  which  is  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  par  in  greenbacks.  Instead  of  encountering  abruptly  the  loss  in- 
evitable from  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  you  propose  to  spread  the 
contraction  over  a  considerable  time  and  make  it  as  gradual  as  pos- 
sible?— A.  I  can  hardly  call  it  a  loss  to  the  holders  of  the  greenbacks; 
it  is  a  voluntary  exchange  of  the  greenbacks  for  something  he  prefers 
to  them.  To  the  people  at  large  it  is  an  unmixed  blessing,  by  bringing 
them  nearer  to  a  sound  standard  of  value;  to  the  government  it  is  tho 
tardy  payment  of  a  debt  that  ought  to  have  been  paid  long  ago. 

Q.  102.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  debtor  class  of  the 
country,  individual  indebtedness  being  estimated  at  8,000  to  10,000  mil- 
lions, and  county  State  and  municipal  at  some  1,200  to  1,500  millions 
more. — A.  This  indebtedness  must  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  is  the  very  large  amount  which  is  settled  from  year  to  year ;  on  these 
the  proposed  contraction  would  not  have  any  appreciable  effect.  The 
second  is  the  more  permanent  class  of  mortgages  and  State  and  muni- 
cipal indebtedness.  Of  these  two  classes  1  can  only  say  that  in  both  of 
them  I  am  a  debtor  and  am  ready  to  part  with  my  last  peuuy  to  fulfill 
my  obligations  in  accordance  with  the  process  I  have  just  recommended 
because  I  see  no  other  equitable  adjustment.  The  dollar  is  a  dollar  and 
not  a  piece  of  paper.  Whoever  has  contracted  debts  payable  in  green- 
backs may  pay  them  off  in  them  before  resumption.  He  may  borrow  gold 
on  a  new  mortgage  and  by  selling  the  gold  get  the  benefit  of  the  present 
premium  in  paying  off  his  old  mortgage.  And  finally  if  .any  State  or 
municipality  is  willing  to  ask  its  creditors  to  submit  to  a  deduction  of 
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10  per  cent,  on  this  ground,  I  for  one  cheerfully  concede  it  to  them. 
But  I  bold  that  in  every  year  of  this  process  the  gain  to  the  community 
by  the  approximation  to  a  sound  measure  of  value  would  be  far  greater 
than  all  the  losses  experienced  in  this  way  by  all  the  debtors  ;  and  that 
when  the  process  is  completed  one  single  year  of  our  regenerated  indus- 
try would  more  than  make  up  all  these  losses  which  I  believe  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  imaginary.  Furthermore  where  debts  are  based  on  the 
value  of  real  estate,  I  believe  that  an  increase  in  value  caused  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  wealth,  so  long  retarded  by  mismanagement  of  our  ti uanciers, 
would  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 

Q.  103.  Are  these  opinions  founded  upon  the  experience  of  any  coun- 
try which,  having  suspended  specie  payments,  subsequently  resumed  H — 
A.  I  believe  resumption  in  England  was  successfully  accomplished,  but 
afterward  their  finances  were  utterly  mismanaged.  The  re:umption  in 
this  country  of  1857  was  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Q.  104.  Was  there  any  suspension  in  1857  except  on  the  part  of  a  few 
individual  banks  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  universal  suspension  of  all 
indebtedness  of  the  country.  No  one  paid  any  specie  for  months. 

Q.  105.  The  government  did  not  suspend  ? — A.  The  government 'did 
not  owe  anything  then  to  speak  of;  hence,  was  not  involved.  The  sus- 
pension of  1857  was  a  mere  form. 

Q.  106.  How  much  specie  was  in  the  country  in  1862,  when  suspen- 
sion commenced? — A.  I  know  that  just  before  it  our  banks  held  one 
hundred  millions. 

Q.  107.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimate  of  Secretary  Chase  of  the 
amount  of  specie  was  f — A.  I  remember  noticing  at  the  time,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  his  estimates  were  erroneous. 

Q.  108.  If  Italy,  Kussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Spain  should  conclude 
to  attempt  resumption  of  specie  payments  also,  and  should  set  out  to 
procure  gold  for  that  purpose,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  gold  and 
upon  the  countries  now  operating  under  the  single  gold  standard  and 
not  in  suspension  1 — A.  I  have  answered  this  question  substantially 
already.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  whole  world  should  discard  silver  and 
substitute  gold  as  legal  tender,  but  as  our  country  is  now  on  the  gold 
basis,  as  far  as  it  has  any,  and  is  accustomed  to  it,  and  there  being  no 
present  or  probable  state  of  things  in  Europe  which  will  create  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  supply  of  gold,  I  hold  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
resume  on  the  gold  basis  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  measures  for 
inviting  the  civilized  world  to  co-operate  with  us  in  restoring  the  double 
standard. 

Q.  109.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Germany's  present 
attempt  to  sell  silver  and  withdraw  gold  from  the  markets  of  the 
world  ? — A.  This  has  occurred  since  I  lost  my  sight,  and  I  know  nothing 
except  that  it  was  undertaken,  like  most  German  matters,  in  a  most 
theoretical  way,  and  has  met  with  such  practical  difficulty  that  I  believe 
the  process  is  now  suspended. 

Q.  110.  Are  you  aware  that  Germany's  attempt  to  withdraw  gold 
from  the  gold-using  countries  nearly  created  a  panic  in  England, 
and  that  the  Bank  of  England  resisted  it? — A.  I  always  thought  that 
this  panic  was  premature,  and  that  there  was  gold  enough  in  England 
to  stand  any  drain  that  Germany  might  make.  It  was  the  accidental 
fact  of  the  French  war  indemnity,  which  enabled  her  to  command  so 
much  cash,  a  thing  which  might  nev«er  happen  again. 

Q.  111.  Does  it  make  any  difference  by  what  means  she  is  enabled  to 
command  gold,  whether  by  selling  bonds,  by  selling  silver,  or  from  re- 
ceiving an  indemnity  from  France  ?  The  effect  would  be  the  same  in 
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either  case? — A.  You  cannot  draw  gold  from  any  country  without  first 
giving  an  equivalent,  and  that  country  might  not  choose  to  take  such 
equivalent  as  is  offered.  If  the  withdrawal  of  gold  created  a  panic,  the 
power  to  withdraw  would  be  stopped  by  the  panic. 

Q.  112.  It  is  well  known  that  Great  Britain  substantially  refused  to 
pay  the  Geneva  award,  $15,500,000,  in  gold,  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  821,000,000  accumulated  in  London  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  she  interfered  and  prevented  its  removal. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  all  likely  that  any  two  or  three  countries 
would  be  allowed  to  withdraw  any  large  amount  of  gold  from  that  king- 
dom for  the  purposes  of  resumption  ? — A.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any 
country  at  present  is  likely  to  make  any  demand  upon  England  for  gold. 
As  regards  our  own  country,  we  can  have  enough  gold  by  retaining  the 
production  of  California  here,  which  we  can  easily  do  by  the  sale  of  our 
bonds.  But  I  go  further,  and  say  we  can  resume  specie  payment  with- 
out another  dollar  of  gold  in  coin  from  anywhere,  with  proper  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  banks  and  the  Treasury,  and  even  without  a 
gold  dollar  from  California  ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  that  course. 

Q.  113.  Was  there  ever  such  an  attempt  made  with  success  in  the 
world  ? — A.  It  was  perfectly  successful  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  years 
after  before  any  trouble  came. 

Q.  114.  How  much  gold  had  the  Bank  of  England  in  its  vaults  before 
attempting  resumption1?— A.  I  do  not  remember;  but  I  know  England 
had  formerly  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  and  had  parted  with  it  in  the 
wars  with  Napoleon,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  gold  in  order  to  resume 
payments.  This  is  not  the  case  with  this  country.  The  same  thing  was 
true  of  Eussia.  Before  the  Crimean  war,  she  bad  perhaps  150  millions 
of  gold  and  silver  in  reserve;  but  at  the  end  of  that  war  it  was  deemed 
imprudent  to  attempt  resumption,  these  metallic  reserves  having  been 
exhausted. 

Q.  115.  Was  Eussia  under  suspension  when  the  Crimean  war  broke 
out? — A.  No,  sir;  she  had  then  one  of  the  heaviest  metallic  reserves  in 
Europe. 

Q.  116.  You  have  stated  that  the  value  of  money  is  in  some  degree 
in  proportion  to  its  volume;  or  as  its  volume  is  to  the  mass  of  other 
values  for  which  it  is  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  whose 
values  it  is  to  measure.  If  this  is  true,  would  not  the  extending  of  this 
use  of  gold  money  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  people  now  using 
it  as  a  standard  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange  enormously  enhance 
its  value?— A.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  that  tendency. 

Adjourned. 


NEW  YORK,  November  3, 187G. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman;  George  Willard,  William  S.  Groes- 
beck. 

Examination  of  JOSEPH  S.  EOPES  resumed. 
By  Mr.  WILLAKD: 

Question  117.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  influences  prices  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  118.  In  your  opinion  has  a  convertible  paper  currency  any  such 
effect  upon  prices  as  would  be  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  specie? — 
A.  Approximately,  yes.  If  the  country  requires  for  the  transaction  of 
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its  business  500  million  dollars  of  money,  cue  half  in  paper  and  the 
other  half  in  specie  would  probably  do  the  business  substantially  as  if 
the  whole  was  specie. 

Q.  119.  Do  you  limit  the  influence  to  the  amount  of  currency  issued 
or  the  amount  of  currency  actually  in  use  at  a  given  time '? — A.  It  is  im- 
possible to  discriminate  closely  between  the  two  classes.  A  man  who 
has  money  idle  in  his  pocket  or  in  a  bank  is  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
invest  or  expend  it,  so  that  by  this  indirect  way  prices  are  affected. 
When  the  money  is  actually  paid,  another  person  takes  his  place  in  the 
same  attitude,  and  so  on. 

Q.  120.  Do  you  think  an  inconvertible  currency  has  a  more  direct 
influence  upon  prices  than  a  convertible  one? — A.  A  convertible  cur- 
rency presupposes  an  already  adjusted  equilibrium  of  prices  to  commod- 
ities ;  an  inconvertible  currency  has  no  power  of  equilibrium  and 
consequently  no  regularity  of  effect,  but  moves  backward  and  forward 
almost  at  random. 

Q.  121.  Would  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  currency 
in  the  world  render  it  easier  for  all  countries  to  support  a  credit  cur- 
rency on  a  specie  basis  ? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  If  all  civilized 
nations  had  at  this  moment  a  convertible  currency,  I  should  say  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  any  large  increase  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  unques- 
tionably those  countries  which  have  suspended  specie  payments  will 
need,  on  a  specie  basis,  more  coin  than  they  now  possess.  The  amount 
of  this  I  suppose  to  be  largely  overestimated  by  most  writers,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  easily  regulated  by  the  experience  of  each  country  wheii 
it  sets  about  reforming  its  currency,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
present  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  will  furnish  an  ample 
basis  for  all  the  currencies  of  all  civilized  nations. 

Q.  122.  Would  not  the  immediate  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
those  nations  where  these  payments  are  now  suspended  have  a  ten- 
dency, through  an  increased  demand  for  coin,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  I — A.  The  immediate  resumption  of  specie  payments 
by  any  country  which  has  materially  departed  from  a  specie  standard 
of  value  is  unsafe  and  ought  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Q.  123.  Would  not  resumption,  even  if  gradual,  have  a  tendency  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  those  metals,  other  things  being  equal  f — A.  I 
think  not,  unless  silver  should  be  demonetized  permanently  by  Prance 
and  Germany ;  I  consider  the  amount  of  coin  held  at  present  by  France 
and  England,  and  perhaps  by  Germany,  to  be  largeljviu  excess  of  what  is 
required  as  a  basis  of  currency. 

Q.  124.  Would  not  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
in  the  world  facilitate  the  return  to  specie  payments  in  countries  now 
under  suspension  ? — A.  It  would  if  properly  economized. 

Q.  125.  Are  there  .any  fads  in  your  possession  which  would  enable 
you  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  specie  in  the  world  usually  required 
for  the  settlement  of  international  balances! — A.  I  am  not  able  now  to 
state  any  such  facts,  but  the  amounts  vary  largely  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  126.  Do  you  think  any  system  can  be  devised  which  will  lessen 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  required  for  the  settlement  of  those 
international  balances  ? — A.  I  think  very  little  is  needed  beyond  prudence 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  in  issuing  currency  and  credits  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  laws  which  limit  the  natural  working  of  trade. 

Q.  127.  Which  standard  of  value,  the  gold  dollar  or  the  legal-tender 
note  of  that  denomination,  is  absolutely  the  most  just  and  equitable  in 
the  adjustment  of  obligations  and  the  fulfillments  of  contracts  made  since 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  this  country  'I — A.  This  country 
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has  never  bad  for  the  last  twenty  years  any  other  standard  of  value  than 
the  gold  dollar.  The  fact  that  the  people  have  been  allowed  by  statute 
to  contract  and  pay  debts  in  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United  States  has 
not  altered  that  standard.  Those  who  have  made  such  contracts  have 
perfect  liberty  to  fulfill  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  contracted, 
but  the  United  States  are  under  an  equal  obligation  to  pay  their  own 
notes  in  coin,  and  whenever  they  shall  do  so,  and  shall  have  raised 
thereby  the  value  of  their  own  depreciated  promises,  the  contracts  made 
in  such  notes  will  of  course  be  equivalent  to  contracts  made  in  coin. 

Q.  128.  As  between  individuals,  if  the  purpose  is  to  adjust  existing 
contracts  and  obligations  upon  the  standard  of  the  services  rendered  or 
the  property  actually  received,  which  in  your  opinion  most  justly  and 
equitably  represents  the  standard,  the  legal-tender  note  or  the  gold  dol- 
lar ? — A.  I  consider  the  legal-tender  note  no  standard  at  all $  but  as 
regards  the  equity  of  settlement  in  any  individual  case,  I  should  wish 
to  know  the  facts  and  circumstances  before  deciding  it.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  merchants  to  contract  lor  the  delivery  of  articles  and  cornmod- 
ties  at  a  price  which  they  consider  will  be  profitable,  but  which  ends  in 
leaving  a  heavy  loss,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  merchant  repudiating  his 
contract,  or  even  asking  for  a  discount,  on  such  grounds. 

Q.  129.  In  insisting  upon  the  justice  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  contracts,  do  you  not  base  your  opinions  exclusively 
upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  its  promises  to  redeem  its  legal- 
tenders  in  specie  ? — A.  I  base  it  mainly  on  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  any  other  legal  standard  in  this  country  than  a  gold  one,  and  that 
the  legal-tender  note  was  a  mere  temporary  provision  for  the  supposed 
financial  wants  of  the  people  and  the  government,  which  h'as  resulted 
in  great  injustice  and  hardship  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  wrong  thus 
committed  should  come.to  an  end  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Q.  130.  On  the  view  that  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States  is 
metallic,  what  do  you  say  about  contracts  entered  into  when  the  laws 
of  this  country  prescribed  a  silver  coinage  as  well  as  a  gold  coinage, 
and  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  to  capacity  as  legal  tender? — A.  No 
legislation  can  set  aside  natural  laws. 

Q.  131.  Is  there  any  natural  law  which  should  exclude  silver  from 
being  a  standard  or  measure  of  value  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  But 
I  apprehend  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  universal  adoption 
of  silver  can  be  better  secured  by  the  United  States  continuing  for  the 
present  on  the  basis  of  gold. 

Q.  132.  But  in  the  adjustment  of  contracts  made  under  the  law  when 
it  recognized  the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  as  a  full  and 
fair  adjustment,  do  you  say  that  any  natural  law  has  intervened  to 
make  such  an  adjustment  inadequate  and  unfair  at  the  present  time! — 
A.  I  do  not  understand  that  our  law,  even  before  1873,  did  recognize 
silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  for  it  had  decreed  the  cessation  of 
the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 

Q.  133.  Not  by  law  ?— A.  I  think  so.  But  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar  had  certainly  ceased,  and  therefore  the  payment  of  silver  dollars 
for  the  last  20  years  has  not  been  contemplated  by  the  United  States 
laws. 

Q.  134.  Had  not  this  coinage  ceased  simply  on  the  ground  that  under 
our  laws  silver  was  undervalued  in  the  coinage? — A.  Substantially, 
yes.  That  is  to  say,  gold  had  temporarily  depreciated  since  our  valua- 
tion of  silver  was  adopted,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Q.  135.  Would  you  not  consider  that  there  was  an  interference  with 
the  rights  of  a  debtor  who  should  enter  into  a  contract  to  deliver  at  his 
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option  so  many  bushels  of  wheat,  or  so  many  bushels  cf  oats,  if,  because 
during  a  long  series  of  years  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  option  to 
deliver  wheat,  he  should  be  deprived  by  a  new  law  of  his  right  to  de- 
liver oats,  if  that  became  most  advantageous  to  him1? — A.  I  should 
think,  if  the  contract  was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  one  and  nothing 
had  been  done  to  terminate  the  option  referred  to,  that  the  debtor  would 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  pay  at  his  own  option,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  case  fairly  represents 
the  question  before  the  people.  The  matter  of  debt,  though  important, 
is  to  a  large  extent  temporary  and  ephemeral,  but  the  main  question  is 
the  restoration  to  the  people  of  a  sound  standard  of  value ;  the  standard 
practically  selected  by  the  government  and  maintained  without  altera- 
tion for  nearly  half  a  century.  To  go  back  to  silver  at  this  moment 
would  be  not  only  to  adopt  a  standard  confessedly  uncertain,  and,  at 
least  for  the  present,  fluctuating,  but  would  endanger  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  a  permanent  establishment  of  the  double  standard ;  for  if  we  were 
now  to  accept  silver,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Germany  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  persist  in  demonetizing  silver,  and  per- 
haps render  its  future  restoration  hopeless. 

Q.  336.  Do  you  not  think  the  movement  to  demonetize  silver  has  been 
promoted  by  the  holders  of  national  or  other  securities  in  the  grea .i  com- 
mercial centers  of  Europe  from  the  idea  that  the  value  of  those  securities 
would  be  enhanced  by  diminishing  the  world's  coinage? — A.  I  cannot 
think  that  this  motive  had  any  appreciable  effect.  The  holders  of  such 
securities  look  rather  to  their  market  value  as  investments,  and  any- 
thing which  would  disturb  the  present  monetary  standard  would,  of 
course,  affect  their  interests  injuriously. 

Q.  137.  Did  not  the  annual  increase  of  gold  production,  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  create  considerable  alarm  among  holders 
of  those  securities,  from  the  apprehension  that  this  increased  produc- 
tion would  depreciate  the  value  of  their  property  by  the  depreciation  of 
gold  ? — A.  I  never  heard  that  it  did.  I  remember  the  political  econo- 
mists made  the  most  noise  on  the  subject,  but  1  doubt  whether  the 
Rothschilds  troubled  their  heads  about  it. 

Q.  138.  The  assertion  is  made  that  the  prospect  of  specie  resumption, 
and  of  the  consequent  appreciation  of  the  legal-tender  note,  and  also  of 
national-bank  currency,  tends  to  deter  capitalists  from  industrial  in- 
vestments, and  to  induce  the  placing  of  their  capital  on  short  loans,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  increased  value,  soon  to  accrue  to  the  currency 
in  use,  will  afford  them  a  more  profitable  investment  than  any  indus- 
trial enterprise.  Do  you  think  this  assertion  is  correct  or  not? — A.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  in  all  great  monetary  changes  that  the  business  of 
the  country  should  be  reduced  to  moderate  dimensions,  and  all  specula- 
tions discouraged  to  the  utmost.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  borrowers 
and  lenders  are  acting  upon  this  salutary  principle  at  present,  and  I 
believe  both  will  be  rewarded  when  a  sound  standard  is  re-established. 
Capitalists  will  find  increased  securiry  and  better  rates  for  their  money, 
and  borrowers  will  make  better  profits  than  they  can  do  now. 

Q.  139.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  opinion  generally  prevailed  in  this 
country  that  a  policy  appreciating  greenbacks  to  a  gold  value  will 
succeed,  there  would  be  a  more  immediate  prospect  of  a  general  busi- 
ness revival  ? — A.  I  do;  and  I  also  think  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
restoration  of  a  sound  standard  will  be  a  better  and  steadier  reward  of 
industry,  greater  confidence  in  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  unhealthy  speculation. 

Q.  140.  If  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  could  be  restored  in, 
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this  country,  do  you  not  think  that  the  probability  of  specie  resumption 
•would  be  greater  than  under  a  continuance  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard?— A.  The  restoration  of  the  double  s  andard  at  the  present  time 
would  mean  the  abandonment  of  gold,  for  silver  being  valued  by  that 
standard  at  16  to  1  of  gold,  and  its  present  market  value  being,  as  I 
understand,  more  than  17  to  l,the  gold  coin  would  inevitably  be  driven 
out  of  circulation.  The  legal-tender  note,  of  course,  would  not  appre- 
ciate in  value,  but  be  depressed  from  its  present  exchangeable  value  to 
that  of  silver,  thereby  causing  in  the  standard  the  greatest  change  ever 
made,  and  which  would  undoubtedly  be  called  repudiation  by  a  very 
large  part  of  the  world. 

Q.  141.  I  think  you  have  assumed  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world? — A.  Substantially  I  have. 

Q.  142.  Is  not  this  fact  partially  due  to  the  custom  which  prevails 
among  commercial  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  to  make  their  foreign 
drafts  upon  London  in  selling  the  balances  of  trade  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Your 
question  reverses  the  proper  position  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  because 
England  was  already  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world  that  it  has  been 
found  most  convenient  by  all  other  nations  to  make  London  their  place 
of  settlement. 

Q.  143.  How  do  you  think  England  achieved  this  position  ? — A.  First, 
by  the  admirable  qualities  of  her  people,  which  have  been  largely  inherited 
by  our  own  ;  second,  by  the  fact  that  she  has  had  peculiar  opportunities 
for  creating  large  reserves  of  wealth ;  finally,  because,  from  the  nature 
of  her  society  and  institutions,  the  mass  of  her  wealth  is  held  by  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  her  people,  and  thereby  is  perpetuated,  in- 
stead of  scattered  and  expended. 

Q.  144.  Then,  I  infer  that  you  attribute  her  commercial  importance 
largely  to  the  surplus  capital  which  she  has  to  invest  in  commercial  and 
international  banking1? — A.  Not  only  to  her  actually  accumulated  capital, 
but  to  her  vast  resources  for  creating  capital. 

Q.  145.  Have  we  not  at  present  in  this  country  quite  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  our  banks  seeking  investment? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
amount  of  such  capital  is  very  large. 

Q.  146.  Do  you  think  such  capital  might  be  put  to  a  profitable  use  in 
conducting  exchanges  with  foreign  nations,  which  are  now  made  through 
England  ? — A.  Not  as  long  as  we  have  better  investments  for  our  money 
at  home.  Great  Britain  lends  us  to-day  all  money  we  want  in  commer- 
cial exchanges  at  one  per  cent,  and  under,  per  annum,  while  we  have 
hundreds  of  profitable  investments  at  home  which  will  return  from  five 
to  ten  times  as  much. 

Q.  147.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  country 
if  direct  exchanges  could  be  secured  with  the  various  ports  where  our 
merchants  trade  in  their  operations  abroad,  rather  than  to  make  these 
exchanges  through  London? — A.  Not  at  present;  to  conduct  these  ex- 
changes favorably  and  economically  there  must  be  a  large  accumulation 
or  deposit  of  ready  money  at  centers  of  exchange.  Such  deposits  can 
be  better  afforded  in  London  at  moderate  rates  of  interest  than  they  can 
be  here  where  opportunities  of  investment  are  so  much  more  abundant. 

Q.  148.  Would  there  not  be,  however,  in  case  we  had  the  capital,  an 
actual  saving  to  our  country  if  the  exchanges  could  be  made  direct  with 
other  countries,  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  England  ,; — A.  Not 
necessarily.  The  cost  of  these  exchanges  may  now  possibly  be  at  a, 
minimum,  and  it  might  be  as  difficult  to  cheapen,  this  cost  as  to  run 
lines  of  postal  steamers  from  New  York  to  the  various  points  referred  to. 
.  Q.  141).  If  England  should  continue  to  use  the  single  gold  standard, 
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as  she  has  done  for  the  last  fifty-fire  years,  arid  if  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  should  adopt  the  double  standard,  would  there  not  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  other  nations  to  make  their  exchanges  directly 
with  each  other  and  not  through  England? — A.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  result  might  ultimately  take  place,  but  I  think  England  would  sooner 
adopt  the  double  standard  herself  than  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  her  cen- 
tral financial  position. 

Q.  150.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  end  of 
our  dependence  upon  London,  in  respect  to  foreign  exchanges,  can  be 
reached  by  a  proper  policy  on  the  part  of  our  country,  and  would  not 
such  an  attainment  open  a  new  field  for  capital,  stimulate  our  foreign 
and  international  trade,  and  thus  be  a  great  gain  ? — A.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  such  a  change  in  our  way  is  the  fact  that  our  exchange  is  done 
so  cheaply  by  Great  Britain,  owing  to  her  vast  stock  of  money  capital, 
that  it  does  not  pay  for  our  capitalists,  who  have  so  many  larger  fields 
of  profitable  investment,  to  turn  their  eyes  in  that  direction.  The  total 
amount  earned  by  English  capital  may  be  large,  but  the  rate  of  profit 
on  it  is  too  small  to  stimulate  American  rivalry,  in  the  present  condition 
of  our  country. 

Q.  151.  But  would  not  the  concentration  of  our  capital  at  home  for 
such  a  purpose  have  the  tendency  to  enlarge,  encourage,  and  substan- 
tially promote  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry,  and  thus  enhance  our 
•wealth,  so  that  the  indirect  advantages  to  our  people  would  be  even 
greater  than  the  direct  profit  ? — A.  An  abundance  of  cheap  capital  is 
undoubtedly  very  useful,  and  if  wisely  managed  maybe  a  great  boon  to 
a  people.  But  the  accumulation  and  concentration  of  such  capital  must 
be  -the  voluntary  result  of  industry,  skill,  and  economy,  and  cannot  be 
much  helped  by  legislation  except,  indirectly,  by  removing  all  trammels 
and  fetters  of  any  kind. 

Q.  152.  Should  not  our  statesmanship,  however,  keep  a  steady  eye  to 
that  result,  with  the  aim  of  achieving  it  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment ? — A.  Undoubtedly  a  wise  statesman  should  watch  the  condition 
and  progress  of  his  country  and  do  everything  to  promote  its  welfare. 

Q.  153.  Inasmuch  as  the  silver  standard  is  in  use  by  all  Asiatic  na- 
tions, and  either  the  single  silver  standard  or  the  double  standard  is  in 
use  by  many  important  nations  of  continental  Europe,  would  not  our 
readoption  of  silver  as  one  of  our  standards  bring  us  into  a  harmonious 
monetary  relation  with  them,  and  have,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a 
tendency  to  encourage  and  build  up  our  trade  and  commerce  with  them  ? 
— A.  I  think  it  would,  provided  always  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  Germany,  France,  and  other  nations  from  getting  rid  of  their 
silver  by  throwing  it  upon  us. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  154.  How  long  have  you  been  a  merchant,  and  have  you  not  been 
a  student  and  writer  on  finance ;  and,  if  so,  how  long  ! — A.  I  have  been 
a  merchant  thirty-four  years,  and  have  studied  political  economy  nearly 
forty  years,  and  have  written  chiefly  flying  articles  on  financial  matters 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  155.  What  amount  of  coin  had  England  when  she  resumed  in  1821, 
and  what  amount  has  France  now,  when  in  preparation  of  resumption? 
— A.  My  memory  of  figures  is  not  sufficiently  exact  to  warrant  my 
quoting  them. 

Q.  156.  England  abolished  the  gold  standard  in  1816  and  resumed 
about  1821.  Do  you  know  whether  this  resumption  was  delayed  or  in 
any  way  affected  because  of  her  change  in  standard? — A.  I  have  no 
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reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  delayed  from  that  cause,  but  it  is  my  strong 
impression  that  tbe  contraction  of  her  paper  currency,  through  the  in- 
solvency of  private  banks,  was  so  great  before  her  resumption  as  to  al- 
low of  resumption  on  a  very  moderate  specie  basis. 

Q.  157.  Would  you  consider  it  safer  and  wiser  to  prepare  for  resump- 
tion, as  England  did,  and  as  France  is  doing,  than  to  attempt  it  on  the 
smallest  possible  basis  of  coin?  Might  not  such  an  attempt  be  em- 
barrassed and  defeated  by  the  dealers  in  gold  ? — A.  I  should  endeavor 
to  strike  a  judicious  medium  between  the  two  extremes;  to  contract  the 
currency  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  and 
in  addition  to  accumulate  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  addi- 
tional gold  in  tbe  United  States  Treasury.  I  do  not  think  the  dealers 
in  gold  would  attempt  so  suicidal  a  course  as  to  embarrass  resumption, 
but  I  entirely  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  an  ample  reserve  of  specie 
should  be  provided  before  resumption  is  attempted,  the  amount  of  which 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  currency  outstanding,  viz,  tbe  legal- 
tender  and  national-bank  notes.  On  no  account  would  I  have  less  than 
one  hundred  millions  of  gold  available  for  immediate  redemption,  even 
after  greenbacks  were  at  "  par"  with  gold. 

Q.  158.  In  your  plan  of  resumption  you  have  suggested  the  sale  of  a 
bond  in  order  to  take  up  the  greenbacks;  was  anything  like  tbat  ever 
resorted  to  by  either  England  or  France  in  their  movements  toward  re- 
sumption1?— A.  No;  it  was  not  necessary.  In  England  the  redundant 
currency  was  chiefly  tbat  of  private  banks,  of  which  a  large  number 
became  insolvent,  and  hence  tbeir  currency  was  worthless  and  out  of 
the  way  before  resumption.  In  France  resumption  has  not  commenced, 
but  it  is  my  strong  impression  that  when  it  is,  they  will  have  taken  un 
necessary  pains  to  accumulate  a  vast  mass  of  specie,  one-half  of  which 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  and  the  redundant  paper  currency 
funded  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  as  I  now  suggest  for  greenbacks. 

Q.  159.  When  can  our  government  resume,  and  what  consideration  do 
you  give  to  the  national  banks  in  your  plan  ! — A.  When  specie  payment 
has  been  intermitted  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
name  a  day  when  resumption  might  be  safely  undertaken,  but  Provi- 
dence 'seems  to  have  so  ordered  it  by  tbe  natural  collapse  of  our  own 
inflation  that  values  and  prices  have  already  so  far  approximated  to  the 
specie  standard,  and  mercantile  credits  have  become  so  contracted,  as 
to  make  it  at  least  conceivable  that  with  proper  action  by  the  govern- 
ment, without  in  any  way  causing  disaster  or  undue  scarcity  in  the  cir- 
culating money,  greenbacks  may  be  brought  to  par  by  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1879.  As  regards  the  national  banks,  the  government,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  even. now  pledged  to  redeem  their  issues  on  presentation, 
in  lawful  money,  and  of  course  must  make  provision  for  them  equally 
as  for  its  own  notes ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  greenbacks 
are  to  some  extent  retired  the  volume  of  the  national-bank  notes  in  the 
aggregate  will  not  prove  excessive  on  a  specie  basis.  Their  chief  diffi- 
culty and  danger  is  in  the  redemption  of  tbeir  deposits,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  this  respect  they  will  pursue  a  conservative  policy,  which 
can  very  easily  be  done.  Some  years  since,  in  commenting  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  largest  bank  in  New  York,  I  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
if  specie  payments  were  resumed  at  any  moment  by  tbe  government 
tbat  bank  was  in  a  condition  to  resume,  and  I  have  no  doubt  such  was 
the  case,  as  its  liabilities  were  so  moderate  and  its  reserve  so  ample. 

Q.  1GO.  You  have  explained  tbat  in  undertaking  to  resume  we  are  not 
to  consider  merely  the  amount  of  greenbacks  out,  but  to  take  up  tbe 
question  as  if  the  government  was  liable  for  the  bank-notes  as  well  as 
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for  the  greenbacks.  lu  view  of  this  fact,  I  would  ask  you  again,  how 
much  coin  should  be  accumulated  for  this  object? — A.  I  must  repeat, 
that  would  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  amount  of  currency  out- 
standing ;  if  by  voluntary  contraction  of  the  people  it  had  been  greatly 
reduced,  the  provision  of  specie  might  be  reduced  in  proportion;  but  as- 
suming the  amount  outstanding  to  be  $500,000,000,  I  should  want  at 
least  $200,000,000  in  coin. 

Q.  161.  There  are  now  outstanding  greenbacks  and  notes,  say  720 
millions  or  730 ;  what  reduction  of  this  amount  could  be  safely  accom- 
plished within  a  reasonable  time,  say  two  or  three  years? — A.  That 
would  depend  upon  how  much  is  now  in  active  circulation.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  very  large  amount  is  hoarded  at  the  South,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  great  amount  is  lying  idle  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  and 
corporations. 

Q.  162.  Assuming  there  are  from  720  to  730  millions  of  paper  out,  and 
supposing  this  amount  should  be  reduced  to  000  millions,  how  much  coin 
would  you  require  then  for  a  safe  and  permanent  resumption  ? — A.  I 
should  say  at  least  300  millions. 

Q.  163.  You  have  been  long  a  merchant ;  what  embarras'sment  or  in- 
jury, if  any,  have  you  experienced  in  your  own  or  general  business  from 
the  double  standard  while  we  had  it ;  was  there  any  ? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  164.  Since  1834,  and  down  to  the  very  recent  change  in  the  price 
of  gold,  which  of  the  two  precious  metals  has  been  at  a  constant  pre- 
mium in  our  market  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  silver. 

Q.  105.  Does  not  the  fact  of  silver  being  at  a  premium  over  gold  dur- 
ing that  time  account  for  its  having  then  constituted  only  a  small  part 
of  our  circulating  medium  ? — A.  Unquestionably  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  preference  for  gold  in  large  transactions  was  based  also  upon  its  less 
bulk  and  greater  convenience. 

Q.  166.  Would  it  not  be  economical  and  wise  for  us  to  remouetize  sil- 
ver while  it  is  comparatively  cheap,  if  it  could  be  clone  safely  ? — A.  The 
cheapness  of  silver  might  undoubtedly  be  a  motive  for  purchasing  it 
with  a  view  to  future  use,  if  we  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  but  to  re- 
monetize  it  at  present  on  account  of  its  cheapness  would  be  contrary  to 
every  idea  of.  adhering  to  the  most  accurate  and  inflexible  standard  of 
value ;  it  would  be  like  adopting  a  yard-stick  on  account  of  its  short- 
ness. 

Q.  167.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  would  be  well  for  all  nations  to  have 
the  double  standard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  168.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  East  will  continue  to  use  silver 
as  heretofore,  as  well  as  Russia,  Austria,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  American  states,  could  we  not  safely  remouetize  it  ? — A.  Yes,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  the  present  attitude  of  Germany  and  the 
hesitation  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union  make  it  at  least  questionable 
whether  by  adopting  the  silver  standard  at  this'  moment  we  should  not 
precipitate  their  secession  from  it.  Besides  that,  I  have  already  inti- 
mated that  to  adopt  the  silver  standard  now,  except  on  an  entirely  new 
and  perhaps  only  temporary  standard  of  valuation  as  compared  with 
gold,  would  be  to  degrade  our  currency  even  below  its  present  commer- 
cial value  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Q.  169.  Supposing  that  the  remonetization  of  silver,  on  the  part  of 
our  country,  should  have  the  effect  to  arrest  the  present  tendency  in  the 
Latin  Union  and  Germany  to  discard  silver,  would  it  not  be  safe  then 
to  remonetize  it? — A.  Without  hazarding  a  positive  opinion,  I  am  in- 
clined to  thiuk  it  would,  provided  we  could  know  the  future. 
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Q.  170.  We  have  seen  tbat  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  Germany  and  the  Latin  Union  in  part;  in  other 
•words,  by  the  tendency  to  demonetize  it.  Would  not  a  tendency  to  re- 
monetize  it  appreciate  it  to  its  former  value  ? — A.  It  would  tend  in  that 
direction,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  would  entirely  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  silver,  and  the 
peculiar  condition  of  that  metal  in  India. 

Q.  171.  Suppose,  upon  careful  examination,  it  should  appear  that  re- 
cent exaggerations  about  the  production  of  silver  and  the  apprehensions 
about  its  continued  production  are  not  well  founded,  would  not  that  re- 
move one  great  difficulty  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  would. 

Q.  172.  You  have  referred  to  checks,  bills,  clearing-houses,  &c.,  as 
economizing  the  use  of  coin.  Has  England  held  less  coin  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  use  of  these  expedients,  or  has  her  gold  increased 
as  her  operations  in  trade  and  commerce  have  enlarged J? — A.  I  have 
heard  that  fact  both  asserted  and  denied,  and  I  am  unable  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the- subject.  But  I  will  say  that  I  think  during  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  in  England  a  large  reserve  of  coin,  which 
might  have  "been  to  a  great  extent  dispensed  with,  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  their  currency. 

Q.  173.  What  effect  had  the  extraordinary  production  of  gold  about 
1850 — was  it  not  followed  by  an  extraordinary  advance  in  commerce 
and  civilization?  And  what  effect  had  this  great  supply  of  real  money 
in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  civilization  and  stimulating  labor  and  in- 
vention to  new  exertions  ? — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  effect  of 
this  increase  of  gold  was  highly  beneficial  in  all  these  respects. 

Q.  174.  The  prices  of  the  world  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  change 
produced  by  this  extraordinary  supply  of  gold  and  silver.  What  effect 
would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  either  metal  ? — A.  Though  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  increase  of  gold  was  an  increase  in  prices,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  ultimate  result  has  been  such  a  development  of  in- 
dustry and  increase  of  commodities  as  to  bring  prices  of  most  commod- 
ities nearly  back  where  they  were  before.  Any  great  diminution  of  an 
active  circulating  medium,  however  caused,  must,  of  course,  tend  to 
depress  prices ;  but  where  a  currency  is  in  such  a  peculiar  state  of  trans- 
ition as  our  own,  it  is  my  belief  that  its  volume  may  be  largely  reduced 
with  scarcely  a  perceptible  effect  upon  the  regular  prices  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  but  only  or  chiefly  on  speculative  values  and 
stock-jobbing  operations. 

Q.  175.  Is  the  balance  of  trade  now  in  our  favor  ?  How  is  this,  and 
what  are  the  prospects  of  the  future1? — A.  Understanding  the  balance 
of  trade  to  mean  th'e  tendency  of  specie  to  flow  towards  this  country, 
it  is  undoubtedly  tending  in  this  direction,  and  every  step  taken  by  the 
government  towards  judicious  contraction  of  irredeemable  paper,  and 
an  accumulation  of  coin,  and  other  preparations  for  the  payment  of  its 
just  debts,  will  undoubtedly  still  further  increase  that  tendency. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  176.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question  you  said  that  you  believed 
that  owing  to  the  collapse  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  prices  had 
approximated  to  about  a  specie  standard.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
prices  of  property  have  more  nearly  approximated  the  gold  standard 
than  the  paper  money  of  the  country  has? — A.  I  believe  gold  is  no 
longer  a  measure  of  value  in  this  country,  and  that  what  prices  would 
be  if  the  gold  standard  was  restored,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual 
experiment,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  prices  of  commodities 
vary  from  nearly  the  specie  standard  to  25  or  even  50  per  cent,  above  it. 
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Q.  177.  I  think  you  have  stated  in  one  of  your  answers  that  specie 
money  will  go  where  it  is  wanted.  Suppose  everybody  wanted  it  at  the 
same  time,  where  would  it  go  then? — A.  It  is  an  impossible  supposi- 
tion ;  a  man  who  has  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  immediately  wants 
an  investment  for  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  much  more  does  the  mau 
who  has  a  million. 

Q.  178.  Do  you  know  of  any  country  in  the  world,  except  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  that  is  not  now  struggling  by  all  the  energy  of  its 
merchants  and  traders  to  get  command  or  possession  of  gold  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  think  I  know  of  at  least  four  such  countries  :  Great  Britain  has  all  the 
gold  she  wants,  and  is  making  no  effort  to  get  another  dollar,  but  happy 
to  lend  at  less  than  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  merchants  of  France, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  simply  attending  to  their  business,  and  the  gold 
piled  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  protective 
system  and  the  energy  of  the  people.  The  United  States  are  making 
DO  effort  whatever  to  obtain  gold,  though  it  is  true  that,  owing  to  the 
present  moderation  in  expenditures  and  business,  gold  tends  to  flow  this 
way.  Eussia  produces  gold,  and  is  only  too  happy  to  send  it  away  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced  to  England,  to  pay  her  debts,  and  is  making  no 
attempt  to  obtain  a  dollar  from  any  other  quarter. 

Q.  179.  When  you  say  that  no  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  gold, 
which,  when  obtained,  has  command  over  all  things,  do  you  mean  that 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  flagging,  or  that  their  am- 
bitions have  been  satisfied  in  that  particular? — A.  No;  I  mean  simply 
that  they  want  gold  for  purposes  of  exchange,  as  we  want  food  and 
clothing  for  use  and  consumption.  Having  got  what  they  want,  they 
are  not  anxious  to  get  more.  There  is  no  magic  in  gold  any  more  than 
in  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  petroleum. 

Q.  180.  If,  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  gold  will  go  where  it  is  wanted,  will  it 
stay  where  it  is  not  wanted  ? — A.  No ;  whoever  does  not  want  it,  pays 
it  out,  and  of  course  it  leaves  him. 

Q.  181.  If  gold  will  not  stay  where  it  is  not  wanted,  where  is  the  gold 
located  that  would  be  available  for  the  drafts  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  country  wanting  it? — A.  As  long  as  the  government  and  the 
people  take  the  necessary  measures  to  obtain  gold  by  offering  their 
bonds  at  a  price  which  other  nations  are  willing  to  pay,  and  by  declin- 
ing to  receive  the  equivalent  in  other  merchandise,  gold  will  come  in 
payment  as  surely  as  water  will  flow  down  hill. 

Q.  182.  In  payment  for  those  bonds? — A.  For  those  bonds. 

Q.  183.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  when  a  certain  amount  is  taken  out  of  the 
surplus  loanable  capital  of  any  country,  that  a  stringency,  or  a  demand 
for  gold  will  spring  up  there  and  counterbalance  any  demand  that  may 
be  made  by  this  country? — A.  Certainly,  if  the  amount  is  large;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  believe  that  there  is  enough  surplus  gold  available  to  en- 
able this  country  to  accumulate  at  least  fifty  millions  per  annum. 

Q.  184.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  order  to  resume  specie 
payments,  the  entire  habits  of  our  people  must  change? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  185.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
stop  purchasing  the  usual  amount  of  foreign  commodities,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  send  the  usual  amount  of  American  products 
abroad? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  involves  any  material  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people;  a  very  moderate  economy,  which  would  come 
naturally  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  suffice  touring  in 
all  the  gold  we  want. 

Q.  186.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  nation  can  buy  no  more  than  it  can  sell, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  exchanges  between  nations  are  about 
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equal? — A.  Undoubtedly;  but  the  supposition  I  make  is  that  gold  can 
be  borrowed  by  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Q.  187.  Is  not  the  specie  which  flows  backwards  and  forwards  between 
nations  only  that  small  proportion  of  the  whole  which  is  employed  in 
the  adjustment  of  international  balances,  and  is  it  possible  that  this 
flow  can  ever  reach  the  principal  mass  of  specie  in  any  country  which  is 
necessarily  engaged  in  performing  the  internal  exchanges,  which  always 
and  everywhere  immeasurably  exceed  the  external  exchanges'? — A. 
That  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  with  countries  which  do  not  pro- 
duce the  precious  metals,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
product  of  California  from  the  beginning  has  been  exported  to  Europe. 

Q.  188.  As  the  prices  of  commodities  and  services  adjust  themselves 
to  the  amount  of  money  in  a  country,  and  form  the  basis  of  all  contracts, 
is  it  possible  for  a  country  to  spare  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
specie  without  disaster  to  itself? — A.  Probably  not,  but  the  gold  to 
which  I  referred  as  obtainable  in  England  is  no  part  of  the  specie  basis 
of  the  currency  of  that  country.  It  is  continually  the  creditor  of  nearly 
all  other  nations,  and  holds  large  reserves  not  only  of  gold,  but  also  of 
other  merchandise  available  for  the  general  markets  of  the  world. ,  It 
has  at  all  times  a  large  amount  of  gold  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  reason  that  this  leaves  it  so  slowly  and  accumulates  so 
rapidly  is  because  she  is  perpetually  receiving  it  back  in  the  payment 
of  debts.  England  can  lend  many  millions  of  gold  every  year  to  any 
country  she  pleases  without  disturbing  her  financial  condition  and  with- 
out clanger  to  her  solvency,  but  in  the  present  case  she  would  have  little 
more  to  do  than  lend  us  gold,  which  otherwise  we  should  send  away 
from  California  for  the  next  few  years. 

Q.  189.  If  we  would  stop  sending  gold  from  this  country  abroad,  must 
we  not  stop  importing  many  things  that  we  now  get  from  abroad,  in- 
volving a  change  in  the  habits  of  our  people  as  well  as  in  our  foreign, 
trade  ? — A.  To  make  the  thing  plain  by  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that 
our  people  export  annually  50  millions  of  gold  and  500  millions  of  other 
articles,  and  import  550  millions  of  foreign  goods  largely  paid  through 
Great  Britain ;  further  suppose  that  out  of  the  550  millions  she  chosfe 
to  lend  us  50  millions  and  take  four  per  cent,  bonds  for  it,  handing  us 
over  in  payment  the  50  millions  which  we  would  otherwise  ship  from 
California;  we  should  then  not  import  any  less  of  her  merchandise,  nor 
need  the  habits  of  our  people  be  changed  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  so 
far  that  out  of  a  national  income  of  possibly  10,000  millions  we  should 
pay  two  millions  more  by  way  of  interest  on  50  millions  of  bonds  than 
we  should  pay  otherwise  in  order  to  retain  the  50  millions  of  gold. 
*  Q.  190.  If,  as  you  suggest,  it  were  possible  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain,  whereby  she  would  take,  say,  $50,000,000  of  our 
,  bonds  with  which  to  settle  balances  and  allow  us  to  retain  a  like  amount 
of  gold,  the  product  of  oar  mines,  would  not  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
commercial  nations  are  indebted  to  Great  Britain,  and  are  obliged  to 
pay  their  interest  or  balances  in  gold,  cause  them  to  become  competi- 
tors for  the  gold  of  California,  and  in  the  end  drain  us  of  our  gold  just 
as  effectually  as  if  we  had  paid  it  out  in  the  first  instance  ? — A.  Great 
Britain  receives  pay  from  other  countries  in  merchandise  which  they 
produce.  If  they  produce  gold  and  choose  to  export  it  to  Great  Britain, 
she  will  take  it ;  if  not,  she  will  receive  something  else.  They  have  no 
claim  on  and  no  power  over  the  gold  of  California. 

Q.  191.  If  Great  Britain  can  command  our  gold,  would  she  not  lend 
it  to  the  highest  bidder  f— A.  In  point  of  fact  Great  Britain  considers 
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United  States  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  the  best  investment  she  can  pur- 
chase. She  is  taking  them  now  at  4£  per  cent.,  and  when  our  currency 
is  reformed  I  predict  she  will  take  them  at  4  per  cent.,  and  be  glad  to 
get  them. 

Q.  192.  Paper  notes  are  redeemed  with  gold  and  not  with  property. 
What  reserve  of  gold  is  there  in  the  banks  of  Great  Britain  ? — A.  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  quote  figures,  but  I  know  that  the  reserve  in  the 
Bank  of  England  is  now  very  large,  more  than  double  of  what  I  have 
known  her  to  have  when  it  was  on  a  perfectly  safe  basis,  and  that  large 
amounts  of  coin  are  held  by  the  banks  in  Scotland.  But  in  point  of  fact 
the  accumulation  of  money  in  London  is  now  so  great  that  it  could  be 
borrowed  in  almost  any  amount  at  less  than  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  193.  If  money  will  go  where  it  is  wanted,  will  it  stay  where  it  is 
not  wanted  ? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  194.  Then  if  money  will  not  stay  where  it  is  not  wanted,  how  does 
it  happen  that  Great  Britain  has  such  an  immense  surplus  on  hand? — 
A.  It  is  wanted  there  so  little  that  they  are  willing  to  part  with  it  for 
one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  195.  Are  they  willing  to  part  with  it  for  anything  but  call  loans'? 
Will  they  part  with  it  at  one  per  cent,  on  sound  permanent  secu- 
rities ? — A.  No,  but  they  will  loan  to  almost  any  extent  on  United  States 
bonds  at  5  per  cent,  and  perhaps  4£  per  cent.,  and  the  longer  the  loan 
the  better. 

Q.  196.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  where  this  country  has  been 
enabled  to  draw  from  abroad  in  any  one  year  as  much  as  20  millions  of 
either  gold  or  silver  from  the  sale  of  bonds  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  done ;  but  if  it  is  not  done  now,  it  is  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  people  of  this  country  not  needing  the  gold  do  not  take  it.  If 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  would  need  it,  they  would  prefer  it  to 
merchandise  and  get  it. 

Q.  197.  What  makes  you  think  England  would  invest  her  gold  at  4| 
per  cent.  ? — A.  Because  I  understand  they  are  doing  it  now,  and  I  think 
that  the  prospect  of  specie  resumption  by  this  country  would  tend  to  in- 
crease our  credit  in  Europe  very  much. 

Q.  198.  Are  not  the  41  per  cent,  bonds  sold  by  this  government  simply 
to  obtain  in  exchange  other  bonds  bearing  higher  interest,  so  that  the 
operation  does  not  involve  the  exportation  of  gold  from  any  country  of 
the  world  ? — A.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  109  .  Is  not  that  the  law  ? — A.  I  understand  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has,  by  the  law  of  1875,  authority  to  issue  any  amount  of  4JL 
per  cent,  bonds  which  he  may  deem  necessary  to  provide  the  requisite 
amount  of  gold  for  resumption  in  1879. 

Q.  200.  How  long  is  it  since  the  present  4|  per  cent,  bonds  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  on  the  market  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ;  I  think  it  is  not  many  weeks. 

Q.  201.  I  think  it  is  about  two  months.  How  many  bonds  have  been 
sold  within  that  time  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge,  more  than  what  has 
been  stated  in  the  papers,  which  may  be  or  may  not  be  reliable. 

Q.  202.  Was  that  the  whole  amount  which  the  United  States  Treasury 
contracted  with  the  syndicate  to  sell  ? — A.  I  think  50  million  dollars 
absolutely,  with  the  option  of  taking  250  millions  more. 

Q.  203.  What  percentage  does  the  United  States  allow  the  syndicate  for 
the  sale  of  bonds? — A.  I  had  the  impression  it  was  1  percent.;  but  that 
includes  the  whole  expense  of  engraving  the  bonds,  &c.    That  expense 
spreads  over  the  whole  time  the  bonds  have  to  run. 
22  p  s — VOL  u 
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Q.  201.  How  ranch  gold  did  you  ever  know  the  Bank  of  England  to 
contain  at  any  one  time? — A.  I  have  the  impression  that  I  havekuovvu 
it  to  hold  30  million  pounds  sterling. 

Q.  205.  How  much  would  that  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  below  which 
the  bank  does  not  allow  its  gold  to  fall  without  immediately  raising  its 
rate  of  interest? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  demand  for 
money  circulation,  viz,  the  Bank  of  England  notes. 

Q.  206.  What  I  am  really  trying  to  arrive  at  is,  where  this  reserve  of 
gold  is  ;  who  has  it;  and  if  Great  Britain  is  sending  it  out  to  various 
portions  of  the  globe,  whether  they  must  cease  sending  it  out  in  case  we 
conclude  to  resume  specie  payments  ? — A.  The  principal  reservoir  of  gold 
in  Europe  was  formerly  the  Bank  of  England.  At  present  a  very  large 
amount  is  held  by  the  Bank  of  France,  and  will  undoubtedly  diminish 
after  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  by  France.  The  chief  supplies 
of  Europe  come,  as  I  understand,  from  California  and  Australia,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  are  available  from  year  to  year  for  any  coun- 
try that  happens  to  be  short  in'supply.  From  these  two  sources  Great 
Britain  could  probably  spare  from  50  to  100  millions  annually  from  this 
time  forward  without  injury  to  herself  or  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Q.  207.  How  much  gold  does  it  require  annually  to  keep  good  the  ex- 
isting stock  ? — A.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  I  suppose 
the  percentage  to  be  very  small. 

Q.  208.  How  many  millions  do  you  think  would  be  necessary1? — A.  I 
do  not  think  I  ought  to  state,  for  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that. 

Q.  209.  What  is  it  which  gives  value  to  gold  ;  why  is  gold  sounder  in 
value  than  any  other  thing  in  exchange  ?— A.  It  is  not  sounder ;  but  it 
happens  to  be  the  most  accurate  measure  of  value. 

Q.  210.  What  quality,  or  property,  or  circumstance  makes  it  an  accu- 
rate'measure  of  value  ? — A.  The  causes  are  too  numerous  to  be  speci- 
fied ;  it  is  a  question  for  a  philosopher.  If  I  wanted  to  write  a  treatise 
on  gold,  I  would  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  answer  the 
question. 

Q.  211.  Wherein  does  gold  differ  from  silver  as  a  sound  measure  of 
value? — A.  I  do  not  say  it  is  sounder ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  standard,  and  it  also  happens  that  the  value  of  silver 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  action  of  governments  in  Europe,  and  other 
causes. 

Q.  212.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  wish  this  country  to  return 
to  a  sound  standard  of  value,  and  now  you  say  gold  is  our  standard  ? — 
A.  It  is  the  standard  which  our  law  makes. 

Q.  213.  Is  it  the  actual  standard  of  value  ? — A.  ISb ;  because  the  gov- 
ernment has  permitted  the  people  to  go  from  it.  Any  country  may,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  be  permitted  to  set  aside  the  standard  of  value  for  a 
time,  and  these  reasons  having  passed  away  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country 
to  return  to  the  original  law. 

Q.  214.  If  it  is  our  duty  to  return  to  the  original  law  why  is  it  not 
our  duty  to  return  to  the  double  standard  ? — A.  I  have  given  my  rea- 
sons already.  The  reasons  are  mainly  two :  silver  happens  to  be  in  a 
very  disturbed  condition  at  the  present  time,  and  to  return  to  it  as  a 
standard  of  value  would  really  give  us  a  currency  of  less  commercial 
value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  our  present  greenback. 

Q.  215.  You  say  that  is  a  reason.  Is  it  a  fact  that  silver  can  be  pur- 
chased at  less  than  greenbacks  ? — A.  I  understand  that  our  old  silver 
dollar  of  371^  grains  is  worth  less  than  90  cents  in  gold. 

Q.  216.  It  is  worth  91  cents  now. — A.  Then  my  answer  does  not  hold 
good.  I  think  a  great  objection  is  on  account  of  the  danger  of  its  exer- 
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cisiug  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  tbe  action  of  the  governments  of 
Europe,  especially  of  Germany  ;  and  I  think  that  if  we  return  to  a  sil- 
ver standard  these  countries  would  take  the  opportunity  of  unloading 
their  silver  and  throwing  it  upon  us. 

Q.  217.  How  much  silver  have  they  to  unload  upon  us? — A.  I  under- 
stand that  Germany  has  several  hundred  million  dollars.  Whatever 
Germany  and  Prance  have,  and  they  have  a  large  amount,  it  is  now 
legal  tender  in  those  countries.  That  silver,  if  suddenly  unloaded  upon 
this  country  and  deprived  of  its  legal-tender  character  in  those  countries, 
would  undoubtedly  effect  a  great  disturbance  in  our  monetary  system. 

Q.  218.  And  how  could  they  unload  it  on  this  country? — A.  By  send- 
ing it  over  here  and  selling  it,  if  it  was  made  a  legal  tender  here. 

Q.  219.  How  ?— A.  Having  it  coined. 

Q.  220.  You  mean  to  purchase  our  commodities? — A.  They  would 
probably  take  our  gold,  or  petroleum,  or  cotton ;  our  commodities,  in- 
cluding gold. 

Q.  221.  Any  sales  that  our  people  might  make  of  gold  would  be  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  make  them  ? — A.  Their 
immediate  advantage,  but  the  advantage  would  be  the  result  of  our 
legislation. 

Q.  222.  They  would  sell  gold  for  its  worth  in  silver  ? — A.  For  what 
they  could  get  in  silver,  and  we  would  retain  a  depreciated  coinage. 

Q.  223.  Do  you  think  if  our  people  were  left  free  to  exchange  what 
they  have  for  what  some  one  else  has,  that  they  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  traasaction  ? — A.  Not  if  they  were  left  free ; 
but  if  you  begin  by  giving  them  a  silver  coinage,  you  subject  them  to 
the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  coinage ;  you  deprive  them  of 
what  is  the  most  certain  standard  of  value,  and  give  them  one  that  is 
exceedingly  doubtful. 

Q.  224.  Would  the  renionetization  of  silver  destroy  any  other  measure 
of  value  that  we  have  in  this  country  1 — A.  It  would  virtually  drive  all 
gold  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  225.  Would  not  our  people  simply  sell  what  they  have  to  sell  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms?  Can  they  not  be  trusted  to  exchange 
gold  or  anything  else  for  silver,  if  silver  is  desired,  without  the  risk  of 
being  swindled?— A.  Our  people  undoubtedly  would  do  what  appeared 
to  them  for  their  immediate  personal  interest,  if  the  government  gave 
them  an  unjust  law,  and  the  immediate  practical  result  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  one  class  of  men,  and  serious  injustice  to  another.  1  remem- 
ber when  government  supplanted  the  former  currency  by  the  legal-tend- 
er notes,  which  went  at  a  great  discount,  that  a  bank  in  Philadelphia 
boasted  it  paid  one  dividend  to  the  stockholders  of  100  per  cent.  That 
meant  that  it  sold  its  specie  for  100  or  200  per  cent,  premium,  which 
belonged  to  its  depositors,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  stockholders. 

Q.  226.  No  harm  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned  could  result, 
then,  from  the  free  exchange  of  gold  or  silver  for  commodities,  or  for 
each  other,  but  you  believe  it  would  operate  unjustly  as  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  class  ? — A.  No  ;  the  injury  would  be  felt  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  doubtful  standard  of  value  for  what  happens  now  to  be 
one  of  the  most  accurate  in  existence. 

Q.  22*.  Upon  what  do  you  think  the  value  of  the  present  greenback 
rests? — A.  Upon  the  assumed  ability  and  willingness  of  the  government 
and  people  to  redeem  it. 

Q.  228.  Why  does  it  bear,  compared  with  gold,  a  price  of  90  cents  any 
more  than  of  80  or  85  cents  or  95? — A.  Because  it  happens  that  gold 
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being  used  DOW  as  merchandise,  only  commands  just  that  premium  for 
purposes  for  which  it  can  still  be  used. 

Q.  229.  Then  the  value  of  the  greenback,  as  I  understand  your  an- 
swer, is  entirely  ^regulated  by  the  amount  of  gold  that  happens  to  be  in 
this  country,  and  by  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  gold  1 — A.  The 
causes  which  govern  the  purchasing  power  of  tke  greenback  are,  of 
course,  complex,  involving  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  use  of  money. 

Q.  230.  Is  not  the  Value  of  the  greenback  really  dependent  upon  the 
fact  that  it  represents  property  and  commodities  to  the  amount  in- 
scribed on  its  face,  which  the  government  is  entitled  to  demand  in  the 
shape  of  taxation,  and  that  it  is  redeemable  in  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment ? — A.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  greenback  is  so  irregular 
that  I  Jo  not  think  any  rule  c,an  be  applied  to  it.  The  prices  of  some 
commodities,  such  as  those  which  are  exported,  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
price  of  gold ;  those  of  others  are  naturally  depressed,  and  of  others  un- 
naturally elevated  by  various  causes.  In  short,  the  whole  matter  is  in 
perfect  confusion. 

Q.  231.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  prices  are  in  such  confusion,  and 
exhibit  such  eccentric  movements  that  an  increase  of  the  volume  of 
greenbacks  might  effect  a  contraction  of  prices  and  a  decrease  of  the  vol- 
ume of  greenback  might  effect  an  increase  of  prices? — A.  I  will  say  this 
much,  that  in  the  present  temperof  our  people  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
an  additional  issue  of  greenbacks  would  fall  entirely  dead  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  prices. 

Q.  232.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  variation,  between  gold  and  green- 
backs, of  3  or  4  per  cent,  within  the  past  week  ? — A.  I  should  ascribe  it 
to  a  sudden  demand  of  gold  resulting  from  the  apprehension  of  financial 
changes  in  Europe. 

Q.  233.  Then  in  fact  any  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  value 
of  greenbacks  and  gold  usually  results  from  an  appreciation  or  depre- 
ciation of  the  gold  in  the  market? — A.  This  is  the  case  at  present;  but 
if  any  serious  doubt  were  to  arise  as  to  the  ultimate  redemption  of  green- 
backs in  specie,  I  believe  the  premium  on  gold  would  advance  consider- 
ably and  permanently  until  that  doubt  should  be  removed. 

Adjourned. 


YORK,  November  4, 1876. 
The  United  States  Monetary  Convention  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Present,  John  P.  Jones,  chairman ;  George  Willard,  and  William  8. 
Groesbeck. 

W.  M.  BOUCHER  called  and  examined. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence  ? — An- 
swer. Teacher  of  economic  science,  14  East  Ninth  street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  2.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  change  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  The  primal  cause  is  the  disposition  of 
men  to  monopolize  wealth  and  the  greater  susceptibility  (by  reason  of 
the  greater  limitation  in  quantity  of  material)  of  the  single  standard  of 
gold,  used  as  the  money  of  the  world,  to  monopoly;  the  monopolization 
of  money  being  an  efficient  (the  most  efficient)  means  of  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  wealth.  The  demonetization  by  different  nations  of  silver  (actual, 
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virtual,  and  prospective),  is  corollary  to  the  first  cause,  and  is  the  greatest 
secondary  cause  of  this  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  inetals. 
The  increased  supply  (actual  or  supposed,  or  actual  and  supposed)  of  silver 
is  probably  also  a  cause — but  a  minor  one — of  the  change.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  great  general  cause  lies  in  the  crudeness,  erroneousness,  and 
imperfection — the  empirical,  unorganized,  and  unscientific  character  and 
condition  of  our  monetary  system  (or  the  want  of  it)  and  the  aforesaid 
disposition,  carried  into  effective  operation,  of  those  who  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance  and  turn  it  into  an  instrument  of  financial 
aggressiveness  and  spoliation  against  the  bulk  of  society  and  the  inter- 
est of  industry.  Gold  is  more  easily  "  cornered"  than  gold  and  silver 
together.  Gold  has  appreciated,  and  it  has  appreciated  more  than  silver 
because  it  has  not  been  demonetized  as  silver  has  been. 

Q.  3.  Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent  ? — A.  Permanent  as 
long  as  the  bankers  and  bullionists  maintain  their  rule  over  the  currency 
of  the  world ;  temporary,  in  that  this  rule  is  destined  soon  to  be  abol- 
ished and  superseded  by  a  true,  scientific,  and  philosophical  system  of 
money,  wherein  a  paper  token  currency  symbolizing  and  based  upon  an. 
irredeemable  basis  (of  all  the  commodities)  will  be  used,  and  when  there 
will  be  no  gold  used,  and  the  small  fractional  currency  made  of  alloyed 
silver,  and  when  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  no  longer 
a  question  in  the  problem  of  money. 

Q.  4.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  be 
affected  by  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments'? — A.  To  a  considerable  extent 
in  favor  of  silver.  Permit  me  to  add  just  here,  that  this  would  be 
directly  against  the  interest  of  the  money  class,  and  for  the  interest  of 
all  the  balance  of  the  people — that  is,  as  long  as  the  present  regime  of 
commodity -money  is  perpetuated. 

Q.  5.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  would 
be  facilitated  more  by  having  the  single  standard  of  gold,  or  by  the 
double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  By  the  latter.  The  remoneti- 
zation of  silver  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  the  bullion  system  of 
money  is  to  be  retained. 

Q.  6.  In  case  the  double  standard  is  adopted,  what  relation  of  value 
should  be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver? — A.  That  relation  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  remain  stable,  varying  as  little  as  may  be  from  what 
has  been  usual,  and  in  harmony  as  near  as  practicable  with  the  relative 
bullion  value  of  the  two  inetals.  Yet,  in  a  deeper  and  truer  sense,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  fix  any  such  value,  since  value  does  not  originate 
in,  or  depend  upon,  statutory  law,  but  a  natural  economic  law. 

Q.  7.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  would 
its  action  tend  to  confirm  France,  Belgium,  and  the  other  states  of  the 
Latin  Union,  Austria,  Eussia,  Holland,  Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
in  their  present  policy  of  employing  silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender?— 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  8.  Is  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  and  the  anticipated 
supplies  of  that  metal  from  the  mines  of  the  world,  sufficient,  or  likely 
to  be  sufficient,  if  silver  is  abandoned  as  full  legal  tender  money,  to 
maintain  existing  prices  and  commercial  credits,  and  permit  of  the  con- 
tinued development  of  commerce  and  industry? — A.  No;  certainly,  no. 
(You,  of  course,  mean  gold  as  money.)  Nor  are  both  metals  combined 
sufficient  or  likely  to  be.  What  I  deem  altogether  of  the  most  import- 
ance (and  what  I  would  most  like  to  say)  in  the  currency  question,  these 
questions  (or  any  of  them)  do  not  call  for,  but  exclude  by  implication. 
For  instance,  the  most  vital,  primal,  and  crucial  question  of  all  currency 
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questions  is,  what  is  money  ?  And  until  this  is  answered  knowingly, 
scientifically,  and  truthfully,  all  the  rest  will  remain  a  riddte,  and  at 
the  most  merely  empirical  and  tentative,  and  on  the  whole  incoherent, 
unreliable,  and  unsettled.  Hence,  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  uutrammeled  statement  of  my  knowledge  (not  my  opinion}  of 
the  general  features  of  this  great  question  of  money. 
Adjourned. 


NEW  YORK,  November  10, 1876. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present,  George  Willard,  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  Professor  Bowen. 

WILLIAM  G.  SUMNER  examined. 
By  Mr.  WILLLARD  : 

Question  1.  I  believe  you  are  professor  of  social  science  in  Yale  Col- 
lege?— Answer.  I  hold  that  position. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  recent  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  world? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  3.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  recent  divergence  in  price 
between  the  two  precious  metals  ? — A.  I  think  the  difference  has  been 
caused,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  demonetization  of  silver,  you  may  say, 
throughout  Europe.  That  caused  a  slow  and  steady  decline  from  1872 
in  the  relative  price  of  silver  measured  by  gold.  And  then  it  seemed  to 
me  that  a  very  important  factor,  indeed,  was  the  alteration  that  took 
place  in  the  Indian  exchanges — the  exchange  between  India  and  Great 
Britain.  The  payments  of  the  former  to  the  latter  have  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  are  called  in  England  "  tribute."  I  suppose  it  is  not  a 
tribute  in  the  ordinary  and  strict  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  a  steady  payment  annually  from  India  to  England,  for  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  payment  outwards ;  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  that  we  accept  in  regard  to  such  relations  as  that, 
there  must  be  a  fall  in  prices  in  the  tributary  country,  because  that  trib- 
ute has  to  be  paid  in  goods  in  the  long  run.  This  payment  from  India 
to  England  increased  very  suddenly  and  enormously  last  year;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  there  threatened  to  be  an  export  of  silver 
from  India  to  England,  which  has  occurred  before.  Now,  this  silver 
threatened  to  come  on  a  weak  and  falling  market,  already  weakened  by 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe,  and  the  only  defense  the  Euro- 
pean market  had  against  an  influx  from  the  East  under  those  circum- 
stances was  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver. 

There  have  been  (and  1  presume  the  com  mission  have  had  their  atten- 
tion called  to  them)  some  articles  in  the  London  Economist  on  this  re- 
lation, which  I  regard  as  altogether  the  soundest  and  most  searching 
that  have  been  published  on  the  Indian  exchanges.  These  articles  do 
not  go  as  far  as  what  I  have  just  stated  to  the  commission,  in  one  respect. 
They  do  not  start  from  the  relation  of  prices  in  India  as  controlling  the 
movement  of  silver  or  the  price  of  silver;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
controlling  factor  at  which  to  start  in  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  was 
the  tributary  relation  of  India  to  England,  forcing  large  payments  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  which  must  be  made  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  tendency  was  to  draw  upon  the  money-metal  of  India,  which  is  sil- 
ver. England  did  not  want  silver ;  Europe  did  not  want  it  either.  It 
would  come  on  a  weak  and  falling  market,  and  the  only  defense  was  in 
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the  fall  of  the  gold  price  of  silver.  That  fall  was,  therefore,  very  sud- 
den. It  went  very  low,  because  it  was  the  determination  of  the  cred- 
itor not  to  take  any  article  in  payment  which  he  expected  to  depreciate 
on  his  hands.  To  these  two  reasons  for  the  difference  I  would  add  one- 
more,  and  that  is  the  element  of  panic  which  I  think  was  superadded. 
When  this  fall  was  going  on  so  heavily  and  suddenly,  there  was  the  nat- 
ural desire  that  everybody  had  to  get  rid  of  silver. 

Q.  4.  Do  you  think  the  present  depreciation  of  silver  in  India  is  likely 
to  continue? — A.  This  is  calling  for  an  opinion  about  something  which 
is  a  good  way  off.  I  believe  from  the  information  I  can  gather  from 
English  newspapers  that  the  value  in  India  must  permanently  fall. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  think  silver  has  fallen  in  India  with  reference  to  com- 
modities?— A.  Silver  would  rise  if  the  prices  of  commodities  fell. 

Q.  6.  I  mean  at  present  and  in  respect  to  the  recent  decline  of  silver. 
Has  the  depreciation  in  that  metal  been  greater  than  the  depreciation 
of  the  average  prices  of  commodities  ? — A.  1  could  not  tell.  I  have  no 
data  for  a  judgment.  If  the  prices  fell,  ordinarily  this  would  make  the 
value  of  silver  greater,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  a  rupee  would  be 
greater,  and  I  should  think  this  purchasing  power  in  India  must  ad- 
vance. At  the  same  time  this  will  make  them  need  less  silver,  and  the 
silver  will  be  taken  out  of  circulation  and  hoarded  or  used  in  ornaments 
even  tuore  than  formerly.  It  has  always  been  a  great  habit  in  India  for 
the  people  to  use  it  that  way. 

Q.  7.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  percentage  of  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver  in  this  country  within  the  last  three  years? — 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that ;  I  have  no  data  for  an  opinion.  I  don't  see 
how  any  one  could  tell  that ;  silver  is  a  commodity  in  the  market  which, 
if  a  man  had  it,  could  be  sold  by  him  for  greenbacks  or  gold,  to  buy 
goods  with.  I  suppose,  if  he  had  silver  in  1872,  and  then  again  in  1876, 
and  he  had  tried  each  time  that  trade,  he  would  have  found  a  very  de- 
cided difference  ;  but  I  do  not  know  now  what  the  relation  of  silver  was 
to  gold  in  1872. 

Q.  8.  Have  you  any  facts  upon  which  you  could  base  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  present  divergence  between  gold 
and  silver  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  fall  in  the  latter,  or  to  a  rise  in 
the  former,  as  measured  by  the  average  of  commodities  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  have  not.  I  think  the  question  is  very  correctly  put  in  referring  to 
the  divergence  between  the  two  metals.  What  is  properly  talked  of  as 
a  fall  in  silver  is  really  only  a  divergence  between  the  two  metals.  As  to 
whether  any  particular  effect  lies  on  the  one  side,  I  cannot  see  how  any- 
body might  tell,  especially  seeing  that  we  have  liad  this  panic  and  col- 
lapse in  prices  from  causes  independent  of  the  nature  of  trade,  which 
might  obscure  all  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  of  prices  that  ordinarily 
we  should  turn  to  for  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  9.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in- 
creased in  this  country  within  the  past  three  years?— A.  I  should  say 
it  had. 

Q.  10.  Has  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  increased  within  the  past 
three  years  throughout  the  civilized  world  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  11.  Has  it  not  in  England  and  Germany? — A.  I  think  not;  the 
inquiry,  however,  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  one  that  an  econo- 
mist has  to  answer.  It  would  be  a  life-work  for  a  man  to  answer  that 
question.  He  would  have  to  be  an  .investigator  of  prices,  and  it  would 
take  his  whole  life  to  make  an  investigation  of  prices  that  would  enable 
him  to  give  an  independent  judgment,  more  than  one  gets  from  ordi- 
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narily  observing  price-lists,  and  knowing  what  movements  of  prices  are 
going  on  in  the  world. 

Q.  12.  Have  not  the  prices  of  leading  articles  of  commerce  in  England 
and  Germany  declined  within  the  past  three  years? — A.  I  should  say, 
yes;  but  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  tbis  affects  the  matter 
we  are  studying;  the  inquiry  should  cover  all  prices.  The  investiga- 
tion would  not  be  worth  anything  unless  it  was  very  wide. 

Q.  13.  Do  you  know  of  any  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
within  the  last  three  years  in  this  country  ? — A.  I  understand  that  it 
has  lost  purchasing  power  very  much,  both  in  gold  and  commodities. 

Q.  14.  What  is  the  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  in  regard  to  com- 
modities'?— A.  I  have  no  figures.  I  should  say  that  silver  has  fallen 
more  than  commodities,  comparing  both  with  gold.  This  is  my  gen- 
eral impression  from  the  market  quotations.  I  have  not  the  figures  for 
an  exact  answer. 

Q.  15.  Which  has  diverged  most  from  the  gold  standard,  silver  or 
commodities  ? — A.  I  think  this  should  be  answered  by  statistics,  but  my 
impression  would  be  that,  taking  silver  at  its  lowest  price  in  July  last, 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  com- 
modities. 

Q.  16.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  up  to  July,  1876,  was  about 
16  per  cent.,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  17.  Do  you  think  that  the  recent  demonetization  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many, and  the  limitation  of  its  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union,  have  had 
any  effect  f — A.  Yes ;  very  great. 

Q.  18.  Why  should  not  its  demonetization  by  the  United  States  in 
1873  have  had  some  effect? — A.  Because  this  country  had  no  silver  in 
use. 

Q.  19.  But' would  not  the  act  of  1873  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  dollar,  and  limiting  the  legal-tender  power  of  silver  to  the  insig- 
nificant sum  of  five  dollars,  thereby  demonetizing  it  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicion  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
this  government  to  unite  with  leading  nations  in  Europe  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  metal  as  money,  have  some  effect  upon  the  commercial 
world,  and  was  it  not  calculated  to  add  to  its  depreciation  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  first,  because  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar  had  been  practically  discontinued  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Then 
the  whole  amount  of  silver  dollars  ever  coined  by  our  Mint  since  the  be- 
ginning of  oar  government  was  little,  if  any,  over  eight  millions. 

Q.  20.  What  is  the  amount  of  all  the  silver  coined  by  the  United 
States  and  made  legal  tender  since  the  commencement  ot  our  govern- 
ment ? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  without  the  Mint  reports.  1  have  not 
taken  notice  of  it. 

Q.  21.  Was  not  the  entire  amount  of  full  legal-tender  silver  coinage 
very  much  larger  than  the  amount  of  silver  dollars  coined? — A.  Enor- 
mously larger;  yes,  sir.  The  amount  of  silver  dollars  ever  coined  by  the 
Mint,  as  I  have  stated,  was  an  insignificant  matter. 

Q.  22.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  why  a  larger  amount  of  silver 
was  not  coined  in  recent  years  was  the  underrating  of  silver  in  our 
coinage  since  1834  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  23.  Do  you  think  if  silver  had  been  properly  rated  in  our  coinage 
as  to  its  relation  to  gold,  a  much  larger  amount  of  silver  would  have 
been  coined  by  our  government  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  ever 
been  rated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  circulate  concurrently  with  gold. 
If  they  had  overrated  it  in  our  coinage,  we  should  have  had  merely  a 
silver  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
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Q.  24.  If  tbe  same  relation  between  gold  and  silver  that  exists  in 
France  and  other  states  of  the  Latin  Union  bad  been  established  by  tbe 
United  States,  do  you  not  think  that  the  continuance  of  silver  in  tbe 
actual  circulation  of  this  country  would  have  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  silver  market  ? — A.  No  doubt  it  would  have  created  an  entirely 
different  set  of  circumstances  from  what  actually  existed,  but  I  imagine 
if  the  circumstances  had  been  such  as  your  question  supposes,  we  should 
still  have  had  to  do  just  what  tbe  Latin  Union  had  to  do,  limit  or  forbid 
the  coinage  of  silver. 

Q.  25.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  coinage  value  of  gold  and  silver 
had  been  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  European  countries  mentioned, 
and' if  silver  had  been  retained  as  money  in  this  country,  it  would  not 
have  declined,  these  past  three  years,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  has? — 
A.  I  think  we  should  have  had  to  sustain  the  market  by  buying  it  as 
it  depreciated,  or  to  do  as  the  Latin  Union  did  to  save  itself,  viz,  stop 
the  coinage  of  silver. 

Q.  26.  If  the  coinage  of  silver  should  be  restored  and  it  be  made  a 
legal  tendej?  for  all  amounts,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  increase  its 
price  ? — A.  Certainly,  until  we  were  supplied  with  it ;  but  in  that  case 
we  would  simply  step  into  the  position  which  I  described  in  my  last 
answer.  We  should  come  forward  and  take  a  varying  commodity  off 
the  market,  and  be  obliged  to  buy  it  above  market  rates.  We  should 
raise  the  market  against  ourselves,  and  when  loaded  with  it  we  should 
find  ourselves  with  a  depreciated  commodity  on  hand  that  we  could  not 
sell  to  any  one. 

Q.  27.  You  spoke  of  the  panic  in  the  silver  market  as  being  one  of 
the  causes  of  demonetization.  Now,  if  silver  should  be  remorietized  by 
our  government  would  this  not  have  some  tendency  to  arrest  panic? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  think  the  panic  has  already  mostly  passed  off. 
Silver  has  risen  again  ;  the  last  quotation  I  saw  was  53§. 

Q.  28.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  remonetization  in 
our  country  upon  the  legislative' and  administrative  action  of  Germany 
and  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union  on  the  question  of  standards  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  at  all.  I  think  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  us  do  it,  and  buy  the  great  stock  of  silver  they  have 
on  hand  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with ;  but  they  would  not  change 
their  legislation. 

Q.  29.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  reasons  urged  in  this  country  against  the 
remonetization  of  silver,  that  the  Latin  Union  has  limited  its  coinage, 
thus  indicating  the  probability  that  it  may  abandon  the  double  standard, 
and  also  that  Germany  has  taken  steps  looking  to  a  complete  demoneti- 
zation of  it  ? — A.  I  understand  this  to  be  one  of  the  arguments  against 
our  remonetization  of  silver. 

Q.  30.  If  we  should  continue  the  policy  of  excluding  silver  as  a  full- 
tender  coin,  would  it  not  exert  an  influence  upon  those  countries  and 
induce  them  to  complete  its  demonetization  I — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  affect  them  either  way. 

Q.  31.  Would  not  our  action  influence  them  the  same  as  theirs  has 
influenced  us  ? — A.  My  answer  is  this :  they  have  started  to  change  their 
metallic  system ;  they  are  going  to  try  that  experiment  there,  and  they 
have  a  large  stock  of  silver  on  hand,  hence  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  us  or  any  other  nation  adopt  a  bi-tnetallic  system  so  as  to  buy  their 
silver  of  them.  If  we  adopt  the  bi-metallic  system,  they  will  go  on  with 
their  mono-metallic  experiment  and  sell  us  their  silver.  If  we  refuse  to 
buy  it  and  go  on  without  it,  they  will  still  persist  in  their  experiment, 
but  will  have  to  see  where  they  can  get  rid  of  their  silver. 
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Q.  32.  Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  one  of  tbe  most  extensive  producers 
of  silver,  would  it  not  be  policy  for  our  government  to  encourage  its 
coinage  all  over  the  world  ? — A.  First,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business 
of  our  government  to  take  action  in  regard  to  any  of  our  products  in  the 
way  the  question  assumes.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  if  the  world  wants 
any  of  our  products  it  will  offer  a  market  for  them  and  will  buy  them 
and  pay  for  them.  The  government  does  iiot  need  to  do  anything  more 
than  give  security  to  industries. 

Q.  33.  But  if  France  and  Germany  pursue  a  policy  that  is  calculated 
to  depreciate  the  products  of  this  country,  would  it  not  be  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  aiding  them  in  their  designs,  to 
udopt  a  policy  of  its  own,  calculated  to  secure  as  much  value  as  possible 
in  return  for  our  products  ? — A.  Your  question  mixes  up  in  a  very  am- 
biguous way  the  American  Government  with  the  American  producer  of 
silver.  If  the  government  has  any  property  to  dispose  of,  it  should  dis- 
pose of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  just  as  much  so  as  a  private  party. 
This  is,  as  I  understand,  the  situation  of  the  European  governments; 
they  have  something  to  sell.  But  the  case  of  our  government  is  differ- 
ent; it  has  nothing  to  sell.  Some  Americans  have  silver*  to  sell,  and 
their  business  is  in  the  market  and  with  the  market;  but  the  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  34.  Do  you  mean  that  the  French  and  German  Governments  are 
themselves  the  owners  of  their  silver  coinage? — A.  France  and  Germany 
are  on  a  different  basis ;  the  government  of  the  latter  is  the  possessor  of 
its  silver  and  has  the  disposal  of  it,  it  standing  for  the  nation,  who  owns 
its  coinage.  The  government,  acting  for  it,  gets  hold  of  gold  and  coins 
it  and  puts  it  in  circulation,  taking  the  silver  up.  The  silver  disappears 
from  circulation  and  has  to  be  disposed  of;  then  the  nation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  transaction  is  relieved  of  its  silver.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  nothing  to  dispose  of,  nor  has  the  Amer- 
ican nation ;  but  some  producers  of  silver  have.  Hence,  these  are  in  the 
market  and,  under  the  circumstances,  neither  the  government  nor  the 
nation  has  anything  to  do  do  with  it  whatever. 

Q.  35.  But  will  not  a  wise  government  always  have  a  proper  regard 
for  and  take  care  of  all  its  industrial  interests? — A.  Yes,  it  should  have 
a  proper  regard  for  them;  but  whether  you  and  I  understand  those 
words  in  that  connection  in  the  same  way  I  very  much  doubt.  The 
proper  regard  of  the  government  for  an  industry  would  be  to  give  the 
producers  security  of  life  and  property  while  they  are  carrying  on  such 
industry — I  mean  security  for  the  products  of  it ;  that  is,  political  secu- 
rity— and  then  leave  them  to  buy  and  sell  these  products  as  best  they 
could.  I  should  say  that  was  proper ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  government  to  find  a  market  for  the 
products  of  any  industry. 

Q.  36.  If,  without  injury  to  any  of  its  citizens,  the  government  can 
introduce  a  policy  by  which  the  resources  of  its  territory  shall  be  devel- 
oped, fostered,  and  encouraged,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens  be 
stimulated,  and  labor  be  made  remunerative,  is  it  not  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  pursue  such  a  policy  ? — A.  There  is  no  policy 
of  the  kind  which  a  government  can  pursue  without  injury  to  some  por- 
tion of  its  citizens. 

Q.  37.  Suppose  the  United  States  were  the  only  nation  on  the  globe 
which  produces  silver,  do  you  say  it  would  not  be  their  policy  to  give  to 
this  production  the  largest  possible  demand,  and  to  procure  for  it  the 
widest  possible  market? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  government  has  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  it  under  any  supposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  deny  this 
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under  every  supposition.  If  the  world  wants  the  things  which  we  pro- 
duce, there  will  be  a  demand  for  them.  If  this  country  produces  a  thing 
or  a  commodity  which  is  deemed  by  the  world  to  be  convenient  for  its 
use,  you  may  depend  upon  a  demand  for  it,  and  the  producers  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  go  ahead  with  the  productiou'of  it. 

Q.  38.  But  if  this  country  and  all  other  countries  should  utilize  silver 
in  coinage,  would  it  not  produce  a  demand  for  it? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  39.  A  policy  which,  without  injuring  any  of  our  citizens,  would 
create  that  demand  and  thus  raise  the  market  price  of  a  great  product 
of  our  industry,  would  be  judicious,  would  it  not? — A.  Your  question 
assumes  that  it  would  not  injure  any  of  our  citizens,  whereas  it  would 
be  injurious  to  some  portion  of  them.  The  government  cannot  try  such 
an  experiment  without  injuring  some  portion  of- its  citizens. 

Q.  40.  Wherein  would  any  American  citizen  be  injured  in  his  prop- 
erty or  business  by  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver? — A.  'Ihis question  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  to  some 
degree  alters  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed.  First,  I  say  this: 
if  there  was  a  demand  for  silver  and  it  was  wanted,  people  would  buy 
and  pay  for  it,  and  government  would  have  nothing  to  do  whatever  with 
the  matter.  Then,  if  the  people  did  not  want  silver,  for  some  reason, 
either  because  they  found  something  else  answering  their  purposes  bet- 
ter, or  for  any  other  reason,  and  the  government  should  interfere  and 
make  them  take  it,  it  would  do  an  injury  to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
would  desire  to  have  something  better,  but  are  prevented  from  their 
free  choice  by  the  actionjof  the  government.  If  something  else  different 
from  what  they  wanted  was  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  action  of  the 
government,  it  would  inflict  an  injury  upon  them  without  doubt.  As  to 
the  adoption  of  the  double  standard,  so  called,  whether  that  would  hurt 
our  people  or  not,  is,  I  suppose,  the  great  question  under  discussion. 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  question  for  a  lecture,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  give  a  short  answer  to  it. 

Q.  41.  Did  the  double  standard,  in  use  in  this  country  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  until  1873,  ever  cause  any  embarrassment  either 
to  the  government  or  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  ? — A.  We 
never  had  a  double  standard.  I  know  that  we  speak  of  a  double  stand- 
ard and  of  a  single  standard,  but  you  cannot  have  a  double  standard. 
It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  standard  is  a  unit — it  is  one  thing, 
not  two.  If  you  have  two  yards  of  different  lengths,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  will  be  used,  and  not  both,  and  every  seller  will  use  the  shorter 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in  use  two  measures  for  the  pint 
and  the  quart  and  the  gallon,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  tendency 
all  the  time  on  the  part  of  the  sellers  is  to  use  the  smaller  measure, 
and  so  if  you  try  to  have  two  standards  in  money  you  will  find  that 
you  never  have  them  both  actually  in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
You  will  only  have  one,  and  that  one  will  be  the  cheaper.  The  whole 
history  of  the  question  shows  this.  The  Mint  law  of  1792  started  out  to 
have  a  gold  dollar  and  a  silver  dollar  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  They  never 
hud  any  gold  at  all  in  circulation,  nothing  but  silver,  and  all  prices  here 
were  in  silver,  and  the  foreign  exchange  operations  had  to  be  done  by 
transferring  silver  into  gold  to  make  foreign  payments. 

Again,  in  the  year  1820;  if  the  committee  will  turn  their  attention  to 
that  period,  they  will  find  that  the  country  suffered  very  severely  in  the 
convulsion  that  took  place  in  the  prices  of  the  metals  at  that  time. 
Every  single  gold  piece  in  the  country  was  taken  out  of  circulation, 
and  there  was  nothing  afloat  but  silver,  which  caused  very  great  dis- 
comfort aud  inconvenience  to  business.  Silver  alone  was  in  use  down 
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to  the  change  in  the  Mint  law  of  1834,  with  the  subsequent  revision  of 
1837,  when  they  adopted  the  standard  of  the  gold  dollar  of  23.22  grains 
fine  contents,  and  the  silver  dollar  of  371^  grains  pure  contents,  the 
same  as  before  in  its  pure  contents.  Its  gross  weight  was  altered,  but 
its  pure  contents  remained  the  same.  The  ratio  then  was  1C  to  1.  They 
simply  turned  the  coinage  over,  and  then  they  had  no  silver.  The  only 
silver  coins  then  in  circulation  were  the  old  Spanish  pillar  pieces,  and 
those  badly  worn  and  clipped,  and  the  old  uiuepence,  as  we  called  them 
in  New  England,  "pillar  quarters,"  and  the  old  fonrpence;  down  to 
1853  the  Mint  was  striking  off  handsome  American  coins,  and  they  were 
not  in  circulation.  Only  gold  as  a  material  for  redemption  was  used. 
Paper  was  practically  in  use  at  the  time;  but  gold  wa(s  the  only  material 
in  which  paper  was  redeemed.  A  gold  dollar  of  23.22  grains  was  then 
worth,  less  than  a  silver  dollar  of  371£  grains.  Now,  therefore,  in  both 
those  periods  you  had  only  the  single  standard. 

In  1853  we  adopted  the  English  subsidiary  coinage,  and  started  out 
on  the  mono-metallic  system,  which  is  called  the  single  standard.  I 
say  you  cannot  have  a  double  standard ;  you  will  have  only  one.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  what  is  called  the  double  standard, 
or  the  bi-metallic  system,  and  they  had  it  rated  by  the  old  law  of  1803  at 
15J  to  1.  They  never,  however,  had  both  metals  in  concurrent  circula- 
tion. They  had  silver  as  the  sole  actual  currency  down  to  1849.  Then 
the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  made  the 
change  in  the  ratio  of  the  metals  such  that  their  coinage  was  turned 
over,  and  they  got  rid  of  the  silver,  and  got  a  gold  coinage,  and  then  they 
had  gold  coinage  from  that  time  down  to  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, caused  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  first  part  of  the  cen- 
tury they  had  a  silver  coinage  only;  the  second  or  last  part  they  have 
had  a  gold  coinage  only ;  so  that  where  the  two  metals  are  tied  to- 
gether, or  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  a  double  standard,  it  is 
found  to  be  impossible.  You  will  have  only  one,  and  that  will  be  the 
cheaper  one. 

You  asked  me  the  question,  whether  any  one  would  be  hurt  in  the 
United  States  by  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard  f  My  answer  to 
that  question  should  be  that  the  contracts  in  the  period  from  1792  to 
1837  were  made  on  the  basis  of  silver.  I  do  not  think  any  one  was  in- 
jured, because  nobody  thought  of  anything  but  silver,  and  when  the 
change  was  made,  in  1834,  and  again  in  1837,  they  provided  that  the 
old  debts  should  be  paid  at  a  certain  ratio.  They  provided  for  the 
change  so  as  not  to  do  harm  to  any  one.-  After  that  contracts  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  gold  down  to  the  civil  war,  and  nobody  suffered  any 
wrong ;  consequently,  I  do  not  think  anybody  was  harmed.  You  wiil 
find,  from  the  decision  of  the  courts  everywhere,  that  the  change  made 
at  the  time  (1834)  to  which  I  referred  was  not  allowed  to  do  any  harm 
to  previous  creditors,  because  the  law  provided  for  the  change.  'The  law 
provided  that  all  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  Mint,  prior  to  July  1 
of  that  year  (1834),  should  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  94.8  cts.  per 
pennyweight.  That  provision  was  made  so  that  at  the  market  rate  of 
gold  a  man  should  receive  enough  for  debts  that  were  due  him  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  the.  silver  that  he  expected  to  get  before  the  change 
was  made. 

Q.  42.  You  spoke  of  France  having  encountered  some  embarrassment 
in  the  double  standard.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  France  has  a  very  large  amount  of  silver  in  circulation, 
and  also  a  very  large  amount  of  gold,  neither  one  seeming  to  have  driven 
out  the  other  ? — A.  Silver  would  drive  out  gold  very  quick  if  they  had 
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a  free  mint  for  it,  but  if  Frenchmen  have  a  debt  to  pay,  they  have  no 
chance  to  go  to  the  mint  and  get  silver  con  verted  into  coins,  with  which 
to  pay. 

Q.  43.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  a  free  mint  in  France  from  1803 
to  about  a  year  ago ? — A.  Yes;  I  do  so  understand  it. 

Q.  44.  Was  there  not  a  large  amount  of  silver  in  circulation,  and  also 
of  gold,  during  most  of  the  period? — A.  No,  sir;  there  never  was  but 
one  metal  in  circulation  at  any  one  time.  They  had  silver  alone  down 
to  1849,  when  the  big  and  little  pieces  of  silver  all  circulated  toge'tber;  but 
after  1849  the  silver  disappeared,  and  gold  alone  came  in  for  ti ve  francs 
and  above ;  the  silver  franc  pieces  circulated  after  1849,  but  they  were 
kept  in  circulation  in  no  other  way  than  by  debasing  them. 

Q.  45.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  coinage  of 
both  metals  during  the  entire  period  from  1803  to  1874? — A.  No,  sir; 
from  1803  to  1849  there  was  very  little  gold  coined.  After  1849  tbere 
was  very  little  silver  coined,  until  about  1872.  Then  there  began  to  be 
a  demand  for  five-franc  pieces  again,  because  silver  then  began  to  fall. 
I  have  not  the  statistics  of  the  French  mint,  but  I  will  state  that  from 
1849  to  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  there  was  a  very  trifling 
coinage  of  five-franc  pieces,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  them  ;  they 
were  worth  more  than  five-franc  gold  pieces. 

Q.  46.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  sustaining 
a  double  standard,  as  it  is  called,  of  gold  and  silver  if  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  should  agree  to  adopt  that  standard  with  a  uniform 
ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals? — A.  I  think  that  the  advocates 
of  the  bi-metallic  system  are  men  of  very  high  authority,  and  that  if  the 
question  could  be  opened  now  in  a  congress  of  nations  for  common  ac- 
tion with  the  great  commercial  nations,  there  might  very  much  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  bi-metallic  system.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  such 
views  as  have  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Cernuschi  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
1  think  it  would  have  been  fair  and  reasonable  to  open  the  question  in 
such  a  congress,  but  I  am  decided  in  my  opinion  that  for  any  one  nation 
to  go  forward  now  and  adopt  the  bi-metallic  system,  when  the  rest  have 
all  abandoned  it,  would  be  to  expose  that  nation  to  very  great  loss  and 
confusion  and  considerable  commercial  disaster.  I  will  say,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Ceruuschi,  that  in  some  respects  I  do  not 
agree  with  him.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  taking  into  consideration 
the  high  position  he  holds  and  the  difference  between  our  ages,  that  I 
criticise  with  considerable  diffidence  and  respect  the  opinion  of  so  high 
an  authority  as  that  gentleman;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  when 
ho  proposes  to  tie  gold  and  silver  together  by  law  on  any  definite  ratio, 
it  never  can  be  done ;  that  the  law  cannot  possibly  tie  gold  and  silver 
together  on  any  ratio;  and  when  he  goes  farther  and  proposes  that  it  shall 
be  done  at  15  J  to  1  ^  when  he  not  only  says  that  they  should  be  tied 
together  in  some  ratio,  but  undertakes  to  give  exactly  what  that  ratio 
shall  be,  then  I  say  again  I  think  that  is  quite  impossible. 

Q.  47.  Provided  the  ratio  fixed  by  law  by  the  commercial  nations  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  shall  not  diverge  very  widely  from  the  ratio  of 
their  commercial  value,  would  not  their  universal  character  as  legal 
tender  have  the  effect  to  keep  them  from  varying  at  all  in  their  com- 
mercial value  ? — A.  O,  no ;  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  keep  them 
from  varying  at  all.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  think  it  would  keep  them 
from  varying  very  widely,  I  should  say  it  would  restrain  fluctuations 
very  much.  For  instance,  if  France  had  kept  her  mint  open  to  silver,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  ever  would  have  fallen  down  to  the  figures  which  it 
has  reached. 
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Q.  48.  Is  there  not  a  certain  value  given  to  all  coins  by  the  simple 
force  of  legal  tender1? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  49.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  underweigbted  silver 
coinage  issued  in  this  country  to  a  limited  amount  in  1853  passed  at  a 
higher  value  than  the  commercial  value  of  the  silver  bullion  contained 
iu  it? — A.  Simply  on  account  of  its  convenience  for  the  purposes  of 
small  change. 

Q.  50.  If.  one  government  can  give  a  metal  an  augmented  value 
among  its  own  citizens,  based  upon  convenience  and  necessity,  would 
not  the  united  and  concurrent  action  of  all  nations  in  establishing  a 
fixed  relation  between  the  two  metals  and  clothing  them  with  the  power 
of  legal  tender  be  sufficient,  on  the  same  principle,  to  maintain  them  at 
a  fixed  relative  value  in  the  settlement  of  international  balances  ? — A. 
The  government  cannot  give  a  metal  any  value  by  law ;  commercial  con- 
venience is  the  thing  which  gives  the  value.  The  law  does  not  give  any 
value.  But  if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the  use  of  the  two  metals  on  a 
fixed  ratio  by  all  the  commercial  nations  would  not  very  much  steady 
the  market  -fluctuations  of  gold  and  silver,  I  answer  yes ;  I  think  it 
would  steady  them  very  much  indeed.  We  saw  how  when  France  had 
a  free  mint  and  the  bi-metallic  system,  it  served  as  a  balance-wheel  to  the 
two  metals  in  the  currencies  of  the  world.  If  any  change  took  place 
anywhere,  there  was  France  where  you  could  always  go  and  get  rid  of 
one  metal  and  get  the  other,  and  thus  restore  the  balance ;  and  if  all  the 
commercial  nations  were  in  solidarity,  that  is,  if  they  had  a  certain 
agreement  in  regard  to  it,  undoubtedly  the  steadiness  would  be  greatly 
increased.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  stop  the  market 
value  from  following  the  laws  of  value  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  law  can  control  value  at  all,  and  as  long  as  there  was 
any  part  of  the  world  which  was  not  in  the  agreement,  there  would  al- 
ways be  an  escape  through  which  the  law  of  value  could  avenge  itself 
against  all  the  restrictions  that  you  try  to  put  upon  it.  The  use  of  the 
metal,  of  course,  makes  a  demand  for  it,  and  that  gives  value  to  it. 
That  is  what  affects  value,  and  law  can  do  nothing  whatever  to  affect 
value  directly.  It  can  affect  the  value  of  a  metal  only  indirectly  and  by 
affecting  the  use  of  it. 

Q.  51.  Does  not  the  law  fix  the  standard  of  value  for  the  adjustment 
of  contracts  ? — A.  It  does,  for  instance,  in  the  legal-tender  law,  but  that 
does  not  alter  value  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  alters  the  terms  of  con- 
tracts, and  it  does  affect  the  amount  of  payment  that  the  creditor  gets, 
either  to  increase  or  diminish  it,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  value. 

Q.  52.  Does  it  not  have  the  tendency  to  confine  fluctuations  within  a 
narrow  limit? — A.  It  would  limit  fluctuations,  I  think,  but  it  would 
limit  them  by  somebody's  either  gaining  or  losing.  Debtors  and  credit- 
ors would  undergo  changes  in  the  relations  of  their  contracts.  It  would 
not  alter  values  at  all.  The  law  of  value  would  avenge  itself  completely 
on  somebody,  either  on  the  debtors  or  the  creditors,  but  the  extent  of 
the  fluctuation,  I  think,  would  be  greatly  limited. 

Q.  53.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  adjustment  of  contracts  to  pay  dollars 
made  at  any  time  in  this  country  previous  to  1873  should  now  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  only  in  gold  at  its  present  value,  equal  and  exact 
justice  would  be  done  to  the  debtor? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  54.  Has  not  the  movement  for  the  demonetization  of  silver  had  the 
effect  of  appreciating  the  value  of  gold  ? — A.  It  seems  very  probable  to 
me  that  the  two  metals  have  been  drawn  apart,  in  other  words  that  tfie 
ratio  of  value  between  them  has  been  increased  by  this  movement  to 
demonetize  silver  and  introduce  gold  universally. 
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Q.  55.  What  do,  you  think  would  be  the  effect  if  gold  alone  was  used 
in  the  world's  coinage.  If  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  coinage  should 
be  dispensed  with,  would  it  have  the  effect  to  appreciate  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  other  part  ? — A.  I  say,  yes. 

Q.  50.  Since,  according  to  the  estimates  of  many  statisticians,  the 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  in  the  world's  coinage  is  about  as  six  to  seven,  would 
not  the  elimination  of  silver  from  the  coinage  of  the  world  have  the 
same  or  a  very  similar  effect  as  would  the  elimination  of  the  same 
amount  of  gold  provided  the  entire  coinage  of  the  world  was  in  gold  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  57.  Then  you  conclude  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  must  have 
the  effect  to  appreciate  the  value  of  gold,  or  to  increase  its  purchasing 
power? — A.  I  should  so  conclude. 

Q.  58.  Will  not  this  appreciation  of  gold  disturb  the  equity  of  exist- 
ing contracts  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  debtor? — A.  I  should 
think  it  would. 

Q.  59.  The  effect,  then,  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  would  be  to  in- 
crease to  some  extent  the  amount  of  that  burden  which  rests  upon  the 
leading  nations  of  the  globe,  in  the  form  of  national  indebtedness? — A. 
I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  60.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  some 
plan  should  not  be  devised  by  the  commercial  world  to  relieve  both 
Europe  and  America  from  the  prospect  of  an  unjust  and  serious  increase 
of  the  mortgages  upon  the  world's  industries  ? — A.  I  have  not  any  doubt 
that  if  this  experiment  of  the  mono-metallic  system  of  money  does  pro- 
duce the  result  that  we  have  been  just  talking  about,  it  will  lead  to  a 
revision  of  that  theory,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  either,  that  if  such  an  effect 
follows  as  a  fall  in  prices,  there  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  production  of 
gold  which  can  largely  be  depended  upon  to  correct  that  tendency.  It  will 
be  found  profitable  to  work  mines  that  cannot  now  be  worked  profitably. 
There  will  be  a  large  premium  on  explprations  to  find  more  gold  mines 
in  the  world,  and  the  production  of  gold  will  be  stimulated;  I  should 
not  have  any  fear  at  all  that  the  theoretical  results  would  really  be  ex- 
perienced. The  corrective  force  would  come  into  operation  right  away, 
and  would  tend  largely  to  avert  the  evils  which,  stating  the  question  theo- 
retically and  abstractly,  as  you  have  done  just  now,  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  theory.  I  must  say,  however,  I  cannot  see  bub  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  use  of  gold  only  would 
be  to  lower  prices,  and  if  we  do  not  get  largely  increased  supplies  of 
gold  from  some  source  that  consequence  will  follow. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  we  must  remember,  and  this  is  that  there 
are  stocks  of  gold  in  the  world,  not  now  in  the  form  of  coin,  which  could 
be  turned  into  coin.  If  debtors  had  to  pay  in  gold  alone,  natural  laws 
could  largely  be  depended  upon  to  correct  the  evils  which  would  follow 
theoretically.  But  all  these  considerations  lead  me  to  the  practical 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  keep  out  of  the  confusion,  difficulty,  and  dan- 
gers which  may  arise  from  the  mono-metallic  experiment.  This  is  a 
general  inference  and  opinion  of  mine  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer, 
viz,  that  all  this  is  just  the  reason  why,  as  we  are  now  out  of  this  thing, 
we  should  keep  out,  and  let  those  countries  which  have  started  out  on 
the  mono-metallic  system  try  the  experiment  themselves  and  stand  the 
consequences.  If  we  adopt  a  bi-inetallic  system  now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  rush  right  into  this  danger  which  they •  are  incurring.  I  think 
that  paper  money  has  been  a  tremendous  curse  to  us,  but  also  that  we 
may  derive  advantage  from,  it  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  convulsion  which  is  threatened  in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
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metals.  We  have  not  now  either  in  circulation,  and  we  liave  a  chance 
to  keep  clear  of  the  tremendous  convulsion  that  is  going  on.  If  we 
take  up  silver  or  the  bi-metallic  system  in  any  way,  we  simply  insist  on 
getting  a  share  in  all  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  possible  losses  that 
are  involved  in  this  movement.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  policy  is  to  let 
those  nations  who  have  started  in  the  experiment  of  adopting  the  mono- 
metallic system  go  on  in  their  experiment,  and  we  go  on  with  our  paper 
at  present,  or,  in  other  words,  adopt  the  waiting  policy.  By  these  means 
we  get  out  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  may  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  that  system. 

Q.  61.  What  serious  objection  is  there  to  our  assuming  the  position 
upon  which  we  stood  previous  to  1873  ?  Why  not  go  back  to  that  position 
and  then  wait  for  the  development  of  events'? — A.  By  doing  that  you 
would  get  silver  at  the  present  prices,  and  plunge  right  into  the  silver 
question  and  be  involved  in  all  the  risks  and  dangers  that  attend  it.  To 
begin  with,  if  the  silver  dollar  was  a  legal  tender  in  the  CFnited  States 
to-day,  it  would  be  a  cheaper  tender  than  the  paper  dollar. 

Q.  62.  In  the  adjustment  of  old  contracts,  and  by  that  I  mean  con- 
tracts made  previous  to  the  time  when  silver  was  demonetized,  or  even 
in  the  adjustment  of  contracts  made  up  to  the  present  time,  would  not 
the  silver  dollar  be  a  more  just  tender  between  debtor  and  creditor  than 
the  gold  dollar? — A.  That  would  differ  in  different  cases.  I  cannot 
make  a  general  answer  to  cover  that.  In  some  cases  it  unquestionably 
would,  and  in  other  cases  it  would  not. 

Q.  63.  Do  you  not  think  that,  measuring  values  by  the  prices  of  the 
leading  products  of  industry  in  this  country,  a  silver  dollar  to-day,  at 
its  present  commercial  value,  would  be  a  more  just  equivalent  than  a 
gold  dollar,  for  the  dollars  promised  in  the  great  mass  of  contracts  in 
this  country? — A.  In  a  general  way  I  should  think  so.  That  is,  I  go 
back  to  what  I  know  the  purchasing  power  of  the  paper  dollar  was  from, 
1865  down  to  1873,  and  striking  a  sort  of  average  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  that  the  debtor  borrowed  at  that  time,  why,  of 
course,  I  think  that  a  silver  dollar  .to-day  comes  more  near  to  that  than 
a  gold  dollar. 

Q.  64.  What  objection,  then,  is  there  to  our  taking  the  standard  of 
silver,  upon  the  ground  that  it  secures  the  most  equal  and  impartial 
justice  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  country,  while  we  wait  for  the  develop- 
ments abroad? — A.  The  objection,  1  think,  is  that  you  cannot  do  it 
without  bringing  in  this  silver  from  abroad  at  a  loss  to  the  nation.  The 
nation  has  got  to  buy  it  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  has  got  to  buy  it 
above  its  market  value.  The  demand  raises  its  value,  and  when  the  na- 
tion has  got  it  it  cannot  sell  it.  It  has  got  a  commodity  which  it  bought 
above  the  market  value,  and  which  must  fall  again  in  the  markets. 

Q.  65.  Do  you  imagine  that  more  silver  would  be  drawn  to  this  country, 
from  its  own  mines  and  from  various  sources  together,  than  would  be 
required  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  between  our  own  citizens,  the 
payment  of  custom-dues,  and  the  interest  on  our  national  debt? — A.  Of 
course  the  country  would  not  get  more  silver,  either  from  its  own  mines 
or  from  abroad,  than  it  would  need  for  the  performance  of  the  exchanges, 
which  is  what  your  question  means.  It  would  not  get  more  than  that, 
but  then  here  is  all  the  paper  in  circulation.  When  France,  for  in- 
stance, adopted  her  bi-rnetallic  system  and  got  silver  she  gave  up  gold, 
but  we  cannot  give  up  paper.  The  p'aper  remains  here  in  circulation. 
If  the  silver  cut  under  it  in  value,  there  would  enough  silver  come  in  to 
do  all  the  business  of  the  country,  and  displace  paper  entirely;  still  the 
paper  would  all  be  here  to  be  added  to  the  circulation  at  any  time 
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when  new  fluctuations  dropped  paper  below  the  silver.  Therefore  the 
answer  I  should  like  to  make  to  that  question  would  be,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  United  States,  with  its  paper  currency,  are  so  compli- 
cated that  the  introduction  of  silver,  in  my  judgment,  would  produce 
consequences  that  no  man  can  foresee,  there  are  so  many  factors  in- 
volved. In  the  first  place  you  have  got  paper  which  is  now  rated  and 
understood  to  be  a  gold  obligation.  That  paper  is  of  two  kinds,  green- 
backs and  bank-notes.  Bank-notes  are  secured  on  your  public  debt, 
and  the  gold  premium  is  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  fluctuation.  Now,  I 
say,  if  you  propose  to  put  another  fluctuating  commodity  like  silver  in 
the  midst  of  this  already  confused  and  complicated  system,  that  no  man 
living  can  possibly  reason  out,  speculatively,  what  the  consequences 
would  be. 

Q.  66.  How  do  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  promise  to 
pay  either  the  national-bank  notes  or  the  Treasury  notes  in  gold,  and 
not  in  the  optional  standard  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  This  is  a  question 
for  a  lawyer,  but,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  the  public  so  regards  it  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  gold  premium  is  quoted  every  day  in  green- 
backs. The  greenback  rates  in  gold  at  90  cents.  Now,  if  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  silver  obligation,  payable  in  Ihe  silver  dollar,  which  is 
quoted  at  the  same  time  at  86,  87,  and  88  cents,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  value  of  the  paper  dollar  would  at  once  drop  down  below  the  silver; 
so  1  say  that  the  public  in  this  way  shows  that  it  regards  the  greenback 
as  a  gold  obligation,  for  the  reason  that  this  paper  is  rated  all  the  time 
by  the  standard  of  gold  and  not  by  that  of  silver. 

Q.  07.  Inasmuch  as  the  government  agreed  to  meet  its  obligations  in 
coin,  and  inasmuch  as  up  to  1873  this  coin  included  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  standard  weight,  as  fixed  by  law,  would  there  be  any  want  of 
faith,  or  any  departure  from  equal  justice  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, if  it  should  take  advantage  of  its  option  and  pay  in  the  cheaper 
metal  ? — A.  I  think  there  would.  You  ask  if  there  would  be  a  violation 
of  good  faith ;  you  do  not  ask  whether  there  would  be  a  violation  of  legal 
requirements;  that  is  the  way  I  understand  your  question/  My  opinion 
is  there  would  be  a  great  violation  of  good  faith,  because  the  public 
regard  it  as  an  obligation  in  gold,  and  I  find  it  is  unanimously  so  re- 
garded in  Europe,  and  even  in  regard  to  nations  which  had  the  bi-me- 
tallic  standard.  The  Latin  Union  reserved  the  right  of  coining  silver. 
I  mean  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  tbey  stopped 
the  coinage  of  silver  entirely.  With  regard  to  Italy  my  information  is 
contradictory ;  I  have  been  positively  told  by  an  Italian  gentleman  that 
Italy  was  not  to  pay  her  interest  in  silver,  bat  I  have  read  a  letter  from 
Paris,  in  the  London  Economist,  which  stated  that  Italy  was  to  pay  her 
interest  in  silver,  at  her  option,  but  I  think  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  do,  and  a  violation  of  good  faith  and 
honor.  Certainly  the  actions  of  the  governments  indicate  how  they 
consider  it.  I  might  add  to  what  I  have  said,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  great  economic  blunder  to  do  it. 

Q.  68.  If  the  silver  dollar  is  a  more  just  measure  of  value  in  the  ad- 
justment of  contracts  than  the  gold  dollar,  certainly  no  one  could  com- 
plain of  the  preference  given  to  the  silver  dollar,  if  the  question  is  to  be 
settled  on  the  ground  of  equal  justice? — A.  That  is  a  consideration 
which  I  have  had  on  my  mind  a  great  deal.  I  think  the  silver  dollar 
would  be  nearer  an  equivalent  for  what  the  debtor  borrowed  some  years 
ago  than  the  gold  dollar  would  be  to-day.  But  1  do  not  know  how  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  that  without  involving  what  I  consider  very 
grave  national  risks.  That  is  what  troubles  me  in  connection  with  the 
26  p  s— VOL  ii 
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matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  debtor  would  buy  his  silver  at  53  or  51 
pence  per  ounce  English  standard,  and  then  he  would  go  to  the  Mint 
and  have  it  coined,  at  the  ratio  of  1C  to  1,  that  is,  about  59  pence  per 
ounce.  He  would  buy  nt  53  or  54,  and  have  it  coined  at  a  rate  equal  to 
59,  and  then  he  would  turn  around  and  give  it  to  the  creditor.  1  must 
say  this  is  a  swindling  operation,  and  I  cannot  see  anything  else  to  it. 
The  transaction  itself  is  a  swindle  on  the  face  of  it. 

Q.  G9.  You  have  said  yourself  that  allowing  silver  to  be  coined  would 
largely  appreciate  it? — A.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  debtor  was  allowed  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  he  would  raise  the  market  against  himself;  he 
would  buy  at  55  or  56,  or  possibly  at  57,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would 
have  a  margin  for,  himself  from  54  to  58  pence,  all  the  way  along  there, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  enormous  profit  on  the  transaction.  That  profit 
would  be  granted  to  him  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  his  country; 
it  would  step  in  between  the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  and  say  to  the 
debtor,  "You  can  buy  your  silver  at  the  market  price,  and  you  can  use 
it  to  pay  your  debts."  I  do  not  call  that  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
government  properly. 

Q.  70.  Great  as  might  be  the  inconveniences,  and  granting  that  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  creditor,  do  you  think  that  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  great  majority  of  obligations  in  this  country,  it  would 
be  more  just  to  allow  the  debtor  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  low 
price  of  silver  in  paying  a  debt  contracted  when  the  law  gave  him  that 
option  than  that  such  a  policy  should  be  pursued  as  would  seriously 
appreciate  gold,  and  then  compel  him  to  pay  his  indebtedness  in  a 
value  thus  appreciated? — A.  I  will  say  to  that,  that  I  am  a  debtor  myself, 
and  I  look  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  a  debtor.  I  think  it  would  bo 
unjust,  indee'd,  to  say  that  we  should  interfere  between  debtor  and  cred- 
itor in  relation  to  that  fluctuating  medium  that  we  have  had  for  tho 
last  ten  years.  At  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted  it  was  contracted 
in  paper.  Beyond  the  paper  was  gold,  and  beyond  it  silver.  When  the 
debt  was  contracted  no  man  thought  of  paying  it  in  gold,  much  less 
silver,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  debtor  has  got  to  pay  gold  to-day.  Ho 
has  to  pay  paper,  and  there  is  paper  with  which  to  pay  it  now.  If  it 
was  proposed  to  allow  him  to  use  silver,  and  for  that  purpose  to  intro- 
duce it  in  the  midst  of  our  monetary  system  at  the  present  time,  I  say, 
as  a  debtor,  and  also  in  view  of  my  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  that 
I  should  remonstrate  against  it.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  and 
injurious. 

Q.  71.  Do  you  not  make  an  assumption  not  fully  warranted  by  the 
exact  law  in  the  case  when  you  say  that  the  pledge  for  the  redemption 
of  paper  required  it  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  and  not  in  gold  or  silver  ?— 
A.  At  the  time  it  was  contracted  nobody  thought  of  paying  it  in  silver, 
because  silver  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  basis  for  the  redemption  of  pa- 
per. Everybody  understood  it  to  be  a  gold  obligation. 

Q.  72.  If  silver  should  become  the  currency  of  the  country,  would  he 
not  have  the  option  of  redeeming  it  in  silver? — A.  You  cannot  give  him 
that  option.  First  the  United  States  Government  made  a  change  in  the 
law  in  1873  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The  market  has  since  un- 
dergone a  change.  Were  the  course  pursued  which  you  suggest,  in  the 
face  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  market  to-day  you  place  the  government 
in  some  such  position  as  this :  You  would  say,  "  We  made  a  mistake 
when  we  made  the  law.  If  we  had  not  done  it,  we  could  have  done  such 
and  such  a  thing.  Now,  after  the  change  has  taken  place,  in  the  face  of  tho 
fact  that  such  a  change  of  the  law  would  now  involve  a  very  serious 
interference  with  contracts,  we  propose  to  go  back  again." 
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Q.  73.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  was  changed  on  account  of  the  pros- 
pe«tive  fall  111  the  value  of  silver? — A.  I  do  not  kuow  what  the  law  was 
changed  for. 

By  Professor  BOWEN: 

Q.  74.  Early  in  your  examination,  when  asked  what  had  caused  the 
divergence  in  value  between  gold  and  silver,  within  three  years,  you 
stated,  I  think,  three  causes :  One,  the  demonetization  of  silver  by 
Germany,  and  virtually  by  other  European  powers;  second,  the  state  of 
exchanges  between  England  and  British  India;  and,  third,  the  element 
of  a  panic.  Did  you  not  admit  any  weight  as  a  cause  to  the  increased 
annual  production  from  the  mines  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  75.  Do  you  remember  how  great  that  increase  was  in  the  product 
of  silver  mines  between  1874  and  1860? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. I  have  the  figures  here  for  it ;  I  have  examined  them  and  satisfied, 
myself  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  was  not  so  great  as 
to  be  an  important  factor  at  any  rate  in  tbe  fall  of  silver.  I  think  this 
had  been  very  much  exaggerated,  and  was  a  part  of  the  panic.  The 
people  got  reports  from  the  big  Bonanza  and  other  mines,  and  from  them 
they  conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  to  be  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  production  of  silver,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  such  tremendous 
increase  has  taken  place. 

Q.  7G.  Was  not  the  annual  production  doubled  during  the  period  from 
1860  to  1875  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  77.  Ordinarily,  doubling  the  supply  of  an  article  without  any  si- 
multaneous increase  in  the  demand  for  it,  would  be  likely  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  it,  would  it  not? — A.  No  doubt ;  yes. 

Q.  78.  For  what  reason,  then,  do  you  allow  no  weight  whatever  as  a 
cause  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  to  its  supply  being  doubled  within  a 
period  of  15  years  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  its  market  de- 
mand?— A.  For  this  reason,  that  whatever  the  increase  in  tbe  produc- 
tion may  have  been  from  1860  to  1872,  it  produced  only  the  slightest 
possible  effect  on  the  ratio  of  the  precious  metals.  The  product  in  1860 
was  40  millions,  the  ratio  at  that  time  being  1  to  15.30  ;  the  production 
went  on  steadily  increasing  to  1870,  when  it  was  48  millions,  which  is 
not  a  great  increase.  Now  the  ratio  in  1870  was  1  to  15.00.  Ten  years' 
production  at  that  rate  had  produced  a  variation  in  th e  ratio  of  j3^.  In 
1871,  1872,  and  1873,  the  production  increased  largely,  and  in  1573  was 
C4  millions,  and  the  ratio  was  still  only  1  to  15.90.  Then  we  meet  a  de- 
cline which  becomes  more  rapid  and  important.  It  is,  however,  contem- 
poraneous with  this  movement  for  the  demonetization  of  silver.  We  do 
not  find  that  the  increased  production  had  any  marked  effect  until  the 
time  when  demonetization  strikes  in.  Now  I  would  not  undertake  to 
deny,  and  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  saying  anything  against  the 
suggestion,  that  the  increased  production  has  affected  the  relation  of 
silver  to  gold.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  my  examination  of  these  re- 
lations in  the  history  of  the  silver  production  from  1860  to  1875  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  important  things  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning along  with  the  others  which  I  have  stated.  The  product  in  1875 
was  68  millions  and  the  ratio  was  1  to  16.63. 

Q.  79.  What  ratio  are  you  now  speaking  of? — A.  The  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver. 

Q.  80.  The  ratio  in  amount  ? — A.  The  ratio  in  value.  I  think  that 
the  expectation  of  an  immense  increase  in  production  from  the  mines 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  panic  which  1  Lave  spoken  of.  I  think 
.  that  had  a  bearing  and  was  an  important  element  in  the  panic. 
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Q.  81.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Germany  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian powers  demonetize  silver,  and  France  and  the  states  of  the  Latin 
Union  practically  demonetize  it  also  by  stopping  free  coinage  of  silver? 
I  ask,  how  do  you  account  for  this  fact  if  there  was  not  at  the  time,  in  the 
opinion  of  nearly  all  commercial  Europe,  a  great  decline  in  the  value  of 
silver,  caused  by  the  increased  production  of  silver? — A.  It  was  stated 
by  the  leading  students  of  the  value  of  metals  in  Europe  as  early  as  18G9 
or  1870  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  to  be  expected ;  and  at  least 
as  early  as  1871,  or  as  soon  as  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  over,  it 
was  proposed  by  Germany  to  go  to  the  gold  standard.  The  tendency 
of  opinion  in  Europe  had  been  lor  20  years  in  favor  of  the  mono-metallic 
system.  From  the  example  of  England  it  was  seen  that  the  English  by 
the  mono-metallic  system  of  a  gold  standard  enjoyed  great  advantages, 
and  the  continental  nations,  especially  Prussia,  seeing  this,  determined 
to  go  into  the  mono-metallic  system,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  perceived, 
the  public  men  of  Europe  commenced  to  declare  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  fall  in  silver.  Then  they  seemed  to  be  running  over  one  another's 
heels  as  fast  as  they  could  to  get  rid  of  silver,  because  the  one  who  sold 
lirst  would  get  the  best  price. 

Q.  82.  For  what  reasons  did  these  persons  anticipate  a  fall  in  the  value- 
of  silver  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  these  governments  to  demonetize 
it  ? — A.  At  the  time  when  they  began,  I  think  they  anticipated  this  fall 
as  a  result  of  the  demonetization  of  it  by  Germany. 

Q.  83.  You  mean,  then,  that  in  your  opinion  the  demonetization  in  Ger- 
many itself  was  not  determined  upon  by  any  apprehension  of  a  fall  in. 
the  value  of  silver? — A'.  I  have  never  said  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  84.  Was  the  action  of  the  principal  banks  of  Europe  about  the  same 
time,  in  getting  rid  of  their  silver  reserves  and  in  replacing  them  by  gold 
reserves,  the  result  of  their  apprehension  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver! 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  85.  And  did  not  such  action  on  their  part  commence  before  Ger- 
many had  demonetized  silver? — A.  That,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  from  knowledge.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  wide  apprehension 
among  bankers  there,  in  1870, 1871,  and  1872,  and  also  among  financiers 
and  theorists  who  had  studied  that  subject,  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  fall  in  silver. 

Q.  86.  And  was  not  that  apprehension  based  upon  the  fact  that  with- 
in the  last  few  years  the  silver  production  had  been  doubled? — A.  As  I 
understand,  it  had  not  been  doubled  in  1870-1-2,  nor  was  it  doubled 
even  afterwards,  and  as  late  as  1875.  The  figures  I  gave  before  were 
roughly  estimated  and  not  accurate.  In  1860  the  production  was  50  mil- 
lions, and  in  1875,  85  millions.  These  bankers  referred  to  by  you  were 
largely  influenced  by  apprehension  of  a  great  increase  in  the  supply, 
but  their  apprehensions  were  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

Q.  87.  When  your  opinion  was  asked  whether  the  existing  gold  in  the 
world  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  existing  prices  and  promote  the 
development  of  commerce  and  industry,  did  you  intend  by  your  an- 
swer to  convey  your  impression  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  much 
precious  metal  in  the  shape  of  coin  as  was  equal  to  the  values  of  all  the 
commodities  and  commercial  credits? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  88.  Is  not  practically  the  same  amount  of  money  used  over  and 
over  again  in  the  discharge  of  commercial  credit  and  in  maintaining 
current  prices? — A.  Certainly  commercial  credits  exceed  by  far  the 
amount  of  metal  money  in  the  world,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times. 

Q.  89.  Is  there  any  real  meaning  in  the  question  whether  the  existing 
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stock  in  gold  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  maintain  present  prices  and  com- 
mercial credits? — A.  I  think  there  is ;  this  question  has  some  sense  in  it. 

Q.  90.  Would  not  a  small  amount  of  gold  perform  more  functions  if 
circulated  more  rapidly? — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  91.  And  it  is  aided  to  a  great  extent  by  banks  and  other  means  of 
economizing  the  use  of  money  ? — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  92.  Therefore,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  what  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  commercial  credits  and  existing 
prices? — A.  Borrowing  and  credit  facilities  are  capable  of  improvement 
and  will  be  greatly  developed  in  another  century,  but  I  understood  the 
question  to  refer  to  circumstances  remaining  as  they  are.  The  gist  of 
the  question  is  in  the  words  "to  maintain  existing  prices."  1  do  not 
think  that  the  maintenance  of  commercial  credits  is  so  very  important. 
But  I  deem  the  question  of  existing  prices  a  very  important  one.  If 
all  the  great  nations  in  the  world  which  now  have  irredeemable  paper 
were  to  resume  specie  payments,  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing  to 
have  another  California  or  Australia  discovered.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  those  countries  came  in  the  most  opportune  conjuncture  to  carry  on 
the  world's  industry  and  enterprises  and  inventions  without  reaction.  I 
suppose  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  these  mines  the  extension 
of  industries  could  have  only  been  carried  out  against  a  strong  decline 
in  prices,  and  all  the  metal  in  the  world,  without  those  discoveries,  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  keep  up  the  present  level  of  prices. 

Q.  93.  Does  not  money,  properly  so-called,  perform  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct functions,  viz,  one  as  standard  of  value  and  the  other  as  a  medium 
of  exchange? — A.  Ye.'?,  sir. 

Q.  94.  Is  any  amount  of  precious  metal,  which  is  settled  as  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  necessary  to  enable  that  coin  which  is  made  the  unit  of 
value  to  perform  its  functions  as  such  unit? — A.  No  quantity  is  neces- 
sary at  all.  If  there  was  only  one  ounce  of  gold  in  the  world,  it  would 
perform  all  the  exchanges  of  the  world.  But,  of  course,  it  would  have 
to  be  cut  into  infinitesimal  fragments;  but,  theoretically  speakin-g,  one 
ounce  might  perform  all  the  exchanges  of  the  world.  As  I  say,  the  gist 
of  the  question  and  its  emphasis  lie  in  the  phrase,  "  to  maintain  ex- 
isting prices."  If  you  can  sustain  prices  you  need  no  more  gold. 

Q.  95.  In  reference  to 'the  other  function  of  money,  viz,  that  of  serv- 
ing as  a  medium  of  exchange,  would  not  any  common  substitute  serve 
as  well? — A.  Do  you  mean  one  of  the  commodities? 

Q.  90.  Bank  notes,  paper  money,  &c.  Do  the  metallic  qualities  or 
properities  of  gold  or  silver  affect  their  service  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
except  to  a  very  slight  extent? — A.  Other  things  might  be  used,  un- 
questionably. 

Q.  97.  Is  there  any  real  force  in  the  objection  to  the  use  of  a  mono- 
metallic standard,  that  possibly  the  stock  of  the  selected  metal  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  perform  the  functions  of  money  ? — A.  Theoretically 
there  is  no  such  objection.  I  say  again,  the  point  in  question  is,  "to 
maintain  existing  prices."  Of  course,  fluctuations  in  prices  must  be  dis- 
astrous and  unfortunate. 

Q.  98.  Was  not  the  effect  of  the  increased  annual  production  of  gold 
in  California  and  Australia  to  increase  the  general  price  of  commodi- 
ties from  10  to  15  per  cent.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  before  1860.  The 
very  best  authorities,  however,  disagree  whether,  taking  the  wholft 
period  from  the  California  discoveries  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  any  advance  of  prices  due  to  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia or  not;  men  who  have  given  most  attention  to  this  subject  dis- 
agree. 
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Q.  99.  lias  there  not  been  a  great  increase  of  what  we  call  (he  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  life  iu  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ? — A.  As  to  that  the  most  eminent  author- 
ities also  disagree.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  general  prices  have  to 
be  takeu  into  this  account,  and  that  the  inquiries  in  this  direction  liavo 
to  be  broad  and  comprehensive  to  amount  to  anything.  There  is,  i  be- 
lieve, nothing  more  fallacious  than  an  investigation  of  prices,  made  su- 
perficially or  on  narrow  lines,  and  men  who  understand  the  matter  have 
most  emphatically  insisted  that  such  investigations  must  be  broad  in 
order  to  be  good  for  anything. 

Q.  100.  Professor  Jevons  took  the  prices  of  39  commodities  in  most 
general  use,  first  from  the  reports  of  the  Economist,  and  afterwards, 
from  the  same  source,  of  about  70  articles,  and  after  continuing  the  in- 
vestigation over  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  took  an  average  of  the 
whole.  Does  not  the  conclusion  as  to  the  rise  of  prices  at  which  he 
arrived  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of 
gold  had  falleu  from  9  to  15  per  cent,  before  I860  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  before 
1860. 

By  Mr.  WILLAKD  : 

Q.  101.  Was  not  that  period  of  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities 
marked  with  unusual  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  throughout 
the  world? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I*thiuk  it  was,  undoubtedly. 

By  Professor  BOWEN  : 

Q.  102.  Do  you  remember  the  commercial  panic  of  1857,  and  its  con- 
sequences in  Europe  and  in  this  country? — A.  I  have  read  all  I  could 
get  hold  of  concerning  the  history  of  that  panic ;  I  have  no  personal 
recollection  of  it. 

Q.  103.  At  the  present  time,  has  not  silver  been  either  avowedly  or 
virtually  demonetized  by  all  the  commercial  countries  of  Europe? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  country  in  Europe,  which  is  on  a 
metallic  basis,  iu  which  silver  is  not  either  avowedly  or  virtually  de- 
monetized. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  104.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  Europe  has  demonetized  sil- 
ver. Does  not  that  statement  require  some  qualifications? — A.  The 
only  cases,  perhaps,  requiring  an  explanation  iu  my  statement  would 
be  Austria  and  Russia,  which  have  paper  money,  so  that  they  are  out 
of  my  account.  Italy  also  has  paper  money,  and  therefore  is  also  sub- 
stantially out  of  my  account.  Italy  does  not  use  any  metal.  Russian 
as  well  as  Austrian  paper  money  is  legally  convertible  into  silver,  but 
is  inconvertible  in  fact. 

Q.  105.  now  is  Spain  ? — A.  Spain  also  has  paper  money,  and  a  very 
complicated  system  of  local  currency.  I  think  it  difficult  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  as  to  Spain. 

Q.  100.  Is  not  silver  a  legal  tender  there  ? — A.  I  believe  silver  and 
gold  are  both  legal  tenders  in  Spain.  In  Portugal  gold  only  is  a  legal 
tender. 

Q.  107.  Are  tbere  more  than  four  nations  in  Europe,  including  Eng- 
land, who  have  demonetized  silver  by  law! — A.  All  the  Latiu  Uniou 
has  demonetized  it.  The  phrase  "by  law,"  in  this  connection,  may  bo 
ambiguous.  As  to  countries  which  have  demonetized  stover  u  by  law," 
in  a  very  strict  and  literal  sense,  1  know  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, and  I  suppose  Portugal,  which  has  the  single  gold  standard,  and 
1  think  Turkey  has  also.  I  will  say,  however,  that  demonetization,  iu 
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another  and  substantial  sense,  lias  been  accomplished  in  other  countries 
by  mint  regulations,  as  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  which 
have  prohibited  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  thereby  have  made  it  unat- 
tainable for  the  debtor. 

Q.  108.  In  respect  to  Austria  and  Russia,  have  you  any  idea  whether 
those  countries,  if  they  ever  return  to  specie  payments,  will  use  silver  as 
a  metallic  basis  or  not?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  109.  Do  you  know  how  much  silver  there  is  iu  Europe,  and  how 
much  gold? — A.  IsTo, sir. 

Q.  110.  Are  you  able  to  answer  the  question  whether  there  is  enough 
gold  in  the  Western  World  (Europe  and  America)  to  enable  the  nations 
of  the  West  to  resume  upon  a  gold  basis,  without  great  derangement  of 
prices? — A.  lam  notable  to  answer  that  speculatively ;  I  should  not 
think  there  was,  without  a  fall  in  prices  from  their  present  level. 

Q.  111.  Suppose  one  of  those  nations  should  set  out  to  resume  in  gold, 
where  would  she  get  it? — A.  Out  of  the  present  stock  in  the  world. 

Q.  112.  How  would  she  get  it;  what  nation  has  an  oversupply  ? — A. 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  Bank  of  Prussia. 

Q.  113.  Would  the  Bank  of  England  let  it  go?— A.  That  would  de- 
pend upon  whether  they  were  willing  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  somebody 
else  would. 

Q.  114.  The  commission  is  directed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments;  how  much  specie,  iu 
your  judgment,  would  be  required  to  resume  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  by  re- 
sumption to  re-establish  a  system  of  currency  in  which  actual  specie  will 
be  used  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  suppose  to  make  resumption  actual,  and  keep  it  going, 
the  country  would  have  to  have  250  million  dollars. 

Q.  116.  Supposing  there  are  in  circulation  670  millions  of  paper 
money,  how  much  should  we  then  need  for  resumption  ?— A.  I  have  no 
idea  that  the  country  can  sustain  670  millions  of  paper  money  afloat; 
therefore,  a  large  part  of  the  paper  has  got  to  be  out  of  the  way 
somehow  before  any  resumption  could  be  actual  and  practical.  In  an- 
swer to  the  former  question,  my  idea  was,  that  whenever  a  paper  circu- 
lation was  reduced  down  to  safe  figures,  within  the  requirements  of  the 
country  for  currency.  I  should  say,  roughly,  that  250  million  dollars, 
part  in  circulation  and  part  in  the  banks,  would  sustain  a  paper  circu- 
lation as  much  as  we  ought  to  have  to  put  things  on  a  reasonably  sound 
basis  as  far  as  currency  is  concerned. 

Q.  117.  Where,  and  within  what  time,  could  we  get  250  million  dol- 
lars in  gold  1 — A.  I  think  we  could  get  it  within  8  or  10  years,  from  the 
world's  stock  ;  of  course  we  should  get  it  gradually  through  that  period. 

Q.  118.  WTill  you  explain  to  us  .what  nations  could  spare  250  million 
dollars  of  gold  ? — A.  1  do  not  know;  it  is  not  necessary  to  know.  We 
had  202  million  dollars,  according  to  the  regular  statistical  figures  of 
onr  government,  iu  the  country  when  specie  payments  were  suspended. 
This  has  gone  into  the  world's  stock,  and,  of  course,  has  helped  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  gold  from  our  use  of  paper.  We  can  get  that  amount 
back  again  and  50  millions  more  if  we  want  it,  by  just  reversing  the 
process  by  which  we  gave  it  up.  When  we  gave  it  up  it  went  into  the 
world's  stock,  and  they  have  taken  it  up  and  absorbed  it.  If  we 
want  to  get  it  back  we  must  pay  goods  for  it.  We  sold  it  for 
goods  and  increased  our  imports;  now  we  have  to  buy  it  back  with 
goods.  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  we  will  have  to  give  a  pretty 
big  price  for  it  in  goods  ;  of  course  this  means  that  we  have  got  to  sell 
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our  exports  at  low  prices  to  get  it,  which  virtually  stops  our  imports ; 
we  cannot  import  both  gold  and  goods  at  once.  Theprocess  would  con- 
sist  in  an  increase  of  our  exports  and  a  diminution  of  imports,  and  the 
exports  would  have  to  be  sold,  of  course,  .at  low  figures  while  we  were 
buying  gold.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  I  do  not  understand  that  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  our  government  needs  to  have  on  hand  a  single  dol- 
lar of  gold,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  agreed  on  resumption  a  moment 
ago,  but  in  the  sense  of  raising  our  paper  to  a  gold  value,  which  is  the 
first  thing  we  want  to  do,  to  get  out  of  the  worse  evil  of  an  irredeemable 
paper.  We  want  this  paper  at  a  gold  value,  and  for  that  purpose  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  it  is  sufficient.  Every  dollar  taken  up  in- 
creases the  value  of  what  is  left.  You  will  find  when  you  have  reduced 
the  paper  currency  down  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  for  cur- 
rency that  the  gold  premium  will  disappear,  just  as  it  did  in  France. 
The  French  have  tested  this  thing  by  the  most  perfect  experiment  any 
scientific  man  could  desire.  When  you  reduce  the  amount  of  the  paper 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  gold  premium  disappears,  then  you  have  your 
paper  at  a  gold  value. 


YORK,  November  13,  187G. 
The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present,  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman;  George  Willard,  William  S. 
Groesbeck. 

THURLOW  WEED  examined. 
By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  Printer. 

Q.  2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? — A.  Since  1818. 

Q.  3.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  theorizing  over  what  is  called  the 
"  double  standard."  I  wish  to  know  from  you  whether  during  all  the 
time  you  were  in  business,  either  your  own  or  the  general  business  of 
the  country  was  in  any  way  embarrassed  or  hindered  by  reason  of  our 
having  a  double  standard  ? — A.  I  have  no  theories;  I  am  simply  a  prac- 
tical man.  I  have  all  my  life  looked  upon  gold  and  silver  as  indivisible. 
One  is  as  precious  as  the  other.  I  have  not  the  slightest  belief  that 
during  my  fifty-eight  years  of  business  experience  the  smallest  incon- 
venience ever  occurred  by  the  use  of  the  double  standard.  In  fact  I  did 
not  know  there  was  a  double  standard.  I  have  always  considered  gold 
and  silver  as  the  same  thing. 

In  further  response  to  your  interrogatories,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing letters.  They  were  written  with  some  care,  ajid  contain  facts  and 
thoughts  which  seem  to  ine  pertinent  to  the  object  and  duties  of  your 
commission: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune : 

SIR  :  I  have  been  a  "  looker-on  "  for  several  mouths  during  the  discussions  in  Congress 
and  in  the  press  of  the  silver  question.  My  merely  superficial  knowledge  of  finance  leads 
to  so  much  distrust  that  I  approach  the  subject  with  much  hesitation.  Yet  so  strong  me 
my  intuitions  that  leading  journalists  are  misleading  their  readers,  that  I  am  determined  to 
break  silence.  The  persistent  effort  to  reject  silver  as  an  element  in  resumption  seems  to  me 
so  manifestly  unwise  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  facts  which  most  of  those  who  speak 
or  write  upon  the  question  have  forgotten,  or  choose  to  ignore. 

The.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  "coin  money," 
and  in  a  subsequent  section  prohibits  the  States  from  coining  money,  or  from  making  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Gold  and  silver  coin  therefore  is 
declared  by  the  fundamental  law  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  ;  and  hence  gold 
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and  silver  became  the  specie  currency  of  our  country.  Every  law  of  Congress  authorizing1 
the  issue  of  bonds  and  notes,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  were  used  to  preserve  the 
government  and  Union,  provided  that  both  the  interest  and  principal  of  those  obligations 
(amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  three  thousand  millions),  should  be  paid  in  coin,  and 
finally,  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1869,  when  it  was  deemed  important  solemnly  to  assure 
the  public  creditors  of  the  good  faith  of  the  government,  Congress  passed  a  declaratory  law, 
saying  that. — 

"  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United 
States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest-bearing  obligations,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has  expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  bo 
paid  in  lawful  money,  or  in  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver.  *  *  *  And  the  United 
States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practical  period  for  a 
redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin." 

The  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  decided  that  a  contract  made  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  legal-tender  act,  payable  expressly  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  might  be  paid  and  satisfied  by  a  tender  of  United  States  notes, 
the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  by  whom  the 
decision  was  reversed.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in 
February,  1869,  said  :  "  The  coined  dollar  was  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  of  a  certain  degree 
of  purity  and  weight.  The  note  dollar  was  a  promise  to  pay  a  coined  dollar." 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  laws  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  three  thousand  millions,  and  by  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  silver  and  gold  have  been  solemnly  declared  and  affirmed  to  be 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  values  of 
gold  and  silver  which  has  recently  obtained,  is  in  disregard  of  the  constitutional,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  authorities  ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  throughout  the  commercial  world, 
silver  has  been  for  centuries,  and  is  now,  more  largely  used  than  gold,  this  new  revelation 
rests  upon  extrinsic,  artificial,  and  arbitrary  ideas  and  acts.  It  might  with  far  better  reason 
be  claimed  that  gold  should  not  be  a  legal  tender,  because,  unlike  silver,  it  has  never  had 
an  international  circulation.  Even  in  England  and  France,  divided  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, the  English  sovereign,  with  the  Queen's  head  on  it,  and  the  Napoleon,  with  the  Empe- 
ror's profile,  circulate  principally  in  their  own  dominions,  while  the  Spanish  milled  dollar, 
the  Mexican  dollar,  the  French  franc,  and  the  English  shilling  have  a  world-wide  circula- 
tion. Nor  has  silver  been  the  currency  of  modern  civilization  only.  It  was  a  legal  tender 
when  fine  gold,  like  rubies,  was  only  precious  for  ornaments.  The  Jewish  shekel  was  silver. 
Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  by  his  brethren  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  Judas, 
for  the  betrayal  of  our  Saviour,  received  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  As  early  as  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  currency,  silver  was  its  basis  and  was  the  medium  of  exchange  for  all  com- 
modities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  largely-increased  supply  of  silver  from  the  American  mines  is  affect- 
ing its  value  throughout  the  world.  This  result,  when  we  were  augmenting  our  public, 
debt,  was  anticipated.  Our  ability  to  pay  both  the  principal  and  interest  was  based  in  part 
upon  the  value  of  mines  then  being  developed  in  the  far  West.  And  now  that  these  hopes 
are  realized,  shall  we  voluntarily  deprive  ourselves  of  a  resource  which  will  essentially  aid 
in  re-establishing  and  restoring  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  country? 

Congress,  under  authority  derived  fiom  the  Constitution,  inaugurated  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  fixing  the  value  of  each.  That  authority  remains.  Congress  has  the  power 
to-day,  as  it  had  the  day  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  coin  silver  into  mo'ney,  to 
fix  its  value,  and  to  declare  it  a  legal  tender.  In  this  view  of  the  question,  the  discovery 
and  development  of  rich  silver  mines  was  providential.  Why,  then,  if  Europeans  deprecate 
the  abundance  of  American  silver,  should  we  readily  join  in  a  temporary  popular  cry  against 
it  ?  If  it  be  just,  or  wise,  or  patriotic  to  unite  in  the  efforts  to  depreciate  the  value  of  silver 
because  our  mines  are  too  prolific,  would  it  not  be  equally  so  to  unite  with  foreign  countries 
to  cry  down  the  price  of  agricultural  products  when  our  bountiful  harvests  enable  us  to  export 
largely  to  Europe? 

I  have  insisted  in  former  communications  that  a  return  to  specie  payments,  so  desirable 
in  all  respects,  did  not  necessarily  require  contraction  or  suffering.  Resumption  is  not  cruel 
nor  relentless.  It  could  have  been  made  not  only  easy,  but  beneficent.  This,  however, 
required  statesmanship.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  administration  and  Congress,  had  they 
set  themselves  diligently  and  wisely  to  the  task  ten  years  ago.  to  have  accomplished  resump- 
tion without  deranging,  depressing,  or  disturbing  any  section,  any  class,  or  any  interest. 
But,  most  unhappily,  the  statesmanship  which  the  emergency  demanded  was  lacking.  The 
administration  and  Congress  have  only  been  distinguished  as  circumlocutionists.  Their 
efforts  toward  resumption  so  far  have  been  in  the  direction  of  how  not  to  do  it ;  and  finally, 
when  the  proposed  action  of  Congress  on  the  silver  question  evinces  a  disposition  to  learn 
how  to  do  it,  resistance,  comes  from  leading  and  influential  journals. 

Silver  has  quietly  taken  the  place  of  fractional  currency.  Our  eyes  and  ears  are  again 
gladdened  by  the  sight  and  chink  of  bright  silver  dimes,  quarter  and  half  doMars.  Had  the 
advent  of  this  precious  currency  been  cheerfully  accepted  by  capitalists,  bankers,  and  jour- 
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nalists,  resumption  would  have  been  more  than  l:alf  accomplished,  while  what  remained  to 
be  done  would  have  been  much  more  easily  achieved.  But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
legal  view  of  the  question.  The  government  agreed  to  pay  its  creditors  in  "coin,"  i.e. .sil- 
ver or  gold.  The  creditor  lent  his  money  upon  this  condition.  Has  either  party  a  right  to 
impair  the  contract?  If  silver  instead  of  gold  had  appreciated,  could  the  government  for 
that  reason  refused  to  pay  its  creditors  in  silver  ?  And  is  the  creditor,  because  \vo  have 
more  silver  than  was  expected  either  by  him  or  the  government,  at  liberty  to  refuse  it  ?  The 
government  should  be  held  strictly  to  its  obligation  as  "nominated  in  the  bond." 

But  the  creditor  in  demanding  his  "pound  of  flesh"  maynot,  at  its  peril,  draw  "onedropof 
blood."  Let  the  government  pay  all  it  owes  and  all  it  agreed  to  pay  its  creditors.  1  cannot, 
however,  sympathize  with  those  who  are  so  fastidiously  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the 
bondholders,  for  I  fail  to  discover  in  that  class  of  creditors,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  any- 
thing which  entitles  them  to  any  more  consideration  than  the  other  and  much  larger  classes 
who  receive  for  their  labor  depreciated  paper.  The  former,  by  the  forces  which  capital 
knows  so  well  bow  to  utilize,  have  been  greatly  favored. 

The  large  bondholders,  foreign  and  domestic,  paid  less  than  par  for  securities  which  now 
bear  a  high  premium.  This  was  their  privilege,  but  this  does  not  give  them,  in  justice  cr 
equity,  the  right  to  refuse  silver  and  demand  gold,  because  since  the  contract  was  entered 
into  the  manipulations  of  capital  have  depressed  the  former  and  appreciated  the  latter. 

Until  this  mowiing  I  had  seen  nothing  in  our  journals  expressive  of  the  views  on  this 
subject  which  I  have  entertained.  The  communication  in  to  day's  Tribune,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  G.,  compresses  the  argument  into  a  brief  space.  But  there  is  so  much  truth  and  such 
clear  and  strong  common  sense  commending  it  to  attention,  that  I  hope  it  will  be  exten- 
sively read.  And  what  is  still  more  encouraging,  your  own  editorial  of  to-day  seems  to 
authorize  a  hope  that  at  least  cue  leading  journal  may  come  to  see  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  silver  question. 

T.  W. 

NEW  YORK,  July  25,  1876. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

SIR  :  My  last  letter  to  the  Tribune  closed  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  one  lead- 
ing journal  recognized  two  sides  to  the  silver  question.  I  have  to  regret  that  the  discussion 
and  development,  though  so  full  and  clear  as  to  satisfy  the  average  mind,  do  not  change  or 
modify  the  views  of  leading  Republican  journals.  I  regret  this  the  more,  because  these 
journals  are  likely  to  prevent  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  from  exerting  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  J8T3,  a  law  which  deprives  the  government  of  its 
right  to  pay  its  creditors  in  coin. 

The  letter  of  your  Washington.correspondent,  who  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the.  valua- 
ble information  ho  has  obtained  and  for  the  clear  and  forcible  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from 
his  researches,  supplemented  by  an  equally  interesting  and  able  letter  written  by  a  gentle- 
man of  San  Francisco  to  Governor  Dix,  cannot  fail  to  clear  away  the  mist,  and  correct  the 
errors  which  darken  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  one  of  the  two  metals  recognized  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  until  J873  regarded  as  equally  precious. 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  silver  question  confirms  and  strengthens  the  essential  points 
raised  in  my  letter.  It  is  nowhere  denied  that,  untjl  the  act  of  1873,  silver,  equally  with 
gold,  was  a  legal  tender,  and  that  the  laws  authorizing  the  Treasury  Dfparttnent  to  borrow 
$3,000,000,000,  pledged  the  faith  of  the  government  for  the  repayment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  its  bonds  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  But  for  the  ill-advised  action  of  Congress  i-n 
3873,  no  collision  of  opinion  could  or  would  have  arisen.  Ail  that  remains  therefore  for 
consideration,  is  how  the  act  of  1873  affects  the  interests  of  our  people  and  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  The  effect  if  not  the  object  of  that  act  was  to  depreciate  silver  abd  appreciate 
gold.  The  usance  on  gold  has  consequently  been  obstinately  maintained,  and  as  a  corol- 
lary, demonetized  silver  suffered  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  value.  What,  then,  would 
bo  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  J873?  Would  not  the  price  of  gold  go  down  and 
that  of  silver  come  up  until,  as  formerly,  their  relative  values  approximated? 

It  will  be  tirged  that  the  silver  dollar  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  The  an- 
swer is  that  Congress  is  directed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  fix  and  regu- 
late the  value  of  both  metals,  neither  being  a  legal  tender  without  such  regulation.  There 
is  more  than  poetic  truth  in  the  following  suggestive  extract  from  Burns : 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp  ; 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

Without  the  stamp,  silver  and  gold  would  take  their  places  with  baser  metals,  selling  in 
the  market  for  what  they  are  practically  worth.  Their  extrinsic  value  is  imparted  by  the 
government  stamp.  I  have  deplored,  in  common  with  other  citizens,  the  law  of  1873,  de- 
priving the  people  and  the  country  of  one  of  their  two  legal-tender  coinages,  a  law  which  now 
causes  general  surprise,  and  will,  when  its  malign  influences  are  better  understood,  excite 
general  indignation.  For  when  it  comes  to  be  well  understood  that  by  striking  silver  out 
of  the  legal-tender  currency,  a  disastrous  blow  was  struck  at  the  industries  of  the  country, 
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BO  great  a  wrong  will  not  be  patiently  endured.  Congress  is  supposed  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people;  but  in  making  gold,  and  gold  only,  a  legal  tender;  the  interests 
of  a  small  class  only  were  consulted. 

The  premium  on  gold  is  perpetuated  by  a  law  of  Congress,  vhile  these  premiums  are 
squeezed,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  brow  of  labor.  Now  I  take  leave  to  ask  Representatives 
and  Senators  how  long  in  their  judgment  this  sweating  process  in  favor  of  capital  and  against 
labor  can  be  practiced  with  impunity  t  The  citizens  of  the  Western  States  demand  a  repeal 
of  the  wrong  law.  They  oppose  resumption,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  neces- 
sarily aggravates  the  evils  from  which  we  are  all  suffering.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  Con- 
gress has  required  resumption  in  1879,  without  having  taken  any  steps  to  facilitate  or  aid 
resumption.  Nor  is  the  masterly  inactivity  of  Congress  its  gravest  fault.  The  act  of  1873, 
demonetizing  silver,  renders  it  impossible  to  resume  without  greatly  increasing  the  burdens, 
losses,  and  sufferings  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  laboring  classes.  Meanwhile 
the  bondholders  and  foreigners  from  whom  we  purchase  luxuries  profit  largely. 

If  those  who  urged  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act  had  been  wise  enough  to  see  that  their 
interests  would  have  been  better  served  by  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  1873,  that  repeal  would  have 
been  accomplished,  and  we  should  have  soon  found  ourselves  upon  a  broad  avenue,  with  an 
open  silver  gate  leading  to  resumption  and  prosperity. 

T.  W 

NEW  YORK,  August  5,  1876. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  4.  I  'belie re  tbat  you  were  intimately  conversant  with  the  views 
and  opinions  of  our  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  when  our  country  as- 
sumed the  great  indebtedness  necessary  for  conducting  the  recent  war. 
Was  not  the  fact  that  this  country  possessed  very  great  resources,  both 
of  gold  and  silver,  one  reason  urged  why  the  country  could  safely  incur 
this  great  indebtedness  and  finally  redeem  its  obligations  in  specie  ? — 
A.  I  was  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  of  a  leading  member  of  Congress  who  was  on  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  who  was  the  author  more  largely  than 
any  one  man  of  the  financial  policy  which  carried  us  through  the  rebell- 
ion, and  that  was  Mr.  Spaulding.  Being  from  the  same  State,  and  being 
very  intimate  with  him,  I  learned  what  his  views  were.  I  also  heard 
several  conversations  between  him  and  Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  conversations  between  Mr.  Chase  and  the  President  on 
the  subject.  The  fact  that  the  West  was  developing  mineral  wealth 
was  by  all  these  gentlemen  regarded  as  a  source  of  financial  strength, 
by  means  of  which,  after  the  war  was  over,  at  an  early  day  we  should 
be  able  to  return  to  specie  payments.  The  fact  that  our  gold  and  silver 
mines  were  so  rich  gave  vast  confidence  in  the  government  being  able 
to  recover  itself  and  keep  up  its  credit,  and  resume  specie  payments 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  war.  I  personally  know  that  these 
were  the  views  of  the  President,  of  Secretary  Chase,  and  of  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  while  the  war  was  raging. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  by 
the  American  Government  is  an  abandonment  of  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources upon  which  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  the  war  relied 
for  the  restoration  of  our  finances  when  peace  should  be  restored  ? — A. 
I  have  regarded  the  demonetization  of  silver  as  throwing  away  half  of 
the  monetary  power  of  the  government,  half  of  the  strength  we  should 
have  in  resuming  specie  payments  and  restoring  prosperity.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  law  which  demonetized  silver,  and  the  revised  stat- 
utes to  which  you  referred  the  other  clay,  are  unwise.  Resumption  would 
be  early  and  easy  without  the  contractions  which  produce  paralysis  in 
business  and  suffering  in  labor;  and  in  my  judgment,  with  the  frac- 
tional silver  we  now  have  in  circulation,  the  country  feels  great  relief, 
as  if  we  were  half  resumed  now,  and  if  they  would  go  on  and  give  us  the 
full  benefit  of  silver  along  with  gold,  resumption  would  work  out  very 
soon,  and  very  easily. 
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ROSSITER  W.  RAYMOND  examined. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  ami  place  of  residence? — An- 
swer. I  reside  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  am  a  mining  engineer. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  that  capacity? — A.  I  have  been  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Mining  Statistics  since  1868,  and  probably  by  courtesy  am  still 
in  that  office,  until  my  report,  now  in  press,  is  published. 

Q.  3.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  make  personal  inspection  of 
many  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  United  States  during  your  incum- 
bency of  that  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  4.  Have  you  noticed  the  great  change  which  has  recently  takeii 
place  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  5.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  such  change? — A.  Chiefly  to 
the  demonetization  of  silver  by  certain  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Germany,  and  to  the  trade  with  India  having  so  much  changed, 
together  with  the  fact  of  an  increased  production  in  this  country. 

Q.  G,  Do  you  regard  these  causes  as  temporary  or  permanent  ? — A.  I 
regard  the  demonetization  of  silver  as  a  temporary  cause.  In  regard  to 
the  India  trade,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak,  but  in  regard  to  the 
general  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  throughout  the  world,  I 
think  it  will  probably  be  maintained.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  will  go 
on  increasing,  but  I  think  the  present  large  production  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Q.  7.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  be 
affected  by  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
•with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments? — A.  I  think  it  would  partially 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  action  of  Germany. 

Q.  8.  If  this  country  were  regarded  as  one  of  greater  commercial  im- 
portance than  Germany,  would  it  not  more  than  counterbalance  the 
effect  of  the  German  action? — A.  If  silver  were  remonetized  and  made 
a  full  legal  tender,  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  coinage,  thus  creating  a 
demand  for  it  exceeding  the  immediate  domestic  supply,  I  should  think 
such  legislation  in  the  United  States  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  present  attitude  of  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  we  should  probably 
be  able  to  take  more  silver  than  she  has  to  spare. 

Q.  9.  Would  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  be  facilitated  more  by 
adopting  the  single  standard  of  gold  or  the  double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  easier  to  resume  with  a  double 
standard,  provided  you  do  not  include  the  principle  of  free  coinage. 

Q.  10.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  a  double  standard,  would 
it  tend  to  confirm  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
Latin  Union,  Austria,  Russia,  Holland,  Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America 
in  their  present  policy  of  employing  silver  as  an  unlimited  legal-tender  ~i — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  confirm  them.  I  cannot  be  sure  about 
it,  of  course,  but  I  think  they  would  be  chiefly  moved  by  other  considera- 
tions. The  Latin  Union  has  never  shaped  its  policy,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
regard  to  the  values  of  metals,  on  account  of  anything  we  have  done,  but 
sometimes  has  gone  directly  contrary.  • 

Q.  11.  If  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany  has  contributed 
chiefly  to  the  decline  in  the  relative  value  of  silver,  would  not  those 
nations  which  possess  the  double  standard,  and  have  maintained  it 
through  all  vicissitudes,  be  still  further  inclined  to  adhere  to  it  if  the 
United  States  should  also  adopt  it?— A.  My  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  the  Latin  Union  would  fight  it  out  on  the 
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line  of  the  arguments  employed  during  all  their  recent  discussions,  and 
I  think  that,  probably,  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
United  States  remonetizing  silver  would  be  to  re-enforce  the  advocates 
of  demonetization,  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  urge  that  they  could 
here  find  a  market  for  silver  if  the  Latin  Union  rejected  it  as  money. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  was  temporarily  arrested  in  Germany  by 
the  lack  of  just  such  a  market.  If,  at  that  time,  the  United  States  had 
fully  reinonetized  silver,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Germany  would  have  gone 
right  on  with  her  demonetization. 

Q.  12.  What  evidence  have  you  that  this  was  the  cause  of  what  you 
call  the  temporary  arrest  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  in.  Germany  ? — 
A.  Information  and  belief.  It  was  the  low  price  of  silver,  or  decline  in 
the  value  of  silver,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  the  United  States  had 
then  remonetized  silver,  the  decline  would  have  been  arrested. 

Q.  13.  Bid  not  the  efforts  of  Germany  to  obtain  gold  very  nearly  pre- 
cipitate a  money  panic  iu  England,  and  was  she  not  obliged  on  that 
account  to  desist  from  her  efforts  to  obtain  more? — A.  I  am  unable  to 
speak  about  that. 

Q.  14.  How  much  silver  did  the  Germans  put  upon  the  English 
market  "I—  A.  I  cannot  now  recollect  the  figures. 

Q.  15,  IIow  much  gold  have  they  drawn  from  the  English  market  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  16.  Is  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  together  with  current 
supplies  from  the  mines,  sufficient  to  maintain  existing  prices  and  com- 
mercial credits,  and  to  permit  of  the  continued  development  of  commerce 
and  industry  without  retardation,  silver  no  longer  being  an  unlimited 
legal  tender  in  Europe  or  America? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  stock  of  gold  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  17.  Upon  what  countries  could  the  European  and  American  world 
draw  for  gold,  other  than  from  one  another  ? — A.  There  is  a  small  sup- 
ply from  Africa  now,  and  possibl3T  it  may  increase.  We  know  nothing 
about  what  there  may  be  in  Asia.  There  is  no  place  from  which  to 
commercially  draw  for  gold  but  Europe  and  America. 

Q.  18.  Then  am  1  to  understand  you  to  say  that,  if  the  one  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  millions  of  silver  in  the  Western  World  were  no  longer 
employed  as  money,  and  there  was  no  place  from  which  to  draw  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  gold,  prices  and  commercial  credits  would  remain  the 
same  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  throwing  out  silver  as  unlimited  legal  tender 
and  throwing  it  out  as  money.  My  answer  to  the  question  supposes  that 
silver  is  retained  in  commerce  as  currency  for  daily  use  as  subsidiary 
coin,  and  that  gold  is  used  in  the  settlement  of  international  ex- 
changes. 

Q.  19.  How  much  silver  is  there  in  the  Western  World  in  the  form  of 
money  or  bullion,  exclusive  of  the  amount  used  for  subsidiary  coinage? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  20.  How  much  silver  money  is  there  in  use  as  unlimited  tender  in 
the  Western  World  ? — A.  I  have  no  other  source  of  information  about 
that  than  the  official  sources  you  have.  I  have  no  estimates  of  my  own. 

Q.  21.  Then  if  you  do  not  know  the  amount  of  silver  money  there  is 
in  use  in  the  western  world,  as  unlimited  legal  tender,  how  can  you 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  effects  of  the  demonetization  of  that 
money  ? — A.  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  accepting  statements  as  to 
the  amount  made  by  other  parties  and  not  on  my  own  knowledge,  and 
on  the  supposition,  ap  I  stated  it  just  now,  that  gold  would  be  chiefly 
necessary  for  the  settlement  of  international  exchange:?,  and  from  my 
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own  observation  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  commerce 
is  carried  on  by  a  system  of  credits  which  does  not  include  actual  ex- 
changes of  specie,  but  which  is  typified-  by  the  clearing-house  in  our 
present  banking  system.  That  system  has  been  very  much  improved 
and  enlarged  of  late  years,  and  it  may  bo  enlarged  still  further  in  tkc 
payment  of  debts. 

Q.  22.  Can  a  greater  superstructure  of  credits  be  raised  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  amount  of  gold  now  existing  consistently  with 
safety? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  gold  is  the  most  im- 
portant substructure  to  credit  at  all.  I  am  not  speaking  of  so  much 
money.  I  am  speaking  of  forms  of  credit  which  are  based  upon  prop- 
erty in  transit  or  commercial  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  property 
and  bills  of  lading.  Everything  that  we  include  in  exchanges  and  bank 
credits  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  the  amount  of  gold  that  there  is, 
or  silver  either. 

Q.  23.  Are  there  any  considerable  stores  of  gold  in  the  world  now 
lying  idle,  and  not  acting  as  the  basis  of  credit  in  commercial  transac- 
tions ? — A.  No,  sir,  aside  from  the  gold  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
things  of  that  kind,  which  is  merely  merchandise,  like  other  property. 

Q.  24.  Is  it  not  improbable  that  there  are  any  large  quantities  of  gold 
unemployed  and  not  serving  as  a  basis  of  credit,  when  the  fact  is  con- 
sidered that  idle  gold  in  the  possession  of  its  owner  is  a  source  of  cost 
and  not  of  profit  ? — A.  Yes  ;  it  is  impossible  in  a  civilized  country. 

Q.  25.  Would  not  silver,  if  used  as  a  full  legal  tender,  be  fully  occu- 
pied for  the  same  reason? — A.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  I  make  a  ics- 
ervation  as  to  India.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  precisely  how 
they  employ  silver  there. 

Q.  26.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  World. — A. 
My  own  impression  is  that  silver  is  not  hoarded  even  in  India. 

Q.  27.  Would  not  the  elimination  of  either  gold  or  silver,  where  both 
are  used  as  a  full  legal  tender,  involve  a  decrease  in  prices  ? — A.  I  think 
it  would  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  but,  in  my  belief,  the  ten- 
dency would  be  very  slight-. 

Q.  28.  If  silver  money  was  demonetized  in  the  Western  World,  would 
it  not  be  true  that,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  thus  thrown  out,  a  de- 
crease in  prices  would  result  ? — A.  In  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  the 
volume  thrown  out  to  the  whole  volume  of  gold  and  silver? 

Q.  29.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  whole  volume  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  to  the  whole  volume  of  agencies  used  for  exchange  in  business. 

Q.  30.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  commercial  credits  were  based 
upon  property.  Do  they  not  have  to  be  settled  in  money  ?  All  balances 
have  to  be  settled  in  money,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  31.  And  in  basing  credits  upon  property,  is  it  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  determine  the  amount  that  can  be  based  on  it,  to  refer  the 
property  to  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  32.  Then  money  effectually  regulates  the  price  of  property  ? — A. 
No,  sir.  You  can  refer  fifty  pieces  of  property  to  the  same  money. 

Q.  33.  Then  am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that,  although  all  the  prop- 
erty is  necessarily  referred  to  the  amount  of  money,  a  part  of  the  money 
may  be  thrown  out  and  all  the  property  referred  to  a  diminished  amount 
of  money  without  diminishing  prices  ? — A.  The  price  of  property  is  not 
directly  varied  with  the  amount  of  money.  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  his- 
tory shows  it  is  not  so,  because  a  vast  increase  of  the  amount  of  money 
consequent  upon  the  first  discovery  and  plunder  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  did  not  affect  the  price  among  the  nations  to  any  such  degree 
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as  the  proportion  of  the  increase.    I  have  always  supposed  that  the 
counteracting  influence  is  found  in  the  volume  of  credits. 

Q.  34.  Did  not  business  also  increase  at  that  time  sufficiently  to  create 
a  demand  for  a  proportionately  greater  amount  of  money! — A.  Un- 
doubtedly business  did  increase,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  35.  Is  it  safe  to  increase  credits  now  indefinitely  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  amount  of  specie  money? — A.  The  form  of  credit  which  con- 
sists in  the  evidences  of  merchandise  can  be  increased,  in  my  opinion, 
indefinitely  without  danger. 

Q.  30.  If  your  theory  that  the  amount  of  money  makes  no  difference 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  credit  that  can  be  sustained  is  correct,  then 
it  does  u6t  make  any  difference  whether  we  have  150  millions  or  1,500 
millions.  Upon  that  theory,  is  it  of  any  consequence  how  much  money 
we  have  before  we  undertake  to  resume  specie  payments  ? — A.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  whether  the  volume  of  specie  currency  in  any  country 
is  sufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  country.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  as 
to  the  quality,  but  not  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  effect.  There  always  is 
that  tendency,  I  think,  for  a  decrease  of  money  to  lower  prices,  and  for 
an  increase  to  raise  them,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  I  don't  think; 
that  prices  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  money,  nor  do  I 
think  they  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  money. 

Q.  37.  But  is  not  the  inevitable  effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
money  an  increase  or  decrease  in  prices  ?  The  system  of  creiiits  seems 
to  have  been  carried  already  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  way 
of  clearing-houses  and  facilities  for  doing  business,  that  any  further 
progress  in  that  direction  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  to  offset 
a  considerable,  and  especially  a  rapid,  decrease  of  money. — A.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  point,  I  should  say  tbat  a  decrease  of  money  has  a  tend- 
ency as  one  element  to  reduce  prices,  but  that  it  may  be  entirely  over- 
slaughed by  other  elements.  It  all  comes  therefore  at  last,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  point  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  gold  now  in  the  world 
as  money  would  be  enough  to  continue  the  business  of  the  world  in 
settling  exchanges. 

Q.  38.  I  believe  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  amount  of  gold  to  lie  idle  in  a  civilized  coi\ntry,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  all  employed  in  sustaining  a  superstructure  of  credit. 
Now,  if  the  volume  of  gold  is  reduced,  would  not  the  superstructure  of 
credit  have  to  be  reduced? — A.  Credit  is  based  upon  other  property 
besides  gold.  The  problem  simply  depends  on  the  aggregate,  including 
gold,  not  on  gold  alone.  Consequently,  if  the  amount  of  one  should  be 
decreased,  and  at  the  same  time  merchandise  in  transit  and  bills  of  lad- 
ing were  increased,  there  will  be  the  same  amount  of  business  carried  on 
on  a  less  amount  of  money.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions  of 
commerce. 

Q.  30.  What  effect  would  doubling  the  money  of  the  world  have  upon 
prices?— A.  To  raise  them. 

Q.  40.  Why? — A.  Because  such  a  great  Change  as  doubling  the  money 
of  the  world  would,  I  think,  have  such  an  effect  upon  prices  that  they 
would  rise. 

Q.  41.  Would  the  prices  also  be  doubled  ? — A.  !No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
they  would.  I  know  the  money  of  the  world  was  trebled  at  one  time, 
and  the  effect  was  to  raise  prices,  but  they  were  not  trebled. 

Q.  42.  You  have  spoken  hitherto  in  regard  to  international  exchanges. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  money  in  the  world 
is  occupied  in  doing  the  internal  business  of  the  people? — A.  I  suppose 
it  is. 

Q.  43.  How  does  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  compare  with  the 
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the  internal  trade? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  much  smaller,  but  I  could  not 
give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  44.  Is  it  more  than  one-fortieth  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  was,  but  do 
not  know  certainly. 

Q.  45.  Would  not  a  decrease  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  world 
render  the  remainder  much  scarcer  and  more  difficult  to  get,  and  increase 
its  value  greatly  for  the  purposes  of  internal  trade? — A.  It  would  have 
that  tendency.  The  relation  of  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
volume  of  internal  trade  and  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  money  used 
in  foreign  exchanges  to  the  amount  used  in  internal  trade,  are  two'differ- 
eut  things. 

Q.  40.  Suppose  there  was  a  sudden  doubling  of  the  world's  money, 
what  would  be  the  rise  of  prices,  in  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  47.  Suppose  the  world's  money  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
half  of  it  destroyed,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  prices  ? — A.  I  have 
no  idea. 

Q.  48.  Would  the  effect  in  both  instances  be  the  same  in  degree ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  doubling  money  would  raise  prices  as  much  as  halving 
money  would  depress  them  ? — A.  No  ;  I  am  very  sure  it  would  not. 

Q.  49.  What  would  be  the  difference  ?  Would  destroying  half  the 
money  in  the  world  cause  a  decline  in  prices  in  a  greater  or  less  ratio 
that  doubling  the  world's  money  would  increase  them  ? — A.  I  think  it 
would  more.  I  think  a  sudden  destruction  of  half  the  money  of  the  world 
would  produce  a  much  greater  derangement  in  proportion. 

Q.  50.  Is  it  not  true  that  where  the  volume  of  money  has  decreased, 
prices  have  fallen  in  fully  as  great  a  ratio? — A.  My  impression  is  that 
it  has  not  been  so.  It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  up  these  things.  In  my 
studies  I  have  found  it  very  complicated,  and  I  could  not  deduce  any 
such  simple  and  direct  proportions  us  your  question  implies.  In  ail 
cases  in  the  past  something  has  occurred  to  counteract  the  proportion 
in  some  cases,  and  in  others  to  entirely  overslaugh  it. 

Q.  51.  Do  you  not  refer  to  cases  of  an  increase  of  money  rather  than 
to  cases  of  a  decrease? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any  very  sudden 
and  enormous  decrease  of  money  within  commercial  times.  There  was 
a  time  when  mining  slacked  up  a  great  deal,  and  the  products  of  the 
mines  were  very  much  decreased,  and  it  is  believed  that  money  wore 
out.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  we  cau  draw  no 
fair  conclusion  from  that. 

Q.  52.  In  answering  my  question  with  reference  to  the  recant  change 
of  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  you  replied  that  it  was  partly 
due  to  the  increased  production  of  silver.  It  is,  of  course,  only  by  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  silver  that  an  increased  production  of  it  could 
have  any  such  effect.  But  unless  there  is  some  direct  relation  between 
the  amount  of  a  money  metal  and  the  prices  of  commodities,  how  can  an 
increase  of  the  amount  of  silver  affect  such  prices,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  how  cau  such  an  increased  amount  affect  the  value  of 
silver  ? — A.  An  increased  production  of  either  metal  does  not  necessarily 
involve  increased  or  decreased  prices.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
question  of  supply  and  demand.  It  might  happen  that  when  you  ob- 
tained an  increased  supply  of  silver,  you  had  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
creased demand  for  it. 

Q.  53.  Suppose  you  had  an  increased  supply  of  silver  with  the  same 
demand,  what  would  be  the  effect? — A.  A  fall  in  the  value  of  silver. 

Q.  54.  That  would  be  a  rise  in  the  silver  prices  of  commodities  f — A. 
If  silver  were  the  measure,  yes. 

Q.  55.  If  that  follows,  would  not  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  havo 
a  like  effect  upon  prices? — A.  If  the  demand  was  exactly  the  same,  yes. 
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Q.  56.  Then  am  I  to  understand  from  your  answers  that,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  equal,  an  increase  of  money  increases  prices,  and  a 
decrease  lowers  prices  ? — A.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  that  is  tho 
effect ;  but  J  keep  saying  that  other  circumstances  may  not  be  equal. 
If  the  demand  for  money  comes  at  a  time  when  money  becomes  scarcer, 
the  matter  will  assume  other  forms,  and  other  things  will  be  taken  up 
for  money  and  used,  such  as  forms  of  credit. 

Q.  57.  What  forms  of  credit  would  be  established  to  take  tbe  place  of 
and  perform  the  functions  of  money  ? — A.  The  same  forms  that  are  now 
performing  the  functions  of  money  would  continue  to  do  so.  The  amount 
of  money  needed  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  trade.  The 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  money  would  only  affect  it,  not  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  reduction  of  the  money,  but  in  the  proportion  of  that  to  the 
whole  aggregate  of  the  means  of  trade. 

Q.  58.  If  the  amount  of  money  in  use  is  1,000  millions,  and  that 
amount  sustains  40,000  millions  of  bank  and  commercial  credits,  could 
the  amount  of  money  be  decreased  one-fifth,  that  is,  200  millions,  without 
requiring  the  superstructure  of  credits  to  be  decreased  in  proportion; 
that  is,  one-fifth  or  8,000  millions? — A.  No,  I  think  not;  because  your 
question  assumes  that  credit  is  based  upon  money,  which  I  do  not  ad- 
mit. I  say  it  is  based  upon  merchandise  as  well  as  upon  money.  I  do 
not  think  the  decrease  in  prices  would  be  one-fifth. 

Q.  59.  The  most  perfect  system  of  credits  and  exchanges  requires  a 
given  money  basis ;  if  this  is  1  per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  effect  if  it 
was  reduced  to  one-half  per  cent.1? — A.  There  would  be  a  decrease  in 
prices,  undoubtedly,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  decrease  one-half. 

Q.  00.  If  the  leading  commercial  nations  should  establish  a  relation 
between  gold  and  silver,  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  two  metals  respectively,  could  any  variation  take  place  in 
such  relation  as  would  affect  injuriously  the  business  of  the  world? — A.. 
Do  you  mean  by  that  to  include  India  ? 

Q.  01.  No. — A.  Then  there  would  be  a  variation.  There  would  be  a 
demand  for  gold  and  silver  for  export  to  the  nations  not  in  that  union. 
As  both  the  metals  are  used  in  the  arts  as  well  as  for  currency,  and  as 
in  my  opinion  silver  is  likely  to  be  most  largely  used  in  manufactures,, 
there  might  be  a  demand  for  silver  for  that  purpose,  which  would  dis- 
turb the  relations  established  merely  on  the  basis  of  production. 

Q.  C2.  What  amount  of  silver  is  used  in  the  arts  ? — A.  It  is  estimated1 
at  about  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  in  the  world.  I  understand  it  is  about  $2,000,000  only  in  England. 

Q.  63.  Suppose  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States  should  estab- 
lish the  same  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  and  make  both  an  un- 
limited legal  tender,  do  you  believe  that  any  change  in  such  relation 
would  be  liable  to  take  place  to  the  injury  of  business? — A.  I  think 
there  would  be  changes  taking  place  in  the  relation,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  it  would  seriously  injure  business  or  not. 

Q.  64.  What  would  cause  such  changes? — A.  Aside  from  the  demands 
for  exportation  to  countries  outside  of  the  supposed  arrangement,  one 
cause  we  know  would  be  the  falling  off' in  the  production  of  either  metal 
and  the  increase  in  the  production  of  the  other,  coupled  with  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  demand  for  the  metal  for  the  purpose  of  manufactures. 

Q.  65.  Would  that  cause  any  variation  in  their  relative  value  if  both 
metals  performed  the  same  functions  as  money  ?  If  there  were  three 
times  as  much  gold  produced  as  silver,  or  three  times  as  much  silver  as 
gold,  at  a  fixed  relation,  why  should  the  causes  you  allude  to  occasion 
any  change  in  their  relative  value  as  money  ?— A.  They  would  not 
change  in  their  value  as  money. 
24  p  s— VOL  II 
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Q.  G6.  Would  it  change  their  value  in  any  other  respect  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  67.  In  what  respect  ? — A.  For  the  demands  of  manufacture  or  for 
exportation. 

Q.  68.  Would  it  not  then  be  an  advantage  to  nations  having  a  double 
standard,  rather  than  a  disadvantage,  if  they  could  exchange  either  gold 
or  silver  at  a  premium,  and  get  for  it  another  metal  that  was  equally 
useful  to  them? — A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  one  of  trade  or  of  international  exchange  as  of  act- 
ual practical  convenience.  In  my  opinion  a  system  of  money  which  re- 
mains stationary  is  much  the  best.  A  system  of  money  consisting  of 
two  metals,  one  of  which  disappears  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
leaves  the  other  in  circulation,  and,  again,  that  disappears,  and  the,  first 
again  comes  into  circulation,  is  a  very  great  inconvenience  and  delete- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  government,  which  had  better  not  try  to 
make  money  out  of  its  coinages. 

Q.  09.  If  a  nation  had  the  single  silver  standard  and  a  demand  for 
silver  sprang  up,  would  not  that  cause  a  change  in  its  value  the  same 
as  if  it  used  the  double  standard? — A.  A  change  in  the  value  of  silver 
would  take  place. 

Q.  70.  Then  you  do  not  prevent  a  change  by  having  a  single  stand- 
ard ? — A.  No,  not  at  all ;  but  you  prevent  a  disappearance  of  your 
money. 

Q.  71.  If  a  nation  has  the  single  silver  standard,  would  not  an  extra 
demand  for  silver  for  use  in  the  arts,  or  fpr  any  other  purpose,  cause 
an  advance  in  the  value  of  silver,  the  same  as  in  a  nation  that  had  the 
double  standard? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  that  is  the  strongest  objection  I  know 
of  to  the  adoption  of  silver. 

Q.  72.  This  objection  seems  equally  strong  to  the  adoption  of  the 
single  gold  standard.  But,  suppose  that  the  Latin  Union  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  establish  a  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  as  near 
to  the  relative  cost  of  production  as  possible,  together  with  free  coinage, 
tiud  should  make  both  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  what  cause  could  pos- 
sibly change  such  relation? — A.  There  could  be  no  change  made  in  the 
money  value. 

Q.  73.  I  mean  in  the  bullion  value,  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  ?— A.  A  falling  off  of  the  supply  or  increase  in  the  demand  for 
either  metal  in  the  arts,  which  is,  I  think,  more  likely  in  respect  to 
silver. 

Q.  74.  Suppose  the  annual  yield  of  gold  is  200  millions  and  silver  50 
millions,  would  the  excess  in  the  production  of  gold  produce  a  varia- 
tion in  the  market-value  of  these  metals  from  the  relation  legally  estab- 
lished ? — A.  What  effect  that  would  have  in  the  long  run  I  do  not  know. 
I  should  not  think  it  would  immediately  cause  any  variation  at  all,  par- 
ticularly if  you  had,  as  undoubtedly  you  would,  in  such  a  case,  fixed  the 
value  not  directly  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production,  but  adjusting 
the  value  to  the  known  wants  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

Q.  75.  In  the  case  I  have  supposed  would  the  excess  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  cause  a  difference  in  the  relation  of  value  fixed  by  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
production  of  $50,000,000  per  annum  of  silver  would  be  adequate  to 
supply  the  demand  of  manufactures,  and  keep  a  sufficient  amouut  of 
silver  money  for  the  convenience  of  trade.  Of  course  the  market  price 
would. not  be  affected  so  long  as  the  silver  in  coinage  could  be  drawn 
upon  without  inconvenience. 

Q.  76.  If,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  occidental  world,  a  fixed  re- 
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lation  between  gold  and  silver,  based  on  the  relative  cost  of  these  met- 
als, were  established  by  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  production  of  gold  should  largely  exceed  the  production 
of  silver,  or  the  production  of-  silver  largely  exceed  the  production  of 
gold,  would  this  excess  in  production  cause  a  change  in  the  relative 
market  value  of  these  metals,  it  being  understood  that  coinage  was  free 
and  both  metals  in  the  form  of  money  were  an  unlimited  legal  tender  ? 
— A.  The  variation  of  market-value  would  be  simply  measured  by  the 
cost  of  collecting  coins  for  manufacturing  and  exporting  purposes. 

Q.  77.  What  would  give  rise  to  such  necessity  for  collecting  coins  of 
either  silver  or  gold  ? — A.  An  increase  of  the  demand  for  manufactures ; 
the  shrinkage  of  production  in  silver  so  that  manufacturers  would  turn 
to  coin  for  their  supplies  rather  than  to  bullion ;  and  a  demand  for  ex- 
port to  outside  countries. 

Q.  78.  Then  at  a  relation  fixed,  the  only  change  that  could  take  place 
would  be  by  reason  of  the  advance  of  one  metal,  and  not  on  account  of 
a  decline  in  the  other  ? — A.  I  ain  not  prepared  to  say  that  would  be  the 
only  variation. 

Q.  79.  Under  what  circumstances  could  a  decline  take  place  in  either 
of  the  metals  ? — A.  All  the  gold,  for  instance,  not  required  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  would  be  coined  if  the  production  was  abundant;  a 
large  amount  of  gold  coin  would  be  added  to  the  currency,  thus  tending 
to  cause,  a  depreciation  of  money  as  a  whole,  and,  also,  in  my  opinion, 
an  increase  in  the  market  value  of  silver.  I  think  the  indirect  effect 
would  be  an  increase  of  the  market  price  of  silver  as  measured  in  gold. 

Q.  80.  For  what  reasons  ? — A.  Because  the  general  depreciation  of 
money  would  make  more  silver  necessary  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  required  before. 

Q.  81.  Would  not  the  same  decrease  in  the  value  of  money  also  make 
more  gold  necessary  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  required  be- 
fore, and  thus  absolutely  counterbalance  any  effect  of  that  kind  upon 
silver  ?— A.  The  effect  on  one  metal  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  effect  on  the  other,  for  those  purposes  for  which,  as  I  have  said, 
either  metal  is  specially  required.  I  speak  now  of  purposes  not  inter- 
changeable. 

Q.  82.  After  such  a  legal  relation  is  once  established,  would  not  any 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  be  due  to  an  advance  in 
the  value  of  one,  and  not  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  other  ? — A.  My 
answer  is,  that  the  change  which  did  take  place  under  just  such  circum- 
stances in  France,  when  both  metals  were  legal  tender,  was  caused  by  a 
decline  in  gold,  and  not  by  a  rise  in  silver. 

Q.  83.  What  was  the  change  to  which  you  refer  ? — A.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  figures ;  but  the  French  were  obliged  to  readjust  their 
coinage. 

Q.  84.  In  what  particular  did  they  readjust  it  ? — A.  By  temporarily 
abandoning  the  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  coins,  and  issuing 
overvalued  ones  as  subsidiary  coinage. 

Q.  85.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  French  government  deprived  any 
one  possessing  silver  bullion  of  the  right  to  have  it  coined  into  pieces  of 
whatever  denomination  might  be  desired  1 — A.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  mean 
that  no  one  would  bring  silver  to  be  coined  while  its  market  value  was 
larger  than  its  legal-tender  coin  value.  This  state  of  things  continued 
until  a  reaction  was  brought  about  by  its  depreciation,  when  great 
amounts  were  brought  in  to  be  coined,  and  the  whole  Latin  Union  was 
obliged  to  restrict  the  coinage. 

Q.  80.  Was  not  silver  worth  more  in  the  market  from  1852  to  1866  than 
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the  legal  relation  of  15  J  to  1  of  gold  1— A.  From  1853  to  1866,  inclusive, 
silver  was  worth  more  than  151  to  1. 

Q.  87.  What  was  the  market  relation  at  that  time? — A.  Ranging  from 
I^i3u3o  to  l^iVff,  an  average,  perhaps,  of  15-ftiV 

y.  88.  What  would  be  the  percentage  of  difference  between  15i3Jk  and 
15-£p0-f — A.  W«r  per  cent. 

Q.  89.  Would  that  more  than  pay  for  the  expenseof  collecting  the  sil- 
ver and  sending  it  to  countries  operating  under  the  silver  standard? — 
A.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  people  to  send  bullion  to  countries 
wanting  silver  instead  of  coin;  it  would  keep  silver  from  being  coined. 

Q.  90.  Did  the  change  to  which  you  refer  correspond  with  any  con- 
temporaneous change  in  the  relative  production  of  the  two  metals  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  actual  production  of  the  two  metals  during  that 
period  can  be  traced  in  its  effect  on  the  market  price. 

Q.  91.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  variation  in  the  relation 
between  gold  and  silver,  established  by  France,  has  not  exceeded  three 
per  cent.  Would  not  this  tend  to  prove  that  the  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive production  of  the  two  metals  did  not  materially  affect  the  legal 
relation  established  by  a  leading  nation  operating  under  the  double 
standard? — A.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period,  from  1816,  En- 
gland has  been  the  controlling  commercial  nation,  and  she  has  had  a 
single  standard. 

Q.  92.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  was  as  1  to  3  ;  in  1849,  after  the  reopening  of  the  Ural  mines, 
it  became  nearly  equal ;  in  1852  it  changed  to  perhaps  4  of  gold  to  1  of 
silver ;  and  then  fell  off,  until  now  it  is  as  3  to  2.  During  this  whole 
period  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  when  but  one  or  two  leading  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  operating  under  the  double  standard,  the  market 
relation  between  gold  and  silver,  notwithstanding  the  great  fluctuations 
in  the  relative  production  of  the  two  metals  to  which  I  have  referred, 
did  not  vary  from  the  legal  relation  more  than  three  per  cent.  Now, 
does  not  this  go  to  show  that  the  changes  in  production  could  not  cause 
any  change  from  the  legal  relation,  say,  of  15 £  to  1,  if  that  relation 
were  adopted  by  any  considerable  number  of  leading  nations  under  the 
double  standard  and  free  coinage'? — A.  A  difference  of  1  per  cent,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  disappearance  of  one  metal  from  the  coinage,  and 
create  a  serious  disarrangement  of  the  coinage. 

Q.  93.  How  can  you  say  that  the  coinage  of  a  country  is  disarranged 
merely  because  one  of  two  metals  is  for  certain  periods  not  brought  to 
the  mint  for  coinage  ? — A.  It  is  not  merely  a  cessation  of  the  coinage 
of  one  metal,  it  is  the  actual  disappearance  of  one  metal  by  melting 
and  exportation,  which  disarranges  it. 

Q.  94.  What  disarrangement  is  there  in  the  exportation  of  coins  of 
one  metal  in  exchange  for  coins  of  the  other  metal,  which  would  an- 
swer the  same  purposes  and  equally  well? — A.  The  exportation  of  coins 
may  be  in  exchange  for  commodities  as  well  as  for  coins  of  the  other 
metal. 

Q.  95.  Would  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  have  any 
tendency  to  cause  an  increase  of  merchandise  importation  into  any 
country? — A.  No;  but  it  would  cause  foreign  exchange  to  be  settled 
by  preference  in  the  metal  undervalued  at  home. 

Q.  96.  Then,  if  the  chief  cause  of  a  change  in  the  relation  is  due  to 
the  demand  for  foreign  exchange,  would  it  not  always  be  equitable,  as 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  to  settle  all  internal  and  domestic  trans- 
actions in  the  metal  which  had  remained  stationary  and  had  undergone 
no  change  except  through  the  general  production  of  the  world?— A.  I 
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cannot  agree  with  you  that  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  metals  are 
necessarily,  or  even  ordinarily,  caused  by  an  advance  in  the  value  of 
one  of  them,  because  the  two  great  changes,  one  in  gold,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  the  present  one  in  silver,  were  both,  in  my  opinion, 
caused  by  a  decline  in  one  of  them. 

Q.  97.  During  the  time  that  gold  was  extensively  mined  in  California 
and  Australia,  and  when  the  production  of  silver  was  very  light,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  substantially  the  decline  in  gold  and  silver  was  about 
equal? — A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  98.  Was  the  variation  great  or  trifling  during  that  great  change  in 
selative  production  ? — A.  I  call  it  serious;  4£  per  cent. 

Q.  99.  Was  that  variation  caused  by  the  decline  in  gold  or  the  ad- 
vance in  silver  ? — A.  I  have  already  stated  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  all 
the  causes  of  such  a  change,  but  I  think  it  was  a  decline  in  gold. 

Q.  100.  If  a  decline  in  either  metal  should  occur  by  reason  of  increased 
production,  would  not  that  decline  be  very  slow,  if  the  mints  were  opeu 
to  free  coinage  and  both  were  an  unlimited  legal  tender?  And  would 
not  such  decline  be  accompanied  by  general  prosperity  ? — A.  In  regard 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  should  say  the  decline  would  be  slow, 
provided  the  free  coinage  were  not  confined  to  one  country,  but  extended 
over  the  civilized  world.  Regarding  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  it 
is  merely  asking  whether  a  time  of  rising  prices  is  a  time  of  prosperity. 

Q.  101.  A  great  advance  in  the  business  of  the  country  and  in  its  in- 
dustry is  a  time  of  prosperity,  is  it  not? — A.  I  consider  it  equally  just 
to  say  that  times  of  falling  prices  are  good  times.  In  times  of  advancing 
prices  people  are  getting  into  debt,  and  in  falling  prices  they  are  paying 
their  debts.  I  think  times  of  falling  prices  are  in  reality  good  times. 

Q.  102.  Do  you  thinly  that  people  were  running  in  debt  from  1849  to 
1865,  and  that  no  advancement  was  made  in  prosperity  throughout  the 
world  ? — A.  From  1849  to  1861  I  consider  prosperous,  but  from  1861  to 
1865  the  opposite.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  was  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold,  as  always  in  a  war  period. 

Q.  103.  Did  that  rise  take  place  in  Germany  alone,  or  did  it  spread 
throughout  the.  world  ? — A.  The  special  rise  I  refer  to  was  confined  to 
Germany. 

Q.  104.  Was  it  caused  by  the  great  indemnity  paid  by  France  to  Ger- 
many ? — A.  Not  necessarily  ;  it  was  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  a 
great  deal  of  actual  labor  from  production  ;  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  war  material,  which  was  intended  to  be  destroyed  and  to 
destroy ;  consequently,  it  was  a  period  of  fictitious  prosperity.  The 
same  is  true,  I  think,  in  .ill  cases  of  rising  prices. 

Q.  105.  Is  the  rise  in  prices,  by  reason  of  the  increased  production  of  the 
metals,  the  same  as  the  rise  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment in  war  times?  Is  it  the  same  in  kind,  though  varying  in  degree? — 
A.  No ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that.  I  do  uo.t  think  it  just  the  same 
in  kind,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  when  prices  have  reached  a  scale  which, 
relative  to  the  metals  employed  in  coinage,  gives  maximum  convenience 
merely  with  regard  to  the  metals  which  people  carry  around  with  them 
to  pay  their  small  debts  with,  a  rise  in  prices  is  not  prosperity,  but  con- 
tains the  element  of  fictitious  prosperity,  and  the  labor  of  mankind 
bestowed  upon  precious  metals,  so  as  to  increase  the  volume  of  circulating 
money  beyond  a  point  of  maximum  convenience,  is  labor  thrown  away. 

Q.  108.  Then  you  regard  the  great  production  of  the  precious  metals 
which  took  place  from  1852  to  1865  as  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit? — 
A.  No.  The  fact  is  shown  conclusively  that  that  amount  of  money  was 
needed  for  the  convenience  of  trade. 
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Q.  107.  Would  doubling  the  money  of  the  world  add  to  the  conveni- 
ence, when  you  might  divide  and  subdivide  it? — A.  You  cannot  do  that 
indefinitely.  We  would  not  wish  our  silver  coins  any  smaller  than  they 
are  now  ;  some  are  too  small  now. 

Q.  108.  Suppose  you  made  them  of  nickel  ? — A.  It  is  a  question  of 
convenience  principally ;  and  as  a  question  of  convenience,  1  do  not 
think  uickel  so  good  for  the  purpose  as  silver. 

Q.  109.  What  effect  does  an  increase  of  money  have  upon  debtor  and 
creditor? — A.  There  is  a  temporary  effect,  which  simply  makes  it  easier 
for  the  debtor  to  pay,  and  injures  the  creditor  to  the  same  extent,  as  it 
operates  against  him. 

Q.  110.'  What  effect  upon  them  does  decreasing  the  volume  of  money 
have  ? — A.  So  far  as  the  effect  on  prices  is  concerned,  it  would  favor  the 
creditor. 

Q.  111.  Which  would  be  better  for  the  business,  commerce,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world,  increasing  or  decreasing  money  ? — A.  I  consider 
both  of  them  evils. 

Q.  112.  Which  would  be  the  greater  evil? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
decide  which.  The  effects  would  probably  be  slow,  as  I  said  before,  as 
to  the  evil  that  would  result  to  one  generation.  Speaking  of  the  whole 
of  society,  I  think  the  best  condition  would  be  a  stationary  relation  of 
money  to  population. 

Q.  113.  Do  you  think  the  evil  effects  of  increasing  or  decreasing 
money  would  be  equal? — A.  I  have  no  scale  to  measure  them.  My 
general  impression  is  that  the  effects  of  a  decrease  of  money,  as  far  sis 
it  could  be  felt  in  prices,  particularly  if  sudden,  would  be  worse  than  of 
an  increase.  That  is,  so  far  as  affected  by  the  aggregate  amount  of 
money  in  the  world;  but  I  do  not  think  this  element  is  a  controlling 
one,  under  our  present  commercial  system,  though  its  tendency  must 
be  more  or  less  felt  even  though  difficult  to  trace. 

Q.  114.  You  speak  of  changes  in  the  market  relation  of  silver  and 
gold.  To  what  market  do  you  refer  ? — A.London.  That  is,  during  the 
modern  period. 

Q.  115.  Is  not  silver  there  a  commodity,  and  has  it  not  been  so  since 
1821  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  116.  Can  any  just  estimate  be  made  of  the  real  value  of  the  two 
money  metals  in  a  country  where  one  of  them  is  demonetized  and  is 
simply  a  commodity  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  to  an  estimate.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring  their  relative 
values  and  knowing  which  metal  advances  or  declines. 

Q.  117.  A  short  time  ago,  in  the  market  of  New  York,  gold  was  1.13 
and  a  traction.  A  week  later  it  was  1.09  and  a  fraction.  Did  gold  de- 
cline or  advance  in  the  New  York  market  at  that  time1? — A.  As  a 
measure  of  the  national  standard  of  legal-tender  money,  gold  de- 
scended. 

Q.  118.  When  it  was  1.09  one  day  and  1.13  a  day  or  two  later,  did  not 
gold  really  advance  in  the  market? — A.  No,  sir.  Every  importer  in 
this  city  put  the  gold  advance  on  his  commodity,  so  that  all  imported 
goods  went  up  paripassu  with  gold.  The  advance  was  measured  in 
greenbacks. 

Q.  119.  Do  changes  in  the  greenback  price  of  gold  affect  immediately 
all  foreign  or  imported  commodities? — A.  In  the  long  run,  they  do. 

Q.  120.  You  say  that  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  money 
does  not  necessarily  cause  a  change  in  prices  in  the  same  proportion, 
but  in  a  very  small  degree.  Were  not  the  people,  therefore,  who  opposed 
the  reissue  of  forty-four  millions  of  legal  tender  Treasury -notes  in  1873, 
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on  the  grounds  of  inflation,  very  unnecessarily  alarmed  f — A.  I  cannot 
answ: T  that.  I  do  not  know  bow  much  they  were  alarmed. 

Q.  121.  An  increase  of  the  legal  tender,  in  your  opinion,  would  not 
necessarily  or  greatly  increase  prices,  but  would  only  be  a  small  element 
in  increasing  them  ? — A.  Certainly,  an  increase  of  legal-tender  money 
is  only  one  element  in  the  causes  which  inflate  prices.  In  view  of  the 
facts  that  legal  tenders  were  issued,  in  such  a  large  amount  as  to  prac- 
tically, with  the  national-bank  notes,  treble  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  that  this  issue  was  made  in  a  very  short  time,  and.  that 
this  currency  could  circulate  only  in  this  country,  so  that  any  surplus 
of  it  could  not  be  unloaded  upon  other  countries,  I  consider  that  case 
to  be  one  by  itself,  and  not  fairly  analogous  to  the  case  of  an  inter- 
changeable international  currency. 

Q.  122.  Suppose  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  had  remained  open  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  with  silver  an  unlimited,  legal  tender,  and 
leaving  out  of  view  any  attempt  to  demonetize  that  metal,  do  you  be- 
lieve there  could  have  been  a  serious  change  in  the  old  relation  between 
gold  and  silver? — A.  I  think  there  would  have  been  a  steady  deprecia- 
tion of  silver,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  action  of  Germany  has 
precipitated.  The  reason  is,  that  England  still  adhered  to  a  single 
standard.  As  long  as  she  was  not  in  such  a  union,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  other  countries  to  maintain  an  unaltered  relative  value. 

Q.  123.  Is  England  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  put  to- 
gether?— A.  1  think,  England  being  a  large  commercial  country,  its 
action  would  have  a  seiious  effect  upon  the  currency  of  the  world  in  any 
event. 

Q.  124.  Suppose  all  the  other  countries  acted  as  one  upon  this  ques- 
tion ? — A.  It  would  not  make  any  difference.  The  fact  that  England 
has  adopted  and  adhered  to  the  single  gold  standard,  and  the  other 
fact  that  India  practically  has  a  single  silver  standard,  would  perpet- 
ually act  as  disturbing  forces. 

Q.  125.  If  a  country  equal  in  importance  to  England — the  United 
States,  for  instance — should  adopt  the  single  silver  standard,  would  it 
not  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
England  did  when  she  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  ? — A.  It  is 
quite  possible.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  exactly  the  same,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  question  whether  we  would  not  do  well  to  adopt  the  single 
silver'standard.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  metals  as  money  might  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  part  of  the  world  and  of  the  silver 
standard  by  another  part.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  the  best ;  but  it  at 
least  presents  a  different  proposition,  and,  I  think,  a  less  objectionable 
one  than  the  attempt  to  maintain  in  any  country  a  double  standard. 

Q.  12G.  Erance  has  had  a  double  standard  since  1803.  Do  you  think 
that  her  industries  or  trade  have  suffered  any  injury  from  it  ? — A.  No  ; 
I  should  not  be  competent  to  prove  that.  But  1  do  find  in  her  history 
abundant  proof  that  her  statesmen  and  economists  have  been  much  dis- 
satisfied with  her  coinage-laws. 

Q.  127.  What  statesmen  do  you  refer  to? — A.  Michel  Chevalier  and 
others. 

Q.  128.  Did  not  Michel  Chevalier,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  an 
elaborate  work,  advise  the  demonetization  of  gold  in  France  ? — A.  It  is 
quite  possible;  but  you  will  find  his  last  verdict  on  the  subject,  which 
ought  to  be  his  best,  in  the  "  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  April. 

Q.  129.  If  the  leading  statesmen,  or  a  great  majority  of  them,  in  France 
were  in  favor  of  a  single  gold  standard,  would  their  influence  upon  French 
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legislation  induce  that  country  to  abandon  the  double  standard? — A.  I 
think  there  is  always  such  a  large  business  and  commercial  interest 
against  any  change  at  all,  that  it  very  likely  would  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  leading  statesmen. 

Q.  130.  If  the  United  States  should  re-establish  the  silver  dollar  of 
412J  grains,  with  free  coinage,  and  make  it  an  unlimited  legal  tender, 
what  bad  result  would  follow  to  this  country  from  it? — A.  We  would 
lose  all  our  gold,  to  begin  with. 

Q.  131.  What  harm  would  result  from  that? — A.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  exactly.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  evil  to  have  a  currency  fluctuate 
in  that  way,  and  to  have  first  one  metal  disappearing  and  then  the  other. 
The  tendency  of  such  changes  is  perpetual  depreciation. 

Q.  132.  Money  being  simply  a  tool  of  exchange,  if  one  kind  of  it  dis- 
appears, it  is  because  it  has  been  exchanged  for  something  else  by  the 
persons  possessing  it.  Is  it  likely  that  the  possessors  of  it  would'  part 
with  it  unless  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  do  so? — A.  The  immediate 
advantage  to  the  person  might  lead  to  the  act  when  it  was  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country. 

Q.  133.  If  the  silver  dollar  disappeared  and  another  dollar  that  an- 
swered the  same  purpose  took  its  place,  would  any  injury  to  the  country 
follow  ? — A.  First,  it  might  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  silver  dollar, 
if  it  were  not  silver.  Second,  the  equivalent  received  for  the  dollar 
going  out  might  not  be  money  at  all,  but  only  a  commodity. 

Q.  134.  Did  the  disappearance  or  partial  disappearance  of  silver  from 
France,  during  the  time  gold  was  so  largely  produced  in  California  and 
Australia,  cause  an  increased  importation  of  commodities  into  that 
country  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  no  such  increased  importation  of  com- 
modities in  the  case  of  France.  I  suppose  the  natural  and  ordinary 
fact  to  be,  in  the  case  of  double-standard  countries  exporting  either 
metal,  that  they  import  the  other  metal  in  exchange  for  it. 

Q.  135.  Would  any  harm  result  from  that? — A.  I  cannot  say  that 
harm  would  be  inevitable.  I  think  possibly  it  might  produce  great  in- 
convenience to  have  a  part  of  your  currency  disappear.  I  think  the 
whole  question  to  be,  not  so  much  one  of  exchanges  and  trade,  as  of 
practically  and  efficiently  maintaining  a  metal  coinage. 

Q.  136.  If  gold  and  silver  were  a  legal  tender  for  all  purposes  at  a 
relation  fixed  by  law,  what  harm  could  result  from  exchanging  one  metal 
for  the  other  if  you  made  provision  for  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  to 
meet  the  case  when  the  metal  drained  off  to  foreign  countries  happened 
to  be  silver?  Was  not  the  entire  difficulty  of  the  draining  away  of 
silver  successfully  met  and  overcome  in  that  way  in  this  country  in 
1853? — A.  1  hold  it  to  be,  on  general  principles,  an  evil  and  a  nuisance 
to  have  one  part  of  a  metallic  coinage  subject  to  disappearance. 

Q.  137.  If  gold  and  silver  were  equally  a  legal  tender,  in  what  way 
could  the  disappearance  of  the  one  or  the  other  become  a  nuisance  ? — 
A.  In  case  the  metal  which  disappeared  was  gold,  it  would  be  a  great 
nuisance  to  handle  so  much  weight.  With  a  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains 
as  a  legal  tender,  you  would  have  to  handle  15£  times  as  much  weight. 

Q.  138.  Would  not  silver  be  held  in  reserve  in  the  banks  under  the 
present  system  of  banking,  and  also  be  deposited  in  the  subtreasuries 
of  the  country  and  receipts  used  in  its  stead,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  handling  the  silver  ? — A.  As  a  matter  of  course,  everything  that 
could  be  done  in  this  respect  would  be  done. 

Q.  139.  Then  that  inconvenience  would  be  obviated  ? — A.  To  that  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  140.  Do  you  know  the  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  respec- 
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lively  in  the  TTuited  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  what  it  was  up  to 
the  end  of  1875.  . 

Q.  141.  Have  yon  had  occasion  to  compare  your  statistics  with  those 
of  the  Diiector  of  the  Mint,  those  furnished  by  Professor  Elliott,  and 
with  those  furnished  by  other  statisticians  abroad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  142.  Did  you  find  much  variation  in  the  estimates'? — A.  I  do  not 
find  much  variation,  except  in  regard  to  some  that  have  been  made  by 
express  companies  in  times  past,  and  some  made  on  the  basis  of  export 
returns.  Most  of  the  estimates  are  larger  than  mine,  but  are  merely 
sanguine  estimates  from  newspapers,  and  some  are  smaller  than  mine, 
and  they  are  usually  based  upon  export  and  mint  reports,  and  these 
alone  are  not  complete  as  sources  of  information.  My  own  statistics  are 
nothing  more  than  careful  estimates.  My  authorities  are  in  the  first 
place  the  published  reports  of  companies  where  such  are  attainable,  for 
the  periods  of  calendar  years.  Second,  the  express  shipments  of  Wells, 
Fargo  and  Co.,  and  the  shipments  of  private  bankers  and  individuals, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained.  Third,  the  estimates  and  declara- 
tions of  leading  citizens  in  the  mining  districts  ;  checked  and  compared 
so  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  tendency  of  citizens,  of  course,  is  always 
to  make  sanguine  estimates,  and  I  generally  cut  them  down. 

Q.  143.  Have  you  had  occasion,  in  your  official  capacity,  to  notice 
particularly  the  formation,  working,  and  management  of  the  different 
companies  working  the  Coin  stock  lodes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  144.  Take  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Ophir,  Mexican,  California,  Consol- 
idated Virginia,  Gould  and  Curry,  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross,  Chollar, 
Bullion,  Exchequer,  Imperial,  Empire,  Confidence,  Yellow  Jacket,  Ken- 
tuck,  Crown  Point,  and  Belcher.  Are  not  the  mines  I  have  mentioned 
those  which  yield  the  chief  portion  of  the  products  of  the  Comstock 
lode  ?  —A.  Certainly. 

Q.  145.  I  have  mentioned  all,  have  I  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  prin- 
cipal producing  mines. 

Q.  146.  From  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode  until  to-day  ? — A. 
The  mines  named  cover  those  which  have  produced  in  the  Comstock 
lode,  from  its  discovery  until  to  day. 

Q.  147.  State,  if  you  know,  whether  the  management  of  the  different 
corporations  named  has  been  marked  by  efficiency  and  correctness  in 
the  keeping  of  their  accounts.— A.  I  know  of  no  mining  corporations 
in  this  country  that  have  been  more  carefully  managed,  as  regards  the 
keeping  of  analyzed  accounts,  so  that  every  item  of  expenditure  can 
be  traced,  and  every  item  of  revenue  accounted  for. 

Q.  148.  And  do  they  not  show  all  the  bullion  extracted  f— A.  With 
the  exception  of  such  bullion  as.  comes  from  little  outside  claims,  the 
bullion  extracted  from  the  mines  you  have  named,  I  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  is  all  reported  in  their  official  reports;  and  that  nothing 
there  reported  as  being  extracted  was  not  so  extracted. 

Q.  149.  Are  not  the  books  of  the  companies  named  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  stockholders,  and  are  not  the  stockholders  quite  as  vigil- 
ant in  regard  to  their  operations  as  are  stockholders  of  banks  and  other 
corporations  in  this  section  of  the  country  ? — A.  I  have  never  known 
here,  corporations  whose  stockholders  were  half  as  vigilant  as  those  of 
these  companies  are  continually. 

Q.  150.  Have  not  the  stockholders  the  right,  by  law,  at  any  time  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  companies? — A.  1  am  so  informed. 

Q.  151.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  stock- 
holders that  the  reports  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  did  not  show 
the  entire  production  of  bullion,  and  the  entire  expenditure  in  such  pro- 
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duction  ? — A.  As  far  as  the  actual  business  of  the  mines  was  concerned, 
I  have  never  beard  any  such  complaint.  The  only  point  about  which  I 
have  heard  complaints  was  that  when  new  discoveries  were  made  some 
thought  that  favored  speculators  knew  it  before  anyone  else,  but  specu- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  mines  and  their  future  is  one  thing,  and  the 
annual  reports  of  the  business  transactions  is  another.  The  system  of 
accounts,  checks,  and  balances  of  the  Comstock  mines  is  very  complete 
and  very  creditable. 

Q.  152.  Do  you  know  of  any  discovery  having  been  made  in  the  United 
States  that  bears  any  resemblance  in  its  conformation  and  peculiarities 
to  the  Comstock  lode? — A.  There  is  nothing  that  compares  with  it,  as 
to  extent.  There  are  some  small  veins  in  which  analogies  may  be  traced, 
as  to  mere  chemical  and  mineralogical  effects,  but  they  are  on  a  small 
scale.  The  Corastock  stands  alone. 

Q.  153.  In  your  researches  in  the  history  of  mining,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  lodes  of  the  extent  and  peculiarities  of  the  Comstock  have  rarely 
been  found  in  the  world? — A.  1  think  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  Comstock  has  no  match.  There  have  been  mines  that  have  produced 
immensely;  for  instance,  the  Potosi,  the  Cerro  del  Pasco,  and  the  Veta 
Mad  re;  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  mine  ever  discovered 
that  has  produced  like  the  Comstock.  In  speaking  of  the  Potosi  mine, 
I  understand  that  they  are  a  cluster  of  mines,  extending  over  a  great 
many  miles  in  length. 

Q.  154.  Was  not  the  production  of  the  Potosi,  and  the  other  mines 
you  have  mentioned,  extended  over  a  large  number  of  years,  nearly  a 
century? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so.  I  do  not  think  the  Comstock  has  any 
match. 

Q.  155.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  the  different  chimneys  of  ore 
in  the  Comstock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  156.  When  these  different  chimneys  have  occurred  in  the  Comstock 
lode,  have  they  shown  the  irregular  formation  that  is  found  in  different 
kinds  of  mines  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere? — A.  They  show  the  s,ame  ir- 
regular formation,  only  the  irregularity  is  multiplied  by  the  size  of  the 
mine.  That  is,  those  things  which  in  a,  little  mine  are  irregularities,  for 
instance,  where  you  find  a  bunch  of  ore  and  then  quartz,  become  magni- 
fied in  the  Comstock  mines  to  a  great  scale,  and  you  have  great  bunches 
of  ore  and  great  spaces  without  ore. 

Q.  157.  What  vertical  depth  have  any  of  the  chimneys  or  single  ore- 
shoots  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  attained  ? — A.  I  could  not 
Answer  from  memory. 

Q.  158.  I  do  not  mean  the  depth  from  the  surface ;  I  mean  the  height 
of  the  chimney  ?— A.  About  500  feet. 

Q.  159.  The  average  vertical  height  of  the  different  chimneys  out  of 
•which  all  the  ore  has  been  taken  has  not  been  more  than  500  feet  ? — A. 
I  certainly  think  not. 

Q.  160.  Do  you  not  believe,  that  in  the  future  explorations  of  the 
Comstock  the  peculiarities  of  the  discoveries  made  will  be  repeated, 
that  is  to  say  that,  as  the  large  bodies  of  ore,  or  ore-shoots,  have  been 
found  to  run  out  at  the  depth  of  500  to  600  feet  in  the  cases  of  the  10  or 
more  ore-bodies  already  tested,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  same  thing  will  happen  hereafter? — A.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  indication,  that  would  be  a  probable  conclusion,  although  it  would 
not  be  positive. 

Q.  161.  The  Crown  Point  and  Belcher,  for  example,  were  discovered 
at  about  the  same  level,  the  1,000  feet  level,  at  which  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  and  California  were  found,  and  substantially  gave  out  at  the 
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1,500  feet  level.  Would  not  the  analogy  of  the  two  cases  tend  to  indi- 
cate at  what  level  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  out  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  parallel  of  that  kind 
is  worth  much.  There  may  be  a  change  in  the  barren  matter  of  the 
vein,  which  may  portend  a  change  in  the  nature  as  well  as  in  the  distri- 
bution of  ores.  When  you  strike  new  bodies,  instead  of  finding  a  wide 
distribution  of  ore,  you  may  unexpectedly  strike  much  richer  ore  than 
you  have  been  having.  Still,  we  have  some  right  to  assume,  from  the 
past  history  of  the  vein,  that  it  will  goon  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore. 

Q.  162.  Does  not  this  past  history  of  the  vein  justify  the  belief  that  new 
chimneys  of  ore  discovered  at  still  greater  depths  will  run  out  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  ? — A.  Certainly  it  does.  The  mines  in  some  cases  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  depth  equal  or  superior  to  anything  we  have  had 
in  metal-mining.  There  are  only  one  or  two  silver  mines  elsewhere  that 
go  down  2,000  feet.  It  may  be,  we  shall  reach  a  depth,  where,  as  some 
wildly  prophesy,  it  turns  to  solid  silver,  but  at  present  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate of  that  theory.  Nevertheless  we  are  approaching  a  depth  which 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  tested  before.  They  are  quite  as  likely  to 
turn  barren  as  to  turn  rich.  Many  of  the  deepest  mines  have  left  off 
poor  instead  of  rich. 

Q.  163.  Do  ores  deteriorate  in  quality  as  the  depth  of  a  mine  increases? 
— A.  My  observation  is  that  the  thing  is  a  mere  alternation,  and  that 
by  going  on  down  through  the  inferior  part,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
ores  have  begun  improving  again. 

Q.  164.  What  are  the  deepest  mines  in  the  world  now  ? — A.  I  cannot 
tell ;  I  think  the  deepest  is  3,600  feet,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  165.  Is  that  in  Europe  ? — A.  In  Bohemia ;  it  is  shut  up  now. 

Q.  166.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  mines  in  Mexico  which 
attained  great  depth  were  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the 
ore? — A.  I  should  not  say  it  was  because  of  the  increasing  poverty  of 
the  ore,  but  because  the  ore  could  not  bear  the  increased  expense  of 
mining  at  very  great  depths. 

Q.  167.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  Corn- 
stock  H — A.  I  cannot  keep  all  these  things  in  my  iniud.  I  suppose  they 
are  between  1,500  and  2,000  feet. 

Q.  168.  Are  there  not  several  mines  considerably  more  than  2,000  feet 
in  depth  ?  The  Savage  and  the  Imperial  ? — A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  169.  Is  it  not  a  general  fact  in  the  history  of  mining  that  very  rich 
ores,  such  as  we  see  specimens  of  in  cabinets  and  at  exhibitions,  are 
ores  from  very  narrow  veins? — A.  They  are  very  apt  to  be;  but  then 
most  veins  are  narrow;  that  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
richness  of  the  ore. 

Q.  170.  I  mean  ores  of  $300  or  $400  per  ton  ?— A.  They  are  generally 
in  narrow  veins. 

Q.  171.  Is  it  not  difficult  to  work  a  small  or  narrow  vein  ;  and  would 
not  production  from  it  be  necessarily  slow  I — A.  Yes,  if  the  vein  is  small 
in  both  directions ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  not  only  narrow,  but  short. 
If  you  had  a  narrow  vein  that  was  also  long,  then  you  could  put  more 
shafts  down ;  but  in  proportion  to  a  large  vein,  it  takes  so  much  longer 
time. 

<qj.  172.  The  world  cannot  look  for  a  great  increase  of  metal  from  nar- 
row veins,  because  of  the  slowness  of  production  ? — A.  No,  sir,  it  can- 
not. If  the  world  should  absolutely  agree  to  stop  all  other  business  and 
go  to  work  and  sink  shafts,  then  there  might  be  a  constant  increase  j 
but  that  is  not  to  be -expected. 

Q.  173.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  world  can  obtain  any  very  large 
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amount  of  silver  from  the  rich  $200  or  $300  per  ton  veins  in  a  given 
time?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  narrow  veins  are  nearly  always  short  as  well 
as  narrow  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  174.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  where  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  m  Mexico 
exist,  together  with  other  evidences  of  a  once  large  population,  it  is 
always  in  regions  where  large  veins  and  low-grade  ores  abound  ? — A.  I 
do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  Mexican  mines,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  general  fact  that  not  only  the  great  bulk  of  silver  production,  but  also 
the  most  profitable  business  in  the  production  of  silver,  are  based  on 
the  mining  of  low-grade  ores,  the  expenses  attached  to  the  mining  of 
high-grade  ores  being  so  much  larger,  for  reasons  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  high-grade  ores  are  reduced  in  any 
district  is  not  a  proof  that  the  ores  of  that  district  are  all  as  rich  as  in- 
dicated, but  that  the  expenses  of  that  district  are  so  great  that  the  low- 
grade  ores  have  to  be  thrown  away. 

Then  the  high-grade  ores,  when  they  are  reduced,  have  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  extraction  of  a  quantity  of  low-ffrade  ore,  which  is 
never  utilized,  and  hence  those  districts  in  which  business  can  be  eco- 
nomically conducted,  or  which  contain  deposits  of  large  dimensions, 
and  are  favored  with  such  topographical  advantages  that  the  low-grade 
ores  can  be  both  mined  and  reduced,  are  the  districts  which  contribute 
most  to  the  silver  production.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  part  of  the  silver  production  of  the  world  is  derived, 
not  from  silver  ores,  but  from  argentiferous  lead-ores,  and  that  those, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  not  what  would  be  called  rich,  but  contain  small 
and  variable  percentages  of  silver,  which  must  be  extracted  by  careful 
processes.  As  to  the  reduction  of  high-grade  ores,  when  they  contain 
antimony  and  sulphur  and  base  metals,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  must 
undergo  a  preliminary  roasting  before  they  can  be  amalgamated. 

If  they  contain  too  much  lead  for  amalgamation,  then  they  must  be 
smelted;  an  operation  that  is,  in  almost  all  silver  mining  countries,  one 
of  considerable  expense.  The  silver-bearing  countries,  in  North  and 
South  America  at  least,  are  usually  scantily  supplied  with  fuel  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines.  Narrow  veins  not  only  involve  greatly  increased 
cost  of  extraction,  but  the  rate  of  production  can  never  be  as  high  as 
in  wider  veins,  no  matter  how  much  energy  or  capital  are  expended,  be- 
cause, each  level  of  a  narrow  vein  being  exhausted,  a  new  level  cannot  be 
opened  until  the  shaft  or  other  opening  has  penetrated  the  rock  to  the 
required  depth. 

Q.  175.  Has  the  larger  proportion  of  gold  been  produced  from  alluvial 
washings  or  frou^  lodes  ? — A.  From  alluvial  washings. 

Q.  176.  How  many  gold  mines  do  you  know  of  in  the  United  States 
in  lodes  that  are  paying  expenses! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  number. 
There  are  a  great  many  little  ones  paying  expenses. 

Q.  177.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  ? — A.  Many  are  idle ;  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  those  actively  worked  do  pay  expenses. 

Q.  178.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  yield  of  gold  is  decreasing  in  this 
country? — A.  The  yield  of  gold  from  alluvial  washings  is  decreasing; 
the  yield  of  gold  from  quartz,  I  think,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  has 
remained  about  stationary.  The  yield  from  deep  gravels  is  increasing. 

Q.  179.  Is  not  the  yield  throughout  the  world  decreasing  year  by  year 
now? — A.  I  think  the  decrease  has  been  very  nearly  arrested  ;  I  think 
the  production  is  now  about  stationary.  I  think  the  development  of 
gold  in  quartz  will  counteract  the  falling  off  in  the  placers,  and  deep 
gravel  is  going  to  be  very  productive  for  twenty-five  years  to  come. 

Q.  180.  When  the  deep  gravels'  shall  have  been  sluiced  away,  what 
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countries  of  the  world  may  we  look  to  to  keep  up  the  production  of  gold 
and  satisfy  the  demand  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  will  undoubtedly 
always  continue  to  be  a  production. 

Q.  181.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  there  has 
been  a  restless  and  ceaseless  exploration  for  gold  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  World  ? — A.  Yes,  but  not  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Q.  182.  The  world,  then,  at  some  period  will  have  to  look  to  those 
countries  for  its  supply  of  gold  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  the  production 
in  other  countries  will  cease.  I  do  not  believe  the  production  of  the 
California  mines  will  fall  below  $20,000,000  for  many  and  many  a  year. 

Q.  183.  As  gold  is  obtained  chiefly  in  all  countries  from  surface- gravels, 
would  you  not  regard  its  supply  as  less  permanent  than  that  of  silver  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special  difference  between  them. 
The  gold-bearing  lodes  are  just  as  good  as  the  silver-bearing  lodes,  tak- 
ing them  as  they  run  and  leaving  the  Comstock  out. 

Q.  184.  Are  not  the  known  fields,  where  silver  can  be  produced  much 
greater  tbanthe  known  fields  where  gold  is  produced? — A.  Yes;  the 
mines  that  produce  silver  are  more  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
duce it  more  extensively. 

Q.  185.  From  your  knowledge  of  mining,  do  you  believe  silver  can  be 
produced  in  the  next  fifty  years  to  any  considerable  degree  cheaper  than 
during  the  last  fifty  years? — A.  No;  not  measuring  cost  and  labor,  and 
in  the  absence  of  possible  new  inventions  greatly  cheapening  metalurgi- 
cal  operations. 

Q.  18G.  Apartfrom  the  action  of  governments  and  consideringthe  prob- 
abilities of  production  alone,  ought  not  the  value  of  silver  to  be  as  stable 
and  permanent  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? — A.  Setting 
aside  the  effects  of  the  present  extraordinary  bonanzas  of  the  Comstock. 
— which  in  my  opinion  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  normal  element  in  the 
problem,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  will  be  exhausted  in  a 
few  months  or  years,  though  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  soon — I 
should  certainly  think  so. 


NOVEMBER  14, 1876. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  m. 
Present,  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  lion.  George  Willard,  and 
Hon.  William  L.  Groesbeck. 

» 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  jr!,  examined. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  I.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence? — Answer. 
Merchant,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  2.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  First,  to  the  increased  production  of 
silver,  and  the  lessened  cost  of  producing  it.  Second,  to  the  adoption 
by  Germany  of  the  gold  standard,  throwing  a  large  amount  of  silver 
upon  the  market,  while  at  the  same  time  India  is  taking  less  than  her 
usual  supply. 

Q.  3.  Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent  ? — A.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  what  the  future  product  of  gold  and  silver  may  be, 
but  I  think  it  probable  that  sooner  or  later  the  present  extraordinarily 
rich  silver  mines  may  become  exhausted  and  the  silver  product  again 
decline.  The  supply  from  Germany  is  of  course  temporary,  and  whea 
once  the  present  German  stock  becomes  distributed  among  the  silver- 
using  countries  of  the  world,  that  disturbing  influence  will  cease.  In 
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regard  to  India,  I  think  a  revival  of  business  in  that  country  will  again 
call  for  the  import  of  silver  and  cause  an  improvement  in  the  price. 

Q.  4.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  between  silver  and 
gold  be  affected  by  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  resumption  of  specie  payments  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  effort 
to  remonetize  silver  in  the  United  States  upon  the  old  basis  of  16  to  1 
would  inevitably  result  in  driving  every  dollar  of  gold  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  practically  give  us  a  silver  standard.  At  the  present  market 
price  of  the  two  metals  there  would  be  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  in  send- 
ing silver  here  from  Europe  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  supposing  both 
to  be  at  par.  One  per  cent,  would  be  the  cost  of  making  the  transfer, 
and  less  than  .1  per  cent,  would  be  a  satisfactory  profit  to  bankers  for 
the  exchange.  Making  a  market  for  silver  in  this  country  would  have 
some  effect  in  raising  the  price,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
opening  this  country  to  silver  might  make  a  demand  for  one  or 
two  hundred  millions  we  should  have  the  world's  supply  competing 
for  our  market,  so  that  the  permanent  effect  upon  the  market  price 
of  silver  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  great.  The  proposed 
issue  of  silver  would  cause  a  higher  price  for  gold,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  in  presence  of  such  a  demand  for  gold 
as  would  arise  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  two  metals  circulate 
together  at  an  arbitrary  valuation,  to  prevent  an  immediate  rise  of 
8  or  10  per  cent,  in  price  of  gold.  There  is  another  even  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  question,  the  effect  upon  public  credit  of  the 
legalization  of  silver.  Now,  although  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
nre  made  payable  in  "coin,"  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  when  we  issued 
our  promise  we  meant,  and  the  public  creditors  understood  us  to  mean, 
gold  coin.  No  silver  of  any  moment  had  been  in  circulatioa  in  this 
country  for  twenty  years,  and  as  silver  was  then  relatively  dearer  than 
gold,  there  was  no  motive  to  make  the  bonds  payable  in  silver,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  if  silver  had  continued  the  dearer  metal,  the  claim 
to  pay  our  bonds  in  silver  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  essence 
of  a  contract  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  making  it,  and  that  intention 
cannot  now  be  disputed;  it  was  that  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
United  States  bonds  should  be  paid  in  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard 
value.  To  take  advantage  of  the  present  relative  depreciation  of  silver 
(perhaps  only  temporary)' to  pay  in  coin  of  less  value  than  promised, 
would  be  a  national  disgrace  and  would  have  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage that  it  would  not  pay.  The  nation,  States,  cities,  and  individuals 
are,  and  for  a  long  time  will  be,  large  borrowers,  and  to  borrow  advan- 
tageously we  must  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  spirit  of  our  engagements. 
I  believe  the  doubt  thrown  upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  by  the 
claim  made  in  1867  that  the  five-twenty  bonds  might  be  paid  in  cur- 
rency, cost  the  nation  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  by  delaying  the 
period  of  refunding  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  compelling  us  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money  that  we  might  have 
had  at  5  or  4  per  cent,  if  we  had  not  threatened  repudiation.  If 
Congress  should  make  silver  legal  tender  for  interest  and  principal  of 
the  public  debt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  European  holders  of  our 
securities  would  consider  it,  and  justly,  a  gross  breach  of  faith  on  our 
part,  and  not  only  be  unwilling  to  take  more  of  our  bonds,  but,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  panic  lately  prevailing  in  London  relative  to  the 
future  value  of  silver,  would  return  to  us  large  amounts  of  our  secu- 
rities now  held  abroad.  Capital  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  in  this 
country  to  enable  the  government  to  borrow  here  at  the  rates  of  interest 
at  which  its  bonds  have  lately  been  negotiated,  and  it  is  only  the 
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absorption  of  the  larger  part  of  onr  floating  government  securities  by 
Europe  that  has  carried  the  rates  of  interest  upon  them  so  low.  If 
government  is  thrown  back  upon  this  market  for  its  loans  it  must  pay 
more  than  4£  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  5.  Which  standard  is  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments — the  single  standard  of  gold,  or  the  double  standard  of 
gold  and  silver? — A.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to  resume  specie 
payments  in  this  country,  either  in  gold  or  in  gold  and  silver,  without  a 
very  serious  contraction  of  the  paper  circulation.  With  the  permission 
of  the  commission  1  will  state  very  briefly  the  laws  which  I  believe  gov- 
ern the  movement  of  money  and  currency  throughout  the  world.  Let 
us  suppose  that  there  was  no  other  money  than  gold  and  sUver  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  evident  that  this  would  distribute  itself  among  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  each  as  determined 
by  population,  wealth,  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  &c.  When- 
ever any  nation  had  more  than  its  proper  proportion  of  the  money  of 
the  world,  it  would  necessarily  make  money  relatively  cheaper  in  that 
country  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  attracting  thither  the  various 
commodities  which  wsre  objects  of  desire,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  sur- 
plus gold  and  silver,  which  would  flow  out  of  that  country  to  find  its 
resting-place  only  in  the  country  that  should  have  less  than  its  proper 
share.  In  other  words,  an  abundance  of  money  in  one  nation  will  cause 
a  rise  of  prices  there  sufficient  to  increase  the  import  of  merchandise  to 
a  point  that  will  turn  the  exchanges  against  that  country  and  cause 
the  export  of  ifs  precious  metals.  This  export  cannot  go  to  any  very 
great  extent  without  making  merchandise  more  plenty  than  money,  thus 
causing  lower  prices  and  checking  the  outflow  of  gold.  The  trade  of 
the  world  is  essentially  barter,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  coin  over  the 
globe  is  merely  for  the  settlement  of  international  balances,  and  of  very 
small  amount  in  comparison  with  the  vast  aggregate  of  the  merchan- 
dise movement.  Thus,  while  the  annual  imports  and  exports  of  Great 
Britain  amount  to  about  $3,000,000,000,  the  difference  in  any  one  year 
between  the  imports  and  exports  of  coin  into  or  out  of  Great  Britain 
seldom  amounts  to  $30,000,000,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  normal  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  of 
money  belonging  to  the  United  States  to  be  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  that  the  nation  should  issue  either  directly  or  through  the 
intervention  of  banks,  one  hundred  millions  of  paper  currency  to  circu- 
late as  money.  Obviously  the  infusion  of  this  amount  into  the  circula- 
tion would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  addition  of  so  much  metallic 
money,  and  by  a  rise  in  prices  would  induce  large  imports,  until  the 
foreign  exchanges  had  turned  heavily  against  the  United  States  and 
the  gold  and  silver  (as  the  paper  money  could  not  be  exported)  would 
rapidly  flow  out  of  the  country  until,  perhaps  with  some  break  in  the 
movement,  the  amount  remaining  in  the  country  including  the  paper 
money  would  be  reduced  to  our  proper  proportion  of  the  world's  supply. 
The  result  would  be  that  we  should  have  added  one  hundred  millions 
of  paper  to  the  circulation,  and  expelled  one  hundred  millions  of  gold 
from  it.  By  repeating  this  process  six  times  every  dollar  of  gold  would 
be  driven  from  the  circulation  and  the  country  would  be  compelled  to 
suspend  payment  of  the  bills  in  specie.  If  the  issue  of  paper  should 
continue  the  currency  would  still  further  depreciate  as  shown  by  a  rise 
in  prices  in  merchandise  and  a  premium  upon  gold. 

Now  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  position  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  By  large  issues  of  paper  we  have  driven  gold  from  the 
country,  and  one  question  which  you  have  to  consider,  as  I  understand, 
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is  the  best  means  of  returning  to  that  normal  condition  which  shall 
place  our  currency  in  accord  with  the  money  of  the  civilized  world  by 
making  it  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
there  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  in  which  this  cau  be  done,  and 
that  is  by  retracing  our  steps  and  withdrawing  the  excess  of  paper  un- 
til there  shall  be  no  difference  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  between 
the  value  of  the  paper  and  that  of  the  gold.  If  it  be  said  that  we  have 
no  excess  of  currency  in  the  United  States,  I  reply  that  we  have  an 
infallible  test  in  the  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  which  have  set 
steadily  against  this  country  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
in  1802. 

Gold  has  come  to  us  at  various  times  under  exceptional  conditions 
during  that  period,  but  at  no  time,  even  under  the  extreme  stringency 
of  the  panic  of  1873,  has  sterling  exchange  been  at  par  when  purchased 
with  greenbacks.  The  fact  that  importers  are  willing  to  pay  10  per 
cent,  premium  upon  gold  with  which  to  buy  exchange  on  London  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  there  is  more  paper  in  existence  than  can  be  main- 
tained at  par  with  gold. 

Entertaining  these  opinions  I  cannot  see  that  the  restoration  of  our 
currency  to  the  true  standard  would  be  in  any  degree  facilitated  by 
adopting  a  double  standard.  Of  course,  if  silver  continues  to  be 
cheaper  there  will  be  a  saving  to  the  government  in  redeeming  its 
promises  in  silver  rather  than  in  gold,  but  the  burden  of  redemption 
would  be  the  same  in  either  case,  save  only  this  trifling  difference  in 
price. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  probable  consequence  of 
an  attempt  to  resume  by  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  paid  out  upon  a  fixed  day  in  exchange  for  greenbacks 
without  any  previous  preparation  by  the  withdrawal  of  paper  currency. 
If,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  we  have  in  circulation  a  larger  volume 
of  currency  than  can  be  maintained  at  par,  it  is  evident  that  the  mo- 
ment gold  is  offered  in  exchange  for  it,  the  excess,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  discharge  itself  from  the  circulation  by  going  in  for  redemption 
the  gold  received  for  it  being  exported  until  the  supply  of  money  in  this 
country,  paper  and  metallic,  shall  be  reduced  to  its  proper  volume. 
Now,  while  this  change  might  be  effected  with  perfect  safety  by  a  grad- 
ual reduction,  spread  over  three  or  four  years,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
contraction,  perhaps  for  a  very  considerable  amount,  suddenly  precipi- 
tated upon  the  country,  would  be  extremely  hazardous  and  might  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 

Assuming  that  the  government  shall  have  in  the  Treasury  on  Jan- 
nary  1,  1879,  two  hundred  millions  of  gold,  and  resumption  takes  place, 
under  what  conditions  will  it  occur?  With  the  promise  of  gold  at  par 
at  that  date  it  is  apparent  that  the  temptation  to  merchants  and  bank- 
ers having  foreign  connections  will  be  very  great  to  postpone  remittances 
for  some  months  previous,  and  to  use  their  credit  abroad  freely  for  the 
purpose  of  profiting  by  the  decline  in  the  gold  premium.  At  the  same 
time  the  certainty  of  this  decline  will  tend  to  diminish  our  exports  and  to 
increase  our  imports,  and  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  have  accumu- 
lated a  very  large  foreign  indebtedness  for  the  very  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing it  in  January,  1879. 

The  plethora  of  money  here  for  the  year  previous  will  undoubtedly 
stimulate  the  banks  to  increase  their  loans,  as  they  must  make  their 
deposits  earn  something  to  pay  taxes  and  dividends,  and  when  they 
are  drawn  upon  for  the  amounts  that  are  to  go  into  the  Treasury  for 
redemption  and  remittance  abroad,  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  a  con- 
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traction  of  bank  loans  will  take  place  of  which  no  one  cau  foresee  the 
consequences. 

And  singularly  enough,  the  public,  terrified  at  the  mention  of  a  grad- 
ual contraction  of  three  or  four  millions  per  month,  seems  to  look  with 
complacency  at  the  possible  contraction  of  a  hundred  millions  in  a  sin- 
gle month,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  without  ruin.  Much  as  I  desire 
specie  payments,  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  resumption  act,  and  I 
beg  you  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  states- 
manship to  avoid  so  great  a  danger,  and  to  withdraw  the  excess  of  our 
currency  by  a  process  so  gradual  that  the  effects  will  be  imperceptible. 

Q.  6.  If  the  double  standard  should  be  established,  what  relation  of 
value  ought  to  be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver? — A.  My  answer  is 
that  we  should  not  change,  except  in  connection  with  every  other  nation 
of  the  civilized  world.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  with 
them. 

Q.  7.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  do 
you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin,  Union,  Austria,  Kussia,  Holland, 
Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America  in  their  present  policy  of  employing 
silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  extremely  agreeable  to  those  nations  having  the  double  standard  to 
have  the  United  States  adopt  the  silver  standard,  as  it  would  furnish  an 
outlet  for  some  of  their  silver  if  they  should  attempt  to  discard  it. 
They  have  to  deal  with  a  question  of  very  grave  difficulty.  Happily, 
the  United  States,  with  financial  troubles  of  its  own  to  consider,  cau 
look  upon  their  perplexities  with  a  proper  degree  of  sympathy,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  stretch  of  international  philanthropy  for  us  to  put  in 
jeopardy  all  our  interests  for  the  purpose  of  helping  our  neighbors  out 
of  a  bad  position.  The  double-standard  nations  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  change  to  a  gold  standard,  however  much  they  may  desire 
it,  and  will  probably  be  forced  to  retain  the  double  standard,  possibly 
with  the  exception  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  without  much; 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  8.  If  silver  were  abandoned  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender  in  Europe 
and  America,  would  the  existing  stock  of  gold,  together  with  the  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  supplies  of  that  metal  from  the  mines,  be  sufficient, 
and  likely  continue  to  be  sufficient,  to  maintain  existing  prices  and  com- 
mercial credits  and  permit  the  continued  development  of  industry  and 
commerce  without  retardation  ? — A.  I  do  not  share  in  the  fears  of  a 
scarcity  of  gold  in  the  world,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  will  be  such  a 
scarcity  as  to  cause  a  serious  disturbance  of  values.  England  has  a 
greater  supply  than  ever  before.  France  unquestionably  has  gold  enough 
to  resume  specie  payments  if  all  her  store  of  silver  should  be  swept  out 
of  existence,  and  the  delay  of  resuming  specie  payments  there  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  perils  of  her  double  standard.  Germany  has  obtained 
her  needed  supply,  or  nearly  so.  The  United  States  cau  obtain  from  her 
own  mines  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  all  that  is  needed  to  restore  specie 
payments  in  gold,  if  the  disposition  to  do  so  shall  ever  come.  In  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  a  slight  diminution  in  the  gold  supply  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  com- 
mercial nations  consists  not  only  of  metallic  currency,  but  of  various 
forms  of  circulating  credit,  especially  bank  deposits,  which  constitute 
by  far  the-  most  active  part  of-  the  currency,  and  that  by  which  all  whole- 
sale transactions  are  carried  on.  So  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, would  cause  a  change  of  20  per  cent,  ill  the  prices  of  commodities. 
25  p  s— VOL  n 
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In  fact,  the  whole  supply  of  gold  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  volume  of  circulating  currency  and  credits  by  which  prices  are  so 
largely  influenced,  and  when  a  country  has  once  obtained  its  proper 
supply  of  gold,  the  call  upon  the  world's  supply  is  thereafter  but  for 
limited  amounts.  The  prime  function  of  gold  is  to  serve  as  a  standard 
of  value,  approaching  as  it  does  more  nearly  than  anything  else  to  a 
fixed  value,  without  which  it  would  be  unfitted  to  fulfill  its  great  office. 
Its  other  principal  use  is  to  adjust  international  balances,  and  for  this 
purpose  comparatively  small  amounts  are  required.  The  variation  from 
a  very  large  to  a  very  small  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  is- 
within  £10,000,000,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  small  amount 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  operations  and  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  In  a  single  year  the  clearings  of  the  London  bankers' 
clearing-house  have  exceeded  $30,000,000,000. 

Q.  9.  What  proportion  of  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  has  recently  taken  place,  is  due  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  and  what  proportion  to  a  rise  in  gold  ? — A.  That  can  be  only  mat- 
ter of  opinion  and  is  incapable  of  proof.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  the  fall  of  silver,  growing  out  of  the  causes  I  have 
alluded  to. 

Q.  10.  With  what  calling  or  industry  are  you  intimately  connected  ? — 
A.  I  am  an  importer. 

Q.  11.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged ? — A.  The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  and  importing  business 
in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  country,  is  depressed,  resulting 
from  the  panic  of  1873.  We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  severe 
contraction  of  credits  and  business  that  followed  the  collapse  of  the 
period  of  inflation. 

Q.  12.  Is  this  depression  confined  to  this  country,  or  does  it  extend 
throughout  the  commercial  world  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  crisis  com- 
menced in  this  country  through  the  collapse  of  our  inflation  bubble,  but 
it  has  affected  other  nations.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  crisis  in  so  large  a  country  as 
this  without  affecting  all  the  civilized  world,  especially  Europe. 

Q.  13.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  financial 
crisis  which  occurred  in  this  country  in  1873  is  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  universal  industrial  and  business  depression  throughout  the  world 
at  the  present  time? — A.  I  think  that  the  crisis  here  was  the  beginning 
of  it.  We  had  been  undergoing  a  period  of  inflation ;  it  had  its  origin 
during  the  war,  in  the  stimulus  to  business  that  resulted  from  the  in- 
creased issues  of  paper  currency,  as  well  as  from  the  great  consumption 
of  certain  products  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  causes  carried  prices 
very  high.  Under  the  influence  of  these  increased  prices  and  the  ex- 
traordinary stimulus  given  to  business,  large  profits  had  been  realized 
by  manufacturers  here  and  in  Europe.  When  the  revulsion  came,  it 
was  followed  by  extreme  depression  both  here  and  in  Europe. 

Q.  14.  What  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  shape  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion, is  there  estimated  to  be  in  the  world? — A.  I  think  McCulloch  es- 
timates gold  and  silver  at  five  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  I  have 
Been  estimates  of  three  times  that  amount.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  any  of  these  estimates  are  entitled  to  a  great  degree  of  credit,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy. 

Q.  15.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  amount  is  estimated  to 
be  in  gold,  and  what  proportion  in  silver? — A.  No,  sir;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  there  is  no  very  great  difference.  I  think  all  such  estimates 
should  be  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance. 
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Q.  10.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  production  of  silver  has  been 
for  the  last  thirty  years? — A.  I  have  read  more  or  less  on  that  subject; 
I  have  not  the  figures  in  iny  mind.  I  have  a  general  idea  of  it. 

Q.  17.  Are  the  circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  at  all  different  now  from  what  they  were  some  thirty  years 
ago  ? — A.  It  is  evident  that  the  production  of  silver  in  the  world  has 
increased  largely  within  the  last  dozen  years.  I  believe  that  it  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country  at  a  less  cost  than  formerly. 

Q.  18.  What  was  the  annual  production  of  silver  in  1859  when  it 
reached  its  highest  quotation  in  the  London  market? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  19.  What  is  the  world's  annual  production  of  silver? — A.  I  think 
it  is  estimated  to  be  about  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  20.  The  annual  production  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  21.  You  spoke  of  an  increase  in  the  production  of  silver;  has  that 
production  been  increased  largely  within  the  last  five*  years'? — A.  I 
should  think  it  had.  The  exports  from  this  country  have  increased 
very  largely. 

Q.  22.  What  has  been  the  percentage  of  increase  in  .the  production 
of  silver  during  the  past  live  years  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  has 
increased  in  this  country  about  50  per  cent.;  of  course  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  has  increased  in  that  proportion  throughout  the  world. 

Q.  23.  Upon  what  data  do  you  base  the  opinion,  expressed  in  one  of 
your  answers,  that  the  cost  of  producing  silver  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished?— A.  It  is  stated  on  all  hands  that  some  of  our  rich  mines  are. 
being  worked  at  large  profits.    That  is  the  evidence  that  the  cost  is  less 
than  formerly. 

Q.  24.  Has  not  every  period  in  the  world's  history  been  marked  by 
the  discovery  of  some  rich  mines  of  both  gold  and  silver,  that  yielded 
large  profits  to  their  owners  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been 
any  production  so  large  as  that  of  some  of  our  Nevada  mines.  I  think 
the  business  of  silver  mining  has  never  been  attended  with  so  much 
profit  as  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  25.  In  referring  to  the  increased  production  of  silver,  do  you  not 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  increased  production  of  the  Corastock 
lode  in  Nevada  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  those  mines  are  producing  the 
most  freely. 

Q.  26.  Has  there  been  an  increased  production  of  silver  in  any  other 
quarter  than  the  one  just  mentioned? — A.  There  maybe  other  mines 
in  Nevada  that  produce  largely,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  them.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  the  cost  of  production  has  largely  decreased 
in  this  country. 

Q.  27.  Do  ^ou  know  of  the  production  during  the  last  five  years  of 
any  largely  increased  amount  of  silver  from  any  other  locality  than  the 
Comstock  lode  in  Nevada? — A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  different 
mines.  It  is  evident,'  however,  that  this  country  has  been  producing  a 
greater  amount  of  silver  within  the  last  ten  years  than  it  did  within  the 
previous  ten  years. 

Q.  28.  What  has  been  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  is  something  like  30  or  40  per  cent.,  but  I  cannot  state 
positively. 

Q.  29.  Suppose  it  was  nearly  50  per  cent.,  would  not  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  gold  be  as  much  cheapened  as  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
the  silver ;  and  would  the  relation  between  the  metals  be  changed  at  all 
by  the  Comstock  lode? — A.  That  would  only  apply  to  a  small  part  of 
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the  production  of  the  world.  The  mines  that  formerly  produced  a  largo 
quantity  of  gold  are  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  their  produc- 
tion, i  suppose  that  the  whole  gold  product  of  the  world  is  no  larger 
tor  the  last  live  years  than  it  was  for  the  five  years  previous. 

Q.  30.  What  is  the  annual  production  of  gold  in  the  world  ? — A.  I 
think  it  has  been  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. These  are  McCulloch's  figures,  and  I  suppose  they  are  as  reliable 
as  any  authority. 

Q.  31.  Have  you  ascertained  by  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
gold  and  silver  mining  that  the  averege  cost  of  the  production  of  either 
metal  has  changed  materially  within  the  last  ten  years? — A.  No,  sir; 
but  the  increase  of  production  and  large  reputed  profits  would  indicate 
that  there  must  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  average  cost. 

Q.  32.  In  your  estimates  of  the  profits  of  mining  generally,  do  you 
take  into  consideration  the  capital  sunk  in  exploring  and  prospecting 
unproductive  mines? — A.  No,  sir;  but  these  losses  are  always  attend- 
ant upon  mining  ventures.  I  suppose  what  determines  the  value  of 
gold  is  the  average  cost  of  production  of  all  the  gold  that  is  produced 
in  a  series  of  years. 

Q.  33.  If  the  world's  annual  yield  of  gold,  say  $90,000,000,  was  pro- 
duced during  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  a  cost  amounting  to  no  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  its  present  exchangeable  value,  do  you  believe  that  the 
.stock  of  gold  in  the  .world  would  be  reduced  in  value  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion ! — A.  If  this  reduction  in  the  cost  occurred  only  in 
one  place  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  value 
of  gold  throughout  the  world ;  but,  if  the  world  could  be  assured  that 
the  cost  of  producing  gold  had  been  generally  decreased  one  half,  and 
that  it  could  be  kept  up  indefinitely,  the  price  of  gold  would  fall,  and 
such  reduction  in  value  would  be  shown  by  a  general  rise  of  prices 
throughout  the  world. 

Q.  34.  Would  the  reduced  cost  of  production  in  two,  three,  or  five  years 
have  the  effect  of  proportionately  reducing  the  value  of  gold  previously 
produced? — A.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  for  an  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced. These  causes  operate  over  a  very  large  surface,  and  upon  such 
large  amounts  that  it  requires  a  long  time  to  work  out  their  results. 

Q.  35.  If  an  amount  of,  say  $200,000,000  or  $500,000,000 of  gold  were  pro- 
duced at  little  or  no  cost,  what  other  or  different  effect  would  it  have 
upon  the  value  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold  than  if  the  same  were  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,000;  and  could  any  production,  at  what- 
ever cost,  after  it  had  become  distributed  in  the  channels  of  trade  and 
as  long  as  gold  was  used  as  money  without  restriction  throughout  the 
world,  decrease  the  value  of  the  whole  stock  in  any  other  proportion 
1han  that  which  the  new  supply  bore  to  the  whole  stock? — A.  I  think 
that  if  two  hundred  millions  could  be  found  without  cost,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  the  whole  mass  ;  but  if  two  hundred 
millions  were  found  without  cost,  and  no  more  could  be  added,  I  think  it 
would  have  but  little  effect  in  reducing  the  value  of  the  world's  supply. 

Q.  30.  Would  not  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  after  the  new  produc- 
tion was  added  to  the  old  stock,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  value  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  prior  to  that  time  as  the  amount  of  the  entire  stock,  with 
the  addition  to  it,  bore  to  the  entire  prior  stock  ? — A.  The  proportion 
which  two  hundred  millions  bears  to  the  previous  stock  is  small,  but 
even  this  must  be  lessened,  for  the  reason  that  currency  and  credit  share 
with  gold  and  silver  the  f auction  of  money. 

Q.  37.  Is  it  possible  by  any  means  to  increase  or  diminish  the  value 
of  the  entire  mass  of  money,  and  is  it  possible  to  change  the  value  of 
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the  unit  of  value  except  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of 
money? — A.  I  think  there  are  two  elements  which  give  value  to  money 5 
first,  the  cost  of  producing  it ;  and,  second,  the  use  which  is  made  of  it. 
These  together  make  the  "  market  value,"  as  shown  by  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

Q.  38.  Does  not  the  demand  which  arises  from  the  use  of  gold,  taken 
in  connection  with  its  volume,  govern  its  value,  and  does  not  the  cost 
of  production,  instead  of  regulating  the  value  of  the  product,  except  in 
a  remote  degree,  simply  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  pro- 
duced ?—  A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  cost  is  the  prime  element  of  value.  If 
the  average  cost  of  producing  gold  were  much  lessened,  the  effect  would 
be  to  lower  the  price  of  gold  and  raise  .the  price  of  commodities. 

Q.  39.  If  the  cost  of  producing  gold  became  much  greater  than  its  ex- 
changeable value  when  produced,  would  not  those  engaged  in  gold-min- 
ing be  likely  to  abandon  mining  and  engage  in  other  and  more  remuner- 
ative pursuits,  and  thus  affect,  not  directly  the  value  of  gold,  but  the 
quantity  produced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  The  production  of  gold 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  production  of  any  other  commodity. 
I  think  the  supply  of  gold  for  any  given  time,  whether  more  or  less,  is 
and  roust  be  sufficient  for  the  world's  use  as  money. 

Q.  40.  In  the  sense  in  which  you  now  use  the  word  sufficient,  will  not 
any  amount,  whether  large  or  small,  according  to  the  popular  theory  of 
money,  prove  sufficient  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  prices. 

Q.  41.  If  specie  payments  are  to  be  resumed  in  this  country  in  gold, 
is  not  the  question  of  prices  intimately  connected  with  the  supplies  of 
gold  available  for  that  purpose,  and  is  not  a  probable  decline  in  prices  the 
principal  obstacle  to  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  gold? — A.  The 
question  of  prices  and  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  constitute  the 
obstacles. 

Q.  42.  If  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  gold  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  amount  of  gold  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  world's 
supply,  would  cause  a  great  contraction  of  prices,  calculated  to  oppress 
and  perhaps  ruin  all  who  have  payments  in  money  to  meet,  would  not 
this  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
gold  ? — A.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  that  means  of  resumption.  I  do  not 
think  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  gold  need  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences,  if  carefully  managed. 

Q.  43.  Would  not  a  gradual  contraction  as  illustrated  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  corresponding 
fall  in  prices  running  through  a  series  of  years,  cause  a  continued  pros- 
tration of  industry  and  business,  and  more  suffering  and  distress  in  the 
aggregate,  than  a  sudden  and  immediate  contraction  would  cause? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  country  to  pay  at  once  the  principal  and. 
not  be  subjected  to  long  years  of  interest  on  this  suffering  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  think,  if  judiciously  managed,  the  contraction  would  not  be  perceptible. 

Q.  44.  Do  you  not  believe  that  any  process  of  contraction,  however 
slow,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  value  of  money,  and  under 
which  everything  else  shrinks  except  debts,  would  tend  to  destroy  that 
credit  and  that  credit-system  which  is  the  most  vitalizing  force  in  busi- 
ness and  industry? — A.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had  a 
constant  succession  of  changes  in  the  value  of  our  money,  and  yet  men 
have  continued  to  engage  in  business  all  the  time.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  losses  every  year  of  the  business  men  of  this  country,  growing  out 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  our  currency,  are  greater  than  the 
losses  necessary  for  us  to  endure  in  coming  back  to  specie  payments. 

Q.  45.  Are  these  present  losses  absolute  losses,  or  are  they  confined  to 
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our  foreign  trade,  where  the  importer  gains  or  loses  according  as  the 
price  of  the  one  commodity,  gold,  is  higher  or  lower,  while  the  dealer  in 
gold  and  the  purchaser  of  his  wares  makes  what  he  loses  or  vice  versal 
— A.  I  do  not  say  the  dealer  always  loses,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
business  with  a  fluctuating  currency.  Of  course,  every  one  tries  to 
hedge  and  make  as  few  losses  as  possible  and  as  large  profits ;  but  the 
perplexities  and  risks  of  trade  are  increased  tenfold,  and  the  community 
must  in  the  long  run  pay  for  all  those  risks. 

Q.  46.  If  the  profits  resulting  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency 
exceed  the  resulting  losses  is  this  excess  of  profits  realized  by  dealers 
who  are  continually  buying  and  selling,  or  is  it  realized  by  somebody 
else? — A.  Not  necessarily  by  anybody.  The  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  any  branch  of  business  may  be  losing  money  constantly  and  nobody  be 
making  it.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  thing,  that  traders  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  money,  even  though  their  profits  may  have  been  larger 
than  if  the  currency  had  been  upon  a  sound  basis.  The  shrinkage  has 
been  large.  Of  course  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  speculator  who 
has  made  money  out  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  irregular  and  unstable 
currency. 

Q.  47.  What  amount  of  gold  would  ue  required  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  banks,  if  banks  of  issue  are  continued,  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  purely  a  question  of  how  much 
paper  is  in  circulation.  The  present  amount  is  entirely  too  large  for  us 
to  think  of  resuming  specie  payments.  It  would  require  a  very  large 
amount  of  gold.  The  proper  way  to  resume  is  by  commencing  at  the 
other  end,  viz,  by  withdrawing  paper  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  resume  without  danger  to  the  country. 

Q.  48.  What  amount  of  specie  do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  to 
resume  with  the  present  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  safely  resume  specie  payments,  with  our  present  large  cir- 
culation, whatever  amount  of  specie  we  may  have.  The  excess  of  cur- 
rency, if  redeemable,  would  be  a  source  of  great  trouble. 

Q.  49.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  the  only  way  is  to  retire  the  green- 
backs gradually  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  the  only  safe  road  to  re- 
sumption. 

Q.  50.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  prices  of  retiring  the  amount 
of  greenbacks  you  think  it  necessary  to  retire  for  the  purposes  of 
resumption  f — A.  I  think  many  prices  at  the  present  time  are  as  low  as 
they  would  bo  on  a  specie  basis;  others  are  not.  Prices  are  not  regular, 
having  no  fixed  standard  of  value.  If  we  do  not  retire  any  part  of  our 
paper  currency,  we  shall  have  a  gradual  expansion  of  credits  again,  and 
the  bubble  will  inflate  until  we  have  another  collapse. 

Q.  51.  What  could  occasion,  or  why, should  there  be  an  expansion  of 
credit  in  this  country  when  the  volume  of  money  is  stationary  or  de- 
creasing, and  the  value  of  each  dollar  increasing,  while  the  property 
upon  which  credits  are  mainly  based  is  shrinking  in  value,  and  while 
the  same  processes  which  occasioned  a  decline  in  the  value  of  property 
are  still  in  full  force  and  likely  to  continue  so  indefinitely  f — A.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  in  a  state  of  prostration  arising  from  the  panic  of 
1873.  Credits  are  restricted.  A  great  many  persons  have  failed,  and  it 
will  require  time  for  the  wheels  of  business  to  get  in  motion  again.  But 
the  improvement  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  then  those  speculations 
which  naturally  grow  out  of  a  redundant  currency  will  revive  again  if 
the  currency  remains  redundant. 

Q.  52.  May  not  an  abuse  of  credit  occur  with  any  currency,  whether 
gold,  silver,  or  paper  1 — A.  The  abuse  of  credit  is  possible  with  an  en- 
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tirely  metallic  currency,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  take  place  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  paper  currency,  especially  if  redundant. 

Q.  53.  You  say  that  the  prices  of  some  articles  are  now  as  low  as  they 
would  be  if  resumption  had  taken  place  in  gold  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  average  prices  in  the  country  ? — A.  At  the  present  time  I  do' not 
think  prices  are  very  much  higher  than  they  would  be  on  the  average 
with  specie  resumption,  but  1  think  they  will  be  in  a  few  years,  if  we 
take  no  steps  toward  resumption. 

Q.  54.  What  do  you  think  is  the  prime  regulator  of  prices  in  any 
country  ?  Upon  what  principal  factor  do  prices  depend  ? — A.  There  are 
many  causes  that  affect  prices.  One  of  the  most  potent  is  the  volume 
of  currency,  including  circulating  credits.  I  consider  bank  deposits 
just  as  much  currency  as  bank-notes,  and  a  more  active  form  of  cur- 
rency. 

Q.  Can  the  circulating  credits,  which  you  say  affect  prices,  ever  be 
limited  by  legal  enactment  so  as  to  prevent  an  inflation  of  credit  and 
prices  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  self- regulating. 

Q.  55.  Then  the  only  thing  that  can  be  controlled  by  legislation  would 
be  the  other  factor,  viz,  the  volume  of  currency? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
there  are  other  causes  that  affect  prices  besides  the  condition  of  the 
currency ;  for  instance,  the  crops,  domestic  or  foreign  war,  &c. 

Q.  50.  Is  not  the  volume  of  the  currency  the  principal  controlling 
element  in  regulating  prices'? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  principal;  perhaps 
there  is  none  more  potent ;  I  will  say  it  is  the  most  potent. 

By  Mr.  GEOESBECK  : 

Q.  57.  If  we  should  undertake  to  resume,  say  in  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  how  large  an  amount  of  coin  ought  we  to  have  ? — A.  I  should 
say  that  we  should  have,  with  the  present  condition  of  our  currency, 
300  millions  of  dollars,  before  we  could  think  of  resuming,  and  even 
then,  as  I  have  already  said,  according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  it 
could  not  be  done  safely.  You  could  not  maintain  resumption  unless 
you  were  prepared  to  pay  off  300  millions  of  paper  currency,  although 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  that  amount  to  come  in  at  once. 

Q.  58.  How  much  coin  should  we  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sumption ? — A.  If  the  greenbacks  were  withdrawn  and  the  banks  held 
100  millions  of  specie,  I  think  resumption  could  be  maintained,  as  the 
bank  deposits  would  be  necessarily  reduced.  I  should  hope  later  to 
have  200  or  300  millions  of  gold  in  the  country,  to  give  proper  strength 
to  our  financial  system. 

Q.  59.  How  much  surplus  currency  have  we  now,  in  your  opinion,  in 
greenbacks  and  bank-notes  ? — A.  I  think  we  have  300  millions  more 
than  the  country  can  permanently  carry  upon  a  specie  basis.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fix  the  amount.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  commence  their 
withdrawal  and  continue  it  until  they  are  at  a  par  with  gold.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the  excess  of  currency,  but  it  makes  no 
difference ;  we  must  tap  the  surplus  and  draw  off  the  excess  whatever 
it  may  be.  If  there  is  no  excess  in  the  currency,  the  gold  will  remain 
in  the  country  ;  if  there  is  an  excess  it  will  not  remain.  It  is  a  matter 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  quantity  of  currency 
needed  in  the  country  is  different  at  different  times. 

Q.  GO.  In  your  opinion,  when  can  we  resume  safely  and  permanently  ? 
— A.  I  think  if  we  could  fund  four  millions  a  month  we  could  do  it  in 
six  years,  without  any  serious  disturbance  of  existing  relations.  The 
point  we  desire  to  reach  is  to  have  our  currency  at  par  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  resume  immediately  if 
that  is  accomplished. 
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Q.  61.  Iii  your  plan  of  resumption  how  do  you  fund  greenbacks  ? — 
A.  Fund  them  in  a  four  per  cent,  bond,  or  pay  them  from  excess  of 
revenue. 

Q.  G2.  How  would  you  get  this  surplus  revenue  with  which  to  retire 
greenbacks? — A.  I  should  put  a  duty  upon  tea  and  coffee,  as  the  most 
economical  mode  of  raising  revenue.  It  is  shown  by  experience  that 
these  duties  enhance  the  prices  very  little,  if  at  all.  At  any  rate,  they 
tax  the  people  only  for  what  goes  into  the  Treasury.  Most  of  our  taxes 
tax  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  the  amount  that  goes  into  the 
Treasury,  by  raising  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  produced  at 
home. 

Q.  63.  Have  you  any  other  plan  by  which  greenbacks  can  be  retired 
without  funding  them  or  imposing  more  taxes? — A.  A  reduction  of  the 
general  expenses  of  the  government. 

Q.  64.  Do  you  propose  to  do  anything  with  bank  issues  1 — A.  My 
reason  for  preferring  to  let  bank  issues  remain  as  they  are,  rather  than 
allow  the  government  to  issue  paper,  is  that  I  think  it  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  allow  Congress  to  issue  paper  money.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
had  better  maintain  our  bank  issues  rather  than  give  Congress  a  power 
which  is  so  liable  to  abuse.  My  plan  would  be  to  allow  the  banks, 
after  a  certain  delay,  to  receive  notes  for  circulation  only  upon  the  de- 
posit of  four  per  cent,  bonds,  and  I  would  require  them  to  keep  a  larger 
reserve  than  they  are  now  required  to  keep,  and  with  the  present  taxes 
there  would  not  be  any  excessive  profit  upon  their  circulation.  They 
would  not  get  more  than  two  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  it,  and  there 
would  be  less  temptation  to  excessive  issues  of  bank-notes. 

Q.  65.  Would  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  be  facilitated  or 
otherwise  by  the  remouetization  of  silver  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  any  essential  difference.  Fortunately  we  now  have  gold  as  the 
standard  of  value  in  this  country,  which  is  the  standard  of  the  princi- 
pal commercial  nations  of  the  world.  I  can  conceive  of  no  advantage 
the  government  would  have  in  the  issue  of  silver,  except  that  they 
could  pay  off  their  debt  in  something  of  less  value,  and  save  a  little  in 
the  cost  between  silver  and  gold;  but  that  would  be  a  very  small  con- 
sideration compared  with  the  interests  involved  in  the  question  of  com- 
ing back  to  a  proper  standard. 

Q.  G6.  If  the  government  should  require  300  millions  of  gold  coin, 
which  is  your  estimate  upon  the  present  amount  of  paper  currency, 
where  could  it  be  obtained?— A.  I  think  the  government  could  get  300 
millions  from  the  world's  stock. 

Q.  G7.  How  long  would  that  take  ? — A.  It  is  a  very  large  amount,  but 
I  think  it  could  be  procured  in  ten  years  without  causing  disturbance. 

Q.68.  Would  itrequire  asystem  of  economy  ? — A.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment gets  from  its  revenues  or  from  other  sources  in  excess  of  its  interest 
can  be  laid  aside,  and  in  that  way  we  can  accumulate  gold.  It  would 
be  well  to  prohibit  the  banks  selling  the  gold  received  as  interest  upon 
their  government  bonds  and  compel  them  to  hoard  it  in  preparation  for 
resumption.  Whenever  the  volume  of  currency  is  reduced  below  its 
natural  limits,  gold  will  come  from  other  countries  to  fill  the  vacuum  ; 
but  we  could  not  draw  large  amounts  in  this  way  without  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  the  exchanges,  and  we  should  have  to  depend 
mainly  upon  our  own  supplies. 

Q.  09,  In  your  plan  of  resumption  you  propose  to  cut  down  the  circu- 
lation 200  millions? — A.  I  would  cut  it  down  until  we  reached  specie 
payments  safely  and  easily. 

Q.  70.  Have  you  formed  any  decided  opinion  as  to  how  much  we 
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should  reduce  our  circulation  before  we  can  get  to  resumption  ? — A.  I 
should  withdraw  the  paper  until  it  had  been  at  par  with  gold  for  one  or 
two  years  before  I  would  resume;  and  if  any  greenbacks  remained  out, 
I  would  withdraw  the  whole  of  them  and  not  resume  specie  payments 
as  long  as  any  greenbacks  were  in  circulation. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  71.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  your  plan  of  specie  resumption 
upon  the  price  of  commodities'? — A.  1  do  not  think  that  at  present 
there  would  be  any  effect.  I  think  they  are  now  about  as  low  as  they 
would  be  then.  With  100  millions  less  currency  in  circulation  and 
a  gradual  withdrawal  of  greenbacks,  it  might  keep  prices  steady. 
I  think  if  there  is  no  withdrawal  of  paper  money  that  prices  will  be 
higher  again.  1  think  it  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of  Western  pro- 
ducers to  have  specie  payments,  because  all  their  exportable  commodities 
must  be  based  upon  gold  prices.  They  sell  their  products  upon  a  gold 
basis  and  buy  what  they  have  to  buy  upon  a  currency  basis,  not  always 
correctly  represented  by  the  gold  premium. 

Q.  72.  Do  you  not  think  that  prices  would  be  lower  if  measured  in 
gold,  than  at  present,  when  they  are  measured  by  the  legal-tender  paper 
currency  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  the  general  average  of  prices  now  is 
probably  as  low  as  it  would  be  with  specie  payments.  There  is  an 
irregularity  in  prices.  Some  are  down  and  others  are  not.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  average  of  prices  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
is  low. 

Q.  73.  In  the  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  in  1873,  which  would  be 
the  most  equitable  medium  for  its  payment  at  the  present  time,  gold,  or 
legal-tender  paper? — A.  I  believe  everybody  who  has  incurred  a  debt 
within  the  last  ten  years  has  expected  to  pay  it  in  paper,  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  have  to  pay  it  in  something  more  valuable;  but 
we  have  gone  from  180  per  cent,  premium  on  gold  down  to  10,  and  cer- 
tainly no  greater  changes  can  take  place.  I  contend  that  a  reduction 
from  10  per  cent,  to  par,  within  five  or  six  years,  is  not  anything  which 
would  affect  anybody  very  much.  We  -have  fluctuations  constantly 
much  greater  than  would  be  the  average  fluctuations  for  those  six  years. 
We  are  all  the  time  going  through  the  same  kind  of  shrinkage,  and  yet 
people  are  not  much  affected  by  it. 

Q.  74.  Aside  from  the  general  expectation  that  prices  would  be  ad- 
justed upon  a  specie  basis  by  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
legal-tender  notes,  which  would  you  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  be 
the  most  equitable  medium  for  the  liquidation  of  contracts  made  three 
years  ago,  gold  or  silver  at  their  present  market  value  ? — A.  I  think  the 
proper  plan  to  adopt  is  to  have  them  paid  as  they  always  have  been,  in 
paper,  and  to  gradually  remove  the  difference  that  exists  between  paper 
and  gold,  as  I  have  proposed.  There  is  no  occasion  to  pay  in  either  gold 
or  silver.  Pay  in  paper.  The  fact  that  paper  might  be  worth  1£  per 
cent,  more  on  the  31st  of  December  than  on  January  1st,  would  not 
make  any  disturbance  in  anybody's  debts  or  credits.  There  are  other 
causes  all  the  time  operating  which  affect  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  a  great  deal  more  than  1 J  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  75.  Could  a  debt  contracted  in  1873  be  paid  with  the  same  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  now  as  when  it  was  contracted,  no  account  being 
taken  of  the  interest? — A.  I  think  it  could  not  now. 

Q.  76.  Would  not  the  price  of  silver  to-day  more  equitably  represent 
the  value  of  wheat,  as  compared  with  the  price  in  1873,  than  gold  ?— A. 
The  fact  is  that  wheat  is  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1873;  so  is  almost  every- 
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thing  else.  A  person  owing  a  debt  that  lie  incurred  in  1873  merely  ful- 
fills bis  engagement.  He  engaged  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  dollars. 
He  took  the  risk  of  paying  in  dollars  more  valuable  than  when  he  mado 
the  debt. 

Q.  77.  You  have  spoken  of  the  re-turn  of  our  securities  now  held 
abroad  as  one  of  the  probable  results  of  our  remonetizing  silver.  Is  not 
the  return  of  these  securities  desirable  H  Would  it  not  greatly  facilitate 
the  effort  to  secure  a  favorable  balance  of  exchange  in  the  country,  and 
aid  in  preventing  the  present  outflow  of  specie? — A.  I  suppose  the  rea- 
son so  large  an  amount  of  our  securities  is  held  abroad  is  on  account  of 
the  greater  amount  of  capital  and  the  lower  rate  of  interest  there. 
There  is  not  capital  enough  in  this  country  for  the  government  to  obtain 
a  loan  here  at  4£  per  cent.  Every  person  who  wishes  to  borrow  tries,  I 
suppose,  to  borrow  an  the  cheapest  market.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune that  so  many  of  our  bonds  are  held  abroad  when  they  are  will- 
ing there  to  loan  us  the  money  at  4£  per  cent,  per  annum.  I  did  regret 
when  our  financial  policy  was  so  shaped  that  our  bonds  could  be  obtained 
there  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  1  think  that  was  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  If 
they  are  willing  to  take  our  bonds  at  4£  per  cent.,  I  think  we  can  use  the 
capital  advantageously  in  this  country.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  the 
rate  of  interest.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  borrow  abroad  if  you  can  do  it  at 
4J  per  cent.,  but  it  is  a  bad  plan  if  it  costs  20  or  25  per  cent.  I  think 
this  country  lost  $500,000,000  by  the  ruinous  prices  at  which  our 
bonds  and  securities  were  sold  during  the  years  when  gold  was  at  a 
high  premium.  Some  of  the  bonds  of  our  first-class  railroads  sold  at 
35  and  40  per  cent,  in  specie,  and  they  will  have  to  be  redeemed  some 
time  at  par. 

Q.  78.  Suppose  silver  should  be  demonetized  by  the  leading  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world,  would  it  have  the  effect  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  gold,  and  thus  appreciate  the  value  of  all  securities  to  be  paid 
in  gold? — A.  I  think  if  silver  was  demonetized  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  it  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of 
gold,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  most  of  them  to  do  it.  -  In 
India  there  is  an  immense  silver  circulation,  and  how  is  it  possible  to 
exchange  it  for  gold  ?  They  have  not  the  capital  with  which  to  buy  so 
much  gold.  I  presume  they  have  1,00.0  millions  of  silver  in  India  and 
China.  Supposing  the  gold  were  in  Europe,  they  could  not  pay  for  it, 
and  if  they  undertook  to  do  it  gradually  and  import  10,  20,  or  50  mill- 
ions a  year,  that  gold  would  immediately  disappear.  It  co,uld  not  be 
kept  in  circulation  side  by  side  with  silver.  And  so  with  the  poorer 
nations  of  Europe.  France  is  a  rich  nation,  and  if  it  undertook  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard  I  think  it  could  do  it,  but  1  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  or  India  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  well  for  the  United  States  to  get  into  the  same  difficulty;  I  think 
we  had  better  wait  and  watch  the  course  of  events. 

By  Mr.  GEOESBECK  : 

Q.  79.  Suppose  we  should  demonetize  silver,  our  securities  being  held 
mainly  in  Germany  and  England,  would  it  not  be  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many and  all  other  governments  holding  our  securities  to  hold  on  to 
silver  in  order  to  appreciate  if? — A.  I  don't  think  that  Germany  has 
undertaken  the  change  from  silver  to  gold  lightly.  I  do  not  believe 
anything  would  induce  them  to  change  their  plan  of  adopting  a  gold 
standard  ;  and  then  I  do  not  think  that  the  governments  would  trouble 
themselves  very  much  about  the  loss  that  would  come  upon  their  peo- 
ple. They  would  say  if  their  citizens  chose  to  go  to  America  or  Aus- 
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tralia  or  anywhere  else  and  buy  bonds  that  turned  out  to  be  bad  invest- 
ments, it  was  their  own  affair.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  difference 
in  value  between  gold  and  silver  that  would  affect  the  credit  of  our 
bonds  so  much  as  the  idea  of  broken  faith,  for  they  were  bought  under 
the  representation  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

Q.  80.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they*  were  bought  under  the 
representation  that  they  were  payable  in  gold  and  not  in  coin  ? — A.  The 
persons  who  distributed  the  bonds  universally  described  them  as 
payable  in  gold.  A  person  reading  the  advertisement  in  a  London 
paper  stating  that  United  States  bonds  were  offered  by  a  syndicate, 
would  suppose  that  they  "were  authorized  to  act  and  to  declare  that  the 
bonds  were  to  be  payable  in  gold. 

Q.  81.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  investment  of  a  considerable  amount 
m  these  bonds  was  ever  made  without  the  law  under  which  they  were 
issued  being  first  examined  ? — A.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  persons  who 
distributed  them  examined  the  law,  but  I  think  that  thousands  who  hold 
our  bonds  did  not. 

Q.  82.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  who  invest  capital  in  our  bonds 
in  Germany  and  England  do  not  exercise  as  much  caution  as  would 
certainly  lead  them  to  look  into  the  law  under  which  the  bonds  were 
issued? — A.  I  think  that  the  bonds  are  distributed  very  generally  among 
the  people  of  those  countries,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  person  out 
of  twenty  of  those  who  hold  our  bonds  ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  United 
States  statutes. 

Q.  83.  Who  buys  the  bulk  of  them  ? — A.  They  are  taken  away  in 
large  masses  to  sell. 

Q.  84.  Do  you  suppose  they  are  ever  taken  in  large  masses  by  anybody 
without  looking  into  the  law  under  which  they  are  issued  ? — A.  I  think 
the  fa'rst  distributors  undoubtedly  did  examine  the  statutes,  but  more 
than  half  the  people  who  now  hold  the  bonds  never  saw  the  statutes. 
They  accepted  the  representations  of  the  persons  who  were  authorized 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  sell  the  bonds.  Besides,  there  is 
another  consideration.  The  law  says  they  shall  be  paid  in  "cow."  Now 
coin  means  two  things,  either  gold  or  silver.  When  the  bonds  that  were 
issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act  were  placed  upon  the  market,  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  United  States  Government  abroad  interpreted 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "coin,"  and  expressly  declared  that  it  meant 
gold.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  interpretation,  and  upon  that  distinct  un- 
derstanding, expressly  declared,  the  people  of  Europe  were  induced  to 
buy  our  bonds.  I  can  but  think  that,  after  the  representations  of  our 
authorized  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  and  in  view  of  the  under- 
standing of  those  who  bought  them,  to  pay  them  in  silver  would  be  a 
great  violation  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  our  government. 


NEW  YORK,  November  15,  187G. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  a.  m. 
Present :  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman ;  Hon.  George  Willard,  Hon. 
Win.  S.  Groesbeck. 

Examination  of  Mr.  ENDICOTT  continued. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Question  85.  Do  you  think  that  England  is  likely  to  adopt  the  Di- 
metallic  system  in  its  coin  standard  ? — Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  will. 
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The  simple  gold  standard  subjects  England  to  some  difficulties  5u  regard 
to  its  East  India  trade,  but  that  standard  is  of  such  importance  to  all 
the  financial  interests  of  Great  Britain  that  I  think  the  English  Gov- 
ernment will  hesitate  before  giving  it  up,  and  the  present  difficulty  may 
disappear  in  a  few  years.( 

Q.  80.  What  will  probably  be  the  action  of  Germany? — A.  I  think  it 
will  adhere  to  its  purpose  of  establishing  the  gold  standard.  I  do  not 
think  that  government  formed  the  resolution  lightly,  I  think  they  con- 
sidered the  pros  and  cons  before  they  started  on  that  reform  and  1  think 
they  will  carry  it  out. 

Q.  87.  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  no  steps  are  likely  to 
be  taken  by  England  or  Germany  toward  the  bi-metallic  system,  even 
should  the  other  nations  of  the  world  desire  to  unite  upon  that  sys- 
tem ? — A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
have  a  gold  standard,  and  occupy  a  position  of  great  advantage  in  their 
dealings  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  so  long  as  this  question  con- 
tinues in  its  present  shape,  with  silver  depreciated  as  compared  with 
gold,  and  with  a  possible  further  depreciation.  I  think  that  the  nation 
which  has  a  gold  standard  occupies  the  strongest  position,  and  has  great 
control  in  the  international  trade  of  the  world,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will  make  any  change.  I  am  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  for  this  country  to  make  the  change  unless  with  the  con- 
currence of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Q.  88.  If  you  think  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  not  make 
the  change,  then  I  infer  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  the  United  States  ought  to  do  so? — A.  I  should  con 
sider  it  inexpedient  for  this  country  to  change  from  the  gold  standard. 
If  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  proposed  a  joint  action,  then  it 
would  be  worthy  of  consideration.  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  that  aspect  of  the  case,  but  since  some  nations  ad- 
here to  the  gold  standard,  I  think  those  nations  are  in  .a  better  posi- 
tion so  far  as  regards  the  trade  of  the  world  than  those  which  may  have 
a  double  standard,  for  the  reason  that  gold-standard  nations  have  the 
option  in  their  dealings  with  double-standard  nations.  They  can  pay 
in  whatever  money  may  be  the  cheaper. 

Q.  89.  You  think,  then,  that  in  the  international  trade  of  the  world 
England  reaps  an  advantage  to  herself  from  the  fact  that  she  has  a  gold 
standard  and  other  nations  the  double  standard  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  great  advantage  to  great  Britain.  I  think  that  is  one  source  of  its 
commercial  supremacy,  together  with  the  strength  of  its  financial  sys- 
tem and  its  having  a  stronger  basis  of  metallic  money  than  most  other 
nations. 

Q.  90.  How  does  England  derive  advantage  from  its  single  gold  stand- 
ard t- — A.  Supposing  a  person  in  New  York  wished  to  place  funds  in 
China,  I  think  it  very  evident  that  any  one  would  prefer  to  send  a  credit 
on  London,  where  there  was  a  gold  standard,  rather  than  upon  Paris, 
where  there  was  a  double  standard.  A  person  drawing  exchange  in 
China  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  there,  and -drawing  upon 
England,  would  know  exactly  what  sort  of  money  he  would  get,  while  a 
bill  drawn  upon  Paris,  where  there  is  a  double  standard,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  option  of  the  drawee  to  pay  either  in  silver  or  gold,  and  of 
course  would  be  paid  in  the  metal  which  was  worth  the  least.  Under 
those  circumstances  a  bill  on  Paris  would  sell  much  less  advantageously 
in  China  than  a  bill  on  London  payable  only  in  gold.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  it  operates.  There  is' always  a  great  advantage  to 
the  nation  which  has  the  most  reliable  currency.  The  same  question 
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arises  in  all  dealings  with  our  own  country.  We  have  here  a  currency 
of  gold  and  paper.  Any  person  wishing  to  place  funds  anywhere, 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  send  a  bill  on  London  than  to  send  a  bill 
on  New  York  payable  in  dollars,  where  the  person  on  whom  the  bill  was 
drawn  would  have  a  right  to  pay  in  gold  dollars  or  in  currency,  which- 
ever was  the  cheaper. 

Q.  91.  If  these  views  which  you  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  England,  are  the  views  generally  entertained  by  Eng- 
lishmen, is  there  any  hope  of  their  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  to  adopt  a  double  standard  ? — A.  I  think  it 
impossible  that  England  would  consent  to  it,  and  I  certainly  think  we 
ought  not  to  do  it  without  the  concurrence  of  England  and  Germany. 

Q.  92.  Suppose  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  England  and  Germany,  should  adopt  the  bimetallic  system, 
and  that  England  and  Germany  should  continue  to  derive  an  advantage, 
or  to  take  tribute  from  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  making  the  ex- 
change between  nations,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  your  opinion  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  induce  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  the  great  transactions  of  trade,  to  make  their  exchanges  direct? 
— A.  It  seems  to  me  the  effect  would  be  this :  The  standard  of  values 
throughout  the  world  would  be  the  gold  standard,  and  nations  using 
the  bimetallic  standard  would,  in  all  their  international  operations,  be 
obliged  to  settle  upon  the  gold  standard,  and  that  silver  coin,  being  a 
currency  of  less  value  (assuming  this  as  it  is  so  at  the  present  time), 
would  be  kept  in  a  fluctuating  relation  to  gold,  as  our  greenback  cur- 
rency is  in  this  country.  Of  course,  in  those  countries  which  have  the 
double  standard,  the  currency  of  less  value  will  be  used  in  all  transac- 
tions at  home ;  whereas,  all  their  national  balances  must  be  settled  upon 
the  gold  standard,  because  that  has  a  fixed  value,  and  they  will  be  very 
much  more  likely  to  do  it  through  the  medium  of  England,  which  is  a 
gold  standard  country,  than  to  do  it  by  any  exchange  operations  directly 
upon  each  other. 

Q.  93.  If  France  and  the  United  States,  for  instance,  both  had  the 
same  standard,  both  using  gold  and  silver,  wherein  would  it  be  to  the 
advantage  of  those  countries  to  conduct  their  exchanges  on  London  f — 
A.  Supposing  that  silver  were  at  a  discount,  and  a  merchant  of  the 
United  States  wished  to  remit  funds  to  Paris,  he  would  much  prefer 
to  send  a  bill  on  London,  which  would  be  worth  exactly  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  France,  and  which  amount  he  could  realize  for  it  there  at 
any  time,  than  to  send  a  bill  upon  Paris,  where,  if  silver  were  fluctuat- 
ing, it  might  be  worth  88,  or  90,  or  92  cents  as  compared  with  gold,  and 
the  same  rule  holds  good  with  a  merchant  remitting  from  France  to  this 
country.  He  would.prefer  to  send  us  a  bill  on  London,  knowing  exactly 
what  would  be  the  value  of  it,  than  to  draw  a  bill  on  the  United  States 
payable  either  in  silver  or  gold,  as  he  would  not  know  what  changes  in 
the  value  of  silver  might  take  place  before  the  bill  was  paid,  and  know- 
ing that  we  had  the  option  to  pay  either  in  silver  or  gold.  The  mer- 
chant in  one  case  knows  exactly  what  he  is  sending,  whereas  on  the 
other  he  takes  a  risk  which  he  cannot  measure.  Therefore  he  would  be 
sure  in  each  case  to  make  his  payment  through  the  medium  of  London. 

Q.  94.  But  would  not  the  purchaser  who  had  bought  in  a  country 
where  there  was  an  option  to  pay  either  in  gold  or  silver,  be  deprived 
of  that  advantage  by  having  the' exchange  made  in  London  ?  Would 
he  not  insist  upon  having  the  bill  drawn  upon  the  country  in  which  he 
made  the  purchase,  and  provided  the  seller  would  not  give  him  that  ad- 
vantage, would  he  not  purchase  his  goods  of  those  who  exacted  no  more 
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from  him  than  the  laws  of  both  countries  required? — A.  I  think  in  a 
case  of  a  serious  difference  in  value  between  gold  and  silver,  that  tbo 
baser  currency  would  be  necessarily  the  one  in  use  at  home.  A  country 
having  a  double  standard,  if  silver  is  of  less  value,  will  be  practically 
a  silver  standard  country.  I  do  not  think  you  can  have  two  standards 
in  actual  concurrent  use  at  the  same  time.  For  all  the  purposes  of  inter- 
nal trade,  I  think  the  silver  would  be  used,  while  for  the  purposes  of 
external  trade  the  gold  standard  would  have  to  be  used  precisely  as  it 
is  now  in  this  country.  Here  we  have  two  currencies  ;  our  greenback 
currency  we  use  for  internal  transactions,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  greenbacks  make  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  and  oftentimes 
loss  in  commercial  transactions.  In  all  our  dealings  with  the  world  we 
are  forced  to  use  the  gold  standard.  Persons  in  this  country  who  are 
doing  an  international  trade  have  to  assume  that  risk  and  get  paid  for 
it  if  they  can  from  the  consumers,  by  getting  an  extra  profit  to  com- 
pensate them.  They  do  not  always  succeed  in  doing  it,  but  they  try  to 
do  it.  A  country  having  two  currencies  of  unequal  value  will  be  forced 
to  use  the  inferior  for  its  home  trade,  and  must  use  the  superior  for  its 
external  trade. 

Perhaps  I  can  better  show  how  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  a  de- 
preciated currency  may  unfavorably  affect  our  interests  by  an  illustra- 
tion. 

Suppose  that  gold  had  been  ruling  at  10  per  cent,  premium,  and  that 
the  price  of  wheat  had  been  Si. 10  per  bushel,  in.  currency,  equal  to  $1 
in  gold.  At  this  price  ($1  gold)  a  Liverpool  dealer  sends  an  order  to 
New  York  for  100,000  bushels;  but  the  market  being  a  little  firmer 
that  day  (say  $1.10£),  the  order  remained  unexecuted.  Suddenly,  it  is 
reported  that  the  gold  operators  are  getting  up  a  corner  in  gold,  and  the 
premium  is  marked  up  to  $1.15.  The  greenback  price  of  wheat  will 
finally  respond,  but  time  is  required,  a'ud  the  Liverpool  order  is  at  once 
placed  at  $1.11,  currency.  Obviously,  the  Liverpool  merchant  has 
bought  at  90£  cents,  gold,  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  for  which  he  was 
willing  to  pay  $1,  a  saving  to  him  of  $3,500  in  gold. 

The  American  grain  dealer  is  very  well  satisfied,  having  sold  his 
wheat  at  $1.11,  which  he  was  content  to  sell  at  $1.10£.  The  market 
continues  to  adjust  itself  to  the  higher  gold  quotation,  finally  reaching 
$1.15,  equal  to  $1  gold.  By  this  time  our  New  York  friend  will  have 
sold  out  his  stock  on  the  rising  market,  at  various  prices  from  $1.11  to 
$1.15,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  been  making  an  excellent  profit.  He 
must  now  replenish  his  stock,  and  as  the  market  looks  firmer,  he  buys 
500,000  bushels  at  about  $1.15  currency,  or  $1  gold.  It  has  not  been 
long  in  store  when  the  gold  speculation  breaks,  and  gold  drops  to  $1.09. 
Of  course,  this  puts  a  stop  to  all  export  trade,  $1.15  with  gold  at  9 
per  cent,  premium  is  equal  to  $1.05£  gold,  and  the  Liverpool  market 
continues  steady  at  $1. 

If  we  cannot  sell  the  Englishman  wheat  at  $1  gold,  he  wilj  go  to  Odessa, 
or  some  other  market  where  he  can  buy  it  at  that  price.  His  money  is 
good  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  if  other  nations  are  foolish  enough  to 
employ  fluctuating  currencies,  be  is  ready  to  step  in  and  profit  by  their 
fluctuations.  How  is  it  with  the  New  Yorker?  The  export  demand 
having  ceased,  and  as  we  always  have  a  large  surplus  of  wheat,  which 
must  be  exported,  the  currency  price  becomes  weak,  and  drops  from 
$1.15  to  $1.14,  $1.13,  and  so  on  until  it  finally  touches  $1.09,  which 
being  equal  to  $1,  gold  it  becomes  possible  to  do  business  with  other 
countries,  and  wheat  begins  again  to  go  forward. 

The  New  York  merchant  who  had  laid  in  his  new  stock  at  about  $1.15, 
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currency,  finds  himself  forced  to  sell  it  at  -$1.C9,  and  finds  that  all  his 
profits  upon  the  previous  sales  are  swept  away,  and  much  more,  and 
that  he  is  largely  out  of  pocket  by  his  three  months'  business;  and 
this  through  no  lack  of  foresight  on  his  part,  and  from  the  operation  of 
causes  which  no  prudent  merchant  can  control  or  guard  against. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  95.  As  long  as  France  adheres  to  the  double  standard,  and  India, 
China,  &c.,  continue  to  use  silver  as  their  currency,  would  there  be  any 
advantage  if  this  country  adopted  the  double  standard,  in  conducting 
our  exchanges  with  those  countries  in  gold,  or  would  there  be  any  neces- 
sity of  conducting  them  in  gold? — A.  The  inferior  currency  would  be  a 
fluctuating  one  as  compared  with  the  superior.  I  think,  therefore,  a 
person  doing  business  with  a  foreign  country,  will  base  his  operations 
upon  the  superior  standard  and  convert  the  inferior  currency  into  the 
superior  in  making  his  purchases. 

Q.  96.  But,  in  the  case  supposed,  we  should  have  the  same  money  as 
the  countries  with  which  we  deal. — A.  I  hold  that  it  is  impossible  to 
regulate  the  two  values  by  law.  I  will  admit  that  if  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  adopted  a  bi-metallic  standard,  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  that 
would  fix  the  standard  of  the  two  metals  so  that  they  would  be  inter- 
changeable. I  must  say,  however,  that  I  regard  natural  law  as  so  much 
more  potent  than  human  enactments  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  even 
in  that  case  the  first  result  would  not  be  to  diminish  the  production  of 
gold.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  gold,  rather  than  to 
elevate  silver,  and  even  supposing  that  the  civilized  nations  adopted  the 
bi-metallic  standard  and  endeavored  to  make  the  two  currencies  circu- 
late together,  I  think  there  would  be  somewhere  in  the  world,  even  if 
among  the  semi-barbarous  nations,  some  one  who  would  appreciate  the 
superior  metal  sufficiently  to  drain  it  off  from  the  currency  of  the  world 
to  that  place,  wherever  it  might  be.  1  think  Ernest  Seyd  remarks  in 
his  works  that  in  the  richer  mines  silver  can  be  produced  at  ISd.  per 
ounce.  Supposing  this  to  be  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  mine  where  it  can  be  produced  at  that  rate,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  price  of  silver.  But  if  the 
production  were  unlimited,  and  silver  could  be  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities at  that  price,  I  do  not  think  you  could  by  legislation  make  silver 
which  cost  18  pence  per  ounce  worth  60  pence  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
world.  No  agreement  between  nations  could  bring  about  that  result. 
I  think  the  letter  of  Mr.  Washburue  explains  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
He  says  the  price  of  silver  had  declined  in  France  until  it  reach'ed  1,2, 
and  3  per  cent,  discount,  as  compared  with  gold,  and  then  they  under- 
took to  stop  it,  and  declared  the  coinage  of  silver  should  be  lessened; 
but  it  made  no  difference.  Silver  fell  to  4  per  cent,  discount,  and  then 
five.  It  seems  to  me  the  market-values  of  the  world  are  adjusted  by 
public  opinion,  and  that  they  are  not  subject  in  any  great  degree  to 
human  enactment.  Of  course  I  admit  that  if  you  provide  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  have  them  circulate  together,  with  an  arbitrary  value  upon  one 
of  them,  it  has  some  influence  in  driving  the  dearer  metal  out  of  use, 
and  to  that  extent  diminishing  its  value,  because  use  is  an  element  of 
value,  as  well  as  cost. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  97.  The  United  States  had  a  bi-metallic  system  from  1792  to  1873, 
and  grew  as  rapidly  as  any  other  nation.  Is  she  -strong  and  independent 
enough  to  return  and  adhere  to  that  standard  f — A.  Although  we  had 
a  bi- metallic-standard  we  always  used  the  money  of  the  least  relative 
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value.  Gold  was  overvalued  as  compared  with  silver  in  the  coinage 
law  of  1834,  and  the  consequence  was  that  though  we  had  nominally  a 
double  standard  the  silver  coin  left  the  country,  and  we  really  had  a 
gold  standard.  I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  make  the  two  metals  circu- 
late together  in  the  United  States  at  any  other  than  their  actual  value, 
if  there  is  any  other  country  where  they  are  legally  estimated  at  their 
actual  value. 

Q.  08.  In  view  of  our  past  history,  I  would  ask  again  if  you  think  the 
United  States  is  strong  and  independent  enough  to  re-establish  and 
adhere  to  her  former  standard  ? — A.  Of  course  a  double  standard  could 
be  established  by  law,  but  the  result  would  be,  inevitably,  I  think,  that 
we  should  use  the  inferior  standard  for  our  currency  at  home  and  keep 
it  there,  and  in  all  our  international  relations  we  should  be  forced  to  use 
the  superior  metal,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  99.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  change  our  standard  as  other 
nations  change  theirs  •?  Should  we  not  rather  maintain  an  independent 
position,  at  least  until  other  nations  are  ready  to  make  a  common  inter- 
national standard? — A.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  have  but  one  standard. 
The  best  standard  is  that  to  which  the  valu3  is  most  fixed  and  least 
fluctuating,  whether  silver  or  gold. 

Q.  100.  Taking  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  together,  which  of  the 
metals  will  be  in  the  most  general  and  universal  use  during  the  next 
half  century  ? — A.  That  is  a  question  impossible  to  answer.  At  -the 
present  time  the  indications  are  that  gold  will  be  most  fixed  in  its  value, 
and  the  strongest  argument  in  my  mind  in  favor  of  the  double  standard 
is  the  possibility  of  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  gold  hereafter.  In 
that  event  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  silver  in  use,  but  no 
one  can  foresee  what  may  happen  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  gold  or 
silver  in  the  future.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Eastern  nations  to  substitute  gold  for  silver.  They  must  use  silver. 
Therefore  the  larger  part  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  likely  to  use 
silver,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  from  present  indications,  that  gold 
will  be  the  best  standard  for  commercial  nations. 

Q.  101.  If  it  be  true  that  during  the  next  half  century,  in  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  silver  will  be  in  more  general  use  than  gold, 
would  it  not  be  a  wise  as  well  as  a  brave  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  adhere  to  silver  ? — A.  I  think  a  wiser  policy  in  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance  as  fixing  a  standard  of  value,  would  be  to 
adopt  the  very  best  metal  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  a  metal  that  has  the 
least  chance  of  varying  in  value  during  the  next  half  century,  and  I 
should  say  that  metal  is  gold. 

Q.  102.  Suppose  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  world  during 
the  next  half  century,  will  be  using  silver  more  largely  than  gold,  would 
there  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  United  States  in  conforming  its  coin- 
age to  such  a  condition  ? — A.  I  still  say  that  the  best  policy  is  to  adhere 
to  the  highest  standard.  We  have  the  use  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world 
in  our  relations  with  those  nations  that  use  it,  just  as  much  as  if  we 
made  it  our  standard.  If  we  were  to  make  it  our  standard  it  would  not 
facilitate  our  international  relations  with  them,  but  if  we  had  a  better 
standard  than  they,  we  should  have  the  advantage  over  them. 

Q.  103.  Can  we  resume  in  1879,  the  time  fixed  by  law,  and  if  we  can, 
explain  how  ? — A.  We  can  do  it,  but  with  very  great  danger.  It  is 
perhaps  possible,  under  the  power  which  the  law  confers  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  he  can,  by  selling  bonds  and  accumulating 
a  large  amount  of  coin  either  here  or  in  Europe,  pay  off  the  greenbacks 
by  January  1,  1879,  but,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  think  the  .consequences 
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would  be  very  serious,  for  the  reason  that  it  involves  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  paper  currency,  whereas  1  think  safety  requires  a  very  grad- 
ual contraction. 

By  the  CIIAIKMAN  : 

Q.  104.  When  was  the  standard  of  value  which  was  changed  by  the 
laws  of  1873-'74  originally  adopted  by  the  United  States  ?— A.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  law  passed  in  1834. 

Q.  105.  Was  not  the  standard  of  value  adopted  in  1792  ? — A.  I  pre- 
sume it  was. 

Q.  106.  What  was  the  standard  of  value  then  established,  the  single 
gold,  or  the  double  or  optional  standard  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  the  double  standard. 

Q.  107.  Do  you  know  what  relation  of  value  was  fixed  between  the 
two  metals? — A.  I  think  it  was  15  to  1. 

Q.  108.  Under  this  relation,  which  metal  circulated  most  largely  in  this 
country  ? — A.  Silver  was  overvalued  at  15  to  1. 

Q.  109.  During  the  early  period  of  our  history  which  metal  predomina- 
ted in  the  currency  ? — A.  Silver. 

Q.  110.  Up  to  what  time  did  this  metal  predominate  in  the  circula- 
tion?—A.  I  think  till  about  1834. 

Q.  111.  After  1834,  what  metal  predominated  ?— A.  The  law  of  1834 
overvalued  gold. 

Q.  112.  It  changed  the  relation  to  16  to  1?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1 13.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  at  thf  relation  of  15  to  1  gold 
was  the  undervalued  metal? — A.  The  market  price  of  gold  was  more 
than  the  mint  price. 

Q.  114.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  that  1 — A.  I  understand  the  market 
price  to  rest  upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  the  value  of  gold 
did  not  correspond  to  the  price  placed  upon  it  by  our  government. 

Q.  115.  Is  it  not  the  true  history  of  this  case  that  the  French  legal 
valuation  of  gold,  15£  to  1,  established  by  the  French  law  of  1803,  affected 
the  previously-existing  relative  value  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  direction 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  gold?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  our  legal  val- 
uation of  gold,  15  to  1,  in  the  mint  act  of  1792,  framed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  corresponded  substantially  with  the  market  relation  in  1792, 
and  that  the  divergence  between  the  market  and  our  legal  valuation  of 
gold  arose  subsequently,  and  principally  in  consequence  of  the  French 
law  of  1803,  valuing  gold  at  15£  to  1? — A.  Legislative  action  of  govern- 
ments is  one  influence  affecting  the  market  price  of  the  metals. 

Q.  116.  Do  you  know  what  the  standard  of  value  is  in  Great  Britain  ? — 
A.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  value. 

Q.  117.  When  was  gold  made  the  standard  in  that  country? — A.  I 
think  it  was  1816. 

Q.  118.  What  is  the  standard  of  value  in  France  ? — A.  Gold  and  silver. 

Q.  119.  Do  you  know  the  legal  relation  of  these  metals  in  France? — A. 
15}  to  1. 

Q.  120.  If  the  relation  of  15J  to  1  was  established  by  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  what  could  produce  a  difference  between 
the  market  value  and  the  legal  value  of  either  metal? — A.  A  consider- 
able increase  in  the  production  or  cost  of  either  metal. 

Q.  121.  If  the  laws  establishing  the  relation  remained  unchanged,  how 
long  would  it  take  for  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  market  value  of  either  metal? — A.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  quantity  produced.  If  the  increase  were  slight  the  effect  upon  the 
•whole  mass  of  money  in  the  world  would  be  slight.  If  the  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  of  either  metal  should  be  suddenly  diminished  one-half,  I  think 
that  not  many  years  would  pass  before  it  would  be  felt  upon  the  general 
level  of  prices  in  the  world. 

Q  122.  How  much  gold,  in  coin  and  bullion,  is  there  estimated  to  be  in 
the  world  ? — A.  I  have  seen  many  different  estimates,  but  think  none 
worthy  of  much  confidence.  They  range  all  the  way  from  1,500  millions 
to  3,500  millions  dollars  of  gold. 

Q.  123.  How  much  silver? — A.  The  statements  I  have  seen  are  equally 
various. 

Q.  124.  What  is  the  proportion  in  the  estimates  you  have  seen  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  shape  of  coin,  bullion,  and  plate? — A.  I  think  there  is 
no  great  difference  between  the  two  metals;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  on  such  a  question. 

Q.  125.  With  the  mines  of  the  world  free  and  open  to  labor  and  capital, 
does  not  the  fact  that  the  two  metals  nt  a  fixed  relation  have  increased 
about  equally,  furnish  strong  proof  that  the  cost  of  production  is  pro- 
portionately the  same? — A.  It  would  create  a  presumption  of  that  sort, 
and  yet  it  would  rather  imply  that  the  amount  of  each  produced  was 
about  the  proper  proportion  for  the  wants  of  the  world. 

Q.  120.  Both  metals  being  equally  useful  in  the  world  as  money,  if  the 
relation  between  them  had  been  improperly  established,  would  it  not 
have  been  made  manifest  in  the  excessive  production  of  one  or  the  other 
through  long  periods  of  time  ? — A.  The  presumption  would  be  very 
strong  that  at  the  actual  market  relation,  the  production  of  both  metals 
is  equally  profitable. 

Q.  127.  Now,  if  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  should  establish  this 
relation,  so  long  maintained,  of  15£  to  1 ;  or  if  three  or  four  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  should  establish  it,  would  not  the  excessive  production  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals  operate  on  the  value  of  the  whole  mass 
of  both,  and  not  on  the  value  of  either  alone? — A.  I  think  an  increase 
of  production  at  a  reduced  cost  would  have  a  double  effect.  It  would 
operate  on  the  value  of  the  whole  mass,  and  also  diminish  the  relative 
value  of  the  one  metal. 

Q.  128.  If  thut  is  true,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  to  1867,  when  legislative  interference 
began,  there  was  no  substantial  difference  between  the  market-value 
and  the  legal  value  of  the  two  metals,  notwithstanding  the  most  marked 
changes  occurred  in  production,  such  as  the  following:  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  was  as  1  to  3 ;  in  1847 
it  was  about  equal ;  in  1852  it  was  as  4  to  1 ;  and  in  1867  it  was  about  as  2 
to  1? — A.  The  difference  in  the  production  of  different  metals  at  differ- 
ent times  would  not  necessarily  imply  a  difference  in  cost  relatively  to 
each  other.  The  market-price  of  a  metal  I  should  say  represented  ap- 
proximately the  cost. 

Q.  129.  A.  considerable  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  use  at  the 
present  day  has  been  handed  down  from  former  ages,  and  was  produced 
at  a  far  greater  cost  in  labor,  material,  &c.,  than  that  produced  since 
the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  America.  Has  the  cost  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  metals  produced  in  former  ages  anything  to  do  with  the 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  metals  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  should 
think  it  was  one  element  of  their  value.  Of  course  the  new  product 
comes  in  competition  with  the  existing  mass  of  metal  throughout  the 
world,  reducing  the  value  of  the  whole  mass. 

Q.  130.  If  a  fixed  relation  was  established  by  law,  and  if  free  coinage 
for  both  metals  was  maintained,  would  the  excessive  production  of 
either  gold  or  silver  necessarily  produce  a  difference  between  the  mar- 
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ket  and  legal  value  of  such  metal? — A.  If  an  increased  production  were 
accompanied  by  a  serious  reduction  of  cost,  I  think  sooner  or  later  it 
would  affect  the  relative  value. 

Q.  131.  Suppose  no  such  reduction  in  cost  were  shown,  and  that  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  production  remained  the 
same,  then  what  would  be  your  reply? — A.  A  relatively  increased  pro- 
duct of  one  metal,  without  a  relatively  diminished  cost,  would  not  affect 
the  relative  value  of  that  metal,  but  would  only  affect  the  value  of  the 
in  ass  of  both. 

Q.  132.  As  no  new  conditions  or  circumstances  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  either  silver  or  gold  have  been  shown  to  exist,  and  as  the 
relation  of  15J  to  1  was  maintained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  hostile 
legislation  against  silver  was  begun,  is  it  not  almost  certain  that  the 
recent  great  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  is  due- 
entirely  to  governmental  and  legislative  action  ? — A.  I  cannot  state 
positively  without  looking  the  matter  up.  My  impression  is  that  a  con- 
siderable depreciation  had  been  shown  in  the  market  price  of  silver 
before  any  action  was  taken  by  the  German  Government. 

Q.  133.  Considering  the  large.amount  of  silver,  in  coin  and  bullion,  in. 
the  world — estimated  at  about  3,500  millions — is  it  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  production  of  silver  for  four  or  five  years  not  much  in  excess 
of  previous  production  would  cause  the  great  change  which  recently 
took  place  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  1  think  the 
increased  production  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Public  opinion  may  very  likely  have  overestimated  the  probable 
production  of  the  future. 

Q.  134.  When  it  is  remembered  that  for  more  than  twenty  five  years 
past  the  annual  production  of  gold  has  been,  on  an  average,  two  or 
three  times  greater  than  the  production  of  silver,  does  not  the  theory 
that  the  recent  increased  production  of  silver  has  caused  the  change  in 
their  relative  value  seem  to  be  entirely  without  foundation1? — A.  Gold 
is  a  more  convenient  metal  for  money,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  world 
finds  use  for  a  greater  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  ,135.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  all  nations  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
vast  mass  of  transactions  at  the  present  range  of  prices  obtaining 
throughout  the  world,  silver  is  a  much  more  convenient  metal  than, 
gold,  and  much  the  most  indispensable? — A.  I  think  for  a  highly-civil- 
ized nation  gold  is  the  more  convenient  metal ;  but  less  civilized  nations 
seem  to  prefer  silver.  I  suppose  they  prefer  the  greater  bulk. 

Q.  136.  Is  not  the  great  mass  of  transactions  in  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  carried  on  to-day  in  silver? — A.  Silver  is  still  adopted  for 
the  small  retail  transactions,  because  gold  coins  would  be  too  small. 

Q.  137.  Does  not  every  wholesale  transaction  involve  an  equal  amount 
of  retail  transaction? — A.  Not  necessarily;  because  there  are  many 
transactions  which  are  never  subdivided.  The  sale  of  a  piece  of  real 
estate,  or  of  a  ship,  would  not  call  for  any  small  money.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, I  should  say  that  it  is  only  in  the  retail  transactions  of  life  that 
either  gold  or  silver  is  used.  Almost  all  the  wholesale  and  larger  trans- 
actions take  place  by  means  of  checks  and  drafts. 

Q.  138.  For  large  transactions  can  silver  be  transported  to  any  part  of 
the  world  as  cheaply  as  gold  ? — A.  It  can  be  in  most  instances. 

Q.  139.  Then,  so  far  as  large  transactions  are  concerned,  the  large  deal- 
~ers  would  find  no  more  inconvenience  in  one  metal  than  in  the  other? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  in  amounts  transferred  from  one  country  to  another. 

Q.  140.  As  I  understand  you,  for  the  small  transactions  of  every -day 
life,  silver  is  the  best  medium  of  exchange  ? — A.  For  the  very  small 
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ones;  but  I  consider  the  principal  use  of  metallic  money  is  not  in  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  band,  but  to  serve,  first,  as  a  standard  of  value,  and, 
second,  as  a  basis  between  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their  balances. 
Silver  is  certainly  more  useful  than  gold  in  the  petty  transactions  of 
life. 

Q.  141.  Would  not  silver,  equally  with  gold,  serve  to  settle  interna- 
tional balances  if  it  can  be  transported  as  cheaply,  and  its  value  main- 
tained ! — A.  There  is  no  serious  inconvenience  in  transporting  silver. 

Q.  142.  It  is  stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  no  increase  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  taken  place  in  any  portion  of  the  world  except  in 
Western  Nevada,  but  rather  a  decrease  in  the  past  ten  years  ;  and  the 
increase  in  that  section  has  not  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  millions 
a  year.  Could  that  be  the  cause  of  the  variance  in  the  long-established 
relations  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  think  it  very  probable  the  world 
magnified  the  consequences  of  the  discoveries  in  Nevada,  and  they  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for  silver  in  India  had  fallen 
off. 

Q.  143.  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  mines,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  are 
substantially  tree  to  the  occupation  of  all,  in  all  portions  of  the  world, 
if  80  or  85  cents  in  gold  would  cover  the*  cost  of  producing  100  cents  in 
gold,  while  it  cost  100  cents  in  silver  to  produce  100  cents  in  silver, 
would  not  more  gold  than  silver  be  produced? — A.  1  suppose  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  individual  enterprise  represents  exactly  the  average 
cost  of  producing  silver  or  gold.  It  is  a  speculative  employment,  where 
all  look  for  great  gains,  and  some  find  them  ;  none  expect  to  make  losses, 
but  a  great  many  do.  It  must  be  taken  upon  large  averages  of  time 
and  territory  to  get  at  the  cost. 

Q.  144.  In  estimating  the  probable  relative  cost  of  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver,  would  you  take  the  last  hundred  or  more  years  of  time 
or  only  the  last  three  years  ? — A.  During  a  hundred  years  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals ;  15£  to  1 
has  not  represented  the  constant  proportion.  Sometimes  the  produc- 
tion of  one  metal  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  have  been  constantly  changing. 

Q.  145.  Did  you  not  say,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question,  that  the  ex- 
cessive production  of  one  or  the  other  metal  did  not  indicate  necessarily 
a  less  cost  of  production,  and  that  a  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  would  not  arise  unless  there  was  not  only  an  increased 
production  but  a  diminished  cost  of  one  of  the  metals  ? — A.  The  produc- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  might  be  increased,  and  yet  without  any  addi- 
tional profit,  but  the  inference  would  be  if  you  saw  a  larger  increase  of 
one  than  the  other  that  the  production  was,  for  the  time  being,  more 
profitable. 

Q.  146.  Suppose  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Greece,  and  lioumania  should  conclude  to  establish  the  double  standard 
of  gold  and  silver  at  the  relation  of  15J  to  1,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  should  maintain  their  present  status  in  their  money  stand- 
ards, with  free  coinage  at  the  mints,  what  could  occur  to  make  a  change 
between  the  market  and  legal  valuation  of  the  two  metals  ;  if  the  equiv- 
alency was  once  established,  what  could  change  the  relation  ? — A.  I 
think  the  relation  between  the  two  metals  will  establish  itself  inde- 
pendently of  law  to  a  great  extent.  I  admit  that  the  legal  valuation  has 
some  effect  in  determining  their  relative  value  ;  but  if  an  extraordinary 
production  of  silver  should  come  about,  or  continue,  I  do  not  think  those 
countries  having  a  double  standard  could  keep  the  two  metals  of  the 
same  value  by  any  laws  which  they  might  pass. 
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Q.  147.  Suppose  the  United  States  had  established  snch  an  equiv- 
alency at  the  relation  stated  with  the  other  nations  named  above,  and 
a  great  production  of  silver  took  place— both  silver  and  gold  having 
equal  legal  functions  in  the  settlement  of  contracts  and  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  being  equivalent  in  law  and  fact — would  any  person  in 
this  country  give  a  premium  for  one  over  the  other  ? — A.  I  think  the 
result  would  be  that  every  dollar  of  gold  would  go  out  of  the  country, 
and  we  should  have  nothing  but  silver,  because  a  serious  increase  in  the 
production  of  silver  would  be  likely  to  diminish  the  market  price  as  coin- 
pared  with  gold. 

Q.  148.  What  effect  would  a  serious  increase  of  the  production  of  gold 
have? — A.  Just  tde  same. 

Q.  149.  If  the  production  of  the  metals  should  continue  at  the  present 
rate,  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  United  States  should  remouetize 
silver  at  the  same  relation  between  the  metals  that  obtains  in  the  states 
of  the  Latin  Union  and  resume  specie  payments  ? — A.  I  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  increase  slightly  the  relative  value  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  We  should  have  an 
importation  of  silver  from  Europe  in  exchange  for  our  gold  whenever 
we  liberated  it  from  the  Treasury  or  the  banks. 

Q.  150.  From  what  countries  could  such  an  importation  of  silver  come  ? 
— A.  From  Germany. 

Q.  151.  How  much  silver  has  Germany  to  dispose  of  in  that  way  ? — A. 
I  suppose  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  152.  What  harm  would  result  to  this  country  from  that  amount  of 
silver;  would  we  not  need  more  than  that  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
resumption? — A.  I  think  it  would  result  in  our  having  a  silver  instead 
of  a  gold  standard.  We  would  be  at  the  same  disadvantage  in  our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  as  now  with  our  double  standard  of  gold 
and  greenbacks,  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  greenbacks  may  fall 
in  value  as  compared  with  gold  to  any  extent,  the  difference  between 
gold  and  silver  would  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  assuming 
the  market  price  of  silver  to  remain  as  now. 

Q.  153.  On  your  theories  about  money,  would  you  not  regard  it  as  a 
great  advance  to  emerge  from  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  to  a- 
value  money,  even  though  it  were  silver  ? — A.  If  you  make  the  duties 
still  payable  in  gold,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  gold.  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  your  making  greenbacks  redeemable  in 
silver,  provided  silver  is  not  made  legal  tender. 

Q.  154.  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  your  objections  to  making 
greenbacks  convertible  into  silver,  and  having  practically  a  silver 
standard  for  a  time  in  this  country,  are  rather  moral  than  economical  ? 
— A.  I  have  already  stated  the  disadvantages  which  I  believe  result  to 
a  country  from  having  a  double  standard,  viz,  that  we  are  forced  to 
use  the  inferior  standard  at  home  and  forced  to  use  the  superior  one  in 
our  dealings  with  other  nations.  We  now  labor  under  that  disadvantage 
by  having  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  greenbacks.  I  consider  silver 
better  than  greenbacks,  and,  although  we  do  not  get  back  to  gold  by 
adopting  silver  in  their  place,  I  have  no  objection  to  getting  rid  of  as 
many  of  them  as  come  in  for  redemption  in  that  way.  It  would  only 
require  an  advance  in  the  premium  on  gold  to  fifteen  per  cent,  to  carry 
abroad  the  silver  which  was  paid  out  for  the  greenbacks,  and  so  far  as 
we  extinguished  greenbacks  with  silver  wo  insure  contraction  to  that 
extent. 

Q.  155.  When  you  speak  of  always  being  obliged  to  use  the  inferior 
standard  at  home,  do  you  mean  that  a  metal  which  is  worth  less  per 
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ounce  is  an  inferior  metal,  and  one  worth  more  per  ounce  a  superior 
one? — A.  I  should  say  ail  interior  metal  was  one  that  was  legally  over- 
valued. 

Q.  150.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  trade,  whether  a  metal  is 
legally  over  valued  or  not  ? — A.  Its  legal  value  is  greater  than  its  market 
value. 

Q.  157.  What  difference  does  that  make  in  trade  ?  Is  not  all  trade  an 
interchange  of  equivalents? — A.  It  makes  this  difference:  If  I  have  a 
debt  in  London  of  §1,000  and  send  gold  there  it  will  pay  that  debt,  but 
if  I  send  silver  it  will  only  pay  $900. 

Q.  158.  Could  not  that  be  easily  remedied  by  sending  a  few  more  dol- 
lars— enough  to  be  the  equivalent  ?  Our  trade  with  foreign  nations  is 
in  fact  but  an  exchange  of  commodities.  The  adjustment  of  the  pay- 
ments is  carried  on  independently  of  the  great  mass  of  transactions,  and 
is  effected  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange  and  clearing  houses, 
bullion  only  being  required  to  settle  balances,  or  make  up  for  a  deficiency 
of  commodities  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  such  is  the  case,  what  differ- 
ence can  the  home  valuation  of  our  coins  make  abroad  ?  If  the  silver 
dollar  of  412^  grains  was  adopted  here  to-morrow  and  declared  by  law 
to  be  equivalent  in  the  payment  of  home  debts  to  a  gold  dollar  of  25.8 
grains,  which  would  cause  gold,  at  that  relation,  to  range  at  a  premium 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  could  this  give  any  one  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere  the  slightest  advantage  in  our  exchange  of  com- 
modities'? Could  any  advantage  be  taken  of  this  equivalency  by  any 
one  except  the  debtor  in  this  country  in  debts  payable  in  coin  ? — A.  If 
the  relation  could  be  maintained  at  that  or  any  other  fixed  difference  in 
value,  contracts  could  be  carried  out  as  well  with  one  as  with  the  other, 
but  the  fact  is,  they  will  not  remain  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  one  as  the  final  standard 
and  the  other  as  the  fluctuating  one. 

Q.  159.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question  that  the  balances 
of  the  world  are  settled  by  bills  of  exchange  on  London.  Do  you  at- 
tribute that  to  the  fact  that  England  has  a  single  gold  standard,  or  is  it 
not  rather  due  to  the  other  fact,  that  the  extended  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  greater  than  of  any  other  nation,  has  caused  her  financial  houses 
and  bankers  to  be  better  known,  so  that  drafts  on  them  can  be  sold  at 
better  advantage  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  superior  stability  of  the 
financial  system  of  England,  of  which  the  gold  standard  is  one  element, 
and  also  to  the  credit  that  attaches  to  many  of  the  leading  houses  of 
Great  Britain  growing  out  of  a  long  course  of  successful  and  honorable 
business. 

Q.  ICO.  If  it  is  the  single  gold-standard  policy  of  England  that  gives 
her  this  advantage,  why  do  not  other  single  gold-standard  countries, 
such  as  Portugal  and  Turkey,  share  in  the  advantage  in  a  corresponding 
degree  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  world  has  so  much  confidence  in  the 
financial  soundness  of  Turkey  as  of  England. 

Q.  161.  Does  not  the  great  commercial  supremacy  "of  England  date 
from  the  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motor,  and  is  not  that  supremacy  more 
to  be  attributed  to  that  and  her  insular  position,  her  freedom  from  in- 
vasion of  armies,  and  the  vast  beds  of  coal  and  iron  in  her  possession, 
than  to  any  other  cause! — A.  Undoubtedly  these  are  important  factors 
in  the  question  of  England's  prosperity. 

Q.  1G2.  Was  any  greater  advance  made  at  any  time  by  Great  Britain 
in  material  wealth,  prosperity,  and  growth  of  commerce  than  that  made 
between  1797  and  1820? — A.  1  should  think  there  had  been  greater  ad- 
vances since  1820  than  previous  to  that  time. 
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Q.  103.  When  Great  Britain  resumed  specie  payment  in  1821,  bow 
much  gold  had  she  in  her  vaults? — A.  In  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

Q.  104.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know;  but  my  impression  is  that  she  had 
about  £10,000,000  sterling  in  gold. 

Q.  105.  Bid  she  not  have  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  her  entire  paper 
issue  at  the  time  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  think  not.  The  circulation  of  1820  was  £24,000,000.  I  am  very  con- 
fident the  bank  did  not  have  as  much  specie  as  that. 

Q.  100.  How  many  countries  are  there  that,  having  once  suspended 
specie  payments,  have  resumed  without  the  repudiation  of  their  debts  ? — 
A.  I  know  the  United  States  has  several  times,  and  England  did  once. 

Q.  107.  Was  there  ever,  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  a  period  of 
greater  depression  than  between  1821  arid  1849,  when  the  gold  discov- 
eries in  California  were  made? — A.  They  had  prosperous  periods  and 
periods  of  depression  during  that  time. 


UNITED  STATES  MONETARY  COMMISSION. 

November  10,  1870. 

Present:  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman ;  Hon.  George  Willard,  Hon. 
William  S.  Groesbeck. 

BENJAMIN  F.  NOURSE  present  for  examination. 
Mr.  NOURSE  said:  Before  answering  the  questions  yoii  propose  to 
ask,  1  desire  to  make  some  prefatory  remarks. 

1.  The  eighth  question  implies  "  the  entire  abandonment  of  silver  as 
unlimited  legal-tender  money  in  all  countries  of  Europe  or  America," 

«or  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  all  the  civilized  world. 

2.  The  seventh  question  implies  the  existing  and  continued  diversity 
of  the  coin  standard  among  the  nations:  England,  Germany,  and  others 
having  only  gold  for  legal-tender  money ;  Holland,  and  the  nations  of 
the  Latin  Union,  having  the  bi-metallic  money,  with  a  limitation  upon 
the  coinage  of  silver;  and  other  nations  having  unlimited  bi-metallic 
money,  or  the  silver  standard  alone. 

3.  There  is  a  third  aspect  in  which  this  subject  is  discussed  by  pub- 
licists and  economists,  which  should  not  be  disregarded  when  consider- 
ing what  policy  is  best  for  the  United  States.     This  third  aspect  is  the 
event  of  the  concurrent  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  standard  by  the 
United  States  and  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

Answers  to  some  of  the  questions  made  in  view  of  the  diverse  systems 
now  existing,  and  supposing  them  to  be  continued,  must  necessarily  be 
different  and  almost  opposite  to  answers  made  to  the  same  questions 
contemplating  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  system  by  all  the  nations. 

The  three  aspects  of  the  general  subject  may  be  styled — 

1.  The  universal  single  or  gold  standard  ; 

2.  The  diverse  and  conflicting  standard  ; 

3.  The  universal  double  or  bi-metallic  standard. 

The  first  has  been  earnestly  advocated,  and  has  made  progress  in  the 
last  few  years,  so  as  to  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  great  part  has  caused  the  recent  perturbations.  If  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  the  smaller  powers  now  acting  with  them,  shall 
persist  in  demonetizing  silver,  the  other  nations  must  in  self  defense  fol- 
low them  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the  gold  standard  becomes  univer- 
sal. 
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I  regard  it  as  a  great  mistake  in  political  economy.  The  experience 
of  England  since  1SLG  affords  no  test  of  tlie  consequences  to  be  looked 
for  when  other  nations  follow  her  example.  The  special  tendency  of 
England's  policy  to  enhance  gold  was  counterpoised  by  the  exclusive 
silver  policy  of  other  nations.  It  is  doubtful  if  England's  prosperity  and 
commercial  superiority  were  due  in  any  degree  to  her  act  of  181G  adopt- 
ing the  gold  standard.  To  say  so  is  unjust  to  those  great  industrial 
and  commercial  forces  set  in  motion  during  the  war  period  ending  in 
1816,  and  since  continued  in  the  highest  activity,  and  denies  the  tribute 
due  in  other  respects  to  the  statesmanship  of  England  during  this 
period. 

It  is  quite  unsafe  to  assume  that  England  would  have  been  less  pros- 
perous or  powerful  if,  during  these  sixty  .years,  she  had  used  the  bi-me- 
tallic  standard.  But  she  has  used  the  gold  standard,  and  has  become 
pre-eminently  the  world's  banking-house  and  the  great  capitalist  among 
nations.  Be  it  cause  and  effect  or  only  coincidence,  the  fact  stands,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  another  great  nation  should  resolve  to  have  and 
to  enjoy  whatever  gain  in  power  and  wealth  may  be  attributable  to  the 
gold  standard. 

When  Germany  contends  with  England  for  enough  gold  to  execute 
her  purpose,  she  not  only  threatens  the  gold  reserves  of  the  world,  but 
at  the  same  time  throws  silver  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  upon 
the  markets,  to  be  either  merchandise,  and  as  such  an  absorbent  of  gold, 
or  a  compulsory  addition  to  the  silver  money  of  other  nations  having 
already  a  disproportion  of  silver.  To  avert  this  injury  the  latter  nations 
partially  demonetize  silver  by  denying  it  coinage  into  full  money,  and 
so  add  to  the  demonetized  bullion,  thus  in  turn  taking  the  first  step 
toward  the  single  standard  under  compulsion  and  not  of  choice.  That 
Germany  will  take  no  backward  step  in  this  policy,  unless  accompanied 
by  England,  seems  to  be  well  assured.  • 

Holland,  as  a  creditor  nation  of  great  wealth,  must  follow  in  the  same 
course.  Not  even  the  great  wealth  of  all  the  people  and  governments 
of  all  the  .nations  composing  the  Latin  Union  combined  can  withstand 
the  pressure  for  the  demonetization  of  silver  so  enforced.  Any  single 
nation,  having  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  attempting  to  maintain  ah 
unlimited  legal  tender  of  silver,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  an 
unlimitedbi-metallic  tender,  would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  drained 
of  gold  and  valuable  merchandise  by  a  depreciated  and  depreciating 
silver  flood. 

I  need  not  recite  the  evils,  actual  and  prospective,  of  this  monetary 
revolution.  They  have  been  vigorously  and  clearly  stated  by  writers 
familiar  to  the  commission.  On  the  one  point,  so  far  as  I  have  read, 
they  have  been  silent,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Should  silver 
be  wholly  abandoned  as  legal-tender  money,  the  sum  now  in  use  as 
token  money  or  subsidiary  coin,  estimated  at  $750,000,000,  being  indis- 
pensable, would  continue  in  use,  and  might  possibly  be  increased  to 
$1,000,000,000.  Of  the  remaining  $2,500,000,000  full  silver  money,  a 
portion,  now  estimated  at  $1,250,000,000,  will  be  held  amqug  the  Ori- 
ental nations.  When  the  idea  of  its  depreciation  and  loss  of  buying 
power  reaches  them,  as  it  will  quickly  through  the  Japanese,  whose 
action  in  commerce  is  keeping  step  with  the  Western  nations,  they  too 
may  discard  silver  to  some  extent  and  demand  the  metal  which  is  rela- 
tively appreciating.  At  all  events  there  will  be  a  mass  of  silver  demo- 
netized and  useless,  except  slightly  in  the  arts,  equal  in  present  value 
to  $1,250,000,000,  or  possibly  $2,000,000,000.  Though  so  depreciated 
it  will  be  the  richest  of  merchandise,  and  as  such  will  absorb  so  much 
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of  capital  as  its  market  value  to  carry  it.  There  will  always,  or  for 
a  long  time,  remain  the  idea  of  its  necessary  restoration  as  lawful 
money.  This  will  make  it  a  subject  of  speculation  as  was  our  demone- 
tized gold  during  the  10  years  18G3-'73,  and  the  cause  of  a  great  and 
frequent  monetary  disturbance,  while  transactions  in  it  will  require 
more  or  less  the  use  of  the  already  contracted  supply  of  gold  or  of 
credits  based  on  gold. 

I  need  not  more  than  mention  the  familiar  truth  that  the  great 
structure  of  credit,  built  on  the  basis  of  coined  money,  must  be  con- 
tracted as  the  basis  shall  be  reduced.  Not  in  the  same  ratio,  but  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  bear  depressingly  upon  prices. 

Gold  alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  as  a  mere  measure  of  value  or 
standard  by  which  all  other  values  shall  be  stated.  But  when  the  func- 
tion of  legal-tender  money,  by  which  all  the  business  transactions  of  the 
world,  beyond  the  provi nee  of  token  coins,  are  to  be  performed  and  set- 
tled, is  permitted  only  to  gold  or  some  form  of  bank  or  other  credits 
based  on  gold,  it  may  be  found  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  arrested 
by  the  great  insufficiency  of  the  instrument  employed. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  permanent  and  entire 
abandonment  of  silver  coin  as  legal-tender  money  by  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  would  be  costly,  hurtful,  unpopular,  and  to  be 
conceded  only  to  the  pressure  of  necessity  or  coercion  upon  the  several 
nations,  imposed  by  the  ill-considered  action  of  other  nations. 

The  second  aspect  is  of  diverse  and  conflicting  standards,  as  now  ex- 
isting. This  has  been  in  part  discussed  under  the  first  aspect — L  e.,  of 
the  necessities  and  burdens  imposed  upon  the  nations  having  the  bi- 
metallic or  silver  standards  by  the  demonetizing  of  silver  in  England, 
Germany,  &c.  If  it  is  to  be  difficult  and  oppressive  upon  the  nations 
now  having  legal  tender  silver  money  to  maintain  it,  how  unwise  for 
the  United  States,  now  unburdened  and  having  free  option,  to  assume 
those  difficulties. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence'? — An- 
swer. Merchant  for  nearly  forty  years ;  now  a  cotton-broker  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Q.  1.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  Chiefly  to  the  act  of  Germany  demonetiz- 
ing silver  in  1871,  and  the  consequent  defensive  acts  of  the  nations  of 
the  Latin  Union  limiting  the  coinage  of  legal-tender  silver  francs;  in  a 
less  degree  to  the  rapid  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  relative  produc- 
tion of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  ;  and  to  a  serious  aggravation  of 
the  decline  from  these  causes,  by  the  great  decline  a  few  months  ago  in 
the  value  of  the  rupee,  or  the  adverse  exchange  between  India  and  En- 
gland, and  by  speculators'  operations  in  silver  bullion. 

Q.  3.  Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent? — A.  Permanent, 
and  with  greater  effect  in  the  future,  if  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
hold  to  the  gold  standard,  subject  to  modifying  effect  in  case  of  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  relative  production  of  silver. 

Q.  4.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  be 
affected  by  the  reinouetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  I — A.  In  no  perceptible  degree,  if 
the  process  of  demonetizing  silver  in  Europe  is  to  go  on.  If  the  amount 
of  silver  to  be  coined  as  legal  tender  in  the  United  States  be  inconsider- 
able, say  50  millions  yearly  for  four  years,  it  alone  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  price  of  silver.  If  silver  in  large  amount  should  be  taken  with, 
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•which  to  redeem  and  replace  the  paper  currency,  say  400  to  500 
millions,  and  this  simultaneously  with  Ihe  demonetization  in  Europe, 
the  results  probably  would  be  a  transfer  of  the  surplus  silver,  now  so 
burdensome  in  Europe,  to  the  United  States  without  much  variation 
in  existing  relative  value ;  the  transfer  to  Europe  of  the  existing  supply 
and  future  production  of  American  gold ;  a  substitution  here  of  silver 
legal-tender  worth  less  in  gold  than  the  legal-tender  paper  is  now ;  later 
on  a  further  depreciation  of  silver,  and  generally  a  renewal  of  the  evils 
of  the  irredeemable  paper  currency  from  which  we  are  seeking  to  escape 
through  resumption,  by  the  presence  of  a  still  less  redeemable  coin  cur- 
rency, only  on  a  lesser  scale  of  injury  than  "was  suffered  soon  after  the 
•war  ended.  In  remonetizing  silver  as  legal-tender  dollars  the  United 
States  must  assign  to  it  a  value  relative  to  gold.  When  the  market 
value  of  silver  shall  havefallen  below  thelegal  or  money  value,  the  counter- 
feiting of  standard  coin  at  a  profit  would  be  invited.  The  whole  currency 
of  the  country,  then,  of  silver,  or  paper  based  on  silver,  would  then  fluc- 
tuate in  value  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  London  price  of  silver  bullion, 
exposing  all  business  to  such  unendurable  uncertainties  as  would  com- 
pel the  general  adoption  of  special  contracts  for  the  payment  of  gold. 

The  inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  reinouetize  silver  coin  as  legal- 
tender  in  the  United  States,  however  much  it  would  ease  and  hasten 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  until  England  and  continental 
Europe  shall  have  adopted  the  bi-inetallic  tender,  is  asserted  or  recog- 
nized by  most  or  all  of  the  European  economists  and  essayists  upon  the 
subject,  including  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  bi-metallic  system. 

''For  the  United  States  to  resume  specie  payments,"  says  Henri 
Cernuscbi,  (Silver  Vindicated,  p.  11),  "it  is  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
habilitate silver ;  give  the  silver  dollar  the  same  value  as  the  gold  dollar; 
then  accept  silver  at  the  custom-houses,  and  be  able  to  pay  their  Euro- 
pean bond-holders  in  silver  dollars.  To  enable  this  plan,  however,  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  first  necessary  to  be  sure  that  Europe  will  become  bi-metalUc.'1'1 

Though  the  last  clause  is  full  of  emphasis,  I  have  put  it  in  italics  to 
secure  it  due  consideration. 

Ernest  Seyd  (The  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver,  p.  33),  writing  of  states 
under  suspension  of  specie  payments,  says  :  "Whenever  the  balance  of 
trade  at  some  future  time  does  turn  in  their  favor,  they  would  be  bound 
to  exercise  their  rights  in  favor  of  that  material  which  all  other  nations 
use,  and  if  that  material  is  then  gold,  they  must  also  take  it  and  reject 
silver." 

Again  (p.  80),  writing  of  the  condition  of  India,  where  the  silver  ru- 
pee i.s  the  valuator,  he  says  :  "  Iso  system  based  on  the  double  valuation, 
temporarily  or  definitely,  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  can  be  maintained, 
unless  all  other  nations  come  to  an  international  agreement  on  the  matter  at 
large!"1 

These  evils  at  home  would  be  averted,  and  gold  would  be  kept  side  by 
side  with  silver,  if  the  legal  ratio  of  value  should  be  established  by  Con- 
gress at  the  commercial  ratio  of  value,  with  a  provision  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  shall  maintain  the  equality  of  the  metals,  as  has  been 
proposed  by  some  persons ;  but  the  scheme  is  utterly  impracticable. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  now  is  similar  to  that  of  England 
in  1816  in  many  respects.  If  the  single  standard  of  gold  is  to  be  kept 
by  other  great  nations,  and  especially  by  England,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  take  an  inferior  standard.  All  our  material  interests, 
our  public  credit,  our  national  pride,  and  the  moral  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple, alike  forbid  it. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  believe  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  will  be 
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facilitated  more  by  having  the  single  standard  of  gold  or  the  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  More  by  the  double  standard  of  gold 
and  silver. 

Q.  C.  In  case  of  having  the  double  standard,  what  relation  of  value 
should  be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver? — A.  At  the  present  time  17  of 
silver  to  1  of  £old. 

Q.  7.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard,  do 
you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  con  firming  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  Austria,  Eussia,  Holland, 
Mexico,  Asia,  and  South  America,  in  their  present  policy  of  employing 
silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender? — A.  Not  at  all,  as  against  the  con- 
straining power  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  other  nations. 

Q.  8.  Is  the  existing  stock  of  gold  in  ttie  world,  combined  with 
the  current  and  anticipated  supplies  of  that  metal  from  the  mines  of 
the  world,  sufficient,  or  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  maintain  existing 
prices  and  commercial  credits,  and  permit  of  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry  without  retardation?  This  question 
is  to  be  regarded  as  implying  the  entire  abandonment  of  silver  as  un- 
limited legal-tender  money  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America. — 
A.  I  have  answered  thisques'ion  in  great  part  in  my  prefatory  explana- 
tion, but  not  with  the  qualifying  words  of  the  question,  "  sufficient  to 
maintain  existiug  prices  and  commercial  credits,"  &c.,  and  I  answer,  no. 

The  common  impression  that  coin  reserves  must  always  bear  a  fixed 
proportion  to  the  bank-notes  or  other  transferable  credits  issued  upon 
them  is  an  error.  The  Bank  of  England  issued  £15,000,000  notes  with- 
out any  reserve,  but  holds  gold  for  every  note  above  that  amount.  Our 
banks  need  little  or  no  reserve  against  the  first  25  per  cent,  of  their  lia- 
bilities. But  the  reserve  should  rise  with  an  increasing  ratio  as  the 
liabilities  increase,  fully  covering  the  last  30  per  cent,  or  more. 

A  similar  erroneous  impression  exists  as  to  the  effect  of  an  increase 
or  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  currency,  coin  or  paper,  on  prices. 
It  is  supposed  that  prices  rise  or  fall  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
money  in  a  constant  proportion,  which  is  not  true.  The  change  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  does  not  follow  in  fixed  proportion  the 
change  in  the  volume  of  money. 

Low  prices  are  not  always  indications  of  adversity,  nor  high  prices 
of  prosperity.  Industry,  economy,  skill,  and  good  morals  are  often  the 
outcome  of  periods  of  low  prices,  leading  to  great  prosperity.  But  all 
prices  should  be  adjusted  to  the  scale,  or  hardship  is  imposed. 

The  sum  of  coined  gold  and  bullion  in  the  world  in  1848  was  nearly 
doubled  in  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  and  in  the  same  period  the  sil- 
ver was  increased  more  than  one-third.  The  greater  increase  of  gold 
was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  and  of  silver  in  the  latter.  Coinci- 
dent with  this  vast  addition  to  the  money  power,  and,  to  some  extent, 
caused  by  it,  was  an  extension  of  the  productive  power  and  trade  of  the 
world  much  larger  in  proportion.  Yet  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  advance 
in  prices  of  labor  and  its  products  can  be  attributed  to- the  increase  of 
money  and  of  credits  to  which  that  money  gave  motive  power.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  that  period,  when  the  supply  of  new  gold  was  largely  in 
excess  of  the  supply  of  new  silver,  the  latter  appreciated  slightly  in 
relative  value. 

The  reversed  proportions  of  supply  of  the  two  metals  in  the  last  five 
years  had  produced  a  slight  depreciation  of  silver  when  the  new  process 
of  its  demonetization  precipitated  a  rapid  decline.  The  relative  produc- 
tion had  but  little  effect  of  itself. 

Now,  if  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  was  so  small  under  a  sudden  ad- 
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dition  of  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  pre-existing  aggregate  of  money,  how 
much  less  should  any  similar  effect  be  from  the  smaller  pro  rata  addi- 
tions now  yearly  making.  If  the  fluctuations  of  relative  value  between 
silver  and  gold  were  so  slight  (apart  from  legislative  action)  under  the 
groat  disparities  in  proportions  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  how 
inconsiderable  ought  the  fluctuations  to  be  now,  when  the  production 
has  become  more  nearly  equal  and  more  steady  in  relation,  if  the  old  re- 
lation of  value  were  not  arbitrarily  disturbed  by  legislative  acts. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  aspect  of  the  question,  that  of  the  universal 
double  or  bi-metallic  standard. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
the  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  Holland;  and  such  others  as  may  be  will- 
ing to  join,  though  these  named  are  sufficient,  shall  have  entered  into 
treaty  stipulations  binding  each  of  the  powers  to  adopt  the  bi-metallic 
standard  at  a  relative  (fixed)  value  of  15£,  10,  or  17  weights  of  pure  sil- 
ver to  1  of  gold,  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon  ;  that  each  government, 
in  good  faith,  enacts  local  laws  in  conformity  thereto,  not  for  identical 
coins,  or  coins  of  equal  value  of  either  metal  in  all  or  any  two  of  the 
countries,  but  only  for  coins  of  both  metals  adjusted  to  the  established 
standard  of  regular  value,  and  that  there  shall  be  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  metals  of  legal-tender  standard,  in  addition  to  so  much  subsidiary 
coin  of  silver  or  copper,  not  legal  tender,  as  each  government  may  de- 
termine for  itself. 

The  conditions  existing  under  this  universal  bi-metallic  legal-tender 
money  have  been  set  forth  in  recent  publications  fully  and  clearly,  viz: 

An  ample  supply  of  legal  tender  coin  for  all  the  business  of  the  world. 

Utilization  of  all  gold  and  silver  as  money  by  convertibility,  by  coin- 
age into  standard  money  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 

Equality  of  money  power  in  the  two  metals  in  all  civilized  countries, 
both  shunning  countries  where  they  are  demonetized  by  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency. 

The  distribution  of  both  metals,  obeying  always  true  economical  laws, 
accumulations  of  both,  after  supplying  the  currency  wants  of  specie- 
paying  countries,  being  massed  in  the  commercial  clearing  places  of  the 
world. 

Smaller  issues  of  paper  currency  then  sufficient  in  specie-paying 
countries  sustained  by  larger  reserves  of  coin,  with  discouragement  of 
small  denominations  of  paper. 

Gold  preferred  over  silver,  not  for  difference  of  value,  but  for  con- 
venience. No  costly  struggles  between  nations  for  possession  of 
gold,  silver  being  equally  efficient  at  home  or  as  an  agent  abroad  in 
settling  international  balances. 

Increased  community  of  interests  among  nations,  and  international 
exchanges  less  influenced  by  the  location  of  reserves,  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  relative  prices. 

Supposing  the  conventional  standard  permanent,  fluctuations  of 
relative  value  will  cease  to  occur,  as  it  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
greater  or  less  production  of  either  metal,  only  the  aggregate  of  both 
metals  having  effect  on  prices. 

If  there  shall  be  a  flow  of  silver  rather  than  gold  from  debtor  to 
creditor  countries,  it  will  flow  out  again  to  the  extent  of  new  loans  and 
investments,  and  the  circulation  go  on  without  hinderance. 

The  proposed  international  bi-metallic  valuation,  if  soon  established, 
will  aid  much  in  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  here.  Under  it, 
whatever  public  loans  may  be  required  may  be  most  favorably  nego- 
tiated. 
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The  aggregate  of  both  metals  in  Europe  would  spare  to  us  all  needed 
for  redemption  of  our  surplus  paper  (after  reduction  by  funding)  with- 
out the  resistance  and  disturbance  inevitable  in  case  of  our  call  for  an 
equal  sum  of  gold  while  diverse  standards  prevail  in  Europe. 

The  substitution  of  silver  dollars  in  place  of  paper  currency  of 
denominations  under  $10  would  not  contract  the  aggregate  of  currency, 
while  it  would  redeem  and  retire  a  considerable  amount  of  the  liabilities 
of  the  national  Treasury.  The  diffusion  of  100,000,000  full  dollars  in 
place  of  paper  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  people  would  afford  sub- 
stantial aid  to  bank  reserves  of  coin  in  cases  of  financial  panic  and 
impart  stability  to  all  business. 

By  Mr.  WILLAKD: 

Q.  Your  reply  to  one  of  the  questions  previously  asked,  indicates  that, 
in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  double  standard,  so 
called,  or  the  optional  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  should  be  adopted 
by  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  provided  there  could 
be  a  united  action  for  that  purpose. — A.  I  think  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and  the  world,  and  not  detri- 
mental to  any  nation. 

Q.  10.  What  is  your  view  of  the  prospects  for  an  immediate  agreement 
of  that  kind? — A.  From  recent  reading,  1  have  the  impression  that  if 
we  should  formally  make  the  proposition  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  under 
act  of  Congress,  it  would  obtain  favorable  consideration  from  all  nations 
and  be  the  subject  of  parliamentary  action  in  England;  as  there  is  now 
in  England  a  large  minority  if  not  a  majority  of  opinion  in  favor  of  an 
international  bi-metallic  system. 

Q.  11.  You  have  said  that  you  thought  that  Holland  would  be  likely 
to  follow  the  policy  of  England  in  adopting  a  gold  standard.  Will  you 
please  state  your  particular  grounds  for  thinking  so? — A.  Because 
while  there  is  a  great  disparity  or  deviation  from  the  old  relative  value, 
which  1  consider  a  depreciation  of  silver,  rather  than  an  appreciation 
of  gold,  and  from  causes  that  are  patent  to  us,  Holland,  having  a  bi- 
metallic or  silver  standard,  would  necessarily  receive  a  large  amount  of 
silver,  and  then  in  her  intercourse  with  nations  having  a  gold  standard, 
as  England  and  Germany,  she  must  pay  them  in  gold.  iShe  will  have 
a  depreciated  currency  in  which  to  receive  payments  under  her  own 
legal-tender  laws,  and  must  pay  other  nations  in  gold.  It  is  true  there 
would  be  constant  adjustments  of  rates  of  exchange  to  these  differences, 
but  it  would  continually  be  a  disturbing  element,  and  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  finances  of  Holland,  which  is  so  largely  a  capitalist 
country. 

Q.  12.  Is  it  not  generally  true  that  the  single  standard  of  gold  now 
receives  the  strongest  support  among  those  nations  which  hold  the 
largest  amount  of  the  world's  credits'? — A.  I  think  that  was  not  true 
before  the  action  of  Germany  was  taken,  except  you  regard  England  as 
the  one  instance  of  it.  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  were  large 
creditor  nations,  and  in  them  the  only  warm  advocacy  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard was  by  individuals,  and  that  not  enough  to  influence  legislation, 
until  Germany  found  her  opportunity  in  getting  the  war  penalty  from 
France.  Indeed,  the  policy  of  Holiand  had  been  rather  to  demonetize 
gold,  or  to  use  silver  alone. 

Q.  13.  It  is  true  that  Germany  did  not  adopt  the  single  gold  standard 
until  December,  1871;  but  it  adopted  the  single  silver  standard  in  1857. 
Was  this  a  change  of  object,  or  was  it  merely  a  change  of  the  mode  of 
reaching  the  same  object  1  Was  not  a  single  standard  advocated  about 
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1855,  by  Chevalier  and  others,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  money 
scarce,  and  of  insuring  low  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  and 
salaried  classes,  the  metal  then  proposed  to  be  demonetized  being  gold  ? 
Did  not  Chevalier  and  his  coworkers  afterward  change  their  tactics,  and 
propose  to  reach  the  same  ends  by  demonetizing  silver  ?  Holland  de- 
monetized gold  in  1847.  Will  there  be  any  real  inconsistency  if  the 
same  country  demonetizes  silver  in  1877  ?  Does  not  either  demonetiza- 
tion effect  what  a  capitalist  country  may  be  supposed  to  desire,  viz,  an 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  money?  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the- 
double  standard  will  be  most  strenuously  opposed  by  those  nations 
which  hold  the  largest  amount  of  credits  V — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  opposed  for  that  reason^  I  think  the  strongest  opposition  likely  to 
be  offered  in  England  will  be  from  the  constancy  of  English  opinions 
and  habits.  I  do  not  think  they  would  resist  the  double  standard  from 
the  selfish  instinct  of  capital  and  in  order  to  make  profit  by  the  single 
standard  ;  not  because  they  are  unselfish,  but  because  the  interest  of 
capital  there  in  relation  to  India,  &c.,  is  quite  as  largely  in  favor  of  the 
bi-metallic  policy,  although  that  policy  may  be  opposed  to  her  home 
interests. 

Q.  14.  Will  you  explain  your  reference  to  ''home  interests"  influenc- 
ing English  capitalists  ? — A.  Having  the  impression  that  the  true  inter- 
est of  creditor  and  creditor  nations  will  be  promoted  by  the  bi-metallic 
standard  universally  adopted,  making  their  securities  better  and  their 
income  surer,  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  instinct  of  the  owners  of 
capital,  that  I  believe  they  will  urgently  advocate  and  press  upon  their 
governments  the  adoption  of  that  standard. 

Q.  15.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  rejection  of  silver  as  legal-tender 
coinage  by  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  and  America  would 
have  upon  the  value  of  credits  and  permanent  securities? — A.  It  would 
cause  some  insolvency,  compounding  the  debt  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, lowering  the  rate  of  interest  generally,  lowering  the  scale  of 
prices  everywhere,  a  loss  of  capital,  and  a  further  loss  of  the  profit 
upon  capital  by  the  diminished  supply  of  money. 

Q.  16.  What  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  universal  demonetiza- 
.tiou  of  silver  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  national  securities,  or?  in 
other  words,  the  national  and  bonded  debts  of  the  world? — A.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  all  national  debts  where  the  principal  is  payable  at  all  (and  as 
to  many  of  them  it  is  not)  are  payable  in  the  currency  of  standard  weight 
and  fineness  existing  at  the  time  the  promise  was  made.  So  far  as 
these  debts  were  payable  in  silver  coin,  they  would  share  its  deprecia- 
tion. I  know  that  merchants  and  bankers,  doing  business  in  the  states 
of  the  Latin  Union  now,  find  themselves  exposed  to  a  loss  of  some  10 
or  12  per  cent,  from  the  gold  value  of  their  securities,  because  they 
were  all  payable  in  silver  and  contracted  when  silver  was  worth  60^  or 
61  pence  per.  ounce. 

Q.  17.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  what  proportion  of  na- 
tional debts  would  be  payable  in  gold  upon  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  premise  that  I  suppose  national 
obligations  for  payment  are,  like  other  obligations,  to  be  discharged  in 
the  coin  or  other  medium  of  payment  promised.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  the  universal  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  could  operate  to  change 
the  character  of  that  promise,  and  if  existing  contracts  are  not  changed 
by  such  change  of  standard,  then  only  a  small  amount  of  the  aggregate 
of  national  indebtedness,  other  than  sterling  loans,  would  be  payable 
in  gold.  The  amount  I  cannot  specify. 

Q.  18.  Would  you  not  think  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  gold  as  a 
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universal  legal  tender  would  lead  practically  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
debts  of  a  solvent  nation  in  gold  ? — A.  That  should  be  the  result,  be- 
cause no  nation  would  be  likely  to  tender  its  creditor  any  poorer  medium 
of  payment  than  its  own  legal  tender. 

Q.  19.  Would  not  the  universal  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard 
increase  the  burden  of  national  indebtedness  throughout  the  world  ? — 
A-  I  think  the  effect  would  be  an  appreciation  of  part  of  the  public 
debts  and  the  destruction  of  others,  with  a  net  loss  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  whole  of  the  securities. 

Q.  20.  At  what  period  did  the  recent  important  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver  commence? — A.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  that  way  after 
the  first  large  deliveries  from  the  Comstock  lode,  in  Nevada,  which  was 
much  accelerated  by  the  action  of  Holland  and  the  Latin  Union,  in 
limiting  their  coinage  of  silver. 

Q.  21.  Has  not  the  decline  chiefly  taken  place  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years'? — A.  Almost  altogether  within  two  years. 

Q.  22.  During  that  time,  has  gold  gained  or  lost  in  purchasing  power 
over  the  average  of  commodities  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  ascertain  able. 
The  fact  is,  that  until  two  or  three  months  ago  commodities  generally 
had  declined  in  price.  Within  the  last  two  months  there  has  been  a 
general  improvement  in  trade,  affecting  favorably  nearly  all  the  leading 
articles  of  commerce. 

Q.  23.  Then,  until  recently,  had  gold  gained  in  purchasing  power 
compared  with  1873  ? — A.  I  cannot  yet  separate  the  effect  of  gold  and 
silver  in  their  aggregate,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  them, 
for  the  10  or  12  per  cent,  depreciation  of  silver  has  not  destroyed  its 
purchasing  power  in  conjunction  with  gold.  To  illustrate,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  20  represents  gold  and  15  silver.  Then  we  may  say  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  purchasing  power  was  35  ;  taking  10  per  cent,  off  from 
the  silver  would  reduce  it  to  13  or  12£  per  cent.  Then  you  have  33  in- 
stead of  35.  I  cannot  in  my  mind  separate  their  purchasing  power. 

Q.  24.  Which  has  least  varied  from  its  purchasing  power  in  1873,  sil- 
ver or  gold? — A.  Until  the  two  can  be  separated,  I  do  not  think  their 
relative  loss  or  gain  of  purchasing  power  can  be  determined.  They  are 
both  money;  always  have  been,  and  are  yet.  Silver  holds  up  very 
closely  to  its  old  power  in  spite  of  demonetization,  and  as  long  as  it  does 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  its  relative  depreciation  by  the  single 
standard  of  price,  because  it  is  the  mass  of  both  which  constitutes  pur- 
chasing power.  The  price  of  each  is  easily  determiuable  by  the  price  of 
bullion  in  London. 

Q.  25.  Has  the  decline  in  market  value  of  silver  in  the  last  three 
years  been  greater  than  the  average  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  this  country? — A.  Taken  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand 
and  taking  other  articles  in  that  relation,  and  considering  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  silver,  I  think  its  depreciation  has  not  been 
greater  than  that  of  other  leading  articles.  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been 
so  much. 

Q.  26.  Has  the  market  price  of  silver  kept  even  pace  with  the  market 
value  of  commodities  in  the  last  three  years  in  Germany  and  England! — 
A.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  27.  Have  you  any  evidence  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
silver  franc  has  lost  purchasing  power  in  France  since  1873  ? — A.  I  am 
sure  it  has  not. 

Q.  28.  Has  the  silver  rupee  of  India  lost  purchasing  power  over  the 
commodities  of  India? — A.  1  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  29.  Do  you  think  the  silver  dollar  coined  by  us,  and  in  use  from 
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1792  to  1873,  would  or  would  Dot  be  more  equitable  for  the  adjustment 
of  existing  contracts  here  than  the  present  standard  gold  dollar  "I — A. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  dollar  for  that  purpose  as  meeting  the 
old  contracts  very  well,  but  I  think  it  very  important  for  our  own  peo- 
ple and  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  that  the  establishment  of  relation 
between  the  two  metals  be  deferred  for  international  action,  that  it  may 
be  uniform  the  world  over.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain 
first  if  the  nations  will  agree  to  the  bi-metallic  standard,  what  relation 
the  metals  will  sustain  in  it,  and  then  conform  our  coinage  to  it. 

By  Mr.  GEOESBECK  : 

Q.  30.  Can  we  resume  in  1879,  and,  if  so,  how  ? — A.  It  is  quite  prac- 
ticable by  January  1,  1879.  The  measures  which  would  render  it  most 
feasible  would  be  the  passage  of  a  funding-bill  by  Congress,  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  greenbacks  funded  in  four  per  cent,  fifty-year  bonds, 
up  to  50  millions  yearly,  with  the  requirement  that  the  national  banks 
hold  a  portion  of  their  reserves,  yearly  increasing,  in  lawful  coin  :  and, 
simultaneously  with  this,  for  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  proposing  an  inter- 
national congress  to  determine  the  question  of  a  bi-metallic  standard, 
that  we  may  be  aided  by  the  silver  with  the  gold  coin  when  we  come  to 
resumption.  I  believe  both  objects  can  be  accomplished  before  January 
1,  1879,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  shock  in  coming  to  specie  payments; 
that  values  will  be  higher  then  than  they  are  to-day,  other  things  being 
equal.  These  measures  together  would  inspire  the  owners  of  capital 
with  confidence  in  its  future  safety,  which  is  a  great  thing.  It  would 
inspire  men  of  enterprise  with  new  courage,  and  give  them  a  certainty 
of  markets  for  their  products.  In  the  aggregate,  scaling  a  little  lower 
the  cost  of  our  exports,  it  would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  our  im- 
ports, enabling  our  labor  to  live  more  cheaply.  Increase  of  labor  and 
competition  for  labor  will  enhance  its  price,  and  by  these  complicated 
processes  of  change  our  exports  can  be  enlarged,  and  our  imports,  if 
anything,  reduced. 

Q.  31.  How  much  coin  would  you  suppose  necessary  for  a  safe  ana  per- 
manent resumption  ? — A.  No  one  can  say  in  advance  what  sum  of  spe 
cie  would  be  required  to  effect  resumption.  If  redemption  in  coin 
should  begin  with  G50  millions  of  paper  money  outstanding,  the  sum 
would  need  to  be  very  large,  for  the  beginning  of  redemption  would 
raise  all  the  paper  to  par  with  specie.  The  sum  must  be  large  enough 
to  supply  all  applicants  for  coin.  The  sum  of  paper  outstanding,  the 
sum  of  coin  in  the  country,  including  that  provided  for  redemption, 
would  make  the  aggregate,  all  having  the  purchasing  power  of  specie, 
much  larger  than  we  now  have,  and  10  per  cent,  more  powerful.  This 
would  be  a  hurtful  excess,  leading  to  inflation  of  prices,  reduction  of 
exports,  increase  of  imports,  and  rapid  draining  abroad  of  our  specie. 
But  this  condition  is  utterly  inexpedient,  and  scarcely  possible.  When 
we  shall  have  a  specie-redeemable  currency, -we  shall  have  just  so  much 
in  commercial  use  and  reserves  (exclusive  of  private  hoards)  as  business 
requires,  and  no  more.  This  self-adjusting  power  belongs  to  a  redeem- 
able currency.  When  redemption  begins,  if  the  aggregate  currency  at 
coin  value  is  too  large,  the  outflow  of  specie  will  begin  at  once.  Indeed, 
it  will  have  begun  before  the  day  of  redemption  to  the  amount  wanted 
for  remittance  abroad ;  it  being  exported,  and  the  notes  retired  which 
were  redeemed  with  it,  the  total  currency  is  so  far  contracted.  This 
process  will  cease  when  the  currency  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  It 
may  cease  while  currency  is  superabundant  if  we  keep  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  by  prices  low  enough  to  induce  large  exports  and  re- 
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strain  large  imports.  It  is  this  policy  which,  with  industry  and  economy, 
has  been  so  successful  in  France. 

The  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  is  indispensable  to  resumption, 
either  by  funding  or  through  redemption,  the  latter  at  the  cost  of  an  un- 
necessary purchase  of  specie  or  bullion.  None  will  deny  the  expediency 
of  funding  some  of  the  greenbacks  in  long  bonds  bearing  low  interest, 
rather  than  borrowing  gold  on  bonds  having  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to 
the  extent  of  the  minimum  of  this  inevitable  contraction,  except  those 
who  think  contraction  not  necessary  nor  possible. 

When  redemption  of  the  surplus  paper  currency  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  no  more  specie  will  be  needed  in  reserves  against  circulat- 
ing notes  than  will  always  insure  their  redemption. 

We  might  assume  that  200  millions  of  paper  currency,  in  addition  to 
the  specie  which  may  be  in  circulation,  would,  if  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, remain  in  circulation  as  a  minimum  amount  in  the  most  try- 
ing times.  •  If  so,  the  first  200  millions  of  paper  will  need  no  protecting 
specie.  But  the  need  of  redemption  reserves  of  specie  rises  with  the 
increase  of  currency  in  a  rapidly  accelerating  ratio.  Probably  50  millions 
of  specie  would  well  protect  500  millions  of  note  issues,  but  all  excess 
of  that  sum  in  paper  should  be  covered  by  special  reserves  in  the  banks 
or  Treasury,  besides  all  the  specie  held  by  the  people. 

Q.  32.  I  understand  you  to  say  your  plan  of  resumption  consists  in 
funding,  say,  100  millions  of  the  greenback  currency,  and  then  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  a  convention  of  the  leading  nations  to  monetize  silver  and 
gold  at  a  fixed  relation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  33.  Suppose  greenbacks  cannot  be  funded  in  four  per  cent,  bonds, 
either  because  such  bonds  will  not  be  taken,  or  because  Congress  will 
not  authorize  such  funding,  and  suppose  also  that  the  convention  you 
have  referred  to  cannot  be  arranged,  what  would  then  be  your  plan  for 
resumption  I — A.  In  the  latter  event,  the  failure  of  the  convention,  I 
have  no  doubt  any  amount  of  our  greenbacks  could  be  gradually  funded 
at  four  per  cent,  in  gold.  I  think  the  capitalists  of  the  world  would 
prefer  our  bonds  to  European  securities,  and  we  could  fund  as  many  of 
our  present  liabilities  as  we  might  choose  at  four  per  cent,  on  long  bonds 
in  gold,  because  I  believe  there  would  be  an  unfavorable  effect  upon 
other  securities  by  the  refusal  of  the  nations  to  adopt  the  bi-metallic 
standard.  I  think  our  country  can  adopt  the  gold  standard  better  than 
any  other,  from  the  character  of  our  people,  and  our  resources.  We 
can  bear  the  trial  and  struggle  of  a  gold  standard  better  than  any 
other  nation,  no  matter  how  rich  they  may  be. 

Q.  34.  Do  you  take  the  national  banks  into  consideration  in  your  plan 
of  resumption  ? — A.  Yes,  on  the  expectation  that  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  we  resume  specie  payments  the  banks  must  either 
hold  the  promises  of  the  Treasury,  or  specie  with  which  to  protect 
their  own  issues.  When  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  Treasury,  of  course,  will 
take  them  up  according  to  its  pledge. 

Q.  35.  How  much  contraction  of  our  present  paper  circulation,  con- 
sisting of  greenbacks  and  bank-notes,  would  you  think  necessary  pre- 
vious to  resumption  ? — A.  That  must  somewhat  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  redeeming  fund  or  specie  which  shall  have  been  accumulated. 
Under  certain  circumstances  it  would  require  an  enormous  amount  of 
specie  in  order  to  protect  the  paper  currency. 

Q.  35£.  What  amount  ? — A.  Having  now  nearly  700  millions  of  paper, 
my  impression  is  that  it  would  require  the  government  to  import  400 
millions  or  500  millions  of  specie,  and  then  to  export  it  again,  a  round- 
about process  of  contraction  wholly  unnecessary,  very  costly  and  hurt- 
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ful,  when  by  a  contraction  first  of  just  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  to 
put  the  Treasury  by  itself  on  a  specie  payment  basis,  a  small  amount  of 
gold  would  then  protect  it,  holding  so  many  issues  at  par  with  gold  and 
forcing  the  national  banks  to  protect  their  issues  or  fall.  The  sum  of 
paper  currency  remaining  in  use  would  be  what  could  remain  without 
demanding  specie  for  its  redemption,  but  floating  and  in  use  with  specie 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  with  sufficient  reserves  in  the  Treasury  and 
banks. 

Q.  36.  Have  you  any  plan  for  resumption,  which  does  not  include  the 
further  issue  of  bonds  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  37.  At  any  time? — A.  Not  in  one  generation.  However,  if  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  country  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  a  surplus 
revenue  adequate,  it  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

Q.  38.  Have  you  considered  the  scheme  you  have  just  suggested  of 
resuming,  by  applying  the  surplus  revenue  to  that  purpose,  and,  if  so, 
how  could  you  obtain  the  surplus  revenue,  and  how  fast  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  well  of  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people  for  surplus  revenue 
to  pay  off  the  floating  debt,  which  is  the  same  as  redeeming  it.  I  think 
taxation  is  as  heavy  as  the  people  can  bear,  and  in  some  respects  more 
so,  and  that  there  should  be  relief  rather  than  an  addition  to  their  bur- 
den. 

Q.  39.  You  have  proposed,  as  part  of  your  scheme  of  redemption,  that 
we  should  call  a  convention  of  nations  with  the  view  to  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  double  standard,  and  have  further  said  if  such  con- 
vention could  not  be  obtained  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  gold  in  order  to  resume.  Where  would  you  get  the  gold  ? — 
A.  We  could  not  get  it  without  disturbing  everything  in  the  world. 
However,  by  getting  100  millions  at  a  time,  redeeming  a  portion  of  our 
paper,  letting  it  be  exported  to  Europe  again,  borrowing  it  again,  re- 
deeming another  portion  of  our  paper,  and  so  on ;  letting  it  go  the  rounds 
in  that  way,  I  think  we  might  make  $100,000,000  of  gold  gradually  ex- 
tinguish the  surplus  of  our  paper  circulation.  It  would  be  a  long  pro- 
cess but  we  might  possibly  do  it  in  that  way  with  a  small  disturbance 
of  the  gold  in  the  world. 

Q.  40.  If  the  scheme  you  have  presented  here  should  fail,  when  do 
you  think  we  can  resume  f — A.  I  should  hope  that  some  better  one  would 
be  proposed,  which  should  be  efficacious  and  produce  the  desired  result. 

Q.  41.  Have  you  any  better  one  to  suggest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  42.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  depreciation  of  silver 
in  the  last  three  years  appreciated  gold  I — A.  In  reply  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Willard,  I  have  stated  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  separate  gold 
and  silver,  as  an  aggregate,  in  their  purchasing  power  and  influence, 
but  as  you  put  the  question,  there  is  the  same  appreciation  of  gold  as 
depreciation  of  silver  in  their  relative  position.  We  must  take  some 
other  commodity  in  order  to  determine  that ;  for  instance,  copper  or  iron. 
Then  we  must  consider  all  the  other  circumstances  touching  them,  as 
their  supply  and  demand.  By  this  process,  I  should  say  that  gold  has 
appreciated  perhaps  2  or  3  per  cent,  since  1872,  and  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  has  been  greater  than  that,  considering  them  both  in  rela- 
tion to  a  third  commodity.  I  consider  that  this  depreciation  of  silver 
has  not  been  caused  wholly  by  an  increase  in  its  production,  but  partly 
by  the  action  of  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Q.  43.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  in  favor  of  the  double 
standard,  and  of  taking  steps  at  once  to  obtain  an  international  conven- 
tion to  have  it  adopted  by  the  leading  commercial  nations? — A.  I  am  in 
favor  of  it  as  an  international  system. 
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Q.  44.  Suppose  such  a  convention  cannot  be  obtained  ;  do  you  think 
we  are  required  to  give  it  up  and  follow  the  policy  of  other  nations  as  to 
their  standard  ? — A.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  international  adoption  of 
the  bi-metallic  standard,  and  the  adherence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many and  other  powers  to  the  gold  standard,  the  United  States,  in  self- 
defense,  must  hold  to  it,  and  can  do  it  more  successfully  than  any  other 
nation. 

Q.  45.  Suppose  the  consent  of  England  could  not  be  obtained  to  a 
double  standard,  and  we  should  return  to  it,  do  you  or  not  believe  it 
would  arrest  demonetization  in  the  Latin  Union  ? — A.  I  think  it  would 
have  no  effect  at  all.  The  amount  of  silver  we  take  and  use  here  as 
currency  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  surplus  in 
Europe  finding  its  outlet  here. 

Q.  46.  If  the  amount  we  take  is  insignificant  in  comparison,  would  not 
that  fact  operate  upon  the  Latin  Union  to  induce  it  to  retain  silver, 
rather  than  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it? — A.  Quite  apart  from  any  action 
of  ours  in  this  matter,  I  think  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union  will  hold  to 
their  bi-metallic  standard,  if  they  can.  They  only  yield  under  pressure 
of  a  necessity. 

Q.  47.  I  understand  you  to  say  these  nations  will  adhere  to  the 
optional  or  bi-metallic  standard.  May  we  not,  upon  this  supposition, 
safely  adopt  it  ourselves? — A.  I  said  they  were  yielding  under  pressure 
of  a  necessity.  I  have  answered  before  that  they  seem  to  feel  this  neces- 
sity irresistible.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  estimate  of  their  position,  no 
such  contingency  can  arise  as  their  maintenance  of  the  double  standard. 
With  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  other  mono-metallic  countries 
pursuing  their  present  policy,  such  a  contingency  as  that  contemplated 
in  your  question  cannot  arise. 

Q.  48.  As  I  understand,  this  entire  continent,  excepting  Brazil  and 
Chili,  is  now  using  silver  as  a  legal  tender,  as  well  as  all  Asia.  It  is 
the  standard  coin  of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  and  is  yet  a  legal  ten- 
der in  the  Latin  Union ;  upon  that  state  of  the  case,  would  we  not  be 
safe  in  having  the  double  standard  ? — A.  Eussia  and  Austria  have  sus- 
pended specie  payments,  and  must  be  counted  out,  as  we  are  here.  Our 
position  now  is  nothing;  it  is  but  anticipation  of  what  we  will  do. 
China  uses  silver  by  weight  and  fineness,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
legal  tender  there.  Silver  is  the  money  of  British  India  and  of  Asia, 
as  we  may  say.  South  America  largely  uses  silver  where  they  pay  at 
all.  Canada,  I  believe,  has  a  gold  standard ;  I  think  they  demonetized 
silver  there  when  overwhelmed  with  our  silver  change.  My  impression 
is  that  all  the  nations  you  have  mentioned  have  less  influence  on  this 
question  than  any  one  of  the  large  European  powers.  As  to  the  Orient, 
the  Japanese  are  a  rapidly  progressing  people,  on  intimate  terms  of  com- 
mercial and  other  intercourse  now  with  Europe  and  America.  They 
adopt  Western  fashions,  customs,  and  thoughts,  and  if  they  take  the 
idea  prevalent  now  in  Western  Europe,  that  gold  is  the  better  metal  to 
have,  they  will  be  likely  to  follow  in  this  demonetization  of  silver.  Les- 
sons are  very  easily  carried  from  Japan  to  China.  I  am  wandering  into 
regions  of  the  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  Hong  merchant,  as  well 
as  the  Japanese  and  the  Parsee  merchant  in  India,  will  reject  that  which 
they  find  rejected  by  European  merchants,  and  will  refuse  to  have  this 
depreciated  coin  forced  upon  them. 

Q.  49.  Do  you  believe  there  is  the  slightest  probability  that  Asia  in 
the  next  half  century  will  reject  silver? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  may  de- 
mand gold. 

Adjourned. 
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UNITED  STATES  MONETARY  COMMISSION. 

November  17,  1876. 

Present:  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman;  Hon.  George  Willard,  Don. 
William  S.  Groesbeck. 

Examination  of  Benjamin  F.  Nourse  continued. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Question  50.  When  money  is  decreasing  in  volume  and  population 
and  trade  remains  stationary,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  money 
is  stationary  in  volume  and  population  and  trade  are  increasing,  will 
not  prices  fall  in  as  great  or  even  greater  proportion,  and  will  not  holders 
of  money  during  such  period  refuse  to  exchange  that  which  is  increas- 
ing in  value  for  property  which  is  decreasing  in  price  until  such  time 
as  they  are  sure  that  bottom  prices  have  been  reached,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, will  not  money  be  hoarded  in  the  money  centers,  where  it  can 
be  loaned  on  call  on  available  securities,  and  tend  to  produce  stagnation 
of  industry,  widespread  bankruptcy,  and  that  general  depression  in 
business  which  now  obtains  throughout  the  world  "? — Answer.  The  tend- 
ency of  a  diminishing  volume  of  money  is  gradually  to  reduce  prices, 
subject  always  to  modifying  influences  other  than  the  volume  of  money. 
In  this  connection  I  will  read  something  I  have  written  bearing  on  the 
point. 

In  periods  of  very  active  business  and  speculation  prices  advance, 
sometimes  rapidly,  and  the  sum  of  private  debts  is  increased  by  the  cre- 
ation of  new  negotiable  paper.  The  extension  of  debt  is  not  then  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  of  marketable  property.  It  is  not  the  fact,  as  some 
writers  assume,  that  every  bill  of  exchange  or  negotiable  note  has  be- 
hind it  an  equal  amount  of  merchandise,  of  which  it  is  the  representa- 
tive. Too  often  the  evidence  of  debt  represents  nothing  but  credit,  and 
this  is  always  the  case  when  the  liabilities  of  the  promisfibr  exceed  his 
available  assets,  to  the  extent  of  such  excess. 

In  times  of  active  speculation  the  same  1,000  barrels  of  flour  may  be 
sold  and  resold  five  times  in  the  course  of  90  days,  and  each  time  be 
the  occasion  for  issuing  a  four  months'  acceptance  or  note  for  the  full 
value  of  the  property  sold.  In  such  case  there  would  be  only  the  1,000 
barrels. of  flour,  worth  say  $6,000,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  issue  for  $30,000 
of  notes;  and  the  result  is  the  same  whether  the  notes  were  given 
directly  to  the  several  venders  of  the  flour  upon  purchase,  as  was  the 
custom  before  the  war,  or  were  successively  negotiated  as  accommoda- 
tion paper  by  the  makers,  and  the  proceeds  paid  for  the  flour,  as  is  the 
present  custom. 

In  periods  of  business  stagnation,  dull  times,  and  falling  prices,  debt 
is  rapidly  reduced.  The  expectation  of  profit  no  longer  tempts  to  new 
liabilities,  and  the  old  are  gradually  liquidated,  by  payment  or  by  bank- 
ruptcy, as  may  happen ;  and  the  common  tone  and  tendency  are  against 
both  the  making  of  debt  and  the  granting  of  credit  except  upon  a  visi- 
ble or  asserted  basis  of  equal  or  superior  value  in  market. 

In  both  cases,  whether  the  property  has  but  one  note  of  its  own  value 
against  it  or  whether  notes  for  five  times  its  value  stand  against  it,  the 
notes,  being  of  good  repute,  all  alike  command  capital  by  their  ready 
negotiation.  Extend  the  case  of  debt,  multiplied  to  several  times  the 
real  value  of  the  merchandise  or  other  property  against  which  the  debt 
was  made,  to  the  greater  part  of  all  the  business  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  a  fair  representation  of  the  condition  of  our  people  in  i837,  pre- 
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ceding  the  great  crisis  of  that  date,  and,  in  less  degree,  of  the  condition 
in  1857  and  1873 — an  inverted  pyramid,  its  mass  of  debt  resting  upon. 
an  apex  of  property.  Such  structures  must  topple  over  when  the  storm 
of  adversity  strikes  them. 

Apply  the  other  case,  of  debt  limited  to  a  solid  basis  of  value,  or 
even  less,  to  the  period  of  stagnation,  the  palm  after  the  storm,  though 
the  shore  was  strewn  with  wrecks  in  1842,  1858,  or  1876 — this  present 
time,  and  out  of  the  experience  of  the  past  draw  hope  and  courage 
for  the  future.  Then  we  shall  need  onljr  the  confidence  which  assur- 
ance of  a  sound  redeemable  currency  and  an  honest,  economical  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  can  give,  to  restore  the  life  and  activity 
which  belong  naturally  to  the  business  and  industries  of  our  people. 

In  the  contrast  between  expanded  and  contracted  debt  may  be  seen  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  superabundance  of  idle  capital  now,  compared 
with  1872-'73.  Capital  has  not  been  created  since  the  crisis  of  1873,  or 
at  best  the  capital  then  existing  has  received  but  small  addition.  Cap- 
ital has  been  set  free.  It  cannot  ha,ve  been  released  from  its  fixed  in- 
vestments in  railroads  and  other  similar  works.  What  went  in  there 
has  staid  there,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  owners  in  many  cases.  Whence 
then  has  come  this  free  capital,  which  seeks  safe  and  profitable  hire  ? 

Partly  from  the  shrinkage  of  values,  which  now  require  much  less 
capital  to  carry  equal  quantities.  As  a  partial  offset  to  this,  is  the  fact 
that  capital  itself  has  shared  in  the  loss  by  that  shrinkage.  The  great 
increase  ot  idle  money  must  be  from  the  contraction  of  debt,  its  great 
absorbent,  and  especially  duplicated  and  unprofitable  debt.  Yet  one 
must  not  lose  sight  of  another  potent  fact  in  seeking  reasons  for  idle 
money.  It  is  that  quickened  transportation  of  merchandise,  the  new 
habit  of  carrying  small  stocks  of  goods,  and  the  many  quick  turns 
which  a  small  capital  is  compelled  by  active  men  to  make  in  a  year, 
have  so  changed  commercial  business  from  its  course  in  1860,  and  pre- 
viously, that  double  the  amount  of  transactions  may  now  be  made  with 
use  of  less  acffve  capital  than  was  required  before  the  war. 

Let  the  advocates  of  a  large  volume  of  currency  ponder  this  fact,  and 
the  true  relation  of  economy  to  capital. 

Q.  51.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  decreasing  volume  of  money 
upon  the  trade,  commerce,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  world  ? — A. 
There  has  never  been  in  the  world,  among  any  commercial  people,  such 
a  thing  as  a  diminished  volume  of  money,  excepting  as  attending  or 
consequent  upon  a  previous  great  expansion  of  currency  and  of  debt, 
and  the  apparent  difference  or  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money  is  only 
relative. 

It  arises  trom  the  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  uses  for  capital  in 
actual  and  fictitious  credits,  and  in  carrying  real  property  at  enhanced 
values.  The  aggregate  of  capital  so  used,  and  values  so  carried,  gets 
beyond  the  capacity  of  available  money  to  handle  it.  Then  money 
stringency  exists,  increasing  until  some  catastrophe  occurs  which  brings 
down  the  whole  fabric  of  credit.  There  is  an  initial  point  in  every  crash 
that  occurs.  The  failures  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  others,  in  1873,  are 
the  most  recent  instances  in  this  country.  In  1857,  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Company,  and  others;  and  in  J837,  similar  failures 
occurring,  precipitated  others  until  they  became  universal  through  the 
country.  In  England,  in  1865  and  1866,  there  was  first  a  commercial 
crisis,  followed  by  a  general  financial  one.  The  precipitating  cause 
was  the  failure  of  Eussell,  Overend,  Guruey  &  Co. ;  and  so  in  all  finan- 
cial history,  the  apparent  deficiency  of  money  is  really  an  excess  of 
credit,  for  which  the  tree  capital  is  inadequate.  The  inevitable  liquida- 
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tioii  following  on  these  crises  reduces  the  structure  of  credit  and  aggre- 
gate of  values.  So,  likewise,  when  business  is  resumed  in  its  normal 
method  by  the  solvent  portion  remaining,  a  much-reduced  amount  of 
free  capital,  represented  by  a  much-reduced  volume  of  currency,  is 
found  sufficient.  During  the  period  of  inflation  preceding  a  crisis,  in- 
terest is  very  high.  When  the  crisis  is  past,  and  before  business  is 
again  actively  and  profitably  resumed,  it  is  always  followed  by  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest.  From  reasons  drawn  from  these  facts,  I  argue  that 
the  term  "decrease"  in  the  volume  of  money  should  apply  only  to  a 
specie  basis  of  real  money,  and  not  to  the  bank  credits,  which  serve  in 
the  place  of  money,  and  are  in  reality  a  weakness  in  the  whole  structure 
of  credit,  because,  when  the  crisis  comes,  the  capitalists  who  have 
issued  these  floating  credits  must  take  care  of  them  as  all  other  debtors 
have  to  provide  for  their  obligations. 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  JR.,  recalled  and  examined. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  Are  there  any  large  sums  of  paper  money  in  this  country 
not  now  actively  employed  in  business  ? — Answer.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  greenbacks  hoarded  which,  probably, 
will  remain  so. 

Q.  2.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  currency  and  bank-notes  are  now 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation  and  hoarded  so  as  to  exert  no  influence 
on  prices  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  still  sustain  prices,  although  not  so  much 
as  if  actually  in  circulation.  I  think  there  may  be  100  millions  probably 
of  greenbacks  scattered  through  the  country  that  are  not  actively  in 
circulation. 

Q.  3.    That  would  leave,  the  volume  of  money  at  something  over 
),000,000  now  actively  engaged  in  supporting  prices  ? — A.  About 
that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  4.  Then,  would  not  prices  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  paper  money  retired  below  $600,000,000  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  prices 
depend  solely  upon  the  volume  of  currency,  and  in  that  I  include  also 
all  bank  deposits,  so  that  a  reduction  of  100  millions  in  bank-note  circu- 
lation would  not  have  the  same  effect  on  present  prices  as  100  would 
bear  to  600. 

Q.  5.  Will  not  bank  deposits  increase  or  decrease  in  proportion  as  the 
money  or  currency  of  tbe  country  is  increased  or  decreased  ? — A.  They 
are  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  by  an  increasing 
circulation. 

Q.  6.  As  the  volume  of  money  in"  a  country  is  reduced  must  not  bank 
credits,  which  rest  on  money  and  on  property  as  measured  by  money, 
be  reduced  in  at  least  a  corresponding  ratio  I — A.  They  would  be  con- 
tracted by  a  decrease,  or,  perhaps,  extended  by  an  increase  of  money, 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  7.  If  there  are  say  500  millions  of  money  in  active  use  at  one  period 
and  at  another  only  300  millions,  will  not  bank  credits  and  prices  vary 
during  such  periods  in  a  corresponding  ratio  ? — A.  At  one  time  I  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  volume  of  currency  regulated  prices  in  a  mathe- 
matical proportion,  but  my  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  prices 
do  not  respond  exactly  to  the  volume  of  currency,  but  other  causes 
affect  them. 

Q,  8.  To  what  other  causes  do  you  refer  ? — A.  Our  experience  since 
1860.  Besides,  I  have  noticed  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  currency, 
and  in  the  activity  of  circulation,  and  1  am  led  to  believe  that  prices 
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are  not  regulated  in  any  exact  proportion  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  volume  of  currency,  but,  as  I  stated,  other  causes  affect  them. 

Q.  9.  Have  you  ever  calculated  the  effects  which  are  produced  upon 
prices  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  volume  of  money  ? — A.  I  tried 
it,  but  I  could  not  trace  any  law  which  seemed  to  demonstrate  any  such 
thing  as  a  mathematical  proportion.  Therefore,  I  concluded  that  there 
are  disturbing  causes  affecting  prices. 

Q.  10.  Suppose  that  gold  and  silver  were  the  only  money  or  currency, 
and  that  the  production  of  these  metals  was  inadequate  to  supply  the 
loss  from  abrasion,  accident,  &c.  Would  not  money  necessarily  appreciate 
in  value,  and  labor  and  all  kinds  of  property  depreciate  in  price  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio,  rendering  it  impossible  for  debtors  to  pay  their  debts, 
and  in  the  end  produce  an  universal  depression  in  productive  indus- 
try ? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  decrease  in  the  actual  volume  of 
money  is  never  sufficient  to  cause  so  great  a  disturbance  as  you  allude 
to.  I  think  panic  is  the  usual  result  in  the  contraction  of  credit  either 
in  the  currency  or  in  business. 

Q.  11.  Are  not  money  panics  usually  preceded  by  an  outflow  of  money, 
•when  gold  and  silver  are  used  as  money,  or  by  a  check  in  or  contraction 
of  the  issues  of  paper  money  ? — A.  I  should  say  the  increase  of  paper 
money  was  checked  after  the  collapse  came,  and  that  the  natural  cul- 
mination of  a  period  of  expansion  of  credit  was  followed  by  a  reduction 
in  the  currency. 

Q.  12.  If  the  currency  were  increased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  population,  would  credit  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  greater 
proportion "? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  the  natural  tendency  of  increasing 
credit  is  to  increase  still  more,  and  that  inevitably  leads  to  speculation 
and  unsouudness  in  all  the  commercial  fabric. 

Q.  13.  You  mean  that  in  periods  of  expansion,  bankers  and  others  do 
not  show  their  usual  prudence 2 — A.  Yes,  sir;  merchants  and  every- 
body. 

Q.  14.  Are  not  prices  and  the  amount  of  credits  which  are  extended 
on  property,  governed  by  the  volume  of  money  ?  And  if  the  volume 
of  money  is  only  increased  as  population  'increases,  would  credits  be 
likely  to  be  unduly  extended,  so  as  to  occasion  collapses! — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
I  think  that  abuses  of  credit  and  collapses  are  inevitable  without  any 
increase  of  money.  The  extension  of  credit  too  far  leads  to  a  condition 
of  unsouudness.  Persons  obtain  credit  who  are  not  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion. 

Q.  15.  You  think  an  increase  of  prices  makes  it  impossible  for  bank- 
ers to  do  business  prudently  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was  impossible, 
what  I  said  was  that  I  think  they  are  very  likely  to  do  business  impru- 
dently. It  very  often  occurs  that  some  important  failure  precipitates  a 
collapse  of  credit,  and  that  failure  may  be  considered  the  cause  of  such 
collapse,  rather  than  any  diminution  of  currency  that  has  taken*place. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  is  to  be  found  primarily  in  a  too  great  expan- 
sion of  credit;  then  a  more  serious  contraction  of  the  currency  follows 
the  collapse. 

Q.  16.  What  is  the  cause  of  an  undue  expansion  of  credit? — A.  It  is 
often  stimulated  by  excessive  issues  of  paper. 

Q.  17.  Considering  that  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country  must  be  forty 
times  as  great  as  the  external  traffic,  is  it  not  more  important  for  a  coun- 
try to  have  its  money  standard  bear  an  unvarying  relation  to  the  general 
range  of  commodities  than  to  have  it  bear  an  unvarying  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular metal,  itself  fluctuating,  merely  because  it  is  the  money  standard 
of  other  countries  ? — A.  1  think  the  quality  which  makes  gold  and  silver, 
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or  anything  else,  suitable  for  use  as  money,  is  fixedness  of  value.  An 
article  that  is  changing  in  value  either  by  increased  or  diminished  quan- 
tity does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  useful  as  money. 

Q.  18.  Are  not  gold  and  silver  liable  to  changes  in  value  by  reason  of 
increased  or  diminished  quantity  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  fixedness  in 
value?  Is  not  value  a  relation  ? — A.  I  think  gold  and  silver  come  the 
nearest  to  fixedness  of  value  of  anything  we  have  known  yet. 

Q.  19.  Is  not  value  technically  defined  as  a  relation  which  commodi- 
ties and  services  bear  to  each  other  in  exchange? — A.  I  think  the  best 
definition  of  value  is  power  in  exchange. 

Q.  20.  If,  then,  value  is  power  in  exchange,  and  the  power  of  gold  is 
increased  25  per  cent,  in  exchange  for  all  other  things,  can  it  be  said  that 
all  other  things  have  gone  down,  and  that  gold  has  not  gone  up? — A. 
If  I  could  see  any  reason  why  gold  had  gone  down  or  up,  either  by  an 
increased  or  decreased  production,  or  from  any  other  canse,  I  might  say 
that  gold  had  gone  down  or  up. 

Q.  21.  If  value  is  power  in  exchange,  and  that  power  is  increased,  has 
not  the  value  increased,  whatever  the  reasons  for  such  increase  may 
be? — A.  It  is  only  a  question  of  terms  whether  you  say  one  article  has 
risen  in  comparison  with  another,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
expression.  But  it  would,  perhaps,  technically,  be  just  as  correct  to  say 
that  gold  had  fallen,  as  to  say  that  wheat  had  risen ;  but  we  know  very 
well  that  there  are  reasons  why  the  price  of  wheat  should  rise  and  fall, 
which  we  cannot  see  in  regard  to  gold.  I  think  it  more  correct  to  say 
that  wheat  has  fallen  or  that  wheat  has  risen.  For  instance,  if  the  crop 
of  wheat  is  twice  as  great  one  year  as  it  was  the  year  before,  we  should 
see  a  reason  for  saying  that  wheat  had  fallen.  I  should  say  gold  was 
the  stationary  article,  and  wheat  that  which  had  changed  in  value. 

Q.  21.  If  the  best  definition  of  value  is  power  in  exchange,  then  does 
not  the  greater  power  mean  the  greater  value,  and  vice  versa  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  22.  If  at  any  time,  without  reference  to  the  reasons,  it  is  found  that 
gold  has  greater  power  in  exchange,  has  it  not  then  greater  value? — A. 
As  compared  with  exchangeable  commodities. 

Q.  23.  If,  then,  it  has  greater  value,  has  it  not  risen  in  value?— A. 
I  think  it  more  correct  to  say  other  articles  have  fallen,  lor  the  reason 
that  we  cannot  see  why  gold  should  vary. 

Q.  24.  If  gold  is  accepted  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  its  purchasing 
power  is  increased  or  diminished,  not  with  respect  to  a  ew  fcom modi- 
ties,  but  with  respect  to  all,  would  you  not  say,  and  correctly,  that  it 
Avas  the  power  of  gold  that  had  increased  or  diminished;  in  other  words, 
that  gold  had  risen  or  fallen  in  value  ? — A.  If  you  take  an  average  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  should  probably  agree  with  you,  but  in  going 
back  to  compare  prices  now  with  prices  in  1873,  I  think  the  cause  for 
the  fall  in  price  of  almost  everything  is  the  collapse  of  credit  occurring 
in  that  year,  because  we  always  have  lower  prices  for  a  series  of  years 
after  a  financial  crisis. 

Q.  25.  We  will  estimate  the  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  in  the 
silver-using  countries  of  the  Western  World  at  1,000  millions,  bearing 
the  legal  relation  of  15£  to  1  of  gold,  and  the  annual  product  of  the 
mines  at  65  millions.  Suppose  the  demand  for  silver  in  the  arts  amounted 
to  30  millions,  the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  East  Indies  and  China  20  mill- 
ions more,  leaving  15  millions  to  be  disposed  of;  now.  what  effect  Upon 
the  value  of  silver  would  there  be  if  coinage  was  free,  and  this  15  millions 
was  allowed  to  enter  directly  in  the  channels  of  circulation  in  the  coun- 
tries using  1,000  millions  ? — A.  I  should  think  the  effect  would  be  trivial. 
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Q.  26.  Would  it  have  any  appreciable  effect  ? — A.  I  should  thiuk  not. 
It  ought  not  to  have  any. 

Q.  27.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  vast  amount  of  silver  with  which 
Germany  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  flood  the  market  by  reason  of  its 
demonetization  there  was  an  impelling  motive  to  the  action  of  the 
states  of  the  Latin  Union  in  limiting  the  coinage  of  silver,  of  much 
greater  significance  than  an  annual  production  of  silver  which  has 
never  exceeded  $80,000,000  1— A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  28.  Considering  that  the  enormous  production  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia  disturbed  the  relation  of  the  metals  so  little,  do  you 
believe  that  15  millions  of  silver  annually, over  and  above  the  demands 
of  the  East  and  in  the  arts,  would  have  affected  its  value  if  the  double 
standard  had  been  maintained  *? — A.  I  thiuk  the  effect  would  have  been 
imperceptible. 

Q.  29.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  demands  for  the  Eastern, 
trade  and  for  the  arts  had  been  supplied,  and  that  the  coinage  of  a  sur- 
plus of  $15,000,000  was  interdicted,  and  it  was  consequently  debarred 
from  entering  the  monetary  channels  of  trade  and  thrown  upon  the 
London  market  to  be  sold  as  a  commodity,  what  would  be  the  probable 
effect  upon  its  market  value? — A.  Those  conditions  would  seriously 
affect  the  price  of  silver,  and  it  would  sell  for  considerably  less. 

Q.  30.  Who  would  purchase  silver  under  such  circumstances  at  any- 
thing like  its  legal  value  in  double-standard  countries  ? — A.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  could  be  sold,  but  at  a  less  price  than  if  it  could  be  used 
for  money. 

Q.  31.  Would  not  such  a  condition  of  things  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
a  very  great  reduction  in  its  price  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  32.  Would  not,  then,  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  and 
the  suppression  of  its  coinage  in  other  silver-using  countries,  fully  ac- 
count for  the  recent  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  or  would  you  still  at- 
tribute it  to  increased  production  or  diminished  cost  of  production  .f — 
A.  1  think  the  fall  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  all  these  causes,  but  de- 
monetization has  a  great  share  in  it. 

Q.  33.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  were  the  mints  of  the  world  open 
to  free  coinage,  any  surplus  over  and  above  the  demand  for  silver  in  the 
East  and  for  the  arts  would  produce  no  appreciable  effect  upon  its 
value  ? — A.  I  said  so  small  an  amount  as  15  millions  would  not  have. 

Q.  34.  If  that  amount  constituted  the  entire  surplus  production,  would 
not  the  logic  of  your  answer  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  governmental 
action,  and  not  increased  production  or  diminished  cost  of  production, 
had  caused  the  recent  relative  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  ? — A.  I 
think  the  impression  has  been  very  general  throughout  the  world  that 
there  was  to  be  a  very  large  increase,  and  this  impression  has  had  an 
effect  upon  its  value,  perhaps  unduly ;  then  the  action  of  governments 
has  added  to  it. 

Q.  35.  Having  retired  as  much  currency  as  was  deemed  necessary, 
according  to  your  plan  of  resuming  specie  payments,  what  amount  of 
gold,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  required  to  resume  gold  payments  and 
maintain  resumption  ? — A.  I  think,  with  the  paper  currency  reduced  to 
300  millions,  or  possibly  400  millions,  we  could  resume  specie  payments 
with  100  millions,  but  in  order  to  have  a  sound  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, I  should  hope  to  see  as  much  as  250  millions  of  gold  infused  into 
the  currency. 

Q.  36.  If  during  the  great  crucial  period  when  resumption  takes  place 
we  need  only  100  millions,  why  should  we  need  an  increase  of  150  mill- 
ions afterward  ? — A.  Because  the  process  of  preparing  for  resumption 
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will  reduce  the  volume  of  bank  credits  essentially.  After  business  re- 
vives we  are  liable  to  a  period  of  expansion ;  hence  it  is  desirable  to 
Lave  a  large  amount  of  metallic  money  to  give  steadiness  to  business. 
We  might  not  absolutely  need  250  millions,  but  we  should  be  financially 
stronger  than  if  we  had  only  100  millions. 

Q.  37.  After  having  reduced  our  currency  by  nearly  400  millions,  if 
the  bank  credits  should  be  correspondingly  reduced,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  debtors  and  creditors  and  prices  and  business  throughout 
the  country  ? — A.  I  think  prices  at  the  present  time  much  lower  than 
they  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  currency  in  the  coun- 
try ;  therefore  I  expect  no  great  shrinkage  in  them. 

Q.  38.  As  you  propose  to  reduce  the  volume  of  currency  nearly  one- 
halt,  and  as  you  have  said  you  expect  a  great  shrinkage  of  bank  cred- 
its, how  can  that  take  place  without  a  shrinkage  of  prices? — A.  Prices 
do  not  respond  accurately  to  the  volume  of  currency,  although  that  has 
a  very  great  effect.  I  think  prices  are  now  below  the  level  which  they 
ought  to  be  with  reference  to  the  present  volume  of  currency. 

Q.  39.  Do  you  think  that  after  resumption  in  gold  the  present  green- 
back prices  will  be  maintained  in  gold? — A.  Upon  many  articles,  yes; 
upon  many  articles,  no. 

Q.  40.  All  the  articles  the  prices  of  which  will  be  maintained  after 
resumption  must  be  selling  to-day  at  10  per  cent,  below  their  normal 
gold  price? — A.  Many  articles  are  unquestionably.  Print  cloths, 
within  the  last  few  months,  have  been  sold  at  3f ,  which  is  a  lower  price 
than  I  have  known  for  them  in  specie-paying  times.  There  are  many 
such  articles ;  I  do  not  think  those  articles  would  be  any  lower  on  a 
specie  basis  than  to-day. 

Q.  41.  As  I  understand  you,  100  millions  of  gold  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient basis  on  which  to  resume  gold  payments  and  maintain  such 
resumption  if  the  paper  issues  were  reduced  to  $400,000,000? — A.  I 
said  with  300  millions,  possibly  400  millions. 

Q.  42.  Would  you  have  this  100  millions  all  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  ? — A.  After  the  greenbacks  had  been  retired,  most  of  it 
would  be  in  the  banks. 

Q.  43.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  practicable  to 
reduce  the  currency  from  $730,000,000  to  $300,000,000,  and  then  resume 
specie  payments  with  $100,000,000  in  gold,  and  still  maintain  the  pres- 
ent range  of  prices  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that  exactly ;  I  said  the  prices 
of  many  articles  would  be  maintained,  but  upon  others  the  effect  would 
be  undoubtedly  to  lower  them  from  what  they  are  now. 

Q.  44.  How  much  shrinkage  do  you  think  would  take  place  in  the 
general  average  of  prices  under  such  circumstances? — A.  In  naming  the 
amount  of  currency  which  I  did,  I  named  an  amount  at  which  I  consider 
it  is  absolutely  certain  we  can  maintain  specie  payments.  Perhaps  we 
could  reach  specie  payments  long  before  we  get  down  to  that  figure.  I 
am  unable  to  state  what  precise  amount  it  should  be.  I  simply  state 
the  figure  at  which  I  consider  that  success  on  resuming  would  be  sure. 
I  think  after  resumption  prices  would  not  be  more  than  20  per  cent, 
lower  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  45.  Would  not  that  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  burdens  of  all  State, 
county,  individual,  and  corporative  debts  now  payable  in  currency  ? — A. 
I  think  specie  payments  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and,  although  the  burden  of  interest  may  seem  greater,  the  country  will 
be  better  able  to  stand  it.  I  consider  the  large  public  debt  as  one  of  the 
legacies  of  the  paper-money  era.  We  must  carry  the  burden  as  best  we 
can  until  we  get  rid  of  it. 
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Q.  46.  You  think,  then,  it  would  increase  the  burden  of  debts  20  per- 
cent., and  that  prices  of  labor  and  commodities  would  fall  20  per  cent"? — 
A.  It  does  not  follow  that  prices  would  remain  at  the  point  to  which  they 
would  probably  go  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  resumption.  I  should  ex- 
pect to  see  an  improvement  in  them. 

Q.  47.  In  withdrawing  100  millions,  200  millions,  or  300  millions  of 
gold  from  other  nations  for  use  in  this  country,  would  it  not  causo  a  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  commodities  in  other  countries  ? — A.  I  should  not  ex- 
pect to  withdraw  a  very  great  proportion  from  the  supply  of  gold  in  the 
world.  I  should  expect  to  hinder  its  flow  between  California  and  Lon- 
don and  keep  it  here. 

Q.  48.  By  what  process  would  you  do.  that  ? — A.  The  withdrawal  of 
paper  currency  would  keep  exchange  in  our  favor,  and  we  should  have 
no  occasion  to  export  gold.  It  might  happen  sometimes  in  the  oscilla- 
tion of  exchange  that  we  should  have  to  draw  on  London  for  gold,  but 
I  should  expect  the  greater  part  of  it  to  be  taken  out  of  our  own  sup- 

piy- 

Q.  41).  How  much  is  that  supply  annually  ? — A.  I  suppose  about 
40  millions. 

Q.  50.  How  much  gold  do  you  estimate  we  pay  in  interest  on  our  bonds 
abroad  f — A.  I  suppose  the  interest  on  all  the  debt  due  by  the  United 
States  in' Europe,  including  private  obligations,  to  be  100  millions,  but 
that  is  not  necessarily  payable  in  gold.  We  can  pay  it  in  wheat  or  corn 
just  as  well. 

Q.  51.  How  much  gold  do  you  think  is  consumed  annually  in  the  world 
through  loss  by  abrasion,  accident,  and  in  the  arts  ? — A.  Fifty  millions. 
I  am  not  positive,  however,  about  these  figures. 

Q.  52.  Would  not  that  absorb  a  little  more  than  half  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  gold  ? — A.  McCulloch  puts  it  down  at  150  millions  of  gold 
and  60  millions  silver.  That  estimate  may  have  been  made  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

Q.  53.  About  100  millions  is  the  common  estimate  of  the  present  an- 
nual production  of  gold.  Do  you  think  that,  under  the  financial  policy 
you  have  suggested,  we  should  largely  increase  our  exports  and  diminish 
our  imports  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  process  by  which  we  must  re- 
turn to  specie  payment  if  we  ever  do  so. 

Q.  54.  Bo  you  think  that  we  should  have  to  rely  mainly  upon  the 
product  of  our  own  mines  as  a  basis  for  resumption  ? — A.  Mainly.  I 
expect  to  be  a  good  many  years  preparing  for  it. 

Q.  55.  Suppose  that  at  the  time  we  are  attempting  to  resume  specie 
payments  Germany  should  compete  with  us  in  the  purchase  of  gold,  and 
other  commercial  countries  of  Europe,  now  in  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, should  make  an  effort  to  resume,  how  would  that  affect  your  plan 
of  resumption  ? — A.  I  believe  Germany  has  obtained  the  greater  part  of 
her  supply.  I  think  we  have  already  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  about 
75  millions  of  gold,  so  that  a  very  large  amount  would  not  be  required 
to  make  up,  say,  100  millions. 

Q.  56.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  possible  to  resume 
specie  payments  with  an  addition  of  $25,000.000  to  our  present  stock  of 
gold  by  funding  a  certain  amount  of  greenbacks? — A.  I  should  prefer 
to  have  $250,000,000.  I  said  it  was  possible  to  do  it,  if  we  carried  that 
amount  of  paper,  with  100  millions,  but,  I  think,  it  would  be  much  safer 
to  have  200  millions  or  more.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  it  in  five  or 
six  years. 

Q.  57.  If  a  contraction  of  the  greenbacks  will  raise  the  value  of  the 
currency  to  a  par  with  gold,  and  it  that  is  all  that  is  meant  by  resump- 
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tion  of  specie  payments,  why  disturb  the  markets  of  the  world  by  pur- 
chasing any  gold  at  all  ? — A.  In  case  of  exchange  being  against  us,  we 
shall  require  gold  for  export. 

Q.  58.  Would  you  be  able  to  spare  any  part  of  the,  100  millions  for 
that  purpose  ?  Must  not  that  amount  remain  here  to  meet  the  redemp- 
tion of  greenbacks  and  bank-notes  which  might  be  presented  ? — A.  If 
the  amount  of  paper  currency  was  low,  I  am  sure  we  would  not  require 
any  of  the  100  millions.  I  should  have  no  fear  of  exchange  being 
against  us  if  the  currency  were  reduced  to  300  millions.  Probably  we 
could  resume  specie  payments  some  time  before  we  reached  that  point. 
The  point  to  aim  at  is  to  have  our  currency  at  par  with  gold. 

Q.  59.  It  is  certain  that  exchanges  can  be  maintained  in  our  favor  in 
no  other  way  than  by  a  lower  range  of  prices  of  commodities  here  than 
obtains  abroad.  How  do  you  make  that  consistent  with  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  you  that  after  resumption  our  present  range  of  prices  would 
rise? — A.  I  said  that  prices  generally  would  decline  about  20  per  cent, 
in  the  period  immediately  following  resumption,  but  that  there  would 
be  an  improvement. 

Q.  60.  Would  not  that  20  per  cent,  reduction,  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  continue  long  enough  to  ruin  every  business  man  and  bankrupt 
every  debtor  in  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  reduction  in  price 
was  accomplished  in  six  years,  the  fall  would  not  be  so  serious  in  any 
one  year  as  to  make  trouble  in  business.  Men  could  constantly  adjust 
themselves  to  it.  Merchants  do  not  carry  the  same  stock  of  goods. 
They  are  selling  and  buying  all  the  time. 

Q.  61.  My  question  does  not  alone  refer  to  those  who  are  carrying 
goods  on  short-time  loans;  I  refer  to  the  immense  indebtedness  secured 
by  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  other  property  of  every  description 
throughout  the  entire  country. — A.  My  impression  is  that  real  estate 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  duller  than  it  is  at  present. 
Even  should  specie  payments  be  resumed,  I  cannot  conceive  how  real- 
estate  owners  could  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  at  present. 

Q.  62.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  annual  gold  demand 
against  this  country  of  between  100  and  200  millions  of  dollars,  do 
you  not  think  that  a  convertible  paper  currency  of  300  or  400  millions, 
based  on  100,000,000  of  gold  lodged  in  the  vaults  of  banks  would 
prove  a  very  unsafe  currency,  place  the  country  in  constant  peril  of 
suspension,  and  render  business  far  more  insecure  than  with  the  pres- 
ent currency,  which,  being  inconvertible,  cannot  be  affected  by  a  demand 
for  gold  from  abroad?  Could  not  foreign  capitalists,  by  throwing 
American  securities  upon  the  market,  drain  us  of  our  gold  or  cause  a  sus- 
pension at  pleasure  if  we  possessed  a  convertible  currency  of  300  or  400 
millions,  based  on  100  millions  of  gold  ? — A.  I  think  we  could  maintain 
a  paper  circulation  of  400  millions  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  I 
think  after  the  business  of  the  country  became  adjusted  to  the  new  order 
of  things  business  would  go  on  more  prosperously  with  specie  payments 
than  with  a  fluctuating  currency.  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that 
the  difficulties  are  serious  in  getting  back  to  the  proper  standard.  We 
must  meet  these  difficulties.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  resume  some 
time,  and  not  remain  in  a  state  of  suspension  forever.  I  think  the  best 
plan  is  to  begin  the  move  slowly. 

Q.  63.  Suppose  we  should  remonetize  silver  and  retire  greenbacks  as 
fast  as  our  surplus  revenue  permitted,  would  ft  not  tend  to  place  silver 
and  greenbacks  on  an  equality  with  each  other  and  to  restore  silver  to 
its  old-time  relation  with  gold  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  some  effect 
in  that  direction  j  but  the  production  of  silver  may  possibly  increase 
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very  largely,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States 
alone  could  restore  the  relation  of  15£  to  1.  If  the  production  of  silver 
increases  no  more  than  you  think  it  will,  I  think  the  proportion  will  ap- 
proximate to  the  old  standard  of  15£  to  1  without  any  action  on  our  part. 
A  production  as  large  as  is  expected  by  many  persons  would  cause  so 
great  a  depreciation  that  no  action  on  our  part  would  remedy  it.  But 
I  think  the  fears  of  increased  production  are  exaggerated,  and,  therefore, 
my  expectation  and  desire  are  to  see  silver  and  gold  return  again  to 
their  old  relative  price,  or  nearer  to  it  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  64.  Suppose  the  production  of  silver  in  the  world  to  be  72  millions 
annually,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  fact;  that  the  demand  tor  the  arts  is 
25  millions,  and  for  Asia  20  millions,  which  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
27  millions  to  be  disposed  of,  would  not  the  remouetization  of  silver  by 
the  United  States  cause  such  a  demand  for  silver  as  speedily  to  restore 
it  to  the  old-time  relation  of  15£  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  ? — A.  It  would  be 
very  likely  to  do  so  for  a  few  years,  I  think. 

Q.  65.  Alter  that,  what  probable  cause  would  there  be  for  any  future 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold? — A.  The  question  of 
the  world's  product  would  still  remain,  as  also  whether  or  not  India 
would  continue  to  require  any. 

Q.  66.  Do  not  similar  considerations  apply  equally  to  gold  and  render 
its  value  just  as  uncertain? — A.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  probable 
that  the  fluctuation  in  value  will  be  as  great  in  gold  as  in  silver. 

Q.  67.  That  being  the  case,  why  would  it  not  now  be  wise  for  the 
United  States  to  remouetize  silver  when  the  conditions  are  so  favorable 
for  doing  so  ? — A.  I  think,  from  present  appearances,  that  gold  is  the 
most  reliable  as  the  standard  of  value. 

Q.  68.  If  silver,  by  its  remouetization  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  can  be  restored  to  its  old-time 
relation  to  gold,  of  15£  to  1,  and  no  causes  exist  which  can  affect  its 
value  that  may  not  affect  the  value  of  gold  as  well,  why  should  gold 
be  considered  any  steadier  in  value  than  silver  ? — A.  Our  demand  would 
be  but  a  temporary  element  in  fixing  the  value  of  silver.  After  that 
demand  had  been  satisfied,  the  price  might  be  lower  or  otherwise,  but 
the  present  indications  seem  to  be  that  silver  is  more  likely  to  fluctuate 
than  gold. 

Q.  69.  Silver  is  used  throughout  a  larger  portion  of  the  world  and  by 
larger  populations  than  gold,  the  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  of  both  metals  are 
about  equal,  and  the  production  of  gold  still  continues  to  exceed  that 
of  silver.  If  they  were  on  the  same  footing  as  money,  could  there  be 
any  reason  why  silver  should  be  more  unsteady  in  value  than  gold  ? — 
A.  I  can  only  say  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have 
been  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver.  If  these  continue 
it  is  unfit  for  use  as  money.  I  do  not  know  that  they  will  continue,  but 
I  think  we  had  better  not  change  our  policy  and  adopt  it  as  money  until 
we  find  what  is  to  be  the  immediate  future. 

Q.  70.  As  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  same  stock,  plant,  material,  labor,  &c.,  necessary  to  the  production 
of  15£  pounds  of  silver  will,  if  differently  applied,  produce  one  pound 
of  gold,  why  would  it  not  be  wise  policy  on  our  part,  when  it  is  conceded 
to  be  impossible  for  the  whole  world  to  use  a  single  gold  standard,  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  both  silver 
and  gold  while  silver  can  be  had  cheaper  than  its  cost  of  production? — 
A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  double  standard  unless  in  conjunction  with  all  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  That  being  the  case,  I  think  we  had  better 
adhere  to  our  present  standard,  which  seems  to  be  the  best. 
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The  examination  of  BENJAMIN  F.  BOURSE  continued  : 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  52.  Do  you  know  how  much  gold  in  coin  and  bullion  the 
world  was  estimated  to  contain  just  prior  to  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia? — Answer.  I  have  seen  estimates  maxle  by 
European  writers. 

Q.  53.  Can  you  state  approximately  the  amount  ? — A.  About  2,000 
millions  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  and  about  3,000  millions  of  silver  coin 
and  bullion. 

Q.  54.  At  that  time  were  not  the  prices  of  property  and  all  contracts 
based  on  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  Practically  so.  Notwithstanding  Eng- 
land had  the  gold  standard  alone,  it  was  practically  the  same  thing  in 
the  proportion  of  15£  to  1. 

Q.  55.  How  much  gold  was  added  to  the  stock  during  the  next  twenty- 
seven  years  succeeding  the  California  discovery  ? — A.  Down  to  1875 
the  estimate  shows  1,750  millions  of  gold. 

Q.  56.  Did  that  not  nearly  double  the  stock  on  hand  in  1848? — A. 
Nearly. 

Q.  57.  Suppose  that  in  1848  all  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  England,  had  been  doing  business  on  an  exclusive  gold  stand- 
ard, what  effect  would  the  doubling  of  the  stock  of  gold  in  twenty-five 
years  have  had  upon  general  prices  and  on  debtors  and  creditors? — A. 
Prices  would  have  been  adjusted  to  the  gold  of  the  world,  with  silver 
rendering  such  auxiliary  aid  as  it  might.  The  influx  of  85  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  existing  quantity  of  gold  in  a  few  years  must  have  caused 
an  inflation  in  prices  and  lessened  the  purchasing  power  of  gold. 

Q.  58.  Very  largely,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Very  largely.  Not,  however, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  its  increase. 

Q.  59.  Would  it  not  have  proved  to  a  certain  extent  disastrous  to  those 
who  had  fixed  incomes  and  to  creditors  generally  ? — A.  To  some  degree, 
yes;  but  there  has  been  such  a  ready  adjustment  in  the  relation  of 
values,  that  effects  hurtful  in  some  aspects  are  remedied  in  others. 

Q.  60.  Suppose  that  instead  of  an  increase  of  85  per  cent,  in  twenty- 
five  years  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  that  amount,  what  would  have 
been  the  result? — A.  That  is  hardly  supposable. 

Q.  61.  Suppose,  when  the  great  production  of  gold  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  gold  as  money,  as  Germany -actually  did  in  1857,  and  had  in- 
terdicted the  coinage  of  gold,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon 
the  value  of  gold  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  rapidly  depreciated  gold. 
With  an  increased  supply  coming  into  the  market  there  would  have 
been  a  rapid  fall,  and  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  what  it  is  now  claimed 
to  be,  the  most  nearly  fixed  value  in  the  world.  Gold  is  claimed  to 
have  this  fixity  of  value  because  it  concentrates  the  greatest  value  in 
the  least  bulk. 

Q.  62.  Taking  into  consideration  the  history  of  the  production  of 
silver  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  would  not  gold  have  fallen  more  in 
value  relative  to  silver  during  that  period,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
than  silver  has  fallen  relatively  to  gold  ? — A.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  upon  a  hypothesis  like  that,  unsustained  by  fact;  but  in  my 
opinion  the  decline  in  gold  in  the  case  supposed  would  have  been 
less  than  it  has  been  in  silver. 

Q.  63.  Would  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operate  equally  upon 
gold  as  upon  silver,  when  both  are  treated  as  commodities  ? — A.  I  doubt 
if  the  measure  of  depreciation  would  be  the  same. 
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Q.  64.  Would  not  the  price  of  each  be  absolutely  regulated  by  the 
current  demand  as  modified  by  the  current  supply  ? — A.  Undoubtedly 
such  would  be  the  fact,  if  the  supposed  demonetization  of  gold  was  ex- 
pected to  be  permanent.  There  is,  in  such  cases,  for  a  long  time,  the 
idea  of  the  possible  remonetization  of  a  metal,  and  the  world  would  hold 
that  this,  in  the  case  of  gold,  could  not  long  be  postponed.  The  value 
of  silver  being  less,  the  world  has  less  assurance  of  its  remonetization. 

Q.  65.  I  understand  your  answer  to  be  that  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand  would  govern  the  price  of  the  demonetized  metals,  except  that 
a  hope  of  the  remouetization  of  gold  would  enhance  its  value  some- 
what ? — A.  It  would  be  chiefly  by  that  hope  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  be  modified. 

Q.  66.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  addition  of  1,700  millions  of  gold  to 
a  stock  of  5,000  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  both  of  them  being  used 
under  the  double  standard  as  money  and  as  the  basis  of  prices,  caused 
less  perturbation  of  prices  than  if  gold  alone  had  then  been  used  as 
money,  which  would  have  made  the  1,700  millions  of  new  gold  an  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  2,000  millions  existing  before,  thereby  nearly  doubling 
the  amount  of  money  f — A.  Very  much  less. 

Q.  67.  Were  not  the  creditor  classes  throughout  the  world  saved  from 
disaster  by  the  operation  of  the  double  standard  in  two  or  three  great 
commercial  countries? — A.  I  think  all  classes  were  saved  from  disaster. 
The  loss  of  purchasing  power  which  might  have  followed  this  rapid 
influx  of  gold  was  prevented  by  the  great  mass  of  the  two  metals,  by 
the  free  coinage  of  the  gold  and  its  absorption  in  double-standard  coun- 
tries, and  also  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  credit,  sustaining  the  progress  of 
trade,  &c.,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 

Q.  68.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  large  increase  of  money-metal,  even 
in  a  short  time,  instead  of  being  an  injury,  quickens  all  the  forces  of 
industry,  and  tends  to  mental  and  material  progress  and  the  diffusion 
of  wealth  ? — A.  Undeniably,  such  is  the  fact.  A  further  effect  usually 
succeeds ;  the  forces  thus  quickened  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  create 
a  necessity  for  a  further  increase  of  money,  and  at  an  increasing  ratio, 
and  unless  such  a  continuing  increase  shall  occur,  the  result  will  be 
disaster  at  last. 

Q.  69.  If  there  should  be  within  a  short  space  of  time  as  great  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  money,  would  not  the  tendency  be  to  paralyze 
the  economic  forces  and  result  in  disaster  to  all  material  interests! — A. 
There  can  be  no  diminution  corresponding  to  such  an  increase,  except 
as  an  effect  of  the  demonetization  of  one  of  the  metals,  and  in  that  case 
the  same  amount  of  the  precious  metals  would  remain  with  the  functions 
of  one  of  them  suspended.  I  do  not  think  a  corresponding  degree  of 
disaster  would  result  from  a  decrease  in  money  arising  in  that  way. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  metal  not  demonetized  would  be  so  en- 
hanced, however,  as  to  produce  a  material  depression. 

By  Mr.  GKOESBECK  : 

Q.  70.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver,  if  both  are  used  as  money,  will  become  too 
large  during  the  next  century  for  the  demands  of  the  world? — A.  The 
future  production  of  anything  is  uncertain,  but  judging  from  the  evi- 
dence before  us  the  annual  production  of  gold  has  passed  its  maximum, 
unless  new  fields  be  discovered.  The  production  of  silver  is  now  prob- 
ably at  its  maximum,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  aggregate  of  both 
metals  will  be  lessened  in  production  during  the  coming  twenty-five 
years.  The  commercial  progress  of  the  age  has  already  gone  beyond  the 
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increase  of  the  metals  since  1850.  These  views  justify  the  conclusion 
that  there  will  be  no  more  gold  and  silver  supplied  to  the  world  than  can 
be  beneficially  employed  as  money. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  71.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  volume  of  money, 
does  it  not  seem  that  as  the  volume  of  money  Has  increased,  the  wants 
of  the  world  have  increased  in  greater  ratio,  and  thus  prevented  any 
sudden  increase  in  prices? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  72.  Does  not  stationary  or  relatively  decreasing  money  always  tend 
to  the  disuse  of  even  a  large  portion  of  the  money  in  existence? — A.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  answer  this  question  clearly  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  subjects  involved  in  it.  The  situation  described  is  that  usu- 
ally t'ollowiug  a  panic,  where  money  disappears  from  use  and  credits  are 
contracted,  debtors  disabled,  and  trade  and  industry  become  stagnant. 

Q.  73.  Would  you  not  then  regard  it  as  impolitic,  unwise,  and  wan- 
tonly destructive  for  any  nation  to  take  steps  toward  decreasing  the 
money  of  the  world  by  demonetizing  either  of  the  precious  metals? — A. 
That  would  depend  upon  the  relations  of  that  nation  to  others,  and  the 
productive  power  and  wealth  of  .its  people.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  government  to  pursue  such  a  policy  as  shall  be  best  for  its  own 
people  in  relation  to  the  policies  of  other  governments. 

Q.  74.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question,  you  stated  that  the  wise 
policy  of  the  double-standard  countries,  in  keeping  their  mints  open 
to  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  when  the  great  production  of  gold 
took  place,  prevented  its  disastrous  decline  in  value  and  kept  prices 
comparatively  unmoved.  Now  if  the  Latin  Union  had  pursued  a  sim- 
ilarly wise  course  with  regard  to  the  far  smaller  recent  production  of* 
silver,  would  not  their  action  have  had  the  same  steadying  effect  on 
silver,  as  it  previously  did  in  regard  to  gold  ? — A.  I  doubt  if  the  Latin 
Union  and  Holland  could  have  safely  continued  the  coinage  of  silver 
after  Germany's  action  in  1871,  but  if  your  question  goes  back  previous 
to  that  time,  I  will  say,  had  Germany  adopted  the  bi-metallic  standard, 
and  Holland  and  the  Latin  Union  continued  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  as  they  did  of  gold  during  iis  large  increase,  I  think  the  silver 
could  have  been  absorbed  without  any  perceptible  effect  through  the 
•world. 

Q.  75.  The  stock  of  silver  discarded  by  Germany,  added  to  the  surplus 
of  the  current  annual  production  of  silver,  falls  far  short  of  the  gold 
held  in  Holland  and  the  Latin  Union.  If  they  had  exchanged  for  the 
silver  of  Germany  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  would  they  not  have 
profited  to  some  extent  by  the  brokerage  on  the  transaction,  while  they 
would  receive  quite  as  good  a  money  as  they  gave  up,  and  would  not 
the  equilibrium  of  the  metals  have  been  preserved  to  the  great  advant- 
age of  the  world,  and  of  Holland  and  the  Latin  Union  as  a  part  of  the 
world  ? — A.  It  would  have  tended  in  that  direction,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  equilibrium  could  have  been  preserved.  The  course  taken 
by  Holland  and  France  was,  however,  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
activity  of  the  partizans  of  a  gold  standard,  as  well  as  by  the  presence 
of  the  discarded  silver  of  Germany. 

Q.  76.  Did  not  these  same  advocates  of  a  single  standard  twenty  years 
ago,  led  by  Chevalier  in  France  and  Cobden  in  England,  use  the  same 
arguments,  and  with  more  facts  to  sustain  them,  with  regard  to  the 
probable  decline  of  the  value  of  gold,  which  they  now  use  in  regard  to 
a  probable  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
later  writings  of  Chevalier  on  silver  have  had  any  weight  at  all — his 
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mistake  in  regard  to  the  excess  of  the  gold  supplies  having  neutralized 
auy  force  his  argument  might  otherwise  have. 

By.  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  77.  Is  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  so  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  market  that  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  standard  would  not 
keep  it  Iree  from  disturbance  by  the  usual  forces  governing  the  market 
price  of  commodities?  Would  there  be  auy  danger  that  either  of  them 
would  disappear  from  the  coinage  by  fluctuations  in  the  market-price1? — 
A.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metalhc  standard,  by  the  nations,  includ- 
ing England,  there  would  be  an  equality  in  power  and  value,  and  every- 
thing but  convenience  in  handling  between  gold  and  silver.  Commer- 
cially there  could  be  no  difference. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.78  .  Would  not  the  nations  adopting  the  double  standard  have  an 
advantage  over  any  single-standard  country,  from  the  fact  that  their 
basis  of  credit  would  be  twice  as  large  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  79.  In  case  of  a  financial  panic,  such  as  took  place  in  England  in 
1866,  and  many  times  prior  to  that  time,  would  it  not  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage to  her  if  she  had  been  able  to  draw  for  relief  on  the  stock  of 
both  metals,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  ? — A.  I  think  it  would 
have  made  no  difference.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  want  of  money  during 
the  English  panic  of  1866.  That  panic  resulted  wholly  from  a  shock  to 
credit. 


UNITED  STATES  MONETAEY  COMMISSION. 

NOVEMBER  18, 1876. 

Present :  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman ;  Hon.  George  Willard,  Hon. 
William  S.  Groesbeck. 

I.  S.  HOMANS  examined. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  am  the  publisher 
of  the  Banker's  Magazine. 

Q.  2.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  Mainly  to  the  panic  produced  by  the 
recent  demonetizations  of  silver,  and  by  the  further  demonetizations 
which  are  threatened. 

Q.  3.  Are  these  causes  temporary  or  permanent? — A.  The  changes  in 
the  relative  use  of  the  two  metals  will  be  permanent,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent demonetizations  of  silver  are  persisted  in  ;  but  I  regard  the  cause 
of  the  divergence  of  the  metals  to  be  mainly  the  panic,  and  that  is  not 
permanent  but  temporary. 

Q.  4.  To  what  extent  would  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  be 
affected  by  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  resumption  of  specie  payments  ? — A.  I  think  that  silver  would  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  par  with  gold,  at  a  relation  of  15J  to  1. 

Q.  5.  If  the  double  standard  is  adopted  what  relation  of  value  should 
be  fixed  between  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  15^  to  1,  that  now  existing  in 
the  states  of  the  Latin  Union. 

Q.  6.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the  double  standard, 
would  it  have  the  effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the 
28  P  S— VOL  II 
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other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  Austria,  Russia,  Holland,  Mexico, 
Asia,  and  South  America,  in  their  present  policy  of  employing  silver  as 
an  unlimited  legal  tender? — A.  Yes.  The  double  standard  is  advan- 
tageous to  those  countries,  and  their  past  history  and  present  position 
show,  that  they  so  regard  it.  Whatever  tended  to  make  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  double  standard  more  easy  for  them,  would,  of 
course,  confirm  them  in  that  policy. 

Q.  7.  You  think  that  their  interests  would  prompt  them  to  retain  the 
double  standard,  if  re-enforced  by  this  country  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  8.  If  silver  was  entirely  abandoned  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender 
in  Europe  and  America,  would  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  together 
with  current  and  anticipated  supplies  from  the  mines  be  sufficient,  and 
will  it  continue  so,  to  maintain  existing  prices  and  commercial  credits, 
and  permit  of  the  continued  development  of  commerce  and  industry 
without  retardation  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  probably  will 
not  be  hereafter. 

Q.  9.  If  the  principal  nations  of  the  commercial  world  should  con- 
form their  financial  system  to  the  single  gold  standard,  discarding  silver 
as  money,  what  effect  do  you  think  such  action  would  have  upon  their 
commerce  and  industries,  and  the  condition  of  their  people  ? — A.  The 
results  would  be  formidable.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  in  advance 
the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  mischief. 

Q.  10.  Would  not  a  ruinous  decline  in  prices  everywhere  follow  ? — A. 
I  think  there  would  either  be  very  much  lower  prices,  or  a  dependence 
upon  paper-money  and  a  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

Q.  11.  You  think  they  would  be  forced  into  an  inconvertible  paper- 
money,  or  a  greatly  reduced  scale  of  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  12.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  give  considerable  study  and  reflec- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  inquiry  entrusted  to  this  commission  ? — A.  Yes. 
In  writing  for  the  Banker's  Magazine,  it  has  been  my  business  to  do  so. 

Q.  13.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  an  occupation  that 
ivould  lead  you  to  study  and  reflect  upon  financial  subjects  ? — A.  Since 
1856. 

Q.  13£.  What  percentage  or  proportion  of  the  change  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  do  you  attri- 
bute to  a  fall  of  silver,  and  how  much  to  a  rise  in  gold  ? — A.  It  has 
been  owing  mainly  to  a  rise  in  gold,  measured  by  the  prices  of  commo-" 
dities  in  general.  There  has  been  no  fall  in  silver,"  but  a  great  rise  in 
gold. 

Q.  14.  Bo  you  not  think  that  since  1865,  up  to  within  three  years, 
both  silver  and  gold  have  risen  in  value  relative  to  commodities  ? — A. 
Yes ;  at  all  events  since  1868. 

Q.  15.  During  the  last  thirty  years  which  metal  has  proved  to  be  the 
steadiest  in  value  and  production  compared  with  the  general  commodi- 
ties of  the  world  ? — A.  Silver.  The  production  and  value  of  gold  in 
thirty  years  have  violently  changed  twice.  The  production  and  value 
of  silver  during  the  same  period  have  been  remarkably  steady,  and 
with  an  increase  of  production  only  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  demand. 

Q.  16.  Would  it  be  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to  establish  the 
double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  at  a  fixed  relation  of  value  between 
the  two  metals,  say  the  same  relation  of  value  as  is  now  established  by 
the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  ? — A.  I  think  the  double  standard  would 
be  an  advantage  to  this  country. 

Q.  17.  Will  you  give  me  your  general  reasons  for  this  opinion  ? — A. 
The  addition  to  the  stock  of  silver  bullion  and  coin  is  now  about  1  per 
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cent,  yearly,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  increase  of  the  stock  of  silver 
bullion  and  coin  would  be  over  50  per  cent,  in  100  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  production.  The  basis  for  my  opinion  is  the  fact,  that  uses  in 
the  arts,  wear  and  tear,  and  hoarding  are  so  increasing  with  population 
and  wealth,  it  will  be  found  before  many  years  that  the  loss  from 
these  various  causes  will  equal  the  annual  production.  A  computation 
made  by  Jacobs,  who  is  a  recognized  authority,  makes  the  loss  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  in  the  world  from  1809  to  1829,  $340,000,000,  which 
exceeded  the  production  during  those  years.  In  view  of  this  actual  loss 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  in  coin,  the  stock  will  not  materially 
increase  in  the  future  without  an  unexpected  increase  in  production. 
The  production  of  silver  is  about  $70,000,000  or  $72,000,000  annually, 
or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  of  silver  coin  and  bullion.  Jacobs 
makes  the  abrasion  7i_  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  world,  or  about  £  per 
cent,  yearly.  He  makes  the  use  in  the  arts  and  the  hoarding  in  Asia  1$  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  world.  That  would  be  much  more  than 
it  probably  is  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  within  bounds  to  call  it  1^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  world.  I  suppose 
the  stock  of  silver  is  about  2,800  millions,  or  call  it  3,000  millions.  I 
estimate  the  amounts  used  iu  the  arts  and  abrasion,  and  demand  for 
Asia,  would  amount  to  1£  per  cent.,  or  45,000  millions.  The  yearly 
addition  to  the  gold  bullion  is  greater  than  to  the  silver,  but  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  2  per  cent,  yearly  of  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world ; 
and  the  annual  waste,  while  less  than  that  of  silver,  is  very  great;  so 
that  the  net  annual  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
money  is  much  less  than  the  annual  increase  in  population  and  trade. 

These  are  the  reason  why  I  favor  a  double  standard.  The  yearly 
increase  in  trade  and  population  in  the  civilized  world,  and  particularly 
iu  the  United  States — in  other  words,  the  yearly  increase  in  the  demand 
for  coin — is  much  greater  than  the  yearly  increase  in  the  stock  of  bullion. 
The  increase  in  population  in  the  United  States  is  now  about  2£  percent, 
yearly.  Since  1790  it  has  averaged  3.14  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
about  1^  per  cent,  yearly.  The  net  increase  in  the  world's  stock  of  coin 
and  bullion  is  less  than  1|  per  cent,  yearly,  being  less  than  1  per  cent,  on 
the  silver  and  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  gold.  At  its  present  rate  of 
increase  the  population  of  this  country  would  double,  while  silver,  at  its 
present  rate  of  production, would  increase  one-fourth.  The  production  of 
both  gold  and  silver,  not  keeping  pace  at  the  present  time  with  the  in- 
crease of  business,  which  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  population,  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  prices  steady.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  double 
standard  is  profitable  to  a  country,  and  a  single  standard  is  unprofitable 
when  the  metal  employed  is  higher  in  value  than  the  other.  It  is  unprofit- 
able to  those  countries  which  now  use  a  gold  standard.  The  use  of  the 
two  metals  gives  steadiness  in  prices,  and  double-standard  countries 
profit  by  the  fluctuations  of  prices  in  other  countries. 

Q.  18.  If  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  double  standard,  coupled 
•with  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  establish  the  same  relation  of 
value  that  has  been  established  by  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  is  it 
probable  that  thereafter  any  such  change  could  take  place  in  their  mar- 
ket value  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  business  affairs  of  countries 
operating  under  the  doubb  standard? — A.  Not  unless  a  change  in  the 
production  of  the  two  metals  different  from  anything  we  have  ever  known 
iu  modern  times  should  take  place. 

Q.  19.  After  a  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  had  been 
established  by  the  leading  commercial  nations^  and  a  market  equiva- 
lency established,  would  not  an  excessive  production  of  either  gold  or 
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silver  act  upon  the  whole  mass,  instead  of  upon  the  metal  superabun- 
dantly produced  ? — A.  Yes ;  for  the  reason  that  an  increased  production 
of  one  metal,  when  both  are  used,  results  in  an  increased  use  of  that 
metal,  and  both  having  the  same  functions,  the  more  abundant  metal  is 
used  most  freely. 

Q.  20.  Suppose  that  England,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  states 
should  adhere  to  the  single  gold  standard,  and  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  Enssia,  Austria,  and  various  states  in  South  America  should 
adhere  to  the  single  silver  standard,  and  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  Latin  Union  and  Holland,  should  maintain  the  double  stand- 
ard, which  countries  would  have  an  advantage  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
world  ? — A.  The  countries  using  the  double  standard  would  profit  di- 
rectly by  every  variation  in  the  value  of  the  two  metals,  at  the  expense 
of  the  countries  using  the  metal  that  happened  to  be  highest  in  value. 
Moreover  abundance  of  coin  means  prosperity  to  a  country.  A  nation 
Laving  a  double  standard  always  has  the  metal  in  use  that  is  the  more 
abundant,  and  is  able  to  draw  upon  the  stock  of  both  metals  for  its 
needs.  The  adoption  of  the  single  standard  brings  losses  to  debtors; 
the  use  of  the  double  standard,  by  favoring  steadiness  in  prices,  is  just 
to  both  debtors  and  creditors. 

Q.  21.  Considering  the  volume  of  the  United  States  currency  and 
bank-notes  now  in  -  circulation,  and  the  range  of  prices  which  obtains 
for  commodities  generally  throughout  this  country,  is  it  possible  for  the 
United  States,  with  any  resources  at  their  disposal,  to  resume  specie 
payments  in  gold,  and  maintain  such  resumption  without  universal  dis- 
aster to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country  ? — A. 
Not  while  Great  Britain  and  Germany  adhere  to  the  single  standard  of 
gold,  and  do  not  suspend  specie  payments.  I  believe  it  impossible  for 
this  country  to  acquire  a  sufficient  stock  of  gold  to  make  resumption 
possible,  unless  after  a  period  of  great  depression  in  prices.  As  soon 
as  we  began  to  attract  gold  to  this  country,  the  rate  of  interest  would 
be  raised  in  Europe,  which  would  have  the  effect  either  to  draw  gold 
away  from  us  by  the  return  of  our  securities  or  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign capital,  or  by  depressing  prices  for  our  articles  of  export. 

Q.  22.  You  mean  to  state  that  a  great  demand  made  by  this  country 
for  the  money  metal  of  Germany  and  England,  upon  being  responded 
to,  to  any  considerable  extent,  would  create  a  great  counter-demand  on 
the  part  of  those  countries  ? — A.  Yes.  I  think  there  would  be  a  contest 
for  the  gold  which  would  end  in  disaster  for  us  while  we  are  a  debtor 
country. 

By  Mr.  WILLABD  : 

Q.  23.  Under  the  condition  that  England  should  not  accept  the  double 
standard,  do  you  think  the  United  States  need  hesitate  to  provide  for 
its  restoration  by  immediate  legislation  for  that  purpose? — A.  I  do  not. 
Silver  and  gold  are  complements  of  each  other,  and  have  been  in  use 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  disuse  of  either  should  not  be  allowed 
unless  there  are  good  reasons  for  it.  The  advantages  of  the  use  of  the 
two  metals  are  sufficient  to  make  it  wise  for  us  to  restore  silver  to 
money,  and  to  continue  its  use  at  all  events  until  we  become  the  cred- 
itor country  of  the  world. 

Q.  24.  Upon  our  immediate  restoration  of  the  double  standard,  should 
we  be  likely  to  incur  any  difficulty  from  the  flow  of  silver  to  this  coun- 
try from  abroad  ? — A.  Whatever  flow  of  silver  came  to  this  country 
would  be  to  our  advantage.  The  value  of  silver  would  be  enhanced  by 
our  use  of  it  as  money,  and  we  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  advance. 

Q.  25.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  our  remouetizatkm 
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of  silver  upon  the  action  of  other  countries  ?  Would  such  action  on  our 
part  strengthen  a  similar  policy  in  Europe  ? — A.  It  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  prevent  any  further  demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe ;  but  I 
doubt  if  it  would  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  by 
England  or  Germany. 

Q.  26.  Are  there  any  reasons  which  would  induce  you  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  wise  policy  for  us  to  delay  the  restoration  of  the  double 
standard  I — A.  No.  I  think  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  a  mistake 
and  unconstitutional,  and  the  sooner  the  error  is  rectified  the  better. 

Q.  27.  In  respect  to  a  future  international  convention  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  uniform  standard  of  coinage  throughout  the  world,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  better  for  the  United  States  to  restore  the  double 
standard  before  any  such  convention  is  held,  or  to  await  the  action  of 
such  a  convention  ? — A.  I  would  favor  the  restoration  of  the  double 
standard  immediately,  leaving  any  future  action  to  depend  upon  the 
causes  which  may  make  a  subsequent  change  advantageous,  but  which, 
with  the  present  production  of  gold  and  siver,  it  is  not  probable  will 
occur. 

Q.  28.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  circulation  both  of  silver 
and  gold  as  currency  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  give  stability  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
panics  ? — A.  Certainly.  The  more  coin  in  circulation  the  less  likelihood 
of  panics.  Monetary  difficulties,  based  upon  paper  money,  are  less- 
ened in  force  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  coin  to  the  paper.  This  is 
shown  by  the  absence  of  panics  in  France  during  the  present  century, 
where  both  metals  are  money,  and  in  circulation  to  a  large  amount  per 
capita. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  29.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  gold,  on  acount  of  its  possessing  much 
greater  value  than  silver  in  proportion  to  weight,  does  not  circulate  as 
freely  and  generally  among  the  people  as  silver,  but  is  confined  in  its 
uses  to  the  larger  transactions ;  and  also  that,  for  the  same  reason,  it 
is  more  liable  to  exportation? — A.  Yes,  silver  is  the  money  of  the 
many,  gold  of  the  few.  Silver  is  more  largely  in  circulation,  and  gold  is 
the  basis  for  banking  and  the  settlement  of  foreign  and  home  indebted- 
ness. From  the  nature  of  the  metals,  silver  is  divisible  into  smaller 
values,  while  gold  is  better  adapted  to  larger  transactions  than  to  the 
uses  of  daily  life. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  30.  Will  you  please  explain  how  the  general  use  of  silver  as  legal- 
tender  money  tends  to  a  prevention  of  commercial  panics  ? — A.  Mone- 
tary panics  are  brought  about  mainly  by  paper  money,  and  the  smaller 
the  denominations  of  paper  issues  the  greater  the  comparative  effect. 
Silver,  by  taking  the  place  of  small  notes,  has  a  greater  effect  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coin  in  circulation  in  preventing  monetary  troubles  than 
gold. 

Q.  31.  Do  you  think  the  disappearance  of  silver  from  the  coinage, 
subsequent  to  the  change  in  the  coinage  law  in  1834,  had  any  effect  in 
producing  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837  ? — A.  Undoubtedly,  the  disap- 
pearance of  silver  and  the  use  of  small  notes  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  32.  Were  we  in  1873  in  a  condition  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  metallic  legal-tenders  as  a  new  question  ?  Should  not  our  condition 
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of  public  and  private  indebtedness  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
deciding  it? — A.  I  think  our  condition  should  have  been  considered, 
and  our  legal-tender  coin  not  decreased.  I  think  we  should  not  have 
lessened  our  ability  to  pay  our  debts,  or  have  deprived  ourselves  of  the 
power  to  discharge  our  past-due  debts  in  the  coin  which  was  legal  when 
those  debts  were  incurred.  What  we  actually  did  in  1873  was  to  de- 
crease, the  quantity  of  our  legal  coin.  We  demonetized  one  of  the  met- 
als, and  thus  necessarily  increased  the  value  of  the  other. 


NEW  YORK,  November  20,  1876. 
The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  m. 
Present,  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman,  Hon.  George  Willard,  and 
Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck. 

FRANCIS  P.  KNIGHT  examined. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence  ? — Answer 
I  am  a  merchant.  My  residence  is  New  Chwang,  China,  where  I  am 
United  States  and  general  consul.  I  am  also  commissioner  from  China 
to  the  International  Exposition. 

Q.  2.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  trade  and  industry  throughout 
China? — A.  The  trade  of  foreigners  in  China  has  been  unprofitable 
within  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  3.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  themselves  ?  What  is  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  country  ? — A.  The  Chinese  individually  are 
poor,  but,  with  their  economical  modes  of  living,  are  perhaps  happier 
and  more  contented  than  any  other  people.  The  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  250  to  400  millions.  I  think  perhaps  300  millions  a 
sate  estimate.  One  may  travel  through  the  country  and  find  large  areas 
without  a  human  being,  as  in  this  and  other  countries,  but  nowhere  else 
will  one  meet  with  so  many  large  walled  cities  and  densely-populated 
villages.  There  is  where  the  vast  population  is  to  be  found. 

Q.  4.  What  are  the  principal  exports? — A.  Tea  and  silk. 

Q.  5.  What  are  the  principal  imports  ? — A.  Manchester  manufactures, 
lead,  iron,  and  opium. 

Q.  6.  How  long  have  yon  resided  in  that  country  ? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  7.  Have  the  Chinese  of  late  years  shown  a  progressive  tendency  ? 
— A.  I  say  yes,  from  the  fact  that  they  now  own  sailing  vessels  and  have 
also  established  a  line  of  steamers.  They  ship  silk  to  England  and  some- 
times to  this  country  on  their  own  account,  through  foreign  houses. 
They  have  opened  a  new  and  very  important  port,  Ichang,  and  will  pos- 
sibly establish  a  mint  within  the  next  12  months.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  telegraph  along  the  coast  and  to  one  place  in  the  interior,  from 
Foo-Chow  to  Arnoy. 

Q.  8.  To  what  extent  have  railroads  been  built  in  China? — A.  There 
is  but  one  railroad,  of  eleven  miles,  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung. 

Q.  9.  When  was  the  building  of  that  road  commenced  ? — A.  The  first 
rail  was  laid  last  winter,  and  it  is  nearly  completed. 

Q.  10.  Do  you  think  an  extension  of  the  railroad  system  probable  in  the 
near  future  in  China  ? — A.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  Peking  who  have 
the  best  information  and  the  largest  experience,  that  railroads  will  be 
established,  and  that  possibly  this  small  railroad  is  but  the  entering 
wedge. 
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Q.  11.  Is  this  short  line  patronized  by  the  Chinese? — A.  Very  muck 
so — far  more  than  was  anticipated  by  the  projectors. 

Q.  12.  In  what  kind  of  money  are  the  fares  and  rates  of  freight  col- 
lectible ? — A.  Only  fares  are  paid  so  far,  and  they  are  paid  in  copper 
cash.  The  railroad  rates  are  made  as  cheap  as  possible,  so  as  to  induce 
people  to  patronize  it. 

Q.  13.  Is  there  any  legal-tender  money  in  China? — A.  "Cash"  and 
"  sycee"  silver  are  legal  tender. 

Q.  14.  What  do  you  call  "cash  "! — A.  The  copper  coin  of  the  country. 

Q.  15.  What  is  that  copper  "cash"  worth  ? — A.  About  1,200  of  them 
make  a  dollar. 

Q.  16.  Is  its  value  measured  by  a  dollar  in  silver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
it  is  also  measured  as  so  many  "cash"  to  the  "tael." 

Q.  17.  Is  the  "tael"  the  money  of  account  in  China,  and  is  the  "tael" 
a  specified  quantity  of  silver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  18.  In  which  they  calculate  all  transactions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  19.  Dt>  they  have  lawsuits  among  themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
they  are  determined  by  the  native  authorities.  They  also  sue  foreigners 
before  the  civil  authorities  of  the  treaty  powers. 

Q.  20.  In  what  kind  of  money  are  judgments  rendered  ? — A.  The 
"tael." 

Q.  21.  So  that  silver  is  really  the  legal  money  of  the  country? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  22.  Are  the  people  rich  enough  to  use  silver  in  effecting  exchanges 
among  themselves? — A.  They  would  use  it  more  if  it  was  in  some  bet- 
ter form. 

Q.  23.  Do  they  use  silver  now  in  their  exchanges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
do  use  silver. 

Q.  24.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  in  general  use  among  the  Chinese 
population  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  25.  If  a  mint  were  established  in  China  would  it  be  the  means  of 
bringing  silver  into  use  among  the  population,  where  copper  is  now 
used  ? — A.  I  believe  larger  quantities  would  then  be  used. 

Q.  26.  Would  the  people  of  China  prefer  the  use  of  silver  to  copper 
"cash"? — A.  My  opinion  is  theywoul  d. 

Q.  27.  You  think  their  desire  for  silver  is  greater  than  for  copper 
"cash?" — A.  I  do,  most  certainly. 

Q.  28.  Would  the  establishment  of  a  mint  result  in  the  reduction  of 
the  copper  "  cash"  and  an  increased  use  of  silver  ? — A.  I  feel  certain  it 
would,  and  the  reason  is,  there  are  very  many  bad  copper  "cash"  there. 

Q.  29.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  now  obtainable  in  China  by  the 
artisan  ? — A.  For  the  artisan,  from  3  to  5  dollars  per  month. 

Q.  30.  That  would  be  for  a  skilled  workman  ? — A.  Yes;  for  a  carpenter, 
for  instance. 

Q.  31.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  laborer  ? — A.  Much 
less  than  that,  probably  2  or  3  cents  a  day. 

Q.  32.  In  what  kind  of  money  are  wages  paid  in  the  interior  ? — A.  In 
copper  "cash."  These  facts  are  all  stated  in  a  letter  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  will 
furnish  you  with  a  copy. 

Q.  33.  Are  the  Chinese  a  careful,  economical,  and  hoarding  people,  or 
are  they  improvident  and  thriftless  ? — A.  They  are  careful,  thrifty,  prov- 
ident, and  exercise  a  domestic  economy  far  beyond  anything  we  can 
conceive- of. 

Q.  34.  In  case  a  mint  should  be  established  iu  China,  do  you  think 
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the  people  as  a  general  thing  would  hoard  the  silver,  or  the  copper 
"cash  "  ? — A.  They  would  hoard  away  silver. 

Q.  35.  Have  the  Chinese  the  same  disposition  as  the  natives  of  India 
to  ornament  their  persons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  36.  Of  what  material  are  these  ornaments  ? — A.  The  children  wear 
silver  ornaments,  the  women  have  gold  ornaments  for  their  hair,  and 
bracelets  and  anklets.  Women  when  in  mourning  change  their  gold 
ornaments  for  silver  ones. 

Q.  37.  It  is  only  among  the  wealthy  people  that  gold  ornaments  are 
found? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  38.  Is  not  the  amount  of  gold  trifling  as  compared  to  the  amount 
of  silver  used  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  ornaments? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  are  even  in  the  habit  of  adorning  little  children  with  silver  brace- 
lets, and  the  habit  is  almost  universal. 

Q.  39.  You  have  stated  that  opium  is  one  of  the  articles  of  import? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  40.  From  what  country  do  they  import  it? — A.  India ;, principally 
from  Bombay. 

Q.  41.  Is  there  any  export  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  India,  to 
balance  the  import  of  opium  ? — A.  Nothing  but  silver  and  gold,  princi- 
pally silver. 

Q.  42.  They  balance  it  with  silver? — A.  Yes;  they  have  no  commodi- 
ties to  export  to  India,  and  they  settle  the  balance  in  silver. 

Q.  43.  Have  the  Chinese  commenced  to  produce  opium  in  their  own 
country  to  any  extent? — A.  The  cultivation  of  opium  in  China  has  so 
increased  as  to  affect  the  import  from  India;  but  while  it  will  undoubt- 
edly increase,  it  will  be  long  before  they  can  entirely  dispense  with  the 
India  drug. 

Q.  44.  Is  the  opium  of  China  as  good  as  that  produced  in  India  ? — A. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  very  inferior,  but  of  late  they  are  improving  in  its 
preparation,  although  it  is  still  far  from  equaling  the  India  opium. 

Q.  45.  Is  the  mint  to  be  established  in  China  to  be  controlled  by  the 
government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  46.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  its  establishment  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  ? — A.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  will  be. 

Q.  47.  Is  the  government  so  well  established  upon  principles  of  equity 
and  justice  that  it  will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  degrading  the 
coinage  ? — A.  I  believe  the  mint  will  be  established  under  such  safe- 
guards and  checks  as  will  guarantee  stability  to  the  coinage. 

Q.  48.  Would  not  the  establishment  of  a  mint  in  China  tend  to  secure 
additional  stability  to  the  value  of  silver  ? — A.  I  should  say.  undeniably, 
yes. 

Q.  49.  Are  there  any  indications  existing  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  to  establish  manufactures,  so  as  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  goods  now  purchased  from  the  Western  World  ? — A.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  do  so,  and  a  report  prevailed  that  some  cotton-mills  were 
coming  out  from  England  to  the  northern  part  of  China,  but  it  is  the 
general  opinion  they  will  not  be  successful. 

Q.  50.  Will  the  demand  for  silver  in  China  probably  be  constant  and  un- 
varying?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  will  be  likely  to  increase  enormously. 

Q.  51.  How  are  payments  made  to-day  in  silver  in  China  ?  How  do 
they  test  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  silver  tendered  in  payment! — 
A.  The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  answers  that  question. 

Q.  52.  Has  the  recent  great  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  produced  any  effect  upon  the  internal  trade  of  China  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  should  say  none  whatever.  In  the  interior  of  China  they 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  it;  the  trade  continues  as  it  did  before. 
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J.  S.  MOORE  examined. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  What  is  your  occupation  and  place  of  residence  ? — An- 
swer. I  have  a  position  in  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  I  reside  in  New  York. 

Q.  2.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  science  of  political  economy 
and  of  money  in  its  relation  to  the  exchanges  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  have 
given  considerable  attention  during  the  past  ten  years  to  political  econ- 
omy, which  necessarily  involves  the  science  of  money  and  exchanges, 
but  of  late,  since  the  silver  question  has  risen  to  so  much  importance, 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  that. 

Q.  3.  Before  entering  upon  your  present  occupation  what  business  did 
you  follow,  and  where  did  you  reside  ? — A.  I  resided  in  England  eleven 
years,  from  1854  to  1866. 

Q.  4.  What  was  your  occupation  ? — A.  Merchant.  During  the  latter 
five  years  of  my  residence  in  England  I  transacted  business  with  Bom- 
bay under  the  firm-name  of  J.  S,  Moore  &  Co. 

Q.  5.  Did  you  ever  reside  in  the  East  Indies? — A.  I  have  been  there 
frequently,  but  I  never  resided  there.  I  am  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
business  methods  of  the  people  of  India  and  China.  I  have  also  been 
connected  with  the  house  of  Moore,  Phillips  &  Co.,  in  Hong-Kong  and 
Manila. 

Q.  6.  Have  you  been  a  writer  on  political  economy  and  money  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  in  the  last  ten  years  1  have  written  considerably  on  political 
economy,  tariffs,  &c.  I  am  also,  on  that  account,  an  honoiary  member 
of  the  Cobden  Club  of  London. 

Q.  7.  Have  you  noticed  the  divergence  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  noticed 
that  silver  has  been  stable,  varying  very  little  until  1869.  From  1869 
to  1873,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  silver  varied  1£  pence  per  ounce  of  British 
standard  silver.  From  1873,  until  5  or  6  mouths  ago,  it  kept  its  price 
of  56§  or  56f.  It  was  then,  I  believe,  that  the  great  fall  took  place  to 
47  or  46£  pence.  Since,  I  believe,  it  has  risen  to  54  pence. 

Q.  8.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  such  changes  ? — A. 
Of  course,  in  general,  I  attribute  it  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
1  also  say,  that  during  the  past  9  months,  several  causes  have  combined 
to  depress  the  price  of  silver.  One  of  the  chief  causes,  and  the  great 
cause  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany, 
and  the  great  dread  which  is  hanging  over  the  mai  ket,  that  an  amount 
which  is  not  very  well  known,  but  perhaps  300  or  400  millions,  will  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  Germany.  The  second  cause  is  that  the  products  of 
India,  during  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  panic  and  the  general  low 
state  of  prices,  are  so  low  that  it  does  not  require  as  much  silver  to  buy 
these  products  as  it  formerly  did.  The  third  cause  is,  that  during  the 
last  two  years  the  India  council  of  London  has  drawn  very  large 
amounts  in  bills  from  India,  which  naturally  prevented  the  outflow  ot 
silver  from  the  western  hemisphere  to  India.  These  causes  combined, 
and  acting  all  at  once,  culminated  a  few  months  ago. 

Q.  9.  What  percentage  or  proportion  of  such  change  do  you  attribute 
to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  whatto  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  ? — A. 
I  have  tried  hard  to  modify  my  opinion  about  it,  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  fixed  standard  somewhere,  whether  that 
is  gold,  silver,  or  paper  money.  There  must  be  such  a  standard  in  the 
monetary  world  with  which  to  measure  all  commodities.  Now  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  have  been  periods  where  gold  has  attained  a  higher 
purchasing  power  than  at  others,  but  there  were  causes  for  it,  and  the 
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causes  arose  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  For 
instance,  I  believe  it  took  less  gold  to  buy  commodities  in  1850  than  it 
did  in  1860  or  1870,  but  then  there  was  a  cause  for  it.  There  was  a  larger 
supply  of  gold  in  I860  and  1870.  I  consider  that  gold  has  kept  its  stand- 
ard position,  and  that  silver  has  fallen.  I  cannot  see  that  gold  has 
risen  in  any  appreciable  proportion  to  the  fall  of  silver. 

Q.  10.  You  admit  that  gold  may  rise  and  fall,  but  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  has  not  recently  risen  in  value.  Now,  with  what  have  you  com- 
pared it,  that  leads  you  to  conclude  that  it  has  undergone  no  change  of 
purchasing  power  during  the  past  few  years? — A.  I  will  compare  it 
with  greenbacks.  On  the  1st  of  May  last,  a  greenback,  measured  by 
the  standard  of  gold,  bore  the  same  price  that  it  does  now.  It  took 
then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  $1.25  in  greenbacks  to  buy  one  ounce  of  fine 
silver  in  New  York.  To-day  I  find,  that  measuring  the  greenback  by 
the  same  standard  of  gold  that  it  is  just  the  same,  but  that  it  only  takes 
$1.18  in  greenbacks  to  buy  the  same  ounce  of  silver ;  so,  therefore,  1 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  standard  somewhere,  and 
that  silver  has  decidedly  fallen,  or  has  varied,  while  other  things  actu- 
ally remained  comparatively  steady  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  11.  What  is  it  that  governs  and  regulates  the  value  of  the  green- 
backs?— A.  The  value  of  the  greenback  is  governed  and  regulated  by 
several  causes.  For  instance,  an  uncertain  state  of  our  political  affairs 
would  depreciate  the  greenback.  A  certain  amount  of  gold  being 
shipped  to  this  country  would  appreciate  the  greenbacks.  If  a  combi- 
nation was  made  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places,  to  lock  up 
50  or  100  millions  of  greenbacks,  they  would  appreciate.  These  are 
some  of  the  causes  which  would  appreciate  or  depreciate  the  greenback. 

Q.  12.  Setting  aside  all  such  special  causes  as  an  influx  of  gold  from 
abroad,  or  a  corner  in  greenbacks,  and  assuming  that  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  country  should  remain  unchanged,  what  gives  the  green- 
back its  particular  value  at  this  time1?  Why  should  it  be  worth  90 
cents,  any  more  than  80  or  70? — A.  That  I  cannot  answer.  If  we  have 
full  confidence  in  the  greenback,  and  there  are  no  disturbing  causes, 
I  cannot  see  why  the  greenback  should  not  be  worth  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  instead  of  being  worth  90  cents ;  but  I  can  see  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gold  necessary  in  this  country,  and  that  amount  being 
wanted,  and  the  greenbacks  being  irredeemable,  the  gold,  therefore, 
must  be  purchased  by  the  greenbacks ;  the  consequence  is  the  green- 
back does  not  fulfill  its  mission,  and  obtain  its  face  value.  It  therefore 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  demand  and  supply.  If  there  was  an 
immense  amount  of  gold  shipped  here,  as  is  now  the  fact,  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  see  gold  go  down  to  $1.05.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
reason  it  should  not  go  down  to  that  figure  now. 

Q.  13.  You  gave  as  a  proof  that  silver  had  fallen  and  that  gold  had 
not  risen  the  fact  that  at  one  time  silver  could  be  purchased  for  $1.24 
an  ounce  in  greenbacks  and  at  another  time  for  $1.18.  Now,  if  green- 
backs are  redeemable  in  gold  so  long  as  silver  is  demonetized,  can  they 
be  regarded  as  a  proper  measure  or  standard  to  which  to  refer  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  In  making  my  answer  in  regard  to 
the  price  of  silver  in  greenbacks,  I  simply  took  greenbacks  as  an  illus- 
tration to  demonstrate  that  silver  has  fallen,  while  even  the  variable 
greenbacks  have  remained  steady  in  price.  You  cannot  demonstrate  that 
there  has  been  an  appreciable  rise  in  gold  during  the  period  named. 

Q.  14.  If  the  charges  made  by  the  gold  advocates  against  the  greenback 
that  it  is  so  fluctuating  in  value  as  to  be  unfit  to  do  the  business  of  the 
country  and  that  it  has  contributed  largely  toward  the  present  depres- 
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sion  are  true,  can  the  greenback  be  regarded  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  anything  ? — A.  An  irredeemable  greenback  currency  is  a  great 
misfortune  from  its  changeful  nature,  and  whether  the  present  depres- 
sion can  be  attributed  to  that,  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  myself  believe 
that  it  can  be.  I  consider  the  tariff  one  cause,  the  state  of  affairs  down 
South  as  another.  I  will  say,  however,  the  changeful  nature  of  the 
greenbacks  has  cost  this  country  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  15.  Assuming  that  the  greenback  possesses  the  changeable  char- 
acter you  impute  to  it,  how  can  you  regard  it  as  a  proper  measure  to 
indicate  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  In  the  first  place,  I 
did  not  state  that  I  used  the  greenback  as  a  test  of  the  relative  value 
of  silver  and  gold.  I  merely  took  it  as  an  illustration,  to  show  that  if 
you  measure  the  value  of  silver  between  May  1  and  November  20, 1876, 
by  greenbacks,  you  would  find  it  took  more  to  buy  an  ounce  of  silver 
in  May  than  it  does  now. 

Q.  10.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct,  instead  of  saying  that  a  certain 
amount  of  silver  cost  a  certain  amount  in  greenbacks  at  one  time  and  a 
less  amount  at  another  time,  to  say  that  it  took  more  gold  to  buy  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  silver  on  the  1st  of  May  than  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber?— A.  If  everything  had  fallen  in  proportion  between  the  two  dates 
mentioned — that  is,  if  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  had  changed — I 
could  demonstrate  it;  but  the  fact  remains  that  commodities  generally 
between  the  dates  I  have  named  have  changed  but  little,  measured  by 
the  standard  of  gold,  while  silver  has  fallen  a  great  deal. 

Q.  17.  Have  you  noticed  the  prices  of  any  of  the  leading  articles 
which  enter  into  consumption  iu  1872  or  1873  and  of  the  same  articles 
in  1870  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  18,  What  relation  do  iron,  copper,  wheat,  corn,  beef,  and  other 
articles  bear  to  gold  compared  to  the  relatibn  they  bore  iu  1870? — A. 
Iron  has  fallen  about  30  per  cent.  Copper  remains  the  same.  Wheat 
has  fallen  about  15  per  cent.  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  for  corn. 
Beef  remains  about  the  same.  I  believe  it  is  a  little  higher.  There  is 
a  demand  for  it  in  Europe.  Our  shipments  have  increased  in  that  re- 
spect. Provisions  generally  are  higher  than  they  were  in  1870. 

Q.  19.  Take  the  general  range  of  commodities. — A.  Without  having 
any  data  before  me,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  by  the  standard  of 
1870,  raw  materials  for  manufactures  (exclusive  of  breadstuff's),  such 
as  raw  cotton  and  wool,  have  fallen  at  least  20  per  cent. 

Q.  20.  How  much  has  silver  fallen  in  relation  to  gold  since  1870? — A. 
Ten  or  eleven  per  cent. 

Q.  21.  How,  then,  if  commodities  which  gold  is  intended  to  measure 
have  fallen  on  an  average  since  1870  20  per  cent.,  and  relative  to 
silver  7  or  8  per  cent.,  can  you  make  it  appear  that  the  divergence  of 
two  precious  metals  is  attributable  to  the  tali  in  silver  and  not  to  a  rise 
in  gold  I — A.  If  I  compared  1870  with  the  present  date,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  intermediate  changes,  I  might  say  that  gold  has  gone  up 
and  that  silver  has  not  gone  down.  But  the  case  of  silver  is  clearly  ex- 
ceptional, because  the  fall  iu  it  took  place  in  the  last  six  months,  when 
other  articles  remained  comparatively  steady. 

Q.  22.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  iu  all  cases  of  a  general  rise  or  fall  of 
prices,  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  rise  or  fall,  the  prices  Of  com- 
modities do  not  rise  or  fall  evenly"? — A.  Certainly  they  do  not. 

Q.  23.  They  show  a  variation — one  article  rising  or  falling  slower 
than  another?— A.  The  fall  of  silver  from  1869  to  1870  was  1£  pence 
per  ounce.  Then  it  remained  pretty  steadily  at  5G£  or  57  pence;  but 
within  the  last  six  months  a  great  fall  of  silver  has  taken  place,  while 
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all  other  articles  during  the  same  six  months  have  remained  compara- 
tively steady.  Gold  has  certainly  not  appreciated  or  gone  up  in  the 
last  six  months  in  regard  to  any  article  except  silver. 

Q.  24.  Does  not  that  illustrate  what  was  agreed  upon  in  a  previous 
question  and  answer,  that  commndities  do  not  rise  or  fall  evenly  in 
price?  May  it  not  be  that  silver  has  only  remained  up  longer  than 
other  commodities,  and  that  its  final  fall  within  the  past  six  months  is 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  fall  in  other  articles,  viz,  the  rise  in  gold  ? 
— A.  From  what  I  have  read  and  know,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
silver  has  fluctuated  less,  whether  we  choose  to  call  it  money  or  a  com- 
modity, during  100  years,  than  any  other  commodity  in  the  world,  not 
excepting  gold ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this :  that  certain  unforeseen 
causes  have  combined,  within  the  past  six  months,  to  put  down  the  price 
of  silver,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  I  will  leave  for  answers  to  subse- 
quent questions.  I  cannot,  however,  give  up  my  idea  that  I  must  meas- 
ure the  fall  of  silver  by  gold,  the  only  standard  I  have  to  measure 
it  by. 

Q.  25.  Have  you  not  just  measured  it  by  all  other  commodities  in  the 
world? — A.  I  could  not  measure  other  commodities  by  one  that  has 
fluctuated  during  a  period  of  three  months  from  46  to  54  pence.  We 
cannot  adopt  so  fluctuating  a  commodity  as  a  measure. 

Q.  26.  Suppose  the  question  I  have  asked  you  was  put  to  a  citizen  of 
Austria,  where  silver  is  the  legal-tender  money  of  the  country,  and  con- 
sequently the  measure  of  values  and  the  basis  of  contracts,  and  he 
should  reply  that  gold  a  short  time  ago  could  be  bought  for  $18  an 
ounce  in  silver,  but  that  now  it  had  gone  up  to  $24  an  ounce,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  value  on  account  of  its 
fluctuating  character,  haying  risen  in  value  from  $18  to  $24  in  six 
months,  would  not  his  conclusions  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  fully  as 
sound  as  those  which  you  have  arrived  at? — A.  If  you  ask  me  how  1 
should  measure  silver  in  a  country  where  it  is  exclusively  used,  I  should 
answer  specifically.  For  instance,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  it 
takes  more  silver  rupees  to  buy  cotton  in  India  during  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  than  it  did  six  mouths  ago,  I  could  tell  you  that  it  does  not. 
The  price  of  cotton  seems  to  have  been  165  rupees  per  candy  when 
the  rupee  was  Is.  Sd.  exchange  on  London,  and  165  rupees  per  candy 
when  it  was  Is.  Wd.  and  Is.  Gd.  exchange  on  London.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  for  us  to  measure  by  any  other  standard  than  gold  in  this 
country,  as  we  have  at  present  no  other. 

Q.  27.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  silver  has  fallen  from  59  to  54  pence  with- 
out referring  both  metals  to  some  third  commodity  ?  If  gold  is  com- 
pared with  silver  only,  would  it  not  be  just  as  correct  to  say  that  gold 
has  risen  as  to  say  that  silver  has  fallen? — A.  It  would  take  more  sil- 
ver now  in  London,  Paris,  and  Germany  to  buy  any  given  article  than 
it  did  six  months  ago,  yet  it  would  only  require  the  same  amount  of 
gold  then  as  it  does  now.  So  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  fall  in 
silver  in  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  28.  If  you  had  been  asked  six  months  ago  whether  gold  and  silver 
had  both  risen  in  value  since  1873,  what  would  you  have  replied  ? — A. 
I  should  have  said  yes,  decidedly.  I  should  hnve  said  both  gold  and 
silver,  from  1873,  have  appreciated  in  their  purchasing  power,  not  risen, 
but  appreciated  in  their  purchasing  power. 

Q.  29.  How  much  had  their  purchasing  power  appreciated  six  months 
ago  ?— A.  About  20  per  cent,  from  1870  to  1872. 

Q.  30.  If  it  be  true,  as  you  admit  it  to  be,  that  when  prices  fall  all 
articles  do  not  decline  in  value  at  one  and  the  same  time  but  succes- 
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sively,  and  if  gold  and  silver  from  1873  down  to  six  months  ago  had 
appreciated  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  other  things,  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  believe  that  silver  since  then  has  simply  followed  in  the 
general  decline,  so  as  to  find  at  last  its  relative  position  as  compared 
with  all  other  articles,  while  gold  has  retained  its  appreciated  power 
on  account  of  unnatural  causes,  such  as  the  efforts  made  by  leading 
commercial  nations  to  confer  upon  it  the  exclusive  function  of  money  ? — 
A.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  silver  has  fallen,  but  not 
as  much  as  iron  or  steel. 

Q.  31.  That  would  seem  to  show  that  silver  is  up  a  little,  but  not  so 
much  up  as  gold  is  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  has  not  fallen  as  much  as  iron  or 
steel. 

Q.  32.  Among  the  causes  given  by  you  as  important  ones  governing 
the  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  why  do  you  say 
nothing  about  the  effects  produced  on  the  value  of  silver  by  the  action 
of  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union  in  restricting  free  coinage  and  finally 
interdicting  it  altogether  ? — A.  I  have  not  considered  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  my  answer,  simply  because  the  Latin  convention  began 
to  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  when  it  was  at  the  comparatively 
high  price  of  57  pence.  The  causes  I  have  alluded  to  as  bringing  about 
the  great  fall  of  silver,  it  must  be  understood,  only  refer  to  the  recent 
great  fall,  that  is,  during  the  last  six  months.  The  fall  between  1869 
and  1873  was  not  anything  very  alarming,  because  it  was  only  1^  pence, 
or  less  than  2£  per  cent.,  but  the  alarming  fall  of  silver  came  all  at 
once,  and  during  the  last  six  or 'nine  months. 

Q.  33.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  production  of  silver  is  now  in 
the  world  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  about  70  millions. 

Q.  34.  If  of  these  70  millions  India  and  China  should  require  30 
millions,  and  if  20  millions  should  be  used  in  the  arts  and  5  millions 
should  be  needed  to  keep  up  the  subsidiary  coinages  of  the  world, 
would  not  the  annual  production  to  be  disposed  of  amount  to  only  15 
millions? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  35.  If  free  coinage  existed  in  the  Latin  Union,  and  other  silver- 
using  countries  should  open  their  mints  to  free  coinage,  and  these  15 
millions  were  thrown  into  the  channels  of  circulation  in  the  shape  of 
coin,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  silver  ? — A.  It  would  send  silver  up 
to  60  pence. 

Q.  36.  Do  you  think  the  addition  of  15  millions  to  the  stock  of  the 
world,  with  free  coinage,  could  affect  the  value  of  silver  unfavorably  ? — 
A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  37.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  15  millions  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket of  London,  when  all  the  current  wants  of  the  East  and  in  the  arts 
had  been  supplied,  and  no  mints  were  opened  for  its  coinage  ? — A.  It 
would  send  silver  down  to  53  pence  per  ounce. 

Q.  38.  Let  me  ask  you  if  the  limitation  of  the  coinage,  and  its  final 
interdiction,  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  di- 
vergence of  the  relative  value  in  gold  and  silver,  by  cutting  off  the  con- 
nection between  the  surplus  current  production  of  silver  bullion  and 
the  mass  of  silver  coins  used  as  money  in  the  world  ? — A.  The  limita- 
tion by  the  Latin  Union  of  the  coinage  of  silver  is  only  one  of  the  causes 
of  its  depreciation,  while  the  main  one  would  be  the  unknown  supply 
from  Germany  which  has  recently  menaced  the  markets. 

Q.  39.  As  near  as  you  can  estimate,  what  was  the  amount  of  silver 
Germany  was  able  to  withdraw  from  circulation  and  put  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  1 — A.  As  far  as  I  have  read,  no  estimate  seems  to  be 
founded  upon  any  reliable  basis.  No  country  seems  exactly  to  know 
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what  amount  of  gold  and  silver  there  may  be  in  it,  but  Germany  at  no 
time,  in  my  opinion,  could  have  thrown  upon  the  market  more  than  100 
millions  or  150  millions. 

Q.  40.  Can  you  state  what  amount  has  so  far  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  since  demonetization  has  taken  place  and  has  been  put  on 
the  market  by  Germany  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  41.  If  tlio  amount  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  Germany  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  silver-using  countries,  in  addition  to  the  surplus 
production  of  15  millions  referred  to,  and  their  mints  had  remained  open 
to  free  coinage,  what  would  have  been  the  probable  effect  upon  silver? — 
A.  I  should  say  if  the  Latin  Union  had  kept  their  mints  open,  silver 
decidedly  would  not  have  depreciated,  or  not  so  violently  as  during  the 
past  six  mouths,  because  there  would  have  been  a  constant  demand 
for  it. 

Q.  42.  If  France  and  the  Latin  Union,  when  the  recent  increase  in  the 
production  of  silver  took  place,  had  opened  their  mints  to  its  free  coin- 
age and  strengthened  their  reserves  in  silver  as  gold  passed  out,  pre- 
cisely as,  was  done  at  the  time  the  enormously  increased  production  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia  was  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world,  when  they  allowed  their  silver  to  pass  out  and  strengthened  their 
reserves  in  gold,  do  you  think  that  there  could  have  been  any  serious 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  f — A.  In  that  case  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  have  been  as  violent  a  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  silver,  because  there  would  have  been  a  demand  for  it. 

Q.  43.  Would  not  the  outflow  of  gold  under  such  circumstances  have 
tended  to  depreciate  its  value  in  the  countries  to  which  it  went,  and  the 
demand  for  silver  in  the  countries  from  which  the  gold  flowed  have 
tended  to  appreciate  its  value  in  those  countries  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  and  thus  have  maintained  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
metals'? — A.  They  would  have  been  entirely  equalized  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  exchanges.  For  instance,  if  France  had  an  entire  silver  cur- 
rency, and  if,  in  London,  I  have  to  draw  upon  Paris,  paying  gold  in 
London  and  receiving  silver  in  Paris,  of  course  there  would  be  that  dif- 
ference in  the  exchange. 

Q.  44.  Could  the  difference  in  the  exchanges  amount  to  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  metal  ? — A.  That  depends  also  upon 
supply  and  demand.  If  there  was  a  great  demand  for  French  bills,  of 
course  the  franc  would  go  up.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  silver 
has  been  the  steadiest  metal,  next  to  gold,  of  anything  we  have  known 
in  the  world.  The  question  I  have  been  considering  was  the  great 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  silver  during  the  past  twelve  mouths,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  silver  unfit  for 
the  monetary  system  of  the  world. 

Q.  45.  Do  you  knovy  what  the  production  of  gold  was  as  compared 
with  silver  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century? — A.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  at  about  1  to  3  of  silver.  These  figures  I  took  from  the 
tables  used  in  the  speech  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
chairman  of  this  commission,  and  I  may  here  say  I  have  made  use  of 
those  tables  in  my  writings. 

Q.  40.  Did  not  gold  then  increase  in  production  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  47.  Until  in  1847  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  was  about 
equal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  48.  Afterward  gold  rose  in  production,  till  in  1852  it  wras  three  or 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  owing  to  the  increased 
production  in  California  and  Australia. 

Q.  49.  It  then  fell  until  the  present  time  gradually,  until  it  is  about 
3  to  2  of  silver  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that. 
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Q.  50.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  then,  the  production 
of  gold  was  only  1  to  3  of  silver  ;  in  1852  it  was  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  silver ;  and  now  it  is  about  3  to  2  of  silver.  Now,  since 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  during  this  entire 
period,  characterized  by  great  fluctuations  in  production,  were  inconsid- 
erable and  unimportant,  does  it  not  seem  very  improbable  that  the  re- 
cent great  change  in  their  relative  value  is  attributable  in  any  degree 
to  the  recent  increased  production  of  silver?— A.  In  considering  the 
silver  question,  I  have  never  attributed  its  fall  and  fluctuations  to  what 
is  termed  overproduction.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  production  of  70,  or 
even  80,  millions  of  silver  would,  in  itself,  cause  such  a  fluctuation  and 
fall  as  has  recently  taken  place.  I  think  this  is  owing  to  a  combination 
of  causes  which  culminated  in  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  51.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  the  disturbance  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  which  has  taken  place  during  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  legislative  action  of  various  gov- 
ernments than  to  the  supply  of  the  metals,  either  gold  or  silver,  from 
the  mines,  excessive  or  inadequate  f — A.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  action  of  Germany  in  demonetizing  silver,  and  that  of  the  Latin 
Union,  which  concluded  to  coin  no  more  silver  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
added  to  the  fear  that  a  great  supply  of  silver  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  market,  had  decidedly  more  to  do  with  the  recent  great  fall  than  any 
overproduction  could  possibly  have  had. 

Q.  52.  If  specie  payments  were  resumed  in  the  United  States,  which 
country,  Germany  or  the  United  States,  would  require  the  most  specie 
to  effect  its  exchanges  ? — A.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Australia,  perhaps,  and  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  people  carry  as  much  money,  and  re- 
quire so  much,  and  handle  so  much,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  if  you  were  to  drive  promiscuously  600  men  into  a  hall  on 
Broadway,  and  search  their  pockets  and  count  their  money,  you  would 
find  upon  their  persons  three  times  as  much  as  upon  the  same  number 
of  men  in  London  or  Paris. 

Q.  53.  Taking  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States, 
the  scattered  character  of  the  population,  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
people,  and  their  methods  of  doing  business,  do  not  the  people  of  this 
country  need  more  money  per  capita  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  ? — A.  Most  decidedly.  The  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire more  money  and  handle  more,  especially  in  their  internal  business, 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  vastuess  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  this  country  is  very  little  understood  by  the  multitude. 
It  is  a  statistical  fact  that  in  1867  the  internal  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
of  this  country  amounted  to  nearly  $12,000,000,000.  The  wholesale 
and  retail  liquor  trade  alone  amounts  to  over  $2,000,000,000  yearly. 


NEW  YORK,  November  21,  1876. 
The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  m. 

Present,  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman ;  Hon.  George  Willard,  Hon. 
William  S.  Groesbeck. 
Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  MOORE,  continued. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Question  54.  Can  the  government  resume  specie  payments  by  1879  ; 
and,  if  so,  how  ? — Answer.  My  opinion  is  that  they  could  resume  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions ;  for  instance,  they  might  put  out  bonds  and  sell 
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them  from  now  to  1879,  and  hoard  that  money  for  the  special  purpose  of 
resuming  specie  payments,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so  under  the  present  law,  which  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  not  to  sell  bonds  below  par.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  however,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  under  such  a  law,  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds  to  a  sufficient  amount  and  hoard 
the  gold.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  for  him  to  do.  That  would  be 
one  difficulty  he  would  have  to  encounter.  If  he  could  get  over  that, 
he  could  easily  get  gold  enough  to  resume. 

Q.  55.  In  view  of  the  amount  of  legal-tenders  and  bank-notes  now  out- 
standing, what  amount  of  bonds  should  be  sold  before  we  could  under- 
take to  resume,  assuming  that  bonds  can  be  sold  at  par? — A.  I  suppose 
the  amount  of  legal-tenders  to  be  in  round  numbers  $400,000,000. 
Upon  that  assumption  it  would  require,  before  we  could  resume  with 
safety,  to  have  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  that  amount  in  gold.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ought  to  have  at  least  $260,000,000  to  resume  specie 
payments  with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  a  paper  currency  of  400  mill- 
ions. 

Q.  56.  Do  you  not  take  the  notes  of  the  national  banks  into  consider- 
ation in  your  scheme  for  a  safe  and  permanent  resumption  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  has  been  always  overlooked, 
because,  if  I  understand  it,  the  national-bank  notes  could  not  remain 
irredeemable,  but  the  banks  would  also  have  to  resume  or  return  their 
currency  and  get  back  the  United  States  bonds  on  which  it  is  based. 
Now,  in  case  they  should  conclude  to  redeem  at  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment did,  it  would  naturally  require  250  millions  more  before  we 
could  resume,  as  the  national  bank  note  currency  would  make  the  total 
amount  of  paper  outstanding,  $730,000,000. 

Q.  57.  In  your  opinion  then,  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  require  at 
least  500  millions  of  coin  to  resume  safely  and  permanently  upon  the 
amount  of  paper  currency  of  all  kinds  now  out? — A.  Such  is  my  opinion. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  do  so  with  a  less  amount  of  coin,  particularly 
here,  where  the  fluctuations,  or  rather  the  exports  of  gold  are  so  eccen- 
tric and  erratic.  If  we  had  specie  payments  in  this  country,  gold  would 
be  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  and  it  would  not  belong  to  us  alone, 
but  to  every  one  who  had  need  of  it.  It  would  flow  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  wanted  it  and  could  pay  for  it.  What  I  mean  is  this :  If  we 
had  specie  payments,  and  gold  were  our  currency,  if  gold  was  wanted 
in  Paris  or  in  London,  they  would  find  some  way  to  get  it  from  us, 
either  in  the  way  of  bonds  or  goods,  or  something  else  that  we  might 
want  and  would  buy  from  them.  Hence,  I  think  we  should  have  rather 
more  gold,  being  an  indebted  nation,  and  having  interest  to  pay  to  other 
countries,  we  ought  to  have  ten  or  even  fifteen  per  cent,  more  gold  to 
commence  resumption  than  such  countries  as  England  or  France. 

Q  58.  How  much  gold  should  we  need  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  indebtedness ;  do  you  consider  this  as  additional  to  the 
amount  which  must  be  accumulated  before  resumption  ? — A.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  get  about  100  millions,  in  round  numbers,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt.  We  have  also,  besides  that,  to  obtain  be- 
tween 20  and  30  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for  other  gold  bearing  bonds. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  gold-bearing  bonds ;  so  has  New  York ; 
so  have  corporations  of  various  kinds  throughout  the  country.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  all  the  interest  on  indebtedness  held  abroad  .since  1868, 
1869,  or  1870  has  been  made  payable  in  gold.  We  should  need  at  least 
between  100  and  150  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  interest  on  our  national, 
State,  and  corporation  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  payable  ip  gold. 
In  answer  to  your  second  question,  whether  we  should  need  that  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  gold  accumulated  for  resumption,  I  say  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that  provided  such  securities  were  all  held  abroad.  While, 
perhaps,  the  amount  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  obtain  by  the 
sale  of  his  bonds  would  be  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  legal- 
tenders  in  1879,  we  would  need  in  addition  to  that,  money  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  of  all  our  indebtedness  in  gold.  The  gold  for  payment 
of  interest  must  be  raised  by  the  way  of  the  custom-houses.  It  would 
be  two  distinct  and  separate  amounts  of  gold  that  we  must  obtain ;  first, 
the  amount  necessary  to  redeem  our  legal-tender  and  bank  notes,  which 
must  be  put  in  vaults  and  locked  up  until  the  time  come  for  its  use,  and 
also  that  needed  to  pay  our  interest  on  gold-bearing  indebtedness. 

Q.  59.  According  to  your  conclusion,  we  must  have  on  hand  630  mill- 
ion.s  of  gold,  in  order  to  pay  our  interest  and  resume  specie  payments 
safely  and  permanently  ? — A.  Yes.  You  would  need  that-amount  when, 
you  begin  to  pay,  but  when  the  greenbacks  attain  a  value  and  are  re- 
deemable with  gold,  the  additional  150  millions  used  for  the  payment  of 
interest  would  be  merged  finally  in  the  redeemable  paper  money,  as  that 
would  then  perform  the  same  functions  as  gold.  I  mean  this,  that  630* 
millions  would  press  upon  us  up  to  the  time  of  redemption,  but  after 
the  paper  became  redeemable  130  millions  would  no  longer  be  needed,, 
because  the  paper  is  then  as  good  as  gold. 

Q.  60.  How  soon  could  you  obtain  the  gold  your  scheme  requires 
for  resumption1? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  soon.  I  really 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult.  We  all  know  where  gold  is  at  pres- 
ent to  befouud.  The  Bank  of  England  has  some  30  millions  of  pounds 
sterling ;  the  Bank  of  France  about  400  millions  of  specie  largely 
gold,  in  its  vaults.  But  the  Bank  of  France  requires  what  it  has  for 
its  own  purposes  ;  so  does  the  Bank  of  England;  and  they  are  not  going 
to  weaken  themselves.  You  might,  by  sacrificing  bonds  and  by  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  be  able  to  get  gold,  but  whether  to  the  extent  of 
500  millions  of  dollars  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  believe, 
however,  you  could  not,  because,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  were  to  offer 
your  bonds  in  London  at  4£  at  par  (and  they  are  at  par  now),  and 
it  was  known  they  were  offered  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  gold 
out  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  bringing  it  over  to  this  country  to 
hoard  it  here  in  order  to  resume  specie  payments  at  a  future  day,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  at  once  put  up  the  rate  of  discount  to  5  per 
cent. ;  and  if  that  would  not  stop  it,  then  to  10  per  cent,  and  to  15  per 
cent.  There  is  no  limit.  And  then  it  becomes  a  question  for  English, 
investors  which  it  is  better  to  do — whether  to  take  our  bonds  at  4£  per 
cent,  at  par,  or  to  discount  the  very  best  bills  in  England  and  take 
mortgages,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  6  and  7  per  cent.,  or  even  higher.  His- 
tory has  shown  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  action  always  stops  the  outflow  of  gold  from  England. 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  find  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting 500  rnilions  of  gold  and  holding  it.  If  we  were  on  a  specie  basis,  we 
could  get  as  much  gold  as  we  should  need.  There  would  be  no  neces- 
sity  of  locking  it  up.  It  could  go  here  and  there  as  needed.  But  if 
we  should  make  preparation  for  resumption  by  offering  bonds,  and  were 
to  sell  the  bonds  and  hoard  the  gold,  that  gold  would  be  lost  to  the 
world  for  the  time  being,  and  that  scheme  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Q.  61.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Bank  of  England  has  150  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  gold,  and  the  Bank  of  France  has  400  millions  more. 
Of  course  we  could  not  get  any  from  Germany. — A.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  could  not  get  gold  from  Germany.  You  can  buy  it  everywhere.  la 
my  opinion  it  is  only  a  question  what  we  shall  give  for  it. 
29  p  s — VOL  n 
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Q.  62.  Will  you  state  when  we  could  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of 
gold! — A.  Practically,  I  should  say,  that  the  volume  of  greenbacks  is 
entirely  too  large  ior  any  financier  to  calculate  when  we  could  get 
enough  gold.  The  way  to  resume  would  be  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
greenbacks  by  degrees.  Then  a  smaller  amount  of  gold  would  be  needed, 
and  the  operation  of  resuming  will  be  less  difficult.  The  question  is 
not  only  one  of  time,  but  of  the  number  of  greenbacks  and  national- 
bank  notes  outstanding. 

Q.  C3.  If  the  amount  of  greenbacks  now  is  too  large  for  us  to  resume, 
how  would  you  reduce  their  amount? — A.  I  should  say  the  safest  and 
best  plan  would  be  to  allow  the  greenbacks  or  legal-tenders  to  be 
funded  in  either  4  or  4J  per  cent,  bonds ;  and  that  all  greenbacks  thus 
funded  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  a  process  of  that  kind  should  be 
gradual,  perhaps  not  funding  more  than  5  or  C  millions  a  month,  and  it 
should  also  be  seriously  deliberated  upon  by  Congress.  But  after  a 
certain  amount  of  these  greenbacks  have  been  funded  and  destroyed, 
the  remaining  part  would  appreciate  to  the  value  of  the  bonds.  Bonds 
and  greenbacks  being  at  par,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  obtain  gold  to 
redeem  them.  By  this  process,  I  think,  resumption  would  be  much, 
easier  and  safer. 

Q.  64.  Do  you  think  that  75  millions  of  4^  per  cent,  bonds  would  be 
taken  yearly  for  two  years  in  funding  the  greenbacks  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ; 
because  the  savings-banks,  and  surplus  of  insurance  companies,  and  the 
surrogates'  and  trust  money,  I  should  say,  would  prefer  4£  per  cent, 
certain  bonds  to  any  doubtful  6  per  ceat.  mortgages  or  other  securities 
of  that  kind.  Besides,  the  people  who  will  actually  invest  in  these 
bonds  have  actually  in  hand  the  money  they  will  put  into  them.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  taking  it  from  something  else  and  putting  it  in  them. 
Congress  might  also  make  a  law  requiring  banks  to  use  a  certain  amount 
of  4£  per  cent,  bonds  for  their  reserves. 

Q.  65.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  150  millions  of 
gold  (or  73  millions  for  the  first  year,  and  as  many  for  the  second)  in  our 
own  country,  ready  for  investment  in  4£  per  cent,  bonds? — A.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  the  savings  of  this  country  are  certainly  greater 
than  75  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  66.  And  they  would  give  the  greenbacks  for  the  bonds  at  4£  per 
•cent.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  67.  Is  there  any  way  to  resume  without  issuing  more  bonds  ? — A. 
I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  68.  Is  there  no  room  for  such  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  as  would  save  a  considerable  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
resumption? — A.  Yes;  if  the  people  were  so  minded  there  is  plenty  of 
room.  We  might,  for  instance,  put  a  duty  on  cofiee  and  tea,  and  get 
20  million  dollars  a  year,  and  set  that  sum  aside  for  the  special  re- 
demption of  greenbacks.  After  the  war  of  1815,  Prussia  had  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency  and  they  took  a  very  singular  method  of  con- 
tracting it.  The  Prussian  Government  at  that  time  had  the  sole 
monopoly  of  selling  salt  to  the  people  at  15  thalers  the  barrel  of  400 
pounds.  They  made  a  special  law.  after  1815,  that  any  one  buying  salt 
from  the  government  depot  should  pay  7  thalers  in  good  money  and 
the  remainder  in  the  paper  currency,  which  was  very  much  depreciated. 
The  amount  of  the  paper  money  paid  for  the  salt  thus  sold  was  destroyed. 
Thus,  every  consumer  of  salt  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  irre- 
deemable currency.  If  we  should  choose  it,  there  are  several  articles 
that  could  be  easily  taxed  and  the  revenues  set  aside  for  the  special 
purpose  of  redeeming  our  greenbacks. 
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Q.  G9.  You  say  you  would  raise  a  revenue  by  a  tax  upon  tea  and 
coffee,  which  could  be  applied  to  this  purpose  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  70.  Is  there  any  other  operation  whereby  we  could  obtain  a  fund 
which  we  could  add  to  this,  and  set  apart,  preparatory  to  redemption  ? 
— A.  I  certainly  do  not  know  in  the  whole  range  of  economic  articles 
subject  to  a  tax  any  which  could  so  well  stand  it  as  tea  and  coffee,  for 
every  dollar  of  it  would  go  into  the  Treasury.  I  think  its  amount 
would  be  sufficient,  with  the  probable  surplus  that  would  accrue  other- 
wise, to  enable  you  to  contract  the  greenbacks  by  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  I  would  put  a  tax  on  coffee  of  4  cents,  and  a  tax  of 
15  cents  on  teU.  These  taxes  would  yield  25  millions. 

Q.  71.  Is  there  any  other  direction,  leaving  out  the  tariff,  by  which 
any  considerable  sum  of  money  could  be  saved  ?  Or  is  the  government 
run  so  closely  now  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  economy  in  its  admin- 
istration f — A.  If  we  measure  this  country  by  the  standard  of  European 
countries,  we  have  everything  to  be  satisfied  with.  Our  Army  and  Navy- 
are  very  small,  but  considering  that  we  have  no  external  foes,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  good  behavior  among  our  own  people,  I  should  cer- 
taiuly  say  there  could  be  at  least  10  millions  of  dollars  yearly  saved  in 
the  Army,  and  perhaps  as  much  in  the  Navy. 

Q.  72.  Then,  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion  that,  without  impair- 
ing their  usefulness,  we  could  save  10  millions  of  our  expenditures  upon 
the  Army  and  ten  millions  upon  the  Navy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  conscien- 
tiously think  so. 

Q.  73.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  accomplish  resumption 
by  a  further  increase,  upon  any  terms,  of  our  bonded  debt  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  irredeemable  paper  currency  is  a 
debt.  You  would  not  increase  it.  You  would  only  increase  your  inter- 
est-paying bonds,  and,  I  think,  as  the  object  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment is  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  the  small  amount  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  by  the  people  would  be  ten  times  repaid  by  a  stable, 
sound,  and  solid  currency.  You  are  aware  that  our  import  trade  is 
500  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  paying  that  in  gold. 
On  that  500  millions  we  pay  150  millions  of  duties,  which  have  to  be 
raised  in  gold ;  that  is  650  millions.  The  freight  on  this  amount  of 
goods  must  also  be  paid  in  gold,  making  another  50  millions.  The  total 
is  700  millions  of  dollars,  which,  being  payable  in  gold,  requires  10  per 
cent,  additional  in  greenbacks ;  or  to  pay  the  whole  sum  in  greenbacks 
requires  770  millions  of  dollars.  All  our  payments  are  in  greenbacks  ; 
salaries,  fees,  and  daily-labor  wages  are  paid  in  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. But  if  we  would  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  having  foreign  leather  in 
them,  a  handkerchief,  or  anything  containing  any  foreign  material,  in 
paying  the  money  we  receive  as  wages  we  must  pay  10  per  cent,  more 
in  currency.  If  our  paper  money  was  at  par  with  gold  it  would  first  re- 
quire 70  millions  of  dollars  less  to  carry  on  our  trade,  and  a  man  could 
buy  with  his  money  10  per  cent,  more  of  any  article  containing  any  for- 
eign material. 

Q.  74.  Could  not  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  be  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  as  legal  tender,  standing  in  their  old 
relation  of  1  to  16  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  might  facilitate  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  resuming  payments  in  silver.  But  I 
certainly  cannot  see  that  such  a  measure  would  bo  equitable  or  (I  say  it 
with  great  respect)  just  and  honest. 

Q.  75.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  specie  payments  would  be  facili- 
tated by  the  remonetization  of  silver  at  the  old  relation  which  has  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning  of  our  government  f  Wherein  would  remone- 
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tization  be  inequitable  ? — A.  It  would  be  inequitable  in  this  sense,  that 
although  the  greenback,  as  well  as  the  bonds,  when  they  were  issued, 
were  supposed  to  be  (and  no  doubt  were)  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver, 
yet  it  was  well  known  at  the  time  when  such  issue  was  made,  and  up  to 
1873,  that  even  if  the  United  States  Government  or  the  Treasury  had 
possessed  the  means  to  resume  specie  payments,  they  would  not  have 
redeemed  their  paper  or  bonds  in  a  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains,  because 
that  dollar  was  then  about  2  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  gold.  Hence, 
the  government  naturally  would  not  have  paid  2  or  2£  per  cent,  more  to 
redeem  its  paper. 

Up  to  1873  we  had  a  bi-metallic  standard  of  gold  and  silver.  The  re- 
lation was  16  to  1  in  this  country.  No  one  used  the  silver  dollar,  be- 
cause they  preferred  to  use  gold,  it  being  the  cheaper  metal.  During 
that  year  we  saw  fit  (whether  right  or  wrong  it  is  not  for  me  to  say)  to 
demonetize  silver  when  it  was  still  about  2  per  cent,  higher  than  gold, 
consequently  we  have  only  one  metal  left  in  this  country,  which  is  gold; 
therefore  I  maintain,  if  there  is  to  be  a  redemption  of  irredeemable  cur- 
rency in  anything  at  all,  it  must  be  in  gold. 

Q.  76.  Is  it  not  the  right  way  to  fulfill  a  contract  to  execute  it  accord- 
ing to  its  letter,  spirit,  and  meaning  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made? — 
A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  77.  If  at  the  time  these  contracts  to  which  you  refer  were  made, 
according  to  their  letter,  spirit,  and  fair  interpretation,  they  were  paya- 
ble in  gold  or  silver,  at  our  option,  would  it  not  be  an  equitable,  as  well 
as  legal,  observance  of  these  contracts  to  discharge  their  obligations  to- 
day in  the  same  way  ? — A.  If  Congress  had  not  demonetized  silver  in 
1873,  I  do  not  doubt  the  legality  of  their  paying  greenbacks  as  well  as 
the  bonds  (wherever  the  word  coin  was  expressed)  in  silver.  My  objec- 
tion is,  however,  that  a  great  government  cannot  play  fast  and  loose  by 
demonetizing  silver  in  1873,  a  certain  metal,  and  then  because  that  metal 
during  the  last  few  months  has  fallen  some  10  or  15  per  cent.,  remone- 
tizing.it  for  the  special  purpose  of  paying  its  debts  in  a  metal  thus  de- 
preciated. 

Q.  78.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  private  contracts  in  this  country, 
about  the  legality  and  fairness  of  paying  them  in  the  legal  tender  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  they  were  made  ? — A.  As  silver  has  fallen,  and  has 
no  longer  the  same  relation  with  gold  as  it  had,  although  the  weight  is 
there,  I  should  say  it  is  not  equitable. 

Q.  79.  Then  you  consider  it  inequitable  to  enforce  the  contract  ex- 
actly according  to  its  letter  and  spirit? — A.  I  could  not  say  I  think  it 
inequitable  to  enforce  a  contract  according  to  its  letter  and  spirit ;  but 
I  consider  it  inequitable  to  do  so  after  subsequent  modifications  of  that 
contract  have  been  made. 

Q.  80.  Is  it  a  modification  of  that  contract  if  it  is  preserved  in  all  its 
terms,  in  letter  and  spirit? — A.  If  you  allude  to  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  which  is  in  my  mind,  1  must  say  that,  from  the  very  hour  that 
the  President  put  his  signature  to  the  bill  which  demonetized  the  silver 
dollar  of  412£  grains,  at  that  very  moment,  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract were  altered,  and  silver  was  no  more  a  coin,  and  no  more  money 
than  a  piece  of  ingot  copper  or  a  bar  of  iron.  It  had  lost,  in  my  opin- 
ion, its  monetary  power. 

Q.  81.  Supposing  the  United  States  should  restore  its  monetary  power, 
and  put  exactly  in  the  same  place  it  held  when  the  contract  was  made?— 
A.  If  the  United  States  should  restore  the  dollar  of  412£  grains  to  the 
same  relation  of  value,  not  only  quantity  but  value,  I  should  say  that 
such  a  restoration  was  perfectly  equitable. 
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Q.  82.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  demonetization  of  silver  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  contract  was  outstanding,  pay- 
able in  gold  and  silver  in  the  relation  established  by  law,  and,  before 
the  time  for  the  execution  of  the  contract  came  round,  silver  depreci- 
ated so  that  gold  and  silver  diverged  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent., 
would  there  be  any  want  of  equity  in  carrying  out  that  contract? — A. 
Certainly  not. 

Q.  83.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  United  States  have  depre- 
ciated silver  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  say  the  United  States  had  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  depreciating  it,  for  we  did  not  deal  in  silver  here. 

Q.  84.  Have  not  the  United  States  the  right  at  all  times  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  legal  tender  ? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer.  I  believe  that  the  right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  legal 
tender  has  been  denied  them,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion positively  or  specifically. 

Q.  85.  I  am  speaking  of  coin  ? — A.  In  that  sense  the  United  States, 
by  the  Constitution,  if  I  interpret  it  aright,  has  not  only  the  right  but  it 
is  their  duty  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value. 

Q.  86.  Supposing  the  United  States  should  find  it  necessary  to  change 
the  relation,  as  established  heretofore,  of  16  to  1,  and  contracts  had 
been  made  previously  under  the  old  relation,  should  or  should  not  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  previous  contracts  on  the 
relation  which  existed  at  the  time  they  were  made?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
would  be  equity ;  and  if  the  United  States  should  be  so  minded  as  to 
make  such  a  change,  I  should  say  the  thing  could  be  done  very  easily, 
by  saying  that  after  a  certain  date  all  contracts  should  be  made  in  a 
dollar  of  412J  grains,  or  408  grains,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and  the  new 
contracts  would  come  in  under  the  new  law,  whilst  the  old  contracts 
would  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  they  were 
made.  . 

Q.  87.  Is  it  not  equitable,  as  well  as  legal,  at  all  times,  to  carry  out  a 
contract  between  A  and  B  according  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  them- 
selves had  agreed,  if  there  has  been  no  subsequent  modification  of  the 
contract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  88.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  under  which  the  public 
indebtedness  was  incurred,  were  they  payable  in  coin  ? — A.  Some  were, 
and  in  some  it  was  not  expressed  in  what  they  were  payable. 

Q.  89.  I  am.  supposing  they  were  all  payable  in  coin.  What  was  meant 
by  coin  at  the  time  the  bonds  were  issued  and  sold  ? — A.  Either  a  gold 
or  a  silver  dollar. 

Q.  90.  As  I  understand  you,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  it  would  be  a  legal  performance  of  that  contract  to  pay  it  in  gold 
or  silver.  Why  would  it  not  be  equitable? — A.  It  would  have  been  equit- 
able to  pay  it  either  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  United 
States,  up  to  1873,  when  the  demonetizing  act  was  passed.  Since  then 
I  think  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  pay  the  bonds  in  silver. 

Q.  91.  Supposing  the  United  States  should  return  to  their  old  policy 
of  the  double  standard,  keeping  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver 
exactly  as  it  has  been,  in  what  particular  would  we  touch  or  impair  the 
contract? — A.  It  would  be  an  act  of  inequity,  for,  having  solemnly  de- 
monetized one  of  the  coins  with  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay,  they 
could  not,  in  good  faith,  remonetize  that  metal  when  it  became  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bond  holder. 

Q.  92.  Take  the  case  of  a  bond  made  to  run  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years.  Between  the  time  the  bond  is  issued  and  the  time  it  matures, 
and  at  all  times,  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  deal  with  its  standard 
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as  it  may  find  necessary  or  expedient.  If  the  "United  States  holds  itself 
always  readj'  to  execute  its  contracts  according  to  their  letter  and  spirit, 
and  according  to  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the  con  tracts  were  made, 
•what  have  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  indebted  to  do  with  its  subseqnent 
legislation  in  reference  to  its  standard  ? — A.  They  have  to  do  with  it  in 
this  way  :  The  bond  that  I  hold  in  1869,  or  say  the  bond  of  1870,  ex- 
presses that  it  is  payable  in  coin.  Jt  was  then  either  gold  coin  or  silver 
coin.  Now  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  silver  coin  in  existence,  legally, 
to-day.  I  look  upon  it  just  the  same  as  if  the  United  States  should  take 
a  mortgage  upon  an  island  from  llussia  and  the  island  was  to  be  swept 
away.  The  mortgage  would  certainly  be  gone  with  the  island.  Sup- 
posing the  bondholder  were  to  demand  silver  from  the  United  States 
to-day  for  his  bond,  he  could  not  get  it,  because  there  is  no  silver  as 
money  in  existence. 

Q.  93.  Supposing  the  island  to  which  you  refer  was  restored  exactly 
as  it  was  when  it  sank,  and  the  silver  which  was  demonetized  were  re- 
monetized  exactly  as  it  was  before,  where  is  the  want  of  equity  ? — A.  If 
you  can  restore  the  silver  dollar  in  value  as  well  as  quantity,  I  say  there 
is  not  the  slightest  want  of  equity  iu  restoring  it  and  paying  the  bonds 
in  silver  coin. 

Q.  94.  If  the  United  States  had  not  demonetized  silver,  it  would  be 
entirely  equitable  to  pay  these  bonds  in  silver,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
str ;  certainly. 

Q.  95.  If  by  the  time  the  United  States  is  required  to  pay  these  bonds, 
it  has  remonetized  silver  and  restored  it  to  its  exact  former  status  and 
relation,  and  when  the  tiuie.comes  to  pay  the  bonds,  why  will  it  not  then 
be  equitable  to  pay  them  in  silver?  I  am  not  putting  the  question  of 
policy. — A.  In  answering  your  question,  I  must,  first  of  all,  be  informed 
whether  you  mean  by  a  restoration,  a  restoration  of  value  as  well  as 
quantity.  The  relative  value  is  of  the  greatest  consideration  in-  this 
question  of  equity. 

Q.  96.  Supposing  the  United  States  should  remonetize  silver  at  the 
old  relation,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  it? — A.  It  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  silver  which  should  be  used  in  this<country 
after  such  remonetization.  It  is  ray  firm  belief  that,  if  this  country  were 
to  remonetize  the  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains,  and  should  require  any 
considerable  amount  of  silver,  it  would  gradually  and  perhaps  speedily 
restore  the  same  relation,  which  was  16  to  1,  that  it  had  before. 

Q.  97.  Going  back  through  the  century,  which  of  the  metals  has  been 
produced  in  the  most  regular  and  steady  quantities  ? — A.  I  think  silver, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Gold,  during  this  century,  has  been  produced  by 
iits  and  starts  more  than  silver. 

Q.  98.  Which  country  produces  the  most  gold,  and  which  the  most 
silver  ? — A.  I  believe  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  Australasian  group,  now  produce  more  gold,  and  next  comes  Cali- 
fornia. 

;  Q.  99.  Does  not  the  British  Empire,  including  its  several  dependen- 
cies, produce  the  most  gold  ? — A.  It  produces  decidedly  more  than  any 
other  nation. 

Q.  100.  Does  it  not  produce  more  than  all  other  nations  ? — A.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  strikes  me  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  production  of  Great  Britain  (of  course  I  include  her  depend- 
encies) and  the  production  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Q.  101.  Which  country  produces  the  most  silver  ? — A.  Within  the  last 
four,  five,  or  six  years,  I  believe,  the  United  States  has  had  the  lead  of 
the  silver-producing  countries ;  next  to  it  is  Mexico,  and  then  the  South 
American  Republics. 
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Q.  102.  Silver,  then,  is  especially  the  product  of  our  own  country  7 — 
A.  Silver  is  pre-eminently  the  metal  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from 
Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.  . 

Q.  103.  Which  of  the  two  metals  is  now  produced  in  the  largest  quan- 
tity 7  By  quantity  I  mean  value. — A.  Gold  is  produced  as  100  to  70,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken.  It  is  produced  as  3  to  2  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  104.  The  United  States  had  the  bi-metallic  standard  from  1792 
until  1873,  and  grew  as  rapidly  as  any  other  nation.  Is  she  strong  enough 
to  adhere  to  that  standard  7 — A.  Up  to  1861,  before  the  war,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  madness  for  this  country  to  have  discarded 
silver  as  money,  because  I  consider  the  silver  dollar  pre-eminently  the 
production  of  this  country,  although  its  parent  is  the  Spanish  piaster. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  this  country  until  now.  We  live 
at  present  under  an  exceptional  state  of  things.  The  only  standard  we 
have  is  paper.  If  you  ask  me  whether,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable and  safe  for  this  country,  or  for  its  future  prosperity,  to  restore 
the  bi-metallic  standard  and  have  a  silver  dollar  as  well  as  a  gold  dol- 
lar, I  most  unhesitatingly  say  yes.  In  relation  to  that  I  would  also  add 
that,  in  assuming  a  standard  in  this  country,  whether  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  a  double  standard,  I  ttiink  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  other  nations,  and 
thereby  ignore  our  own  advantage.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  better 
that  foreign  nations  who  deal  with  us  should  accommodate  themselves 
to  our  convenience,  than  we  to  theirs. 

By  Mr.  Willard : 

Q.  105.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  have  formerly  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  trade  of  India  and  China  with  England  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  106.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  trade  between  our  own  country 
and  India,  together  with  China? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  107.  In  our  trade  with  India  and  China,  how  is  the  balance  of 
trade  in  the  exchange  of  commodities'?  Do  we  export  a  larger  value 
of  commodities  to  those  countries  than  we  import  7 — A.  No,  sir  ;  the 
balance  of  trade  is  always  against  us.  For  instance,  the  trade  between 
India  and  the  United  States  has  been  about  £2,370,000  imports,  and  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  £193,000  sterling.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
balance  of  at  least  $10,500,000  against  us.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
China.  In  that  country  the  balance  is  also  against  us,  because  we  im- 
port our  tea  and  silk,  and  only  export  a  few  cotton  goods,  kerosene  oil, 
&c.  The  great  export  from  the  United  States  to  China  is  silver  dollars. 

Q.  108.  The  export  of  silver  dollars  from  this  country  to  China  does 
not  settle  the  balance  between  the  two  countries  7 — A.  Certainly  not. 
The  modus  operandi  of  conducting  business  between  this  country  and 
China  is  as  follows:  If  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  for  instance,  wants  a  cargo  of 
tea  from  China,  he  sends  a  credit  in  England  to  his  agent  in  China. 
That  is,  he  writes  to  his  agent  in  Hong  Kong  and  says,  "  I  want  a  cargo 
of  tea,  against  which  you  can  draw  for  so  many  pounds,  and  here  is  a 
credit  to  you  on  Baring  Brothers  for  £10,000  sterling."  Although  be 
buys  his  goods  in  China,  his  balance  must  be  settled  eventually  with 
England.  It  is  a  round  about  way  of  settling  the  business,  but,  inas- 
much as  England,  so  to  speak,  is  the  banking-house  of  the  world,  you 
are  obliged  to  settle  with  her. 

Q.  109.  Is  any  considerable  amount  of  our  purchase  of  India  and  China 
goods  made  in  London  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  a  discriminatory  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  goods  that  do  not  come 
direct  from  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j  that  is,  tea  is  at  present 
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free  in  the  United  States,  provided  it  comes  directly  from  China ;  but 
if  you  buy  the  tea  in  London  and  bring  it  here,  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent.,  because  it  comes  from  the.  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
instead  of  the  east  of  it.  This  is  a  very  old  law. 

Q.  110.  Have  the  commodities  in  India  and  China  materially  fallen  in 
price  as  measured  in  silver  ? — A.  In  India  the  fall  in  silver  would  natur- 
ally raise  the  prices  of  goods.  The  "rupee"  has  very  near  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  it  had  before  the  fall  in  silver.  In  Shanghai  the 
"  tael "  has  also  nearly  the  same  purchasing  power.  There  is  not  much 
difference.  The  little  there  is,  is  owing  to  the  great  stagnation  of  trade 
throughout  the  world. 

Q.  111.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  silver  has  lost  purchasing  power 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  it  is  used  as  a  standard  of  value  ? — A.  I 
have  evidence  that  it  has  lost  power  in  articles  that  are  imported  into 
those  countries  from  countries  having  a  gold  standard,  but  it  has  not 
lost  much  of  its  purchasing  power,  if  any,  in  the  products  of  those 
countries  where  silver  is  used.  To  illustrate :  I  find  that  7  or  8  pound 
shirting  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta  is  a  little  higher  in  rupees  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  had  the  rupee  been  higher,  simply  because 
it  comes  from  Manchester,  where  it  is  calculated  in  gold,  and  if  any  re- 
mittances are  made  that  equivalent  amount  must  be  sent  to  represent 
the  gold  value. 

Q.  112.  Is  there  not  from  the  recent  decline  of  silver  in  India  a  profit 
derived  to  the  importer  of  the  products  of  India  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  113.  Does  the  American  importer  receive  all  of  that  benefit,  or  does 
a  portion  of  it  accrue  to  England  ? — A.  As  our  trade  with  India  has  to 
be  settled  or  adjusted  by  English  bills,  there  is  certainly  some  small 
percentage  from  commissions  which  the  English  will  derive  fiom  it. 

Q.  114.  If  the  United  States  should  use  silver  as  a  standard  of  value, 
upon  the  hypothesis  also  that  India  and  China  continue  to  do  so,  and 
if  the  divergence  between  gold  and  silver  should  continue,  would  it  not 
be  for  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  conduct  their  trade  directly  with 
each  other,  and  not  through  the  intervention  of  any  gold  standard 
country  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  make  very  much  difference  what 
metal  you  had,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  India  would 
not  increase  to  any  very  great  extent.  The  trade  is  bound  to  go  to 
England,  whether  she  has  a  gold  or  a  silver  standard,  just  the  same  as  the 
interior  trade  of  California  has  to  come  to  New  York,  in  a  great  measure. 
It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  money.  There  are  a  hundred  different 
economic  questions  that  have  for  the  last  hundred  years  established 
firmly  ^ho  trade  between  India  and  England. 

Q.  115.  Has  England  always  enjoyed  the  supremacy  of  the  India  and 
China  trade? — A.  Yes,  sir,  always.  That  is  to  say,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  because  formerly  England  was  nothing,  and  Venice  was 
everything. 

Q.  116.  Before  the  present  prominence  enjoyed  by  London  as  the 
business  center  of  the  world,  what  city  enjoyed  that  position? — A.  Be- 
fore England  obtained  the  India  and  China  trade,  it  was  done  entirely 
by  overland  to  Venice,  Alexandria,  and  the  cities  of  the  Levant  and 
Mediterranean,  and  that  part  of  the  world.  They  had  then  the  trade  of 
India,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans,  or  small  vessels  by 
the  way  of  the  Eed  Sea,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  com- 
parison with  the  preset  trade. 

Q.  117.  Do  you  think  it  is  wholly  impracticable  that  the  control  of 
the  world's  commercial  exchanges,  which  was  formerly  transferred  from 
Amsterdam  to  London,  should  be  at  least  in  part,  transferred  from 
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London  to  any  other  center? — A.  Naturally  enough  there  may  be 
branches  of  business  or  manufacture  which  it  would  be  of  moreadva- 
tage  for  the  people  of  India  and  elsewhere  to  buy  in  the  United  States 
than  in  London,  and  in  such  a  case,  probably,  the  trade  in  such  articles 
would  be  changed.  I  see  no  reason  why,  eventually,  iron  plates  of 
American  manufacture  should  not  be  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  such  articles  are  needed,  just  as  well  as  from  Scotland  or  England, 
because  we  have  the  material  here  for  them.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  take  a  good  deal  of  the  cotton  trade,  both  in  South  America  and  in 
India,  because  we  excel  in  those  articles.  It  may  be  only  a  question  of 
tariff.  We  certainly  have  the  ability.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  a  good 
deal  of  the  trade  that  is  now  transacted  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  should  not  be  done  in  any  country  that  can  compete  for  it. 

Q.  118.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  use  of  a  common  standard  of  value 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  free  commercial  interchange  between  the 
various  countries  using  it  ? — A.  There  is  no  greater  harmonizer  in  the 
world  than  money,  and  if  two  countries,  be  they  ever  so  distant  from 
each  other,  should  have  the  same  standard  of  money,  and  not  only  that, 
but  in  both  the  dollar,  for  instance,  should  pass  current,  there  would 
be  no  greater  harmonizer  than  such  an  exchange.  If  our  silver  dollar 
were  to  pass  current  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  or  if  we  had  a 
union  dollar,  we  should  have  much  more  of  their  trade  and  intercourse, 
and  interchange  of  the  most  friendly  and  profitable  nature. 

Q.  119.  Has  the  trade-dollar  any  beneficial  influence  on  our  trade  with 
China  ? — A.  Most  decidedly  it  Iras. 

Q.  120.  In  the  United  States,  what,  do  you  think,  aside  from  the  legal 
question,  would  be  the  most  equitable  standard  of  adjustment  of  exist- 
ing contracts,  as  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  gold  or  the  silver 
dollar? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  contracts, 
and  I  should  prefer  not  to  give  my  opinion  in  regard  to  what  the  adjust- 
ment of  contracts  should  be.  I  know  what  I  should  do,  and  should 
wish  others  to  do  to  me,  and  that  is  that  a  just  and  fair  contract  should 
be  paid  according  to  its  words  and  spirit.  If  your  question  means  what 
would  be  the  best  money  for  future  contracts,  I  should  say  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  a  silver  dollar,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  I  do 
not  refer  to  any  existing  contracts. 

Q.  121.  In  the  adjustment  of  a  contract  made  in  this  country  previ- 
ous to  1873,  would  not  its  adjustment  upon  the  basis  of  value  contained 
in  a  silver  dollar  of  412J  grains  give  to  the  creditor  the  same  amount  of 
purchasing  power  as  was  contracted  for? — A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  price  of  silver.  Two  months  ago  there  would  certainly  have  been 
less  purchasing  power  in  silver.  At  the  present  time  the  purchasing 
power  of  silver  would  be  a  little  nearer  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
greenback ;  I  cannot  say  what  it  may  be  hereafter. 

Q.  122.  Do  you  think  silver  has  lost  purchasing  power  over  commodi- 
ties in  this  country  since  1873  ? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  123.  Has  it  lost  purchasing  power  over  the  leading  commodities 
and  products  of  American  manufacture  and  industry  ? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  without  going  into  statistics. 

Q.  124.  In  the  event  that  specie  payments  should  be  resumed  by  law 
iu  this  country,  can  the  coin  and  bullion  required  for  that  purpose  be 
procured,  and  can  the  supply  be  relied  upon  for  permanently  maintaining 
a  specie  basis,  unless  the  balance  of  trade  shall  be  kept  for  some  years 
favorable  to  the  United  States  in  its  commerce  with  foreign  countries? — 
A.  What  I  mean  is,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  an  amount  of 
gold  sufficient  to  resume  specie  payments,  and  after  such  resumption. 
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had  taken  place  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  the  gold  in  the 
country,  whether  we  had  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  or  not.  In 
iny  opinion  the  balance  of  trade  is  one  of  those  bugbears  that  people 
understand  very  little  about.  It  has  really  very  little  to  do  with  tbe 
movement  of  metals.  It  may  be  in  our  favor  and  we  may  still  have 
an  outflow  of  metal.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  metal  is  re- 
quired in  Europe  or  elsewhere  5  just  the  same  way  as  we  are  bound  to 
have  silk  whether  it  is  made  in  China  or  Italy  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  price.  Europe  will  always  find  something  with 
which  to  get  our  gold  away  from  us.  Gold  will  find  its  level,  and  go 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Q.  125.  Does  the  question  of  the  nation's  credit  have  any  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  value  of  its  Treasury  notes?  If  there  were  no  national 
indebtedness  besides  those  notes,  would  the  greenback  be  more  nearly 
ou  a  par  with  gold? — A.  Not  at  all.  National  credit  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  the  greenback. 

Q.  126.  Is  the  redundancy  of  the  paper  currency  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  greenback  and  national-bank  notes,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  present  premium  on  cold  I — A.  The  cause,  in  my  opinion,  depends 
entirely  on  the  supply  and  demand.  There  may  be,  however,  some 
special  reason  why  the  paper  dollar  should  be  depreciated,  such  as 
political  affairs,  but  I  should  say,  so  long  as  a  paper  dollar  is  irredeem- 
able, and  it  is  uncertain  when  it  will  become  redeemable,  its  depreciation 
or  appreciation,  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  gold,  depends  upon 
whether  gold  is  required  for  certain  purposes  for  which  greenbacks  must 
be  exchanged,  and  whether  there  is  more  gold  or  more  greenbacks.  For 
instance,  if  twenty  cargoes  of  sugar  were  to  be  landed  to-morrow,  and 
everybody  should  be  running  to  buy,  there  would  be  over  $2,000,000  of 
floating  gold  required  in  this  market,  and  gold  might  rise  £  per  cent., 
and  might  drop  the  next  day  again. 

Q.  127.  Then  do  you  think  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  this 
country  has  no  influence  upon  its  depreciation  ? — A.  I  should  say  if 
there  were  one-half  the  amount  of  greenbacks  and  bank-notes  in  the 
country,  if  there  were  400  millions  instead  of  730  millions,  that  at  times 
it  might  have  influence,  and  at  other  times  would  not. 

Q.  128.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
of  necessity  involves  a  diminution  of  the  present  volume  of  paper  cur- 
rency?— A.  Most  decidedly.  We  could  come  nearer  specie  payments  if 
there  was  less  paper  money  in  circulation. 

Q.  129.  Upon  your  theory,  would  prices  be  maintained  at  their  pres- 
ent figure  if  such  a  reduction  of  paper  money  should  be  made  as  to 
bring  the  greenbacks  to  a  par  with  gold  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  if  a 
sudden  contraction  and  scarcity  of  money  should  ensue,  of  course, 
money  becoming  scarcer,  commodities  would  fall  in  price. 

Q.  130.  In  the  plan  of  specie  resumption  indicated  by  you  in  your  tes- 
timony this  morning,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  could  be  realized  without 
a  diminution  of  prices? — A.  I  will  say  that  in  my  plan  for  funding 
greenbacks  and  destroying  them,  I  do,  in  connection  with  that  process, 
contemplate  that  a  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
shall  then  be  allowed  to  circulate  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  That 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  destruction  of  the  redundant  paper 
currency. 

Q.  131.  In  your  discussion  of  the  mode  of  reducing  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  government,  you  did  not  include,  I  think,  the  idea  of 
refunding  the  national  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Do  you  think 
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it  can  be  funded  at  a  lower  rate  by  replacing  the  loan  at  a  longer  time, 
say  from  50  to  100  years'? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  bind  ourselves  in  a  bond  for  100  years.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  should  harmony  and  peace,  and,  above  all,  a 
stable  government,  prevail  in  this  country,  our  bonds,  at  4J  per  cent., 
or  even  4  per  cent.,  would  be  gladly  taken  in  Europe  at  par.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  refunding  them  at  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  132.  Upon  what  time  do  you  think  that  a  4  per  cent,  bond,  under 
the  conditions  of  which  you  speak,  could  be  funded  in  this  country  or 
England? — A.  That  depends.  I  just  happened  to  read  this  morning 
that  the  city  of  London  had  a  debt  of  about  £400,000,  which  had  ma- 
tured, at  the  rate  of  3£  per  cent.,  and  it  has  given  its  creditors  the 
option  either  to  leave  their  money  at  3£  per  cent,  for  10  years,  or  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  18th  of  next  month ;  and  the  statement  was  that 
the  amount  of  the  loan  was  gradually  being  taken,  so  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  ten  years,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty  years,  would,  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world,  be  quite  sufficient  to  refund  our  bonds  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 

Q.  133.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  large  amount  of  the  national 
debt  economized  by  its  investment  in  terminable  annuities  in  our  own 
country,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  would  be  taken  by  our  own 
people  ? — A.  I  should  say  not.  The  habits  of  our  people  are  different 
from  the  English.  These  terminable  annuities  grow  out  of  their  pecu- 
liar Uabits.  Many  people  there  have  money,  and  do  not  wish  to  leave 
it  to  their  relations — in  fact,  had  rather  cut  them  off,  so  they  put  their 
money  in  that  kind  of  investment,  and  live  upon  the  interest.  I  think 
the  habit  of  our  people  in  this  respect  is  entirely  different,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  here. 

Q.  134.  Of  the  large  amount  of  investments  now  made  in  our  country 
in  savings  banksvand  life-insurance  companies,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
think  that  a  reasonable  portion  might  be  expected  to  be  diverted  to  such 
annuities,  provided  people  properly  understood  their  character  ? — A.  I 
have  really  given  the  matter  but  very  little  thought,  and  my  judgment 
would  not  be  clear  about  it.  I  should  say,  however,  from  what  I  know 
of  the  habits  of  people  here,  that  the  plan  would  not  work  well. 

Q.  135.  In  regard  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  do  you  think 
the  withdrawal  from  the  circulation  of  all  notes  under  $10  would  be 
conducive  thereto? — A.  Certainly.  I  believe  the  amount  is  about 
$100,000,000.  If  you  were  to  withdraw  that  amount  it  would  certainly 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  other  notes  that  remained,  because  they 
would  be  scarcer ;  At  the  same  time  you  must  have  some  sort  of  a  sub- 
stitute  for  those  small  notes. 

Q.  136.  Suppose  specie  to  be  in  circulation  instead  of  these  small 
notes,  do  you  think  it  would  give  greater  stability  to  our  currency  and 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  commercial  crisis? — A.  I  cannot  speak  as 
to  a  commercial  crisis;  but  I  would  say  that  small  notes  to  a  certain 
amount,  as  dollar  bills,  are  by  no  means  objectionable  in  a  country  that 
is"  situated  as  ours  is.  In  England  there  is  nothing  less  than  a  £5  note, 
and  in  France  nothing  less  than  a  ten-franc  note.  Here  our  people 
want  circulation.  They  do  not  lock  up  their  money  in  safes  or  hoard  it 
in  stockings.  Therefore,  I  think  we  can  just  as  well  have  small  notes. 
The  only  question  is  whether  they  are  redeemable  or  irredeemable. 

Q.  137.  You  do  not  think  that  a  plan  of  specie  payments  should  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  of  these  small  notes  from  circulation,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  specie  for  them? — A.  If  you  were  to  substitute  specie  in. 
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subsidiary  coins,  or  even  in  dollar  pieces,  you  would  find  it  very  incon- 
venient to  withdraw  the  smaller  notes.  There  could  be  no  objection  to 
them,  or,  say,  $2  bills,  remaining  in  circulation,  provided  they  could  at 
any  time  be  redeemed.  I  cannot  see,  however,  why  it  should  be  more 
advantageous  to  withdraw  the  smaller  notes  than  to  withdraw  the  $30 
or  $20  bills. 

Q.  138.  Would  or  would  not  the  circulation  of  coin  in  place  of  the 
small  notes  have  a  tendency  to  retain  coin  in  this  country  and  prevent 
a  scarcity  f — A.  I  should  say  it  would.  Considering  our1  habits,  1  should 
say  we  would  certainly  retain  a  great  deal  of  the  silver. 

Q.  139.  Would  this  have  a  tendency  to  modify,  and  in  some  measure 
prevent,  the  fluctuations  caused  by  the  unfavorable  movement  of  specie, 
to  settle  balances  in  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  ? — A.  It  would 
naturally  follow  that  if  the  people  of  this  country  were  each  to  hold  two 
or  three  dollars,  and  if  householders  through  the  country  were  to  have 
some  stowed  away  somewhere,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  it  away  from 
them.  The  money  in  cities  that  is  kept  on  deposit  is  the  money  that 
flows  in  and  out  of  the  country;  not  that  kept  by  the  generality  of 
people. 

Q.  140.  Has  France,  in  your  opinion,  received  advantage  from  the 
policy  which  secures  a  large  amount  of  coin  in  actual  circulation  among 
the  people? — A.  Certainly.  Owing  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  France  has  received  a  great  advantage  from  it.  There 
are  few  savings-banks  there.  People  are  not  in  the  habit  of  placing 
their  money  in  banks,  or  of  loaning  it  to  other  people.  They  simply 
hoard  it,  and  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  and  their  plan 
of  hoarding  it,  has  had  a  tendency  to  save  the  nation  from  a  great  deal 
of  humiliation  since  the  war  with  Germany,  because  the  people  came 
forward  with  their  stockings  and  took  the  loan,  and  rid  themselves  of 
foreign  occupation, 

Q.  141.  Do  you  think  the  general  use  of  coin  in  conducting  the  inter- 
nal trade  of  a  nation,  and  in  making  the  ordinary  exchanges  of  busi- 
ness, exerts  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  amount  of  specie  required 
by  the  banks  to  sustain  their  credits  ? — A.  Of  course,  the  internal  trade 
is  of  such  vast  magnitude  that  the  movement  of  money  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  from  one  money  center  to  another,  must  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  reserves,  and,  in'  fact,  upon  the  stability  of  the  banks. 

Q.  142.  What  amount  of  specie  reserves  do  you  think  is  required  in 
this  country  to  maintain  the  credit  necessary  for  business,  and  to  justify 
the  efforts  to  permanently  restore  specie  payments  ? — A.  I  should  say 
to  get  on  a  specie  basis  in  this  country,  with  the  irredeemable  paper 
currency  of  the  banks  and  of  the  government,  and  to  maintain  it,  would 
require  at  least  $400,000,000 ;  that  is,  to  safely  resume,  and  not  be  liable 
to  any  sudden  panic.  Yet,  even  if  such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
brought  about,  there  might  be  times  when  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
send  gold  away,  so  that  we  might  lose  a  great  deal  of  this  accumulated 
gold.  In  other  words,  we  may,  by  great  exertions,  get  the  gold,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  always  keep  it. 

Q.  143.  Would  this  last  difficulty  be  obviated  in  any  measure  by  the 
use  of  silver  as  legal-tender  money  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  gold,  and  an  adequate  proportion  of  silver,  provided  silver 
would  take  the  place  of  the  bond-redeemed  currency,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  better  able  to  keep  both  kinds  of  bullion  in  the  country. 
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NEW  YOEK,  November  22, 187G. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  m. 
Present :  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman ;  Hon.  George  Willard,  Eon/ 
William  S.  Groesbeck. 

Examination  of  J.  S.  MOORE  continued. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Question  144.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question,  when  asked  for  the 
causes  which  you  deemed  to  have  exerted  a  paramount  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  recent  great  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  you  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  attributed  it  to  the  work- 
ings of  supply  and  demand.  Is  it  not  true  that,  under  that  law,  the 
value  and  price  of  any  article  may  be  increased  or  decreased  in  any  one 
of  the  following  ways :  by  an  increased  demand  with  no  change  of  the 
supply ;  by  an  increased  demand  and  a  greater  proportionate  increase 
of  the  supply ;  by  a  decreased  demand  with  no  change  in  the  supply,  or 
by  an  increased  supply  with  no  change  in  the  demand  ? — Answer.  Cer- 
tainly ;  the  moment  you  disturb  the  balancing  power  of  supply  and  de- 
mand you  naturally  will  find  an  effect. 

Q.  145.  In  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
as  a  cause  of  the  recent  great  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  do  you  think  that  the  change  was  in  any  way  due  to  the  natural 
operations  of  that  law,  or  was  it  not  because  the  natural  operation  of 
the  law  was  interfered  with  by  governmental  and  legislative  action  ? — 
A.  While  I  believe  the  natural  supply  of  silver  did  not  cause  its  fall, 
and  by  the  natural  supply  I  mean  the  silver  mined  from  the  mines,  I 
attribute  the  late  greater  supply  of  silver  as  unnaturally  caused  by  the 
sudden  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany. 

Q.  146.  Would  you  not  also  give  great  weight  to  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  this  unnatural  supply  was  thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  action 
of  Germany,  there  was  a  great  curtailment  of  the  demand  by  reason  of 
the  closing  of  the  mints  of  Europe  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent  ? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  by 
the  Latin  convention  was  a  prudent  measure  which  they  had  to  take, 
by  the  very  fact  of  the  unnatural  supply  of  silver ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  a  cause  of  still  further  reducing  the  price  of  silver,  and  of 
making  the  divergence  still  greater. 

Q.  147.  While  that  might  have  tended  to  keep  the  silver  in  the  states 
of  the  Latin  Union  which  was  already  coined,  on  a  parity  with  gold,  at 
the  relation  established  by  their  laws,  did  it  not  tend  to  produce  a  great 
decline  in  the  value  of  silver  bullion,  and  did  it  not  thereby  aggravate 
the  very  mischief  it  was  designed  to  obviate,  by  throwing  a  large  sur- 
plus of  silver  bullion  on  the  market  which  could  not  be  used  ? — A.  Most 
decidedly,  because  there  was  a  less  demand  with  a  greater  supply.  The 
closing  of  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union,  cut  off  a  use  for  the  silver  de- 
monetized by  Germany. 

Q.  148.  Is  not  this  course  of  the  Latin  Union  calculated  to  subject 
those  states  to  the  danger  of  having  their  silver  coins  largely  counter- 
feited, as  they  are  made  more  valuable  than  the  silver  bullion  contained 
in  them"? — A.  lam  not  prepared  to  say.  I  suppose  they  did  subject 
themselves  to  that  danger,  but  there  are  no  complaints  about  it.  I 
think  governments  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  that  respect. 
About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  Mexican  dollar  commanded  the 
highest  price  in  China.  There  was  another  dollar,  the  pillar  dollar, 
which,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  commanded  a  still  high  price.  One 
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was  4s.  Gd.  ,and  the  other  4s.  9^.  Now  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  a  great  many  counterfeit  coins  of  that  kind  would  have  appeared 
and  found  their  way  into  China,  that  is,  full  weight  and  fineness  pillar 
dollars  not  minted  in  Spain,  or  Mexican  dollars  minted  in  the  United 
States,  and  passed  in  China  as  currency,  yet  we  know  such  was  not  the 
case,  certainly  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  149.  What  countries  of  the  world  have  now  a  monetary  system 
based  on  the  gold  standard  ? — A.  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Germany,  Australia,  and  I  think  we  may  call  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
single  gold  standard  country.  It  is  a  dependency  of  England,  but  gold 
is  the  legal  tender  there.  Then  there  is  Turkey  and  Portugal,  and  I 
believe  Brazil. 

Q.  150.  What  countries  have  their  monetary  system  based  on  the 
double  standard  at  a  fixed  relation,  and  what  countries  on  a  silver  stand- 
ard?— A.  The  Latin  convention,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Roumania,  and  Holland,  have  the  double  standard;  Russia, 
Austria,  Chili,  Peru,  the  republics  of  South  America,  China,  Mexico, 
India,  have  silver.  China,  however,  has  no  standard  at  all. 

Q.  151.  But  the  universal  money  there  is  silver? — A.  Yes,  in  the  ports 
where  other  nations  trade,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  152.  Whatever  demand  China  makes  upon  the  world  for  money  is 
for  silver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  153.  That  would  have  the  effect  in  maintaining  silver  as  though  it 
were  established  as  a  standard  by  law  *? — A.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it.  . 

Q.  154.  Do  you  believe  that  a  country  operating  under  the  gold  stand- 
ard possesses  a  more  stable  monetary  system  than  those  operating  under 
the  double  standard,  or  under  the  silver  standard,  or  that  it  needs  less 
money  to  transact  its  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges  1 — A.  I  believe 
the  country  able  to  do  its  business  solely  upon  a  gold  standard  needs 
less  money  than  those  using  a  double  standard  or  a  single  silver  one, 
although  it  may  do  a  much  larger  business  in  proportion  to  the  others. 

Q.  155.  If  the  mints  of  the  world  were  thrown  open  to  free  coinage 
for  silver,  and  it  was  made  an  unlimited  tender  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  used,  would  not  silver,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  annual  produc- 
tion is  only  70  millions,  while  that  of  gold  is  90  millions,  and  its  use  in 
the  arts  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  gold,  be  as  steady  in  value  as 
gold  ?— A.  I  should  say  such  had  been  actually  the  case  until  within  a 
few  years.  I  think,  if  the  mints  of  several  countries  were  thrown  open 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  if  it  was  made  a  full  legal  tender  in  those 
countries,  it  would  not  only  keep  its  price  steadily,  but  would  attain  a 
higher  proportion  than  15£  to  1. 

Q.  156.  In  such  an  event,  would  not  the  countries  in  which  silver 
reached  a  premium  take  gold  as  a  cheaper  currency,  and  thus  liberate 
silver  and  maintain  the  equilibrium  ? — A.  I  should  say,  if  a  silver  dollar 
became  higher  than  a  gold  dollar,  say  here  in  the  United  States,  that 
other  countries  would  take  our  silver  away  from  us,  and  gold  would 
come  in. 

Q.  157.  Estimating  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  double-standard  coun- 
tries at  $500,000,000,  and  suppose  that  a  demand  should  arise  for  silver 
in  single  silver  standard  countries  of  the  East,  as  was  the  case  after  the 
Sepoy  rebellion,  and  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine  during  our  civil 
war,  15^  ounces  of  silver  being  equivalent  by  law  to  1  ounce  of  gold, 
would  not  the  double-standard  countries  freely  give  up  their  silver  if 
it  was  at  a  premium  and  take  gold  in  exchange,  and  would  not  this 
increase  the  demand  for  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  depreciate  the  value 
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of  silver,  and  tlrns  preserve  the  equilibrium  t — A.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  about  that ;  for  gold  aud  silver  are  only  commodities,  in  respect  to 
international  transactions,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  every  merchant, 
every  speculator,  every  dealer.  If  silver  is  higher  in  the  United  States. 
to-day  than  gold,  the  silver  would  go  out,  and  the  gold  come  in.  Some 
country  would  require  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals. 

Q.  158.  You  say  that  the  dearer  metal  is  always  sold,  and  that  the 
cheaper  metal  takes  its  place.  Is  not  this  equalizing  process  going  on 
constantly,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  except  when  there  is  some  unnat- 
ural interference  by  governmental  or  legislative  action,  for  a  great  rise 
in  the  value  of  either  metal  to  take  place  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
exactly  an  equalizing  process,  but  it  would  come  nearer  to  that  than  to 
anything  else  probably. 

Q.  151).  Would  the  process  cost  anything  beyond  a  simple  transfer  of 
one  metal  to  the  country  requiring  it,  and  receiving  back  the  other  metal 
in  exchange? — A.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  no  law  can  be  made 
binding  upon  the  mercantile  world  and  speculators,  which  simply  de- 
clares that  the  relation  between  the  two  metals  shall  be  15J  to  1,  or  18J 
to  1,  or  any  other  proportion.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  demand 
and  supply,  and  although  you  may  pass  a  law  saying  the  relation  shall 
be  10  to  1,  yet,  in  the  actual  markets  of  the  world,  it  may  be  only  15£ 
to  1,  or  even  less. 

Q.  160.  In  the  first  part  of  this  century,  when  silver  flowed  out  of  the 
United  States,  the  relation  here  then  being  15  to  1,  would  you  say  that 
that  was  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
or  was  it  caused  by  the  law  of  France  of  1803,  which  made  15-*  pounds 
of  silver  equal  to  1  of  gold  in  the  payment  of  debts  ? — A.  It  did  flow  out 
on  that  account,  partially ;  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  mercantile  world 
in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  had  agreed  among  themselves  that  the  value 
of  silver  in  the  market  was  15£  to  1,  and  I  should  say  the  law  of  com- 
merce is  more  powerful  than  the  law  of  the  land  in  this  respect. 

Q.  161.  If  the  law  of  France  had  established  the  relation  of  15  to  1, 
do  you  not  believe  it  would  have  been  maintained  in  Europe  just  as  un- 
varyingly as  the  relation  of  15£  to  1  ? — A.  Very  likely  that  might  have 
been  the  case,  because  France  would  have  had  a  strong  ally  in  support- 
ing that  relation. 

Q.  162.  If  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  on  hand,  the  proceeds  of  cen- 
turies of  work,  is  found  to  be  very  large,  say  3,500  millions  of  each,  and 
if  there  is  a  stock  sufficient  for  one  hundred  years  for  all  other  purposes 
than  as  money,  and  the  several  leading  commercial  nations  should  estab- 
lish an  equivalency  at  a  fixed  relation,  what  demand  could  arise  that 
could  disturb  such  relation  ? — A.  In  the  condition  of  things  indicated 
by  your  question,  I  should  certainly  say  there  would  be  no  divergence. 

Q.  163.  If  the  stock  of  silver  on  hand  was  only  one-half  as  large  as 
the  stock  of  gold,  while  their  uses  as  money,  under  the  laws  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  nations,  were  equal,  what  could  occasion  any  divergence 
in  their  value? — A.  I  should  say  that  a  divergence  in  favor  of  silver 
•would  take  place  under  those  circumstances. 

Q.  164.  If  upon  examination  it  should  be  found  to  be  true  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  there  was  only  one-third  as  much  gold  pro- 
duced as  silver;  that  gold  then  gained  upon  silver  in  production  until 
the  annual  production  of  the  two  metals  was,  in  1848,  about  equal ;  that 
after  the  California  and  Australia  discoveries  gold  again  increased  in 
production  until  its  annual  yield  was  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  silver  j  and  that  while  the  relative  annual  production  of  the  metals 
was  thus  constantly  varying,  there  were  only  the  slightest  perceptible 
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changes  during  this  whole  period  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals, 
and  these  directly  traceable  to  extraordinary  causes,  how  would  you  ex- 
plain the  matter? — A.  I  should  say  that  up  to  1873  there  was  but  one 
country  which  had  really  and  absolutely  a  single  gold  standard,  and  the 
rest  of  the  mercantile  world  looked  upon  silver  money  as  money,  and 
had  agreed  and  were  perfectly  willing  to  exchange  15£  ounces  of'silver 
for  1  of  gold. 

Q.  165.  If  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  relation  between  the  two 
metals,  while  the  production  of  gold  increased  enormously,  without  any 
serious  effect  upon  business,  why  is  it  not  quite  as  easly  to  maintain  in 
the  same  manner  the  relation  between  the  two  in  the  presence  of  a  far 
less  relative  increase  in  the  production  of  silver? — A.  I  should  say  if 
you  could  bring  a  considerable  number  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
agree  to  the  relation  of  15J  or  1C  to  1  that  no  doubt  it  would  keep  the 
metals  from  diverging  or  varying. 

Q.  160.  If  several  leading  nations,  as  for  instance  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  Union,  should  establish  the  equivalency  of  15£  to  1,  could 
not  that  relation  be  maintained  without  variation,  or  at  least  without 
any  such  variation  as  would  affect  trade  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  such  a 
union  would  steady  the  price  of  silver  and  bring  it  nearer  to  the  stand- 
ard of  15J  to  1,  but  1  cannot  say  that  it  would  maintain  it  at  exactly 
that  price. 

Q.  167.  Is  not  gold  as  liable  to  vary  in  value,  under  the  operations  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  silver  ? — A.  Decidedly.  If  there  is 
an  extraordinary  supply  of  gold  it  will  certainly  lose  its  purchasing 
power  and  diverge  from  the  value  of  the  other  precious  metal. 

Q.  168.  Then  if  silver  was  at  one  time  60  pence  an  ounce  in  gold  in 
London,  and  at  another  time  54  pence,  what  reason  is  there  for  neces- 
sarily concluding  that  it  is  silver  that  has  varied  in  value  and  not  gold  ? — 
A.  I  should  say  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  had  fallen. 

Q.  169.  Do  you  maintain  that  the  fact  that  silver  has  changed  in  its  re- 
lation to  gold,  is  of  itself  any  proof  that  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
in.  respect  to  general  commodities  has  changed? — A.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  in  relation  to  silver,  has  certainly 
risen.  While  I  do  not  maintain  that  gold  may  not  lose  or  gain  in  pur- 
chasing power,  I  at  the  same  time  cannot  see  in  the  instance  given  that 
silver  has  not  fallen. 

Q.  170.  If  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  except  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  should  establish  a  fixed  relation  between  gold  and 
silver,  do  you  believe  that  a  large  supply  of  either  metal  from  the  mines, 
considering  the  vast  stock  of  both  metals  on  hand  in  the  world,  would 
produce  any  particular  effect  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of 
the  two  metals  used  together  as  money  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  nations,  even  excluding  England  and  Germany, 
should  unite  in  monetizing  silver  and  in  agreeing  in  unison. to  establish 
the  relation  of  the  metals  at  15£  to  1,  that  silver  or  gold  would  then 
naturally  be  money,  so  far  as  these  nations  would  be  concerned,  and  any 
large  supply  of  either  metal  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  change  in  those 
particular  countries,  or  even  in  the  world  at  large,  either  metal,  but 
would  operate  equally  upon  the  mass  of  both. 

Q.  171.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question  you  referred  to  a  decreased 
demand  for  silver  in  India.  Will  you  state  the  time  when  such  decrease 
of  demand  occurred,  and  its  cause  ? — A.  I  should  say  the  natural  ex- 
changes with  India  have  been  interfered  with  since  the  India  council  of 
London  drew  so  largely  upon  India. 

Q.  172.  When  did  the  East  India  Company  give  up  its  charter,  and 
•when  was  the  present  government  established  ? — A.  In  1858. 
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Q.  173.  Taking  the  period  from  1836  to  1855,  about  what  amount  of 
silver  went  into  India  ? — A.  I  cannot  exactly  say.  I  believe  about  two 
millions  of  pounds  annually. 

Q.  174.  About  what  time  did  an  increased  demand  for  silver  in  India 
begin  ? — A.  The  great  increase  of  the  export  of  silver  to  India  was 
mostly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sepoy  insurrection  in  1857. 

Q.  175.  What  occasioned  this  increased  export  of  silver? — A.  After 
Great  Britain  had  subdued  that  insurrection,  she  found  that  in  order  to 
hold  the  country  it  was  necessary  to  have  railroads,  and  with  great  vigor 
they  set  to  work  to  build  them,  and  the  money  was  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain,  by  the  India  council  guaranteeing  the  payments  of  interest; 
and,  as  the  money  of  India  is  silver,  they  naturally  sent  it  there  in  sil- 
ver, to  pay  for  the  works  going  on,  instead  of  gold.  That  was  one  cause. 
In  addition,  in  1861  the  American  war  broke  out,  and  every  product 
which  India  produced  rose,  not  50,  60,  or  70,  but  300  or  400  per  cent.; 
for  instance,  cotton,  jute,  and  hemp.  These  articles  had  to  be  paid  for, 
and  silver  was  largely  used  in  purchasing  them. 

Q.  176.  The  building  of  railroads  in  India,  and  the  want  of  raw  cotton 
in  England  during  our  civil  war,  account,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  largely 
increased  export  of  silver  to  India  from  1857  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
in  this  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  177.  Has  the  export  of  silver  to  India  been  decreasing  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  ? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  has. 

Q.  178.  In  the  advances  made  by  England  for  the  building  of  railroads 
in  India,  do  you  remember  what  proportion  was  sent  out  in  silver  and 
what  in  railroad  materials'? — A.  I  cannot  say  certainly,  but  a  great  quan- 
tity went  prima  facie  for  paying  wages,  and  that  naturally  would  go  in 
silver;  the  equipments  must  have  gone  afterward. 

Q.  179.  Is  not  India  now  paying  interest  on  a  much  larger  amount 
than  was  ever  sent  there  in  silver  ? — A.  All  that  was  sent  there,  whether 
in  the  form  of  silver  or  railroad  equipments,  became  so  much  debt,  and 
interest  is  paid  on  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  180.  Does  not  the  interest  on  the  advances  for  public  works  in- 
crease by  that  much  the  amount  paid  in  London  for  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Indian  Government? — A.  Certainly.  The  amount,  I  believe,  is  14 
million  pounds;  that  is  to  say,  the  Government  of  India  has  to  remit  to 
English  bond  and  share  holders  14  million  pounds  sterling  annually  £OF 
interest  and  India  expenditures;  but,  instead  of  remitting  that  amount, 
the  India  council  in  London  draw  bills  in  rupees  on  India,  and  is  paid 
for  the  same  in  gold  sovereigns  in  London  with  which  to  defray  the 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

Q.  181.  Will  not  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  ia  India, 
from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  naturally  increase  the  exportation  of 
commodities  from  that  country  and  thus  lead  eventually  to  an  increased 
importation  of  silver  ? — A.  Decidedly.  I  hold  in  my  hand  now  an.  ex- 
tract from  the  export  and  import  trade  of  India  for  the  year  1875,  and 
although  that  year  was  in  many  respects,  and  in  many  countries,  a  dis- 
astrous year,  I  find  the  whole  trade  has  actually  increased  6,404,000 
pounds  sterling.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  state  that  the  whole 
India  trade,  exports  and  imports,  amounts  to  £100,691,000,  and  it  may 
be  curious  to  notice,  that  of  the  imports  of  India,  amounting  to  £42,786,- 
000,  £8,141,000  was  in  treasure,  which  means  principally  silver.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  exports  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  nearly 
£58,000,000,  of  which  £56,000,000  was  merchandise,  and  only  £1,500,000 
treasure.  Now,  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  India,  excluding  the  treasure  from  her  imports,  is  fully  $110,- 
30  P  s — YOL  II 
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000,000.  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  the  drawings  on  India,  by  the  India 
council  iu  London,  that  of  this  balance  only  840,000,000  is  sent  in  treas- 
ure to  India,  while  the  remaining  $70,000,000  is  supplied  by  the-  bills 
of  the  India  council. 

Q.  182.  Do  you  believe  that  the  import  of  silver  by  India,  taking  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  India  trade  into  consideration,  will  or  will 
not  be  fully  maintained  hereafter? — A.  From  what  I  know  of  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  India,  the  country,  and  its  trade,  I  should  say  there 
is  no  desire  on  their  part  to  do  away  with  silver;  and  that  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  raise  products  they  will  be  glad  and  ever  ready  to  take 
any  quantity  of  silver  you  can  send  to  them. 

Q.  183.  Does  not  the  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  far 
back  as  is  known,  show  that  the  chief  object  of  their  commerce  was  to 
obtain  silver  ? — A.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  people 
•are  so  wedded  to  a  monetary  metal  as  the  natives,  of  India  are  to  the 
silver  rupee  and  to  silver  in  all  forms. 

Q.  184.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  vast 
population  of  that  country,  that  any  such  increased  demand  for  mer- 
chandise imports  as  compared  to  their  exports  will  arise  as  to  prevent 
their  continued  import  of  immense  amounts  of  silver? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  a  great  many  foreign  commodities  might  be  and  will  be  brought 
into  use  in  India,  but  I  think  that,  owing  to  the  facilities  of  railroads, 
canals,  and  water-courses,  the  increase  of  exports  will  far  outweigh  the 
imports. 

Q.  185.  Have  you  noticed  the  habits  and  tastes  of  that  people  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  ornaments  made  from  the  precious  metals? — A. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  much  ornamentation  is  used 
by  the  people  as  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  chiefly  in  silver.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  silversmith  in  India  is,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  traveling  institution.  There  is  no  village,  town,  or  hamlet 
where  there  is  not  one  going  around  with  his  bellows  and  tools,  ready 
to  work  for  any  one  and  manufacture  ornaments  for  the.  natives,  which 
is  generally  done  by  turning  their  old  ornaments  into  new  ones  or  by 
making  them  of  silver  rupees.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  half  the 
silver  sent  to  India  is  thus  used. 

Q.  186.  Is  it  not  probable,  considering  the  great  population  of  India, 
that  this  desire  for  ornaments  will  absorb  all  the  silver  they  may  be 
able  to  purchase  other  than  the  amount  necessary  for  use  as  money  ? — 
A.  .This  desire  for  ornaments  works  both  ways.  If  an  East  Indian 
becomes  poor  or  sick  or  dies,  or  if  a  person  no  longer  desires  to  retain 
his  ornaments,  they  turn  them  into  rupees.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  ornaments  are  turned  back  into  rupees.  It  is  their  means  of  hoard- 
ing or  of  carrying  upon  their  persons  something  for  which  at  any  time 
they  can  realize  money. 

Q.  187.  Is  the  East  Indian  frugal  and  thrifty,  and  given  to  saving  his 
surplus  earnings? — A.  Very  much  so;  perhaps  more  than  any  nation, 
excepting  the  French  and  the  Chinese. 

Q.  188.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  wages  obtains  through  India  for 
skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  respectively? — A.  Having  been  away 
for  many  years,  and  not  having  had  actual  intercourse  with  India  for 
the  last  ten  years,  I  cannot  say  positively.  I  think  they  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  wages  in  England,  and  probably  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth 
of  those  of  the  United  States  ;  but  I  am  not  perfectly  clear  about  that. 

Q.  189.  Would  not  that  fact  alone  prevent  any  successful  attempt  to 
make  gold,  by  reasqn  of  its  great  value  as  compared  with  silver,  the 
money  with  which  to  transact  the  internal  traffic  of  India? — A.  Undoubt- 
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edly  it  would ;  but  there  are  other  reasons  which  would  render  gold 
undesirable  for  use  as  money  by  the  people  of  India.  The  force  of 
habit  for  forty  or  fifty  centuries  cannot  be  suddenly  changed  by  law. 

Q.  190.  Is  it  not  the  habit  of  the  East  Indian  to  hoard  and  secrete 
his  surplus  earnings  in  silver1? — A.  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  so 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  hoarding  as  the  natives  of  India. 

Q.  191.  Do  they  ever  deposit  such  earnings  in  any  savings  institution, 
bank,  or  depository  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  on  the 
coast,  such  as  Kurrachee,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  where  the 
people  deposit  their  money  either  in  banks  or  with  native  and  British 
merchants,  their  is  probably  not  a  town  nor  hamlet  in  the  whole  vast 
empire  of  Western  India  where  people  do  not  hoard  silver  money  or  put 
it  in  ornaments. 

Q.  192.  Would  this  reason  account  for  the  small  volume  of  silver  in 
circulation  in  India  as  compared  with  the  amount  which  we  know  has 
been  exported  to  that  country  ? — A.  Certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  other 
cause  for' the  comparatively  small  amount  of  silver  now  in  India,  when 
we  consider  the  vast  amounts  that  have  gone  there  for  centuries,  with- 
out calculating  that  an  immense  amount  of  it  is  hoarded  under  the 
ground. 

Q.  193.  Are  there  not  large  districts  in  the  interior  of  Western  India 
where  the  internal  traffic  is  carried  on  by  barter  or  by  other  means 
than  the  use  of  silver  ? — A.  Certainly ;  there  are  many  such  districts. 
In  this  respect  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  intersection  of  the  country  by 
railroads  will  most  naturally  increase  the  demand,  for  silver  for  circula- 
tion and  assist  in  its  more  uniform  distribution. 

Q.  194.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  East  Indian  exchanges,  do  you  believe  that  to 
whatever  extent  the  condition  of  such  exchanges  may  have  contributed 
toward  the  recent  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
such  conditions  and  circumstances  will  be  temporary  or  permanent? — 
A.  I  believe  they  will  be  temporary,  for  this  reason,  that  vast  as  the 
public  works  in  India  may  appear  to  bej  it  is  simply  the  nucleus  of  the 
greater  work  that  is  to  be  done.  Work  for  irrigating  lands  in  India  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  railroads  have  only  been  built  to  the  extent  of 
trunk-lines.  I  therefore  think  that  for  the  next  fifty  years  at  least,  an 
immense  amount  of  public  works  will  have  to  be  constructed  in  India,* 
and,  of  course,  with  British  or  foreign  money,  which  must  be  remitted 
to  them  in  silver,  largely  at  least. 

Q.  195.  Referring  generally  to  the  causes  which,  in  the  main,  you  think 
have  occasioned  the  recent  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  do  you  believe  such  causes  will  prove  temporary  or  permanent  ? — 
A.  I  believe  they  will  prove  temporary  only. 

By  Mr.  GEOESBECK  : 

Q.  196.  For  how  long  a  period,  in  your  opinion,  may  it  be  safely  cal- 
culated that  there  will  be  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  silver  in 
India  ? — A.  I  have  already  stated  it,  but  will  repeat,  that  the  demand  for 
silver  in  India  will  be  permanent,  and  will  last  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  labor  and  produce  anything. 

Q.  197.  What  is  the  standard  of  value  in  India  ? — A.  The  silver  coin 
called  the  rupee. 

Q.  198.  Is  there  any  paper  money  in  circulation  in  India  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  the  banks  use  paper  money,  which  is  based  upon  the  silver  rupee. 

Q.  199.  Does  that  paper  circulate  in  the  interior  among  the  native 
population,  or  is  it  confined  to  the  trade  of  the  seaboard  cities? — A.  It 
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is  chiefly  confined  to  the  seaboard  cities.  There  may  be  some  in  the  in- 
terior, but  not  much.  In  the  large  cities  where  there  are  banks  it  is 
used,  but  the  native  desires  nothing  better  than  a  silver  rupee. 

Q.  200.  Are  not  the  natives  a  suspicious  people,  and  especially  watch- 
ful and  jealous  in  regard  to  any  change  from  metal  to  paper? — A.  The 
riative  East  Indian  is  decidedly  as  much  alive  to  his  own  business  and 
as  sharp  in  his  trading  or  financial  capacity,  although  he  may  go  half- 
naked,  as  the  people  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  in  changing 
the  monetary  system  of  that  country  in  a  way  that  would  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  detrimental  to  them,  they  would  certainly  resist  it  as 
much  as  such  a  people,  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  in,  could  re- 
sist it.  ' 

Q.  201.  Would  not  they  look  for  a  long  time  with  suspicion  upon  any 
change,  whether  it  was  really  detrimental  or  otherwise,  on  account  of 
the  force  of  habit  ? — A.  I  should  say  they  would.  They  are  a  people 
essentially  of  caste  5  and,  therefore,  by  nature  are  averse  to  any  change. 

Q.  202.  If,  when  the  Sepoy  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the  British 
army  in  India  had  to  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  subsequently,  when 
the  interests  of  England  in  India  demanded  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
road system  there,  and  the  consequent  large  exportation  of  silver  to 
pay  for  the  work  done,  the  financial  system  of  England  had  been  on  the 
double  standard,  at  the  same  relation  of  value  as  was  established  by 
the  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  would  it  not  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  her  in  the  procurement  of  the  supplies  of  silver  for  exportation  to 
India? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  she  might,  at  times,  have  been  benefited 
if  she  had  a  double  standard  ;  yet  I  am  not  clear  whether  that  benefit, 
during  such  periods,  would  have  outweighed  the  inconveniences  and 
losses  she  might  have  suffered  otherwise  from  the  double  standard. 

Q..203.  Is  the  money  system  of  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  na- 
» tions,  or  that  of  Asia,  more  important  to  us  in  fixing  our  own  monetary 
standard  ? — A.  So  far  as  exchanges  or  trade  with  the  countries  named 
is  concerned,  our  exchanges  with  Germany,  of  course,  are  larger  than 
those  with  India,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indirect  demand  of  India 
on  our  silver  does  certainly  outweigh  our  exchanges  with  Germany.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  in  the  monetizatiou  of  silver  by  any  country,  I 
think  all  considerations  connected  with  other  nations  should  be  set 
aside. 

By  Mr.  WILLAED  : 

Q.  204.  Suppose  that  silver  and  gold  had  been  relatively  rated  in  the 
coinage  standard  of  this  country,  so  that  legal-tender  silver  had  not  dis- 
appeared from  our  circulation  to  a  large  extent  previous  to  1837  and 
also  in  1857,  would  not  the  causes  which  induced  the  panics  in  those 
years  have  been  greatly  modified,  and  would  not  the  panics  themselves 
have  had  a  much  less  disastrous  effect? — A.  I  was  not  herein  1837, 
and,  of  course,  all  that  I  know  about  it  is  from  my  reading,  but  I  should 
say  that  panic  was  caused  not  only  by  over  speculation,  but  by  a  sys- 
tematic raising  of  values  and  going  into  mushroom  schemes  which  the 
country  was  too  poor  and  too  little  developed  to  bear.  I  think  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  panic  of  1837,  and  by  no  means,  the  money  that  was 
at  the  time  in  the  country,  either  gold  or  silver.  The  simple  cause  of 
the  panic  must  have  been  only  the  want  of  confidence,  and  justly  so, 
among  the  people. 

Q.  205.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  silver  had  been  in  circulation  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  as  it  is  now  in  France,  in  those  years,  that 
the  effect  of  those  panics,  whatever  may  have  been  their  cause,  would 
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have  been  greatly  modified  and  lessened  ? — A.  I  may  say,  as  an  econ- 
omist, that  no  doubt  money  facilitates  trade,  commerce,  convenience, 
and  everything  of  that  kind ;  but  I  also  say  that  a  particular  coiu,  or 
the  want  of  it,  whether  gold  or  silver,  in  my  opinion,  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  panics.  A  panic  or  commercial  disaster,  and  such  disasters 
overtake  all  countries  periodically,  has  its  seat  and  its  cause,  just  the 
same  as  a  disease  in  a  man's  body.  It  proceeds  from  something,  whether 
it  is  over  speculation  in  shipping  or  real  estate ;  whether  it  is  in  creating 
bubble  companies;  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  comes  a  time  when 
a  reaction  takes  place.  People,  as  it  were,  wake  up  from  a  kind  of 
dream,  and  they  lose  confidence,  not  only  in  individuals  to  whom  they 
have  previously  looked  up  for  years  with  the  greatest  trust,  but  in  the 
schemes  of  others  and  in  everything  else ;  and  that  is  what  produces 
a  revulsion,  in  my  opinion. 


NEW  YOKK,  November  23,  1876. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  met  at  12  m. 
Present:  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  chairman 5  Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck. 

Examination  of  Mr.  MOOKE  continued. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  20G.  If  the  United  States  should  establish  the. double  stand- 
ard, do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  confirming  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  Austria,  Russia, 
Holland,  Mexico,  Asia  and  South  America  in  their  present  policy  of 
employing  silver  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender  ? — Answer.  I  can  hardly 
give  a  reasonable  answer  to  that  question.  I  should  say  those  countries 
would  not  be  influenced  by  what  we  should  do,  but  simply  do  what 
would  satisfy  themselves.  Possibly,  remonetization  of  silver  here  might 
confirm  them  in  the  use  of  the  bi-metallic  standard,  and  finding,  as  they 
d  ubtless  would,  that  silver  was  going  up  to  15J  to  1,  they  might  open 
their  mints  to  its  unlimited  coinage., 

Q.  207.  Do  you  think  that  the  example  of  Germany  and  the  results 
which  have  followed  her  legislation  on  the  subject,  are  such  as  to  induce 
other  nations  to  follow  her  example  ?-^A.  I  should  say  that  changing  a 
standard,  whether  it  be  a  single  or  double  one,  is  fraught  with  many 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  that  great  nations  should  be  very  careful 
in  regard  to  any  change. 

Q.  208.  Would  it  be  easier  to  change  from  a  single  to  a  double  stand- 
ard than  from  a  double  standard  to  a  single  one  $ — A.  I  should  say  not. 
I  should  judge  it  easier  to  change  from  a  double  to  a  single  standard. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  a  country  might  lose.  No  doubt  a- 
country  would  suffer  from  doing  either  thing.  Any  changes  of  that 
description  would  create  a  certain  amount  of  hardship  and  inconvenience. 
If,  you  have  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  sell  your  silver  and  you  have  your  gold  left.  If  you  have  a  gold 
standard  alone  and  would  change  to  a  double  standard,  you  must  buy 
your  silver. 

Q.  209.  Suppose  that  Great  Britain  should  establish  the  same  equiv- 
alency between  gold  and  silver  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  double- 
standard  countries,  what  evil  results  would  follow  ? — A.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  would  be  any. 

Q.  210.  If  France  should  attempt  to  go  to  the  single  gold  standard, 
would  it  not  involve  a  contraction  of  prices  ? — A.  Not  with  the  amount 
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of  silver  now  circulating  there.  That  ainonnt  is  not  large  enough  to 
cause  any  great  difference  in  prices. 

Q.  211.  How  much  silver  do  you  estimate  to  be  in  circulation  now  in 
France? — A.  About  a  milliard  and  a  half  of  francs,  equal  to  about 
$300,000,000. 

Q.  212.  If  silver  was  entirely  abandoned  as  an  unlimited  tender  in 
Europe  and  America,  do  you  think  that  the  existing  stock  of  gold,  to- 
gether with  the  current  and  anticipated  available  supplies  of  that  metal 
from  the  mines,  is  sufficient  and  will  likely  continue  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  existing  prices  and  commercial  credits  and  permit  of  the  con- 
tinued development  of  commerce  and  industry  without  retardation  ? — 
A.  I  should  say  it  would  decidedly  appreciate  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  and  depreciate  that  of  silver. 

Q.  213.  Would  not  the  depreciation  of  property  and  commodities,  cor- 
responding to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  extend  to  the  great  volume  of 
debts  founded  on  prior  and  existing  contracts  ?  Could  debts  be  scaled 
down  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  commod- 
ities ? — A.  Certainly  not.  A  man  who  was  in  debt  before  such  a 
change  took  place  would  have  to  pay  the  same  number  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  dollars,  or  francs,  whether  they  had  gained  or  lost  in  value  20 
or  50  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  214.  Would  not  the  appreciation  of  gold  consequent  upon  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  by  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  the  corre- 
sponding enhancement  of  debts,  as  compared  with  property,  commodi- 
ties, and  labor,  inevitably  cause  a  general  money-panic,  attended  by 
general  bankruptcy  and  distress  ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that 
a  universal  panic  would  take  place  by  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
Panics  may  proceed  from  different  things ;  they  may  be  caused  by  over- 
speculation,  by  disturbances  in  provinces  or  states,  but  1  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  the  debtor  classes 
if  you  were  at  once  to  demonetize  silver  and  take  the  single  metal  of 
gold,  thereby  appreciating  that  metal,  so  that  it  would  be  harder  to  pay. 
indebtedness  contracted  under  a  different  state  of  things. 

Q.  215.  What  amount  of  money  do  you  think  it  would  require  to 
transact  the  internal  and  external  business  of  this  country?— A.  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  have  only  one  kind  of  money,  which 
amounts  to  about  $730,000,000,  and  that  amount  serves  for  a  business 
of  at  least  $12,000,000,000.  That  is,  the  whole  business  of  the  country, 
amounting  to  that  vast  sum,  is  somehow  transacted  and  the  exchanges 
of  it  made  with  the  amount  1  have  named.  In  this  is  not  included  the 
vast  amount  needed  for  traveling  expenses  in  the  interior  or  payments 
in  the  coasting  trade.  What  I  have  named  is  that  now  used  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present 
amount  of  money  is  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Q.  216.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible,  in  view  of  adverse  ex- 
changes, for  this  country  to  resume  and  maintain  specie  payments  with, 
say,  150  millions  in  gold;  or,  if  it  were  possible,  that  such  a  system  would 
be  more  stable  than  the  present  one? — A.  My  opinion  is  you  could  not 
resume  with  such  a  small  amount.  It  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
do  so. 

Q.  217.  You  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  risk  anything  of  the 
kind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  218.  In  the  flow  of  metals  from  one  country  to  another,  incident 
to  a  change  in  prices,  is  not  the  amount  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  whole  amount  used-? — A.  Gold  or  silver  will  always  go,  like  any 
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other  commodity,  where  it  is  most  needed  and  where  the  highest  price 
is  paid  for  it. 

Q.  219.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  say  600  millions  of  gold  and 
silver.  On  the  view  that  these  metals  will  go  where  tbey  are  most 
wanted,  how  could  we  produce  the  conditions  that  would  withdraw  any 
considerable  portion  of  that  600  millions  of  gold  and  silver  from  that 
country  to  this? — A.  We  might  induce  them  to  buy  our  bonds  below 
par,  and  thereby  get  their  gold  j  or  we  might  induce  them  to  buy  from 
us  things  which  they  need,  by  putting  our  prices  below  the  market 
value ;  or  we  might  induce  them  to  let  us  have  their  gold  by  offering 
them  mortgages  on  our  houses  at  10  or  15  per  cent.  There  are  many 
ways  to  iuduce  them  to  part  with  some  of  their  gold. 

Q.  220.  Would  not  the  withdrawal  of  gold  by  a  sale  of  bonds  in 
England,  or  by  the  reduction  of  prices  here,  immediately  cause  a  rise  in 
gold  there  and  a  corresponding  fall  in  prices  there,  and  thus  prevent  a 
continued  importation  of  gold  from  England  on  anything  like  a  large 
scale? — A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  it  was  attempted  to 
negotiate  in  England  a  loan  of  $400,000,000,  or  even  $300,000,000,  on 
United  States  bonds,  with  the*  understanding* that  the  money  thus 
loaned  should  be  sent  here  in  gold,  to  be  hoarded  for  the  purpose  of 
resumption,  it  would  cause  a  panic  in  England.  It  would  be  arrested, 
however,.long  before  any  such  contingency  could  occur,  by  the  Bank  of 
England  raising  its  rate  of  discount,  and  making  money,  which  means 
gold,  in  England  dearer,  and  thus  preventing  the  gold  from  flowing  out. 

Q.  221.  In  a  country  where  gold  is  the  standard  of  value  and  consti- 
tutes its  money,  does  not  the  business  of  the  country  always  adjust 
itself  to  the  volume  of  gold  in  circulation  ? — A.  Certainly  it  does. 

Q.  222.  Is  not  the  possession  of  either  gold  or  silver,  unless  they  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  commercial  credits,  a  source  of  loss  instead  of 
profit?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  223.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the  available  gold  and 
silver  of  a  country  is  at  all  times  employed  to  its  utmost  in  sustaining 
credits  and  maintaining  prices? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  so  em- 
ployed, but  prices  must  be  sustained  by  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  224.  Would  not  the  withdrawal  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  base  which  sustains  the  credits  and  prices  of  a  country  prove 
disastrous  to  such  country  ? — A.  Certainly.  The  withdrawal  of  a  large 
amount  of  gold  from  England  is  in  general  followed  by  dearer  money 
or  higher  interest  and  lower  prices  of  commodities. 

Q.  225.  Would  not  a  country  which  had  the  gold  standard,  and  every 
dollar  of  whose  gold  was  employed  in  sustaining  its  credits  and  con- 
ducting its  affairs,  be  likely  to  make  as  great  sacrifices  to  keep  its  gold, 
which  was  the  basis  of  its  financial  system,  as  we  could  make  to  acquire 
that  gold  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  they  would. 

By  Mr.  GROESBECK  : 

Q.  226.  In  the  view  just  presented  must  we  not  depend  upon  a  new 
production  of  gold,  rather  than  upon  the  existing  stock,  for  what  we 
need  for  resumption ;  and  is  the  production  of  gold  large  enough  to  get 
the  needful  supply  within  any  reasonable  time  ? — A.  I  should  certainly 
say,  in  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  that  we  would  have  to 
look  more  to  the  future  production  of  gold  than  to  the  stock  on  hand. 
As  the  amount  of  gold  produced  annually  in  the  world  is  about 
$100,000,000,  and  that  produced  annually  in  this  country  is  about 
$40,000,000,  even  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  being  able  to  keep 
our  own  production  of  gold  at  home,  it  would  take  fully  seven  or  eight 
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years  before  we  had  a  sufficient  amount  to  safely  resume  specie  pay- 
ments in  gold. 

Q.  227.  From  the  $100,000,000  of  gold  produced  annually  in  the  world, 
the  amount  consumed  in  the  arts  must,  of  course,  be  first  supplied1? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  228.  How  much,  in  round  numbers,  would  you  think  that  demand 
would  amount  to? — A.  I  should  say  it  could  not  fall  far  short  of 
830,000,000. 

Q.  229.  If  Germany  persists  in  her  present  policy,  and  if  the  Latin 
Union  should  demonetize  silver,  would  not  the  European  demand  for 
gold  be  so  intensified  as  to  render  the  hope  of  being  able  to  resume  in 
gold  in  this  country  exceedingly  remote? — A.  Undoubtedly.  Germany 
is  already  in  the  market  after  gold,  and  as  the  Latin  Union  would  also 
be  customers  for  gold  if  they  demonetize  silver,  we  would  have  less 
chance  of  getting  an  adequate  amount,  and  resumption  would  thus  be 
certainly  postponed  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  230.  What  process  or  means  could  the  government  adopt  to  gain 
possession  of  the  gold  annually  produced  in  this  country? — A.  The 
government  would  have  but  one  way  to  do  it ;  that  is,  by  the  sale  of 
bonds.  There  is  another  mode ;  by  an  increased  amount  of  taxation, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  objectionable  to  many. 

Q.  231.  Even  if  the  government,  with  increased  taxation,  possessed  a 
sufficient  surplus  revenue  to  purchase  the  gold  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, would  it  possess  any  advantage  over  other  nations  which  'would 
enable  it  to  secure  more  than  its  proportionate  share  ? — A.  The  taxa- 
tion-on  coffee  and  tea,  the  duties  on  which  are  payable  in  gold,  would 
certainly  produce  gold.  I  can  prove  by  statistics  that  during  Mr.  Boat- 
well's  administration  the  surplus  of  gold  accumulating  yearly  over  what 
was  needed  was  between  $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000. 

Q.  232.  Are  not  the  taxes  now  paid  in  this  country  about  as  great  a 
burden  as  our  industries  can  bear,  and  do  they  not  prove  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  to  successful  competition  on  our  part  with  other 
nations  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  perfectly  agree  that  in- 
creased taxation  would  not  only  be  a  hardship,  but  might  even  defeat 
the  object  aimed  at.  At  the  same  time  my  answer  would  be  that  if 
an  extra  tax  could  be  borne  by  the  people  of  this  country,  a  surplus 
would  arise  therefrom  in  gold,  that  might  be  retained. 


UNITED  STATES  MONETARY  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  February  5,  1877. 

The  commission  met  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Present:  Senators  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  (chairman,)  Boutwell,  and  Bogy;  and  Kepreseutatives  Willard 
and  Bland. 

HENRI  CERNUSCHI  called. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  1.  State  your  name  and  occupation. — Answer.  Henri  Cernu- 
schi.  I  was  an  LL.D.  and  a  graduate  at  Pavia,  Italy,  in  1842.  The 
political  events  of  1848  caused  me  to  leave  my  native  country,  and  I 
came  to  Paris,  where  I  became  a  banker.  In  1870  I  retired  from  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  2.  Where  do  you  reside  at  present  1 — A.  In  Paris. 

Q.  3.  Have  you  noticed  the  recent  marked  divergence  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver? — A.  I  have.  Duriug  several  years  1  have  been 
studying  that  matter.  Before  proceeding  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  in  connection  with  the 
purpose  of  my  visit  to  this  country.  I  want  to  declare  that  I  have  no 
mission  at  all  from  anybody,  and  that  no  government  has  charged  me 
with  the  business  of  coming  here  and  defending  the  interest  of  any 
country.  In  October  last  I  received  from  you  a  communication  which 
you  had  doubtless  addressed  to  many  people  inviting  them  to  give  in 
writing  the  evidence  applied  for  in  that  inquiry.  In  response  to  your 
invitation  I  answered  that,  if  agreeable  to  the  commission,  I  preferred 
to  come  and  give  my  evidence  in  person.  You  were  kind  enough  to 
answer  that  if  I  came  I  would  be  welcome.  I  am  very  happy  to  visit 
again  this  great  country,  this  free  and  necessary  people.  But  let  me 
repeat  that  I  am  here  only  as  a  witness  to  give  expression  to  my  indi- 
vidual opinions,  and  not  as  an  agent  of  any  authority,  governmental 
or  otherwise. 

Q.  4.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  the  great  changes  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  having  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals,  gold  and  silver1? — A.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  to  give  some  general  idea  about  money,  because  this  is  a  ques-' 
tion  of  theory,  and  without  a  preliminary  statement  of  my  monetary 
theory  my  answers  to  your  questions  would  not  be  fully  understood  by 
the  commission. 

Q.  5.  I  understand  that,  in  order  to  make  your  answer  to  the  question 
more  intelligible,  you  desire  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  money.  You  will  proceed  with  your  answer  in  that  form 
which  is  most  in  accordance  with  your  object. — A.  I  will  give  you  my 
definition  of  money.  Money  is  a  value  created  by  laic  to  be  a  scale  of  val- 
uation and  a  valid  tender  for  payments. 

This  definition  of  money  is  one  which  embraces  at  the  same  time 
paper  money  and  metallic  money.  Paper  money  certainly  is  an  inferior 
money,  and  metallic  money  is  a  superior  money,  but  they  are  both 
money,  and  that  would  be  an  incomplete  definition  which  did  not  em- 
brace them  both.  "A  value  created  by  law?  Certainly  every  one  under- 
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stauds  that  as  regards  paper  money  the  value  is  creactd  by  law, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  iiot  easy  for  every  one  to  admit  that,  with  regard  to 
metallic  money  also,  the  value  is  created  by  law.  It  is,  however,  the 
fact.  If  you  suppose  that  gold  is  not  money,  is  not  legal  tender,  if  you 
suppose  that  silver  is  not  money,  is  not  legal  tender,  the  value  of 
gold  and  the  value  of  silver  is  lost  You  have  seen  lately  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  coinage  of  silver  in  Europe;  but  suppose  that 
the  coinage  of  silver  is  stopped  everywhere ;  suppose  that  after  you 
have  completed  the  coinage  of  the  $50,000,000  of  fractional  currency 
which  you  are  at  this  moment  coining,  India  would  also  stop  the  coin- 
age of  silver,  (as  has  been  suggested  elsewhere,)  what  would  be  the 
value  of  silver  ?  What  wrould  be  the  situation  of  the  miners  1  The  sil- 
ver-mines would  be  stopped.  These  mines  can  only  work  when  they  are 
sure  of  producing,  not  simply  a  metal  but  a  legal  tender.  And  what  I 
say  of  silver,  I  say  in  the  same  manner  of  gold.  If  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  renounced  the  use  of  gold  money  ;  if 
everywhere  only  silver  money  is  adopted  and  gold  money  abandoned, 
all  the  gold  will  remain  without  value,  all  the  shareholders  of  the  gold- 
mines will  be  ruined,  because  the  value  of  their  shares  depends  upon 
the  legal  fact  that  the  metal  extracted  is  legal  tendter.  I  do  not  say  that 
some  of  the  mines  will  not  remain  open.  I  would  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  citing  the  probable  consequence  to  follow  with  reference  to  the 
opium  of  India.  If  China  should  make  a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  opium, 
or  if  great  temperance  societies  whose  object  was  to  restrain  the  use  of 
opium  should  become  popular  in  China,  what  then  would  become  of  the 
poppy  cultivated  in  India  ?  The  culture  would  be  abandoned.  Yet 
opium,  nevertheless,  would  not  disappear  entirely.  The  opium  of  Smyrna, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  would  still  be  cultivated  as  a  medicine.  The  same 
process  of  reasoning  applies  with  reference  to  gold  and  silver.  This  fact, 
that  money  is  a  value  created  by  law,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
I  can  cite  you  the  highest  authorities  in  proof  that  what  I  say  is  true. 

Q.  6.  Supposing  the  gold  and  silver  metals  to  have  no  other  use  than  as 
money,  would  they  then  maintain  the  same  value  that  they  now  main- 
tain as  money  ? — A.  There  would  be  a  diminution  of  their  purchasing 
power,  because  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  money  existing.  If  all  gold  and  silver  are  used  solely  as 
money,  all  the  ornaments  and  all  the  jewelry  will  be  melted  and  coined 
and  the  volume  of  money  will  be  increased.  It  will  be  exactly  as  if  a 
new  mine  of  money  had  been  opened.  And  the  volume  of  circulating 
money  being  made  larger  than  before,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
.diminution  in  the  purchasing  power  of  every  metallic  dollar. 

Q.  7.  If  there  was  no  gold  or  silver  in  existence  to-day  except  that 
which  was  in  use  as  money,  would  that  fact,  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  demand  for  either  of  the  metals  in  the  arts,  affect  their  value  as 
money? — A.  There  is  always  the  same  phenomenon.  The  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  circulating  would  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  and 
its  purchasing  power  would  remain  the  same. 

Q.  8.  Does  the  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  both  gold  and  silver  for 
purposes  other  than  those  of  money  have  any  tendency  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  used  as  money  ? — A.  The  employment  of 
gold  and  silver  in  other  ways  than  as  money  is  a  contraction  of  the 
monetary  material,  but  the  people  who  use  this  gold  and  this  silver  in 
the  way  of  ornament  do  never  give  for  it  more  than  the  intrinsic,  that 
is  to  say  more  than  the  legal,  value  as  regulated  by  the  mint  law.  If 
a  miner  assumes  to  sell  the  quantity  of  gold  of  which  a  dollar  is  made 
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at  a  price  higher  than  a  dollar,  the  jeweler  will  takethe  metal  he  wants, 
in  the  general  circulation,  and  make  the  ornaments  with  it. 

Q.  9.  Does  the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  are  used  largely  in  the  arts 
and  otherwise  than  as  money  tend  to  give  those  metals  stability  in  value, 
and  to  cause  the  populations  of  the  world  to  accept  them  as  money  more 
freely  than  they  would  otherwise  accept  them? — A.  Generally  speaking, 
I  can  say  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  employed  in  ornaments, 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
which  circulates  as  money.  The  true  reason  why  gold  and  silver  are 
good  money  is  not  because  they  are,  as  it  is  said,  precious  metals,  but 
because  the  issue  of  that  money  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  government. 
When  you  have  paper  money  you  are  never  sure  of  the  quantity  of 
money  to  be  issued.  A  country  may  be  imprudent  and  may  be  liable  to 
great  danger  in  the  issue  of  paper  money.  It  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
possibly  bad  administration.  The  issue  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  natural,  an 
automatic  issue,  which  no  one  can  control.  It  is  independent  of  human 
agency;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  gold  and  silver  are  adopted  by 
more  than  one  country  as  money.  And,  then,  the  merit  of  metallic 
money  is  that  it  can  be  an  international  money.  Yes,  metallic  money 
is  issued  by  nature,  and  that  being  the  fact,  it  can  be  an  international 
money.  Paper  money,  being  issued  by  man,  has  this  great  defect,  that 
it  is  only  a  national  money,  which  is  incapable  of  being  paid  abroad. 
In  the  case  of  a  war  it  can  be  necessary  for  a  country  to  issue  paper 
money.  Necessity  is  the  greatest  law  of  human  nature.  Then,  in  issu- 
ing paper  money,  you  can  dispose  immediately  for  military  purchases 
abroad  of  the  metallic  treasure  previously  outstanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  doctrine  that  money  is  a  value  created  by  law 
was  promulgated  twenty -two  centuries  ago.  It  was  advanced  by  Aris- 
totle, the  great  philosopher,  so  practical  and  so  positive  that  I  would 
dare  call  him  an  American  philosopher.  I  quote  irom  his  writings: 

Money  (nomisma  in  Greek)  by  itself  is  but  a  frivolity,  a  futility,  a  trifle,  and  has 
value  only  by  law  (nomos  iu  Greek)  and  not  by  nature,  so  that  a  change  of  convention 
between  those  who  use  it  is  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  value  and  power  to 
satisfy  all  our  wants.  (Politica.) 

In  virtue  of  a  voluntary  convention,  money  (nomisma}  has  become  the  medium  of 
exchange.  Wo  say  "  nomisma  "  because  it  is  not  so  by  nature  but  by  law,  (nomos,) 
and  because  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  it  and  to  render  it  useless.  (Ethica.) 

After  Aristotle  we  have  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  the  great  source  of 
all  modern  laws.  The  following  is  from  the  Pandects,  tewth  book.  The 
sentence  converted  into  law  by  Justinian  had  been  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  by  the  famous  jurisconsult  Julius  Paulus. 

The  origin  of  buying  and  selling  began  with  exchange.  Formerly  money  was  un- 
known, and  there  existed  no  terms  to  differentiate  merchandise  and  price,  but  every 
one,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  time  and  circumstances,  exchanged  things  useless  to 
him  against  things  which  were  useful,  for  it  happens  frequently  that  one  is  in  need  of 
what  another  has  in  excess.  But  as  it  seldom  coincided  that  what  one  possessed  the 
other  wanted,  and  conversely,  a  material  was  "  elected  "  whose  legal  and  perpetual  value 
remedied,  by  its  homogeneity,  the  difficulties  of  barter.  This  material  being  officially 
coined,  circulates  and  holds  its  power,  not  so  much  from  its  substance  as  from  its  quan- 
tity ;  since,  then,  each  of  the  two  things  exchanged  is  no  longer  called  merchandise,  but 
only  one,  the  other  is  called  price. 

So  Justinian  says  that  the  power  of  money  resides  not  in  the  substance 
but  in  the  quantity.  The  quantity  is  exactly  that  which  nature  produces. 

I  have  given  a  quotation  from  the  Greek,  and  a  quotation  from  the 
Latin ;  I  will  now  give  an  English  quotation.  It  is  from  Locke  (1695). 
Locke  was  a  mono-metallic  silver  man,  so  to  speak,  as  he  considered 
that  only  silver  is  good  money. 
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When  Locke  says  "silver,"  he  means  "money." 

Silver  is  the  instrument  and  measure  of  commerce  in  all  the  civilized  and  trading 
parts  of  tho  world. 

It  is  the  instrument  of  commerce  by  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  silver,  considered  as  money,  is  that  estimate  which  common 
consent  has  placed  on  it,  whereby  it  is  made  equivalent  to  all  other  things,  and  conse- 
quently is  the  universal  barter  or  exchange,  which  men  give  and  receive  for  other 
things  they  would  purchase  or  part  with,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  thus,  as  the 
wise  man  tells  us,  money  answers  all  things.  (Works  of  John  Locke,  vol.  5th,  1  Oth  edi- 
tion ;  London,  1801.) 

The  "common  consent"  of  Locke  is  nothing  but  law.  The  silver 
,  mono-metallic  law  of  Germany,  before  1871,  expressed  the  common  con- 
sent, and  in  this  manner  the  bi-metallic  law  of  France  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  common  consent. 

Mr.  WILLARD.  In  order  that  a  point  which  has  been  suggested  by 
the  remarks  of  the  witness  may  not  be  overlooked,  I  desire,  at  this  time, 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  put  a  question  or  two.  I  will,  therefore,  now  ask  this  ques- 
tion: 

Q.  10.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  co§t  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  their 
value? — A.  I  am  very  desirous  of  answering  that  question,  because  it  is 
a  great  point  of  controversy  between  the  economists.  What  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cost  of  production  upon  the  value  of  money  ?  The  cost 
of  production  goes  for  nothing  in  the  value  of  money.  If  the  purchas- 
ing-power of  money  depend  upon  the  volume  of  money,  it  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  cost  of  production.  If,  as  some  think,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  manifest  in  the  purchasing-power  of  money,  we  would  possess 
some  dollars  which  would  have  the  faculty  of  purchasing  more  than 
could  be  purchased  by  some  other  dollars  of  the  same  metal.  But  all  the 
money  is  the  same,  and  is  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  production.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  mine  is  not  producing  as  many  dollars  as  the  work  upon  it 
costs,  this  mine  will  stop  and  cease  to  produce  money;  but  the  money 
not  produced  has  no  influence  on  the  cost  of  production  of  the  circulat- 
ing money.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  find  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction can  dictate  the  value  of  money.  If  such  were  the  case  the 
shareholders  of  the  mines  would  never  make  a  profit  nor  sustain  a  loss. 

Q.  11.  Does  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  have  any  influence 
upon  their  value  ? — A.  Certainly.  The  value  of  money  depends  upon  its 
quantity.  It  is  the  same  with  gold  as  with  greenbacks.  If  the  stock 
in  circulation  is  augmented,  the  purchasing-power  of  every  greenback 
is  diminished,  and  so  with  gold  and  silver.  The  purchasing-power  is 
always  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  money. 

Q.  12.  Then,  since  government  does  not  regulate  the  quantity,  and 
since  value  depends  upon  quantity,  how  can  government  be  said  to  reg- 
ulate the  value  of  the  precious  metals? — A.  I  answer  that  the  legislator 
chooses,  or  "  elects,"  as  Justinian  says,  the  material  which  will  be  money. 
The  material  thus  elected  by  the  legislator  can  be  gold,  or  can  be  silver, 
or  can  be  both  ;  but  when  the  choice  or  election  is  made  the  issue  is  not 
in  the  hand  of  the  government.  It  is  in  the  hand  of  nature,  and  unlim- 
ited. All  gold  and  silver  produced  are  money ;  they  are  dollars,  coming 
from  under  ground.  The  legislator  of  England  has  had  the  right  of 
making  gold  only  money;  the  legislator  of  India  has  had  the  right  of 
making  silver  only  money ;  the  legislator  of  France  has  had  the  right 
of  making  bi-metallic  money ;  but  when  the  choice  is  made  the  govern- 
ment remains  with  folded  hands,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity 
of  money.  There  is  the  warrantee  of  the  value  of  the  metallic  money, 
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that  nobody  has  the  control  of  the  quantity.  But  when  the  quantity  is 
limited,  as  is  the  case  in  fractional  currency,  it  happens  necessarily  that 
there  is  a  diversity  of  value  between  the  coined  metal  and  the  metal 
uncoined.  A  good  and  sound  money  is  that  money  the  coinage  of  which 
is  unlimited,  unrestrained;  so  that  the  value  of  bullion  and  the  value 
of  coin  are  always  the  same.  It  is  not  the  stamp  on  the  coin  which 
creates  the  monetary  value ;  that  which  creates  the  value  is  the  legal 
right  of  every  one  of  having  all  his  metal  stamped  and  coined  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  I  suppose  I  have  answered  the  question,  though 
whether  satisfactorily  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  13.  Bo  I  understand  you  correctly  as  saying  that  ia  your  opionion 
the  value  (by  which  I  mean  the  purchasing-power)  which  government 
affixes  to  the  precious  metals  is  modified  by  their  quantity  as  produced 
by  nature? — A.  The '  government  gives  no  value  to  the  money.  The 
government  adopts  a  monetary  unity;  for  instance,  a  dollar,  weighing 
a  certain  number  of  grains  in  silver  or  gold.  When  we  use  the  term 
"  dollar,"  we  mean  to  say  a  certain  quantity  of  metal  which  is  received 
by  the  citizen  in  the  one  hand  and  given  out  by  the  other  hand ;  but 
the  government  does  not  interfere  in  determining  the  purchasing-power 
or  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Q.  14.  Do  you  make  a  difference  between  "  value"  and  "purchasing- 
power,"  as  you  use  the  term  ? — A.  I  do  not  make  any  difference.  The 
purchasing-power  signifies  the  value  of  money. 

Q.  15.  Would  the  purchasing-power  of  gold  be  affected,  for  instance,  if 
silver  was  not  used  as  money  at  all  ? — A.  Certainly.  The  purchasiug- 
power  of  gold  would  increase  in  a  great  scale.  The  value  of  gold 
has  not  increased,  after  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  be- 
cause the  old  silver  is  still  circulating  in  all  Europe.  It  has  not  been 
retired  from  the  circulation.  The  old  thalers  are  still  circulating  in  Ger- 
many;  the  old  florins  are  still  circulating  in  Holland ;  the  old  five-franc 
pieces  are  still  circulating  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

Q.  16.  Do  you  not  think  that  gold  has  already  increased  in  purchasing- 
power? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  has,  for  the  reason  I  have  just  stated. 
The  price  of  silver  has  fallen  in  London ;  the  price  of  gold  has  risen  in 
Calcutta ;  but,  the  prices  of  the  commodities  remain  the  same  in  India 
and  in  Europe. 

Q.17.  Has  silver  lost  in  purchasing-power? — A.  In  India,  silver  has  not 
lost  its  purchasing-power.  The  prices  of  all  commodities  in  India  have 
remained  the  same,  except  that  the  price  of  gold,  which  is  a  merchandise 
in  India,  has  risen  there.  I  know  that  in  regard  to  that  matter  I  am  not 
in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  the  Council  of  India;  but  I  maintain  that 
in  India  the  prices  have  not  increased.  The  purchasing-power  of  silver, 
•which  is  the  only  money  in  India,  is  still  the  same ;  and  the  purchasing- 
power  of  gold  in  England  is  still  the  same  as  before. 

In  last  September  (as  reported  in  the  London  Times  of  October  25) 
the  Council  of  India  assumed  that  the  crisis  in  the  Anglo-Indian  ex- 
change was  attributable  not  only  to  the  stoppage  of  silver  coinage  in 
Europe,  but  also  to  a  rise  in  the  purchasing-power  of  gold  in  England 
corresponding  to  a  fall  of  the  English  prices,  which  are  expressed  in  gold. 
The  Council  of  India  was  mistaken.  Neither  did  the  English  prices 
fall  last  summer,  when  silver  was  quoted  in  London  4G(7.,  nor  did  they 
rise  afterwards  when  (this  winter)  silver  was  quoted  oSd. 

The  exchange  between  London  and  Bombay,  between  English  sover- 
eigns and  Indian  rupees  is  now  strongly  fluctuating  every  day ;  but  I 
repeat,  the  prices  of  Europe  have  not  been  affected ;  the  prices  of  India 
have  not  been  affected. 
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The  prices  would  only  be  affected  and  decrease  in  Europe  if  the 
demonetization  of  silver  could  be  completed;  that  is  to  say,  if  all  the 
thalers,  all  the  gulden,  and  all  the  francs  in  silver  were  melted  down, 
then,  if  all  this  silver  was  sent  to  India  and  coined  in  rupees,  the  prices 
would  also  be  affected  and  increase  in  India. 

Q.  18.  Inasmuch  as  in  India  gold  purchases  more  of  the  commodities 
of  trade  than  does  silver,  would  you  not  say,  since  silver  has  not  lost  its 
purchasing-power,  that  gold  had  gained  in  purchasing  power  ? — A.  Gold 
is  not  money  in  India — it  is  merchandise;  just  as  silver  is  not  money  in 
England.  Gold  is  dearer  in  India  than  before;  silver  is  cheaper' in 
England  than  before.  There  is  no  other  phenomenon  to  remark. 

Q.  19.  Your  remark  that  gold  has  not  increased  in  purchasing-power 
is' intended  to  apply  more  especially  to  countries  that  use  the  double 
standard,  is  it  not  ? — A.  My  remark  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  coun- 
tries where  gold  is  money,  as  well  to  England  as  to  France. 

Q.  20.  Have  not  the  leading  commodities  used  in  England  fallen  in 
price  within  the  last  three  years ;  and,  if  so,  is  not  the  same  fact  true  of 
Germany  ? — A.  I  maintain  that  the  prices  are  the  same  as  before,  and 
always  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  has  not 
really  taken  place.  When  the  demonetization  would  be  realized,  if 
possible,  the  prices  will  fall  very  much  in  Europe — in  England,  in  Ger- 
many, in  France. 

Q.  21.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  revolu- 
tion which  the  demonetization  of  silver  would  of  necessity  produce  has 
not  yet  actually  commenced  in  Europe  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  BOUTWELL  : 

Q.  22.  In  case  the  United  States  should  resolve  to  adopt  the  bi-metallic 
standard  at  any  proportion,  say  15£  to  1,  and  other  countries  should 
maintain  their  present  position  with  reference  to  the  issue  of  gold  and 
silver  respectively,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the" 
business  of  this  country  ? — A.  My  desire  is  that  a  general  agreement 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  different  nations.  In  .  my  opinion  no  country 
can  coin  silver  alone ;  any  country  that  coins  only  silver  will  remain 
alone  and  will  not  have  the  money  for  paying  abroad.  If  the  United 
States  coins  silver  and  Europe  coins  gold>  what  can  you  do  with  your 
silver  ?  You  cannot  pay  Europe.  In  that  case  it  is  far  better  to  main- 
tain your  greenbacks  and  save  to  the  Government  the  expense  of  retir- 
ing them.  The  situation  of  the  miners  is  a  very  interesting  one  cer- 
tainly, and  if  silver  is  adopted  as  international  money,  the  law  can  be 
made  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  miners ;  but  if  silver  is  only  money 
in  this  country,  the  Government  will  make  a  great  mistake  in  buying 
that  silver,  or  in  contracting  the  paper  money  [which  costs  the  same]  in 
view  of  making  place  for  dollars  to  be  coined  with  the  silver  bullion 
brought  to  the  mint  by  individuals.  It  is  better  to  maintain  the  paper 
money  (greenbacks)  than  to  issue  a  national  currency  of  silver  if 
the  other  nations  do  not  use  that  metal  as  money. 

Q.  23.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  an  agreement  to 
use  both  metals  in  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  and  in  India? — A.  The 
effect  would  be  that  every  variation,  every  perturbation,  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  forever  impossible.  The  quantity 
produced  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  metals  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  The  only  cause  which  produces 
variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  that  which  is  shown 
in  the  laws  of  the  different  countries.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  com- 
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mittee  has  sufficient  time  to  allow  me  to  make  the  reference,  but  I  may 
say  I  can  give  historical  proof  that  any  change  in  the  relative  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals. 

Mr.  WILLAKD.  I  desire  to  ask  whether  the  question  put  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boutwell]  was  intended  to  include  the 
consideration  of  the  efiect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  reinonetiza- 
tion  of  silver  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Mr.  BOUTWELL.  That  was  the  question.  I  will  now  ask  the  witness 
this  question.  If  silver  and  gold  should  be  used  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  Union,  Holland,  and  India,  upon  the  same  basis  of 
relative  values,  what  would  be  the  effect  *? — A.  I  maintain  that  the 
effect  would  be  to  constitute  a  strong  mass  of  money,  composed  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  without  possibility  of  variation  in  value  of  the  one 
against  the  other. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  edict  of  Medina, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  treatises  on  money,  issued  by  Isabella 
of  Spain  in  the  year  1497.  The  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coins 
was  then  established  by  Isabella  and  her  advisers  as  one  to  ten  and 
three-quarters.  Some  years  prior  to  that  the  ratio  had  been  different ;  it 
had  been  one  to  eleven  and  three-quarters.  Now  all  the  writers  upon  this 
subject  contend  that  the  discovery  of  America  brought  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  into  Spain  that  the  queen  was  obliged  in  1497  to  change 
the  ratio  and  undervalue  gold,  but  I  have  found  in  the  Memorias  de  la 
Real  Academia  de  HistoriaoH  Madrid  that  in  the  year  1475  the  ratio  had 
been  just  the  same  as  the  ratio  which  was  enacted  in  1497  by  Queen  Isa 
bella.  In  1475  Coluinbo  was  still  in  Europe,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attrib- 
ute the  ratio  established  in  1497  to  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was 
the  restoration  of  a  ratio  existing  twenty-two  years  before. 

Here  1  beg  to  make  another  quotation  from  an  American  author.  I 
refer  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  John  White,  who  in  1829  was  treasurer 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  addressed  to  Mr.  Inghain,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  letter  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  is  as  follows : 

OFFICE  BANK  UNITED  STATES, 

(JOHN  WHITE,  CASHIER,) 

Baltimore,  November  16,  1829. 

Upon  a  careful  review,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  following  singular  but  instructive 
conclusions  are  evidently  deducible: 

Whatever  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  was  imported  in  Europe  during  the  fifty-three  years  succeeding 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  records  of  that  time  abundantly  testify  that  gold  con- 
stituted the  chief  part  of  the  supply,  and  that,  nevertheless,  its  great  preponderance 
did  not  produce  any  sensible  eifect  on  the  market- value,  in  reference  to  silver.  It  is 
evident  that  the  enormous  importations  of  silver  consequent  upon  the  explorations  of 
Potosi,  which  mine  alone  is  estimated  to  have  supplied  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  silver,  (in  ten  years  subsequent  to  1545,)  did  not  vary  the  relative  value  of  these 
metals  by  a  rise  in  gold,  as  we  find  that  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  eminent  ad- 
visers considered  it  expedient  in  1560  to  reduce  the  standard  proportions  from  ll-^  to  a 
fraction  under  11. 

The  discovery  of  the  alluvial  mines  in  Brazil  in  1695  quadrupled  the  annual  average 
amount  of  gold  previously  produced  ;  yet  in  1717,  when  this  inundation,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  was  at  its  height,  the  value  of  gold  remained  the  same  as  in  1650 — 1  to  15. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  explorations  of  new  mines,  but  especially  of  Biscaina, 
Sombrer6te,  Catorce,  Valenciana,  in  Mexico,  toward  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  increased  to  enormous  amount,  yet  the  market- value  of  silver  was  almost 
uniformly  hiyhcr  in  England  than  in  1717. 

These  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  precious  metals  appear  to 
invite  and  authorize  the  inference  that  it  is  impossible  to  affix  with  accuracy  or  utility 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  produced. 
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You  will  observe  that  these  statements  (which  will  be  found  in  the 
Senate  documents  of  1830)  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Yet  if  the 
variability  in  the  relative  production  of  silver  and  gold  does  not  affect 
their  relative  value,  some  reason  must  be  found  for  explaining  why  the 
old  ratio  1  to  10  and  to  12  has  risen  gradually  to  1  to  15  J,  and  why 
the  gold  coins  relatively  to  the  silver  coins  are  now  lighter  than  they 
were  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  fact  is  due  to  certain  mint  regulations  concerning  the  duties  of 
seigniorage  and  brassage  paid  by  individuals  whose  gold  and  silver  were 
coiued  at  the  public  mint.  As  these  duties  were  levied  rather  with 
reference  to  the  weight  of  the  metals  than  to  their  legal  value,  the 
cost  of  coinage  was  less  to  the  owners  of  gold  than  to  owners  of 
silver.  For  coining  a  million  of  dollars  gold,  the  cost  was  much  les.s 
than  for  coining  a  million  of  dollars  silver.  This  difference  in  the  cost  of 
mintage  gave  certainly  a  preference  to  gold  against  silver.  When  a  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  by  one  country  to  another,  it  was  certainly  more 
preferable  to  send  gold  than  to~  send  silver,  because  in  melting  down 
the  gold  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  coin  in  a  foreign  country,  the  coinage 
expenses  were  much  less  than  the  expenses  in  melting  down  and  re- 
coining  silver.  When  a  country  was  so  deprived  of  gold,  its  mint 
changed  its  ratio  in  favor  of  gold  in  order  to  induce  the  return  of  gold. 
Your  law  of  1834,  raising  the  value  of  gold  as  against  silver  from  1:  15 
to  1 : 16,  was  enacted  precisely  with  the  aim  of  inviting  the  importation 
of  gold,  and  furnishes  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  When  the  mint 
of  a  country  had  so  changed  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  reduc- 
ing the  weight  of  the  gold  coins,  the  mints  of  the  other  countries  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  these  migrations  of  gold  coins  and  reduction 
of  their  legal  weight  being  repeated  many  times,  have  had  the  effect  of 
raising,  step  by  step,  the  general  mint-ratio  from  1 :  12  to  1 :  15£.  Sub- 
sequently the  rise  has  ceased  because  of  the  duties  of  seigniorage  and 
brassage  having  been  considerably  reduced,  and  then  gold  has  lost  the 
great  advantage  which  the  former  mint  regulations  assured  to  it. 

By  Mr.  BOUTWELL  : 

Q.  24.  Assuming  that  the  production  from  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
would  vary  relatively,  would  the  use  of  these  metals  in  all  the  countries 
named,  upon  a  fixed  relation,  prevent  any  disturbance  in  those  coun- 
tries in  the  use  of  these  metals  ? — A.  That  is  precisely  what  I  was  about 
to  refer  to.  The  change  in  production  would  never  produce  any  varia- 
tion in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  Upon  that  point  I  will 
give  a  quotation  from  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  director  of  the  mint  in 
London  in  1717.  He  was  asked  why  the  silver  was  always  going 
abroad.  Newton  had  compared  the  laws  of  the  different  countries,  and 
he  remarked  that  the  law  of  France  and  the  law  of  Germany  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  law  of  England,  and  he  suggested  to  change  the  ratio 
in  England  in  order  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  silver  in  England. 
Newton  says : 

And  it  appears  by  experience,  as  wtell  as  by  reason,  that  silver  flows  from  those  places 
where  its  value  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  gold,  as  from  Spain  to  all  Europe,  and  from 
all  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan  ;  and  that  gold  is  most  plentiful  in 
those  places  in  which  its  value  is  highest  in  proportion  to  silver,  as  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  demand  for  exportation  which  hath  raised  the  price  of  exportable  silver 
about  2d.  or  3d.  on  the  ounce  above  that  of  silver  in  coin,  and  hath  thereby  created  a 
temptation  to  export  or  melt  down  the  silver  coin,  rather  than  give  %d.  or  3d.  more  for 
foreign  silver ;  and  the  demand  for  exportation  arises  from  the  higher  price  of  silver 
in  other  places  than  in  England,  in  proportion  to  gold — that  is,  from  the  higher  price 
of  gold  in  England  than  in  other  places,  in  proportion  to  silver,  and  therefore  may  be 
diminished  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  in  proportion  to  silver. 
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And  then  he  suggests — 

If  gold  iu  England,  or  silver  in  East  India  could  be  brought  down  BO  low  as  to  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  one  another  in  both  places,  there  would  be  here  DO  greater  de- 
mand for  silver  than  for  gold  to  be  exported  to  India ;  and  if  gold  were  lowered  only 
so  as  to  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  silver  money  in  England  which  it  hath  to 
silver  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  would  bo  no  temptation  to  export  silver  rather  than 
gold  to  any  part  of  Europe.  And  to  compass  this  last  there  seems  nothing  more  requi- 
site than  to  take  off  about  Wd.  or  12(7.  from  the  guinea,  so  that  gold  may  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  silver  money  in  England  which  it  ought  to  do  by  the  course  of  trade 
and  exchange  in  Europe;  bwt  if  only  6d.  were  taken  off  at  present,  it  would  diminish 
the  temptation  to  export  or  melt  down  the  silver  coin,  and,  by  the  effects,  would  show 
hereafter  better  than  can  appear  at  present  what  further  reduction  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  public. 

So  you  see  that  the  voyage  of  gold  or  silver  is  not  the  result  of  the 
changing  productiveness  of  the  mines,  but  that  it  is  dictated  by  the 
laws  alone.  If  you  establish  in  India  your  ratio  of  1834.  one  to  sixteen, 
and  introduce  in  England  your  ratio  of  1792,  one  to  fifteen,  you  will  see 
all  the  gold  of  England  going  to  India  and  all  the  silver  of  India  going 
to  England.  The  relative  value  in  the  market  between  gold  and  silver 
is  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  laws  of  the  different  countries. 
If  a  treaty  was  made  establishing  everywhere  the  same  relative  weight 
between  gold  and  silver  coins,  with  everywhere  a  uniform  charge  for  the 
coinage  of  the  two  metals,  there  would  be  no  more  reason  for  export- 
ing the  one  than  for  exporting  the  other.  The  globe  is  round ;  if  the 
mint-laws  are  the  same  iu  every  nation,  the  exportation  of  gold  or 
silver  leaves  no  profit.  "  No  more  temptation,"  as  was  remarked  by  Isaac 
Newton. 

And  if  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  always  been  deter- 
mined by  the  conflict  of  the  several  legislations,  how  can  we  deny  that 
when  the  legislations  will  be  everywhere  and  forever  the  same,  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  metals  will  always  remain  the  same? 

To  fix  by  law  a  relative  value  between  sugar  and  coffee,  between  two 
perishable  commodities,  or  between  a  legal  tender  and  a  commodity, 
would  be  a  ridiculous  attempt.  But  nothing  is  easier,  nothing  more 
rational  and  convenient,  than  to  fix  by  law  the  relative  value  between 
two  everlasting  legal  tenders,  gold  and  silver.  If  it  is  admitted  that 
law  can  fix  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins,  how  can  we  assume  that  law 
cannot  fix  simultaneously  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins  and  of  the  silver 
coins! 

Q.  25.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  or 
official  policy  in  Europe  that  you  can  give  to  the  committee,  which  will 
enable  us  to  judge  whether  an  effort  to  establish  a  uniform  ratio  for 
the  coinage  and  use  of  silver  and  gold  would  be  successful'? — A.  There 
is  at  present  in  Europe  a  great  reaction  iu  regard  to  the  mono-metallic 
doctrine,  a  reaction  almost  as  significant  as  that  which  prevails  in 
the  United  States.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  petition  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  New  York,  addressed  nearly  a  year  ago  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  asking  for  "a  provision  in  order  to  promote 
an  international  convention  for  establishing  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver."  This  petition  was  signed,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Ihiggles,  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  at  the  monetary  conference 
held  in  Paris  in  1867.  In  that  conference,  on  the  20th  of  June,.  Mr. 
IJuggles  declared  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  had  suffi- 
ciently learned,  if  not  by  study,  at  least  by  experience,  that  the  system 
of  the  double  standard  was  not  only  without  prudence,  but  also  impos- 
sible, because  this  system  implies  necessarily  a  fixed  ratio  between 
the  value  of  two  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  gold  and  silver.", 
31  P  s — VOL  II 
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Now,  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Haggles  to  bi-inetallism  is  so  complete, 
frank,  and  sincere  that  in  November  last  be  printed,  for  tbe  use  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
ot'the  United  States,  entitled,  "Vital  necessity  of  preliminary  international 
monetary  conference  for  establishing  the  relative  legal  values  of  gold  and 
silver  coin."  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Buggies  has  changed ;  the  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  has  changed  ;  and  so,  also,  the  public  opin- 
ion in  Europe  is  changing.  In  France  the  government,  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  the  prominent  bankers,  among  others  Mr.  Rothschild  and 
Mr.  d'Eichthal,  are  opposed  to  gold-mouo-metallism.  Some  writers — M. 
Michel  Chevalier,  for  instance — are  still  contending  for  the  exclusion  of 
silver,  as  they  contended  some  twenty  years  ago  for  the  exclusion  of  gold ; 
but  France  sees  clearly  that  the  operation  is  impossible,  and  that 
the  demonetization  of  the  five-franc  pieces  would  be,  for  the  public 
finances,  a  terrible  loss,  to  be  computed  by  hundreds  of  millions.  The 
Journal  des  Debats,  which  was  mono-metallic,  is  now  sustaining  the  bi- 
metallic system.  The  Republique  Frangaise,  the  journal  of  M.  Gambetta, 
has  always  been  against  the  demonetization  of  silver.  Of  the  Siccle,  in 
which  my  own  writings  appear,  I  need  not  speak.  In  Belgium  the  govern- 
ment is  bi-metallic,  and  Mr.  Laveleye  has  reduced  to  silence  all  the 
mono-metallists.  In  Holland  the  public  opinion  is  favorable  (as  it  is  in 
Austria)  to  the  preservation  of  silver.  A  bi-metallic  petition  has  been 
addressed  to  the  King  for  the  convocation  of  an  international  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Vrolich,  formerly  minister  of  finance,  is  the  author  of  the 
petition.  In  Germany,  also,  many  pamphlets  have  been  published 
against  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  if  you  reflect  that  the  old  silver 
thalers  are  still  circulating  with  the  enforced  value  of  three  gold  marks 
per  thaler,  and  that  this  proportion  represents  the  ratio  of  1  to  15£,  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  you  see  immediately  that  for  Germany  nothing 
is  easier  than  the  adoption  of  bi-metallism.  As  bi-metallism  would  save 
to  Germany  all  the  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of  her  thalers,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  believe  that  if  the  United  States  recommends  an  international 
bi-metallism,  Germany  will  not  oppose  any  great  resistance. 

The  chief  champion  of  the  German  mono-metallists,  Professor  Soetbeer, 
of  Gottingen,  published  a  letter  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  on 
the  10th  of  October  last,  in  which  he  says : 

The  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  doable  standard,  and  especially  of  Cernuschi,  are, 
at  least  in  one  respect,  riot  without  justification. 

If  all  commercial  states,  without  exception,  in  law  and  in  practice  adopt  and  main- 
tain the  bi-metallic  standard  at  one  ratio  (say  1  to  15^)  for  their  entire  coinage,  with 
unconditional  freedom  of  coinage  of  both  metals,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  such  case, 
for  the  present,  and  probably  for  a  long  period  to  come,  a  permanent  and  stable  rela- 
tion between  gold  aud  silver  would  be  secured. 

In  Spain  the  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  was  fixed,  some 
months  ago,  at  1  to  15£  exactly.  In  England  also  the  business  community 
see  very  clearly  how  gold-mono-metallism  is  pernicious.  Since  France 
stopped  the  coinage  of  silver,  no  par  of  exchange  longer  exists  between 
England  and  Asia  or  between  England  and  South  America.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  has  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Parliament 
in  favor  of  bi-metallism,  and  the  president  of  that  chamber,  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  has  published  three  letters  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  which 
he  recommends  the  coinage  of  silver  in  England  at  the  ratio  of  15£  with 
gold.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  distinguished  writer  and  a  practical  man.  An- 
other merchant,  a  prominent  ship-owner  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Williamson, 
of  the  firm  Balfour  &  Williamson,  has  published  many  able  and  per- 
suasive pamphlets  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  MacLeod,  the  author  of 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,"  and  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  the  author  of 
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"Money  aud  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  who  has  been  the  director  of 
the  mint  in  Australia,  have  both  written  to  me  aud  to  my  friends  that 
from  a  scientific  view  the  position  of  bi-metallism  is  impregnable. 
Before  leaving  for  Cairo  as  director  of  the  Egyptian  railways,  Major- 
General  Marriott,  formerly  general  secretary  of  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment, author  of  a  grammar  of  political  economy,  said  to  me  that  he  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  bi-metallism,  as  well  in  England  as  in  India  and 
everywhere.  In  his  excellent  book,  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  recommended  the  unlimited  coin- 
age of  a  silver  piece  of  four  shillings  as  legal  tender  in  full.  So  it  can- 
not be  controverted  that  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  in  favor  of 
the  bi-rnetallic  policy  is  increasing,  and  if  the  United  States  is  disposed 
to  promote  an  international  conference,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  by 
general  consent  silver  will  be  rehabilitated. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  here  explain  how  the  mono-metallic  cam- 
paign was  begun.  In  1867,  when  Mr.  Buggies  was  in  Paris  as  your 
delegate  in  the  monetary  conference,  that  conference  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  recommending  the  universal  uniformity  of  coinage,  taking  the 
franc  for  a  basis.  There  was  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  England,  as 
the  pound  sterling  contained  as  much  gold  as  is  contained  in  twenty- 
five  francs  and  twenty-two  centimes,  and  for  obtaining  the  proposed 
uniformity  of  coinage  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  the  exact  weight  of  twenty-five  francs.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  lion.  Eobert  Lowe,  favored  the  reduction  and  spoke  in  its 
behalf  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  quote  his  language : 

The  French  government  have  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  They 
hav  e  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of  international  coinage,  and  wish  to  know  what 
steps  the  government  of  England  are  willing  to  take  in  the  matter.  In  my  answer,  I 
ventured  to  say  that,  under  any  circumstances,  we  could  not  have  any  hope  of  estab- 
lishing an  international  coinage  with  a  country  that  has  two  standards.  France  has 
a  gold  and  a  silver  standard,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  out  hopes  of  assimi- 
lation until  France  made  up  her  mind  to  give  up  the  silver  standard,  and  have  only  a 
gold  standard ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  France  is  favorable  to  the  abandonment  of 
her  silver  standard,  as  I  gather  from  the  report  of  a  commission  on  the  subject  which. 
I  have  received. 

You  see  by  this  speech  that  the  idea  of  demonetizing  silver  has  arisen 
from  the  desire  of  introducing  everywhere  the  franc  system — a  desire 
which,  after  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  mark  in  Germany,  is  no 
longer  entertained. 

The  speech  of  Hon.  Eobert  Lowe  was  made  on  August  6, 1869,  and 
when,  in  1871,  after  the  war,  Germany  took  her  position  with  reference 
to  the  proscription  of  silver,  there  was  an  excuse  for  it,  because  Germany 
knew  that  in  France  there  was  a  party  desiring  to  introduce  gold  mono- 
metallism, and,  after  her  victory,  she  preferred  to  take  the  advance. 
But  afterwards  public  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  changed  as  well  in  France 
as  in  Germany. 

Mr.  BOGY.  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  not  exactly  in  the 
line  of  his  argument,  but  one  which,  I  think,  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  committee.  What  was  the  influence  in  1816  which  brought 
England  to  the  idea  of  a  single  standard,  and  why  does  she  now  main- 
tain it  with  so  much  pertinacity  ? 

The  WITNESS.  An  erroneous  view.  The  original  author  of  the  error 
was  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  in  1805.  His  son  intro- 
duced the  error  into  the  law  of  1816.  Yet,  at  that  time,  the  adoption 
of  gold  mono-metallism  was  for  England  an  easy  operation.  There  was 
no  silver  in  England,  and  England  has  never  sold  an  ounce  of  silver. 
Many  English  mono-metallists,  whom  I  met  in  England,  stated  to  me, 
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"  Only  one  metal  can  he  money  ;  we  cannot  have  two  measures  of 
value."  "  Why  not?"  I  answered,  "you  have  two  pounds,  the  pound 
troy  and  the  pound  avoirdupois — a  thermometer  can  present  simultane- 
ously two  different  scales,  a  scale  Fahrenheit  and  a  scale  Reaumur, 
without  derangement." 

At  the  present  moment  the  London  Economist  is  desirous  that  the 
United  States  should  coin  a  great  quantity  of  silver  and  that  France 
should  recoin  the  five-franc  pieces.  "  Well,"  I  said  to  the  editor  of  the 
Economist,  u  how  is  it  that  after  having  preached  to  all  nations  for  many 
years  that  gold  mono-metallism  is  the  best  money,  to-day  you  recommend 
silver  to  the  other  nations  and  persist  in  recommending  only  gold  to 
England?  If  mono-metallism  is  good  in  itself,  it  is  good  for  Che  other 
nations  as  well  as  for  you.  If  bi -metallistn  is  bad  for  you,  it  is  also  bad 
for  the  others.  For  my  part,  I  consider  bi-metallism  good  and  necessary 
for  all  nations — for  England  as  for  others — and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  am  working  for  the  general  adoption  of  bi-metallism." 

Mr.  Bagehot,  the  editor  of  the  Economist,  is  a  man  of  great  scientific 
and  literary  attainments,  but  he  has  never  answered  to  my  dilemma. 
Still  I  do  not  despair  of  the  Economist.  That  paper  knows  very  well 
that  at  certain  moments  a  great  change  may  be  necessary  in  the  eco- 
nomical policy  of  the  country.  It  cannot  bring  itself  to  despise  the 
example  of  Robert  Peel,  who  became  the  leader  of  his  enemies  in  ac- 
cepting the  principle  of  the  free  corn  trade. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Supposing  that  one-half  of  the  commercial  world  was  to 
use  silver  and  the  other  half  to  use  gold,  would  not  that  be  the  same  in 
effect  as  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard  f 

The  WITNESS.  Bi-metallism  does  not  consist  in  the  independent  use  of 
the  two  metals  as  money.  It  requires  that  the  two  metals  should  be 
used  everywhere  at  a  fixed  ratio  by  law.  If  one-h'alf  of  the  nations  are 
paying  in  gold  and  one-half  of  the  nations  are  paying  in  silver,  they  are 
just  iu  the  bad  position  in  which  England  and  India  now  are — without 
par  of  exchange. 

Mr.  BOGY.  Supposing  that  in  this  country  we  restore  our  relation  at, 
16  to  1,  while  in  France  and  Europe  generally  it  would  remain  at  15 £ 
to  1,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  this  country,  and  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  Europe  1 

The  WITNESS.  If  you  coin  at  the  ratio  of  16,  France  cannot  coin  at  the 
ratio  of  15J.  Eemember  the  experience  of  1834.  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  ratio  16  then  established  ?  The  effect  has  been  that  no 
silver  dollars  have  been  coined  in  the  United  States  since  1834,  because 
there  was  a  profit  of  three  per  cent,  in  sending  silver  to  France.  France 
knows  that  if  she  coins  silver  at  15£  all  the  German  and  American  sil- 
ver would  be  presented  to  the  French  mint ;  that  not  an  ounce  of  silver 
would  be  coined  here.  Then,  if  you  coin  at  16,  you  remain  alone,  and 
it  were  better  to  maintain  the  greenbacks  than  to  coin  silver,  if  this 
metal  is  not  also  coined  in  Europe. 

By  Mr.  BOGY  : 

Q.  26.  By  retaining  16  here  and  15£  there,  our  silver  would,  of  course, 
go  right  to  France.  Would  not  that  compel  France  to  abandon  the  bi- 
metallic system  ? — A.  The  policy  of  France  would  be  not  to  coin,  and  to 
wait.  France  committed  a  great  mistake  when,  in  1874,  after  the  ex- 
ample given  by  Belgium,  she  limited  the  coinage  of  silver.  This  has 
been  a  great  mistake.  If  France  had  continued  to  coin  silver  freely,  the 
German  silver  would  have  flowed  into  France,  and  some  gold  of  France 
would  have  flowed  into  Germany,  but  silver  would  have  maintained 
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everywhere  its  value  relatively  to  gold.  In  limiting  the  mintage,  a  dif- 
ference has  been  created  between  the  value  of  bullion  and  the  value  of 
coin. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  27.  If  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union  to 
limit  the  coinage  in  1874,  when  they  could  readily  have  absorbed  what- 
ever of  silver  Germany  had  to  dispose  of,  without  seriously  affecting  their 
trade,  would  it  not  be  an  ample  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  silver  if  the 
United  States  should  resume  specie  payments  and  adopt  the  relation  of 
15£  to  1,  (the  same  which  the  Latin  Union  have  adopted,)  without  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  gold-using  countries  ? — A.  Certainly.  If  the  United 
States  adopt  the  bi-metallisin  at  this  same  ratio,  15J  to  1,  the  effect 
would  be  very  good  for  the  restoration  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  two  metals. 

Q.  28.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  such  relative  value 
between  the  two  metals  that  all  the  countries  establishing  that  relation 
should  join  in  a  convention  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  all  the  countries,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  some  leading  countries  of  Europe  and,  if  possible,  of  India. 

Q.  29.  If  the  United  States  should  wait  until  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
or  the  major  part  of  them  had  joined  in  a  law  establishing  the  same 
relation  between  gold  and  silver  as  has  been  established  by  the  Latin 
Union,  would  not  the  United  States  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  a 
sufficiency  of  the  money-metals,  gold  and  silver,  with  which  to  resume 
specie  payments,  than  she  would  to  start  out  now  without  reference  to 
other  nations? — A.  If  the  United  States  were  a  gold-paying  country, 
and  desirous  to  change  its  money  into  bi-metallism,  the  operation  would 
be  pretty  easy ;  but  you  are  not  in  that  situation.  The  United  States 
has  three  difficulties  or  three  problems  which  are  to  be  solved  simulta- 
neously. You  have  the  bondholders  question,  you  have  the  resumption 
question,  and  you  have  the  silver  question  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  good  solution  of  one  of  the  three  without  giving  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  two  others.  As  to  the  question  of  the  bondholders  first : 
Here  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  have  the  right 
of  paying  the  bondholders  in  silver.  I  have  with  me  here  a  bond  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  last  issue,  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
bond.  Upon  that  bond  it  is  expressed  that  the  same  will  be  paid  at 
home,  in  coin  of  the  United  States,  in  the  bi-metallic  standard  exist- 
ing in  July,  1870.  Th«  bi-metallic  standard  of  1870  is  that  of  1834, 
1  to  16.  But  the  legislator  has  the  right  of  changing  the  standard. 
This  is  a  superior  right,  an  inalienable  right,  and  every  nation 
has  used  this  right  as  well  in  modern  as  in  olden  times.  England, 
which  is  now  mono-metallic,  has  been  bi-metallic.  Germany  decided, 
in  1871,  to  change  the  silver  standard  into  the  gold  standard.  Holland, 
in  1849,  changed  the  gold  standard  into  a  silver  standard.  France, 
which  had  a  bi-metallic  currency  at  the  rate  of  1  to  15,  before  1785, 
changed  that  ratio  in  that  year,  adopting  1  to  15.J.  The  United  States 
did  the  same  in  1834,  when  she  changed  the  ratio  of  1792,  "  1  to  15," 
into  the  ratio  "  1  to  1C." 

So,  then,  you  have  the  right  of  paying:  the  bondholders  in  silver  as  well 
as  in  gold,  and  the  supreme  right  of  changing  the  ratio  between  the  weight 
of  gold  and  silver  dollars-  But  if  you  do  so,  and  if  silver  is  not  restored 
in  Europe,  how  can  you  sell  bonds  in  Europe?  Who  in  Europe  will  buy 
silver  bonds,  if  silver  is  refused  at  the  European  mints?  And  without  sell- 
ing bonds,  how  can  you  procure  the  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
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metal  which  are  a  necessary  minimum  without  which  the  specie  resump- 
tion is  impossible  iu  this  country?  On  the  other  hand,  if  gold  mono- 
metallism is  maintained  iu  the  United  States,  where  will  you  find  all 
the  gold  which  is  necessary  for  resuming  specie  payments  t  There  are 
only  three  stocks  of  gold  in  Europe:  two  old  stocks,  Paris  and  London, 
and  a  new  stock,  Berlin.  The  formation  of  this  new  stock  renders  still 
more  difficult  for  you  the  resumption  exclusively  in  gold.  The  United 
States  can  only  resume  after  having  here  in  their  hands  a  great  stock  of 
gold  and  a  great  stock  of  silver,  the  two  being  legal-tender. 

By  Mr.  BOGY  : 

Q.  30.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  in  this  country  seven  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money  to  redeem  ? — A.  When  you  have  redeemed  the 
greenbacks — that  the  Government  is  pledged  to  do — the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  bank-notes  are  a  debt  of  the  banks. 

Q.  31.  What  becomes  of  that  paper? — A  That  paper  takes  a  place 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  English  bank-notes.  Instead  of  having  a  cen- 
tral bank,  as  they  have  in  England,  which  issues  promissory  bank-notes 
in  greater  quantity  than  the  bullion  she  possesses  in  her  vaults,  you  will 
have  your  thousands  of  national  banks  with  bank-notes  redeemable  in 
specie  at  sight. 

Q.  32.  Where  will  they  get  the  money  with  which  to  redeem  them? — 
A.  If  you  have  obtained  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  gold  from 
Europe,  and  if  you  recoin  silver  dollars,  the  greenbacks  become  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  and  the  banks  can  re-imburse  their  notes  with  green- 
backs or  in  metal. 

Q.  33.  Supposing  we  are  alone — that  is,  supposing  England  and  France 
reiused  to  be  in  accord  with  us,  and  we  introduce  bi-metallism  into  this 
country,  and  Germany  attempts  to  force  her  silver  upon  us  at  a  low 
price,  would  our  country  be  injured  very  materially  ?  I  understand  that 
France  cannot  coin  because  she  is  too  near  a  neighbor  to  Germany. 
Therefore,  letting  France  and  the  Latin  Union  remain  as  they  are  now, 
and  Germany  and  England  remain  as  they  are  now,  with  a  single 
standard,  we  start  here  bi-metallism  and  coin  silver — I  ask  where  would 
the  injury  come  to  us  as  a  nation  ? — A.  The  injury  would  be  that  at  the 
first  moment  all  your  gold  would  disappear. 

Q.  34.  But  no  gold  would  go  abroad  unless  it  went  to  pay  a  debt 
abroad.— A.  I  beg  pardon.  Germany  will  send  her  thalers  to  your 
market  and  buy  drafts  on  London;  that  is  to  say,  gold  payable  by 
Americans. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  35.  That  would  be  to  pay  a  debt.  But  if  we  lost  a  dollar  in  gold  we 
would  receive  an  equivalent  in  money;  the  country  would  not  be  im- 
poverished ;  we  would  only  lose  a  dollar  in  gold  and  the  foreign  cotmtry 
would  lose  a  dollar  in  silver. — A.  At  a  certain  moment,  when  there  would 
be  a  balance  in  favor  of  England,  how  could  you  pay  England  if  you  have 
no  gold  ?  You  could  not  pay  England  except  by  sustaining  heavy  losses 
in  selling  your  silver  dollars  as  merchandise  on  the  London  market.  A 
common  money  is  necessary  for  paying  the  balances  between  two 
countries. 

Mr.  BOGY.  I  agree  writh  you  that  our  coupons  are  only  payable  at 
home,  but  they  may  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange,  so  far  as  foreign  bond- 
holders are  concerned.  Suppose  that  you,  a  bondholder,  are  in  Paris 
and  you  want  $10,000,  you  can  get  it  as  well  there  as  here.  We  do  not 
send  silver  and  gold  in  kegs;  we  pay  it  in  our  operations. 

The  WITNESS.  The  bank  operations  are  easy  when  the  money  is  the 
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same  between  the  two  countries;  but  if  you  have  only  silver  for  money 
and  Europe  has  only  gold,  you  remain  in  the  situation  of  India. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  36.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  country  of  a  balance  of  trade  being 
in  its  favor  or  against  it  ?  If  a  man  who  buys,  pays  for  what  he  buys 
in  that  medium  which  he  contracts  to  pay,  what  difference  is  it  to  him 
whether  he  pays  gold  or  silver  or  tin  or  anything  else?  Is  not  that  a 
matter  entirely  with  the  importing  merchants  of  a  country? — A.  This 
is  a  supposition  which  involves  the  abandonment,  of  the  invention  of 
money  between  nation  and  nation.  It  supposes  also  the  suppression  of 
money  between  individuals  and  a  return  to  barter.  If  barter  is  the 
better  thing,  let  us  suppress  the  word  "price,"  the  word  "buyer,"  the 
word  "seller,"  the  word  "payment,"  which  words  were  invented  with 
the  invention  of  money.  I  hold  that  bi-metallic  money  is  the  best, 
because  it  is  the  most  international.  If  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  payments  between  one  country  and  another  without  a  common 
money,  then  in  that  case  it  is  useless  to  be  bi-metallic. 

Q.  37.  Is  not  the  trade  between  all  countries,  except  those  of  the  Latin 
Union,  by  barter  ? — A.  Certainly  the  nations  do  not  trade  for  exchang- 
ing money  between  them,  they  exchange  merchandise;  but  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  by  the  medium  of  money  is,  without  comparison,  pref- 
erable to  the  exchange  without  that  medium  or  to  barter.  Money  has 
been  invented  precisely  because  barter  was  an  imperfect  and  costly 
mode  of  exchange,  as  is  so  well  explained  in  the  paragraph  which  I  read 
to  you  from  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

Q.  38.  Is  not  the  fact  that  there  is  no  common  money  between  the 
nations  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  use  neither  gold  nor  silver, 
but  use  paper  money? — A.  Certainly.  The  American  greenback,  for 
instance,  is  not  a  common  money  with  Europe. 

Q.  39.  Neither  is  the  rouble  of  Russia  nor  the  paper  money  of  Italy  and 
other  countries"? — A.  No,  sir.  The  paper-money-paying  country  has  no 
common  money.  Wherever  a  country  has  a  paper  money,  the  best  men 
of  that  country  are  desirous  of  resuming  specie  payment,  because  paper 
money  is  an  inferior  money,  and  is  without  internationally. 

Q.  40.  Admitting  as  correct  the  theory  that  the  value  of  the  money 
of  a  country  is  regulated  by  its  volume,  and  that  that  volume  should  at 
all  times  be  kept  as  nearly  equal  in  amount  as  possible,  on  account  of 
the  internal  transactions  being  vastly  greater  than  all  the  external 
transactions,  then  (while,  perhaps,  you  have  an  advantage  in  having  a 
money  which  you  can  send  abroad  in  large  amounts  to  settle  foreign  bal- 
ances) do  you  not  create  in  the  supply  at  home  an  inconvenience  which 
more  than  counterbalances  that  advantage,  by  reason  of  this  con- 
tinual importation  and  exportation  of  money? — A.  There  are  conditions 
at  times  when  a  great  quantity  of  money  is  going  out  of  a  country; 
that  is  true.  The  best  machine  is  exposed  to  some  inconveniences ;  but 
that  is  not  a  good  reason  for  repudiating  the  machine.  The  pocket- watch 
and  the  locomotive  are  liable  to  derangement  from  trivial  causes,  but 
mankind  will  not  therefore  relinquish  the  use  of  the  watch  and  the 
locomotive.  When  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  money  is  exported  from 
a  country,  the  bankers  there  are  working  to  re-establish  the  equi- 
librium. They  export  bonds  of  the  funded  debts  or  securities  issued  by 
the  railway  companies  and  others.  Between  England  and  France  the 
equilibriuoi  is  always  restored  in  this  manner.  My  proposition  is  still 
the  same  :  If  you  are  without  a  common  money  with  Europe,  it  is  use- 
less for  the  United  States  to  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments,  and  iti& 
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a  useless  expense  for  your  Government  to  redeem  the  greenbacks  for 
opening  tbe  mint  to  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars. 
By  Mr.  BOGY  : 

Q.  41.  But,  Mr.  Cernuschi,  you  stated,  and  stated  very  correctly,  I  think, 
that  we  cannot  resume  specie  payments  in  this  country  unless  we  have 
three  hundred  millions  of  gold  ;  that  as  the  gold  was  principally  in  three 
places,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  we  could  not  obtain  that  quantity, 
therelore  we  could  not  resume  upon  the  same  standard  alone,  and  it  be- 
came a  necessity  to  jntroduce  silver  coin,  in  all  of  which  we  agree  with 
you.  But  you  also  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  unless  bi-metallism  be- 
comes universal  and  includes  Germany  also  ? — A.  I  made  an  exception — 
that  of  the  Latin  Union,  with  Holland,  and,  possibly,  India. 

Q.  42.  Do  you  not  see,  according  to  your  statement,  that  that  cannot 
be  done?  We  are  required  to  resume  in  January,  1879.  We  are  now 
in  1877,  and  have  less  than  two  years  in  which  to  prepare  for  resump- 
tion.— A.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  admit. 

Q.  43.  It  could  not  be  done  at  all,  because  were  a  congress  of  delegates 
to  meet  here  or  in  Europe,  it  would  be  in  session  some  time,  the  delibera- 
tions of  those  bodies  not  being  ordinarily  conducted  very  rapidly ;  and 
it  would  be  fully  next  year  before  the  matter  could  be  determined  by 
the  nations  to  be  affected  by  the  arrangement.  If,  then,  we  were  to 
wait  until  that  time,  it  would  be  too  late  to  coin  silver.  That  is  one 
objection  to  your  argument.  Another  objection  is  that,  although  the 
Latin  Union  may  agree  with  us  in  introducing  bi-metallism,  France 
could  not  coin  because  there  stands  Europe  with  a  large  quantity  of 
silver. — A.  I  will  answer.  The  House  of  Representatives  rejected  in 
January  last  the  idea  of  an  international  congress,  fearing  that  the 
international  congress  was  proposed  as  a  dilatory  measure  prejudicial 
to  the  restoration  of  silver.  Tne  House  of  Representatives  had  voted 
in  December  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1834, 1 
to  16.  !Now,  it  is  believed  that  the  Senate  is  hostile  to  the  bill,  and  so 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress  will  be  closed  without  advancing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  silver  question.  If  the  House  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 
international  congress  proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  diplomatic  confer- 
ence could  have  been  convened  for  this  summer  and  some  days  only 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  reaching  a  conclusion.  In  case  of  the 
refusal  of  Germany  to  adopt  bi-metallism,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  France  and  the  United  States  to  buy  directly  and  together  at  a  cer- 
tain price  all  the  German  silver,  and  so  put  a  term  at  once  and  forever 
to  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  silver  in  London. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  :  • 

Q.  44.  Why  not  adopt  bi-metallism  in  France,  and  let  Germany  do  as 
she  pleases  ? — A.  Because,  in  that  case,  all  the  silver  would  come  to 
France. 

Q.  45.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  effect  of  having  all  the  silver  go  to 
France  be  an  injury  to  the  United  States  ;  would  not  France  be  at  lib- 
erty to  send  it  right  over  to  the  United  States? — A.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  absorption  of  the  German  silver  by  France  would  be  injurious  to 
the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  France  would,  without 
some  prior  agreement  with  you,  consent  to  absorb  all  the  German  silver 
and  to  pay  it  in  gold  at  15£  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  an  operation 
agreeable  to  you. 

Q.  46.  Suppose  that  France  keeps  her  mints  shut  as  they  are  now  and 
iremains  as  she  is,  while  the  United  States  adopts  the  bi-rnetallic  system, 
•with  the  relation  the  same  as  that  which  the  Latin  Union  has  now  es- 
tablished— Germany  is  prohibited  from  sending  her  silver  to  France 
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and  the  United  States  boldly  adopts  the  relation  of  15  J  to  1 — I  ask, 
what  bana  could  coine  to  the  United  States  in  such  a  condition  of 
things? — A.  This  silver  which  would  come  from  Germany  here  should 
have  the  effect  of  driving  out  all  the  gold. 

Q.  47.  From  where  ? — A.  From  here. 

Q.  48.  How  is  it  that  we  have  now  two  currencies — greenbacks  and 
gold — and  yet  the  greenbacks  do  not  drive  out  all  the  gold? — A.  You 
are  not  entirely  a  paper-money  country.  Your  customs-duties  are  to  be 
paid  in  gold,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  all  your  gold  has  not  been 
exported.  But  if  you  adopt  bi-metallism,  you  are  under  the  necessity  of 
declaring  that  the  silver  dollar  is  a  valid  tender,  as  is  the  gold  dollar, 
for  nil  payments,  also  for  the  customs-duties,  and  then  all  your  gold 
will  be  exported  and  the  silver  thalers  will  be  sent  from  Germany  to 
your  mint  and  expel  all  your  gold  dollars. 

Q.  49.  But  here  are  three  hundred  and  odd  millions  of  paper  legal-ten- 
ders in  this  country,  legal-tenders  the  same  as  gold  is  a  legal  tender,  yet 
the  holders  of  that  legal-tender  cannot  deprive  us  of  our  gold  1 — A.  The 
holders  of  paper  legal-tender  cannot  deprive  .you  of  the  gold  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  payment  of  the  customs  duties.  Paper  legal  tender  can- 
iiot  be  imported  to  be  changed  for  gold.  But,  as  I  have  explained,  this 
exportation  of  gold  is  inevitable  if  you  establish  bi  metallism;  Europe 
remaining  gold-mono-metallic. 

Q.  50.  In  the  presence  of  the  great  demand  caused  by  the  wants  of  this 
country  for  the  purposes  of  resumption,  how  long  do  you  suppose  silver 
would  remain  at  a  discount,  as  compared  with  gold  ?— A.  The  silver  can 
remain  at  a  discount  forever.  But  this  is  not  the  worst;  the  worst  is  that 
no  fixity  would  ever  be  possible  between  the  value  of  gold  and  the  value 
of  silver.  If  you  are  bi-tnetallic  when  Europe  is  gold-mono-metallic,  you 
are  bi-.metallic  only  by  name:  verily,  you  would  be  a  silver-mono-me- 
tallic country,  such  as  India;  and  the  monetary  position  of  the  United 
States  against  Europe  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  is  the  present  posi- 
tion of  India  against  England — a  position  which  engenders  so  heavy 
losses  to  both  countries. 

Q.  51.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the  little  demand  that  we  made 
for  forty  or  fifty  millions  has  put  silver  up  from  fifty  or  fifty-two  to  fifty- 
eight  and  a  half  pence,  would  not  the  demand  for  silver  for  the  purposes 
of  resumption,  in  the  presence  of  any  supply  that  we  could  find  in  the 
western  w.orld,  be  likely  to  put  up  the  price  so  that  it  would  maintain  a 
parity  with  gold  at  15£  ? — A.  The  demand  can  only  be  made  in  offering 
gold,  or  bonds  payable  in  gold,  if  Europe  refuses  to  coin  silver.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  par  of  exchange  between  the  two 
metals.  I  speak  as  a  man  of  theory  and  a  man  of  practice,  and  I  am  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  United  States.  If  I  speak  unfavorably  of  the 
possibility  of  the  success  of  your  scheme,  it  is  not  with  the  desire  that  it 
may  be  unsuccessful.  But  in  conscience,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  at  this 
time,  that  in  this  country,  the  resumption  exclusively  in  gold  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  resumption  with  bi-metallism  is  extremely  dangerous 
if  Europe  continue  to  maintain  gold-mono-metallism. 

Q.  52.  Suppose  that  we  made  no  issue  of  bonds  whatever,  but  that  the 
Government  simply  retired  its  legal-tenders? — -A.  For  retiring  the 
greenbacks,  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  or  tax  the  people  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  a  debt,  without  interest,  of  $300,000,000.  You  cannot  pay  a 
debt  with  nothing.  For  retiring  the  greenbacks,  you  are  obliged  to 
spend  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  BOGY.  Of  something? 

The  WITNESS.  Of  something. 
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By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  53.  Considering,  then,  that  in  this  country  the  greenbacks  are 
within  five  or  six  per  cent,  as  valuable  as  gold,  how  much  contraction  do 
you  think  would  be  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  a  parity  with  gold  ? — 
A.  Do  you  speak  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  the  parity  between  gold 
and  greenbacks  I  That  may  arrive ;  I  cannot  say  at  what  moment.  It 
is  possible.  But  if  you  make  your  plan  of  resumption  on  this  basis  of 
the  par  between  gold  and  greenbacks,  your  basis  is  very  feeble  and  pre- 
carious. With  the  first  commercial  storm,  the  national  banks  would 
be  in  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  pay  in  metal  the  bank-notes  pre- 
sented for  reimbursement.  Then  a  "  run"  on  the  banks  and  their  failure. 

Q.  54.  Would  not  your  apprehensions  of  the  inability  of  this  country 
alone  to  adopt  the  bi-metallic  system,  leaving  the  Latin  Union  and 
France  to  occupy  the  position  which  they  now  occupy,  be  entirely 
modified,  if  not  dissipated,  in  the  presence  of  the  fact  that  but  a  small 
amount  of  silver  is  available  in  Europe  outside  of  the  Latin  Union,  for 
purposes  of  sale  to  this  country? — A.  Germany  has  the  only  stock. 
There  is  no  stock  of  silver  anywhere  in  the  European  market,  because 
the  silver  still  gees  to  India. 

Q.  55.  Then  if  there  is  such  a  small  supply  on  hand,  and  the  United 
States  needs  such  a  large  amount  of  money-metal,  would  not  silver  rise 
to  a  parity  with  gold  when  the  demand  for  it  was  made  by  the  United 
States  ? — A.  You  begin  by  issuing  in  Europe  bonds  to  be  paid  for  iu 
silver.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  declared  that  the}7  should  be  pay- 
able in  silver.  Nobody  in  Europe  will  buy  these  bonds  payable,  interest 
and  principal,  iu  a  metal  which  is  not  coined  in  Europe. 
.  Q.  56.  Suppose  we  should  issue  bonds  payable  in  gold,  and  buy  the 
silver  at  such  prices  as  we  could  get  it  for  when  it  is  low,  and  before  a 
great  demand  is  made  for  it  in  other  countries  ? — A.  But  if  you  issue 
bonds  payable  in  gold  dollars,  you  cannot  be  bi-metallic.  Whenever  you 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  you  make  a  distinction  between  gold  dollars 
and  silver  dollars.  If  you  contract  obligations  in  gold  dollars  you 
declare  that  the  gold  dollar  is  better  than  the  silver  dollar,  and  in  that 
case  silver  will  never  be  restored  to  the  same  rank  with  gold. 

Q.  57.  If  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  great  nations  like  Germany  and 
China,  who  do  not  have  the  double  standard,  and  when  we  see  another 
great  country  like  England,  whose  ancient  prejudices  or  reasons,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  will  not  allow  her  to  consent  in  our  time  or  in  the 
near  future  to  the  adoption  of  bi-metallism,  must  we  forego  the  advan- 
tages which  bi-metallism  offers  until  these  nations  can  grow  up  to  that 
position  in  which  they  can  adopt  it,  or  until  their  prejudices  can  be 
overcome  ? — A.  It  requires  great  audacity. 

Q.  58.  Then  I  ask  you  whether  it  requires  more  audacity  than  was  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  France  when,  singly  and  alone,  she  boldly  took 
the  step,  and,  without  a  union  with  any  other  country,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  variation  intact  and  to  her  own  great  advantage  for 
sixty-five  or  seventy  years ;  I  ask  whether  at  this  time,  when  we  have  the 
assistance  of  France,  when  we  have  the  Latin  Union  formed  and  have  a 
knowledge  concerning  money  much  in  advance  of  that  which  obtained 
when  France  formed  the  relation,  we  cannot  adopt  it  with  much  more 
assurance  of  success  than  had  France  at  the  time  of  her  adoption  of  it? 
— A.  But  France  was  not  then  in  the  presence  of  a  country  demonetiz- 
ing silver.  She  had  not  to  restore  silver  and  to  invent  the  bi-metallism. 
Silver  was  the  principal  money  in  Europe.  France  acted  with  her  forces, 
and  she  had  not  to  fight  against  the  forces  of  the  others. 
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By  Mr.  BOGY  : 

Q.  59.  I  understand  {hat  the  price  of  silver  bullion  in  London  is  now 
fifty-eight  and  a  fraction  ? — A.  It  is.  This  price  of  London  is  now  made 
by  the  price  paid  here  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  buying  sil- 
ver for  coining  fractional  currency.  I  admit  that  if  you  coin  a  great 
quantity  of  fractional  currency,  silver  will  obtain  a  good  price,  but  it 
will  be  at  your  expense.  When  the  coinage  of  your  fractional  currency 
will  be  completed,  the  silver  bullion  will  fall  to  what  it  was  before,  and 
you  will  see,  too  late,  that  to  buy  so  great  a.  quantity  of  silver  for  coin- 
ing tokens  is  a  bad  operation,  an  unjust  concession  made  to  the  silver- 
men — a  concession  made,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  deferring  indefinitely  by 
that  means  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  as  legal  tender  in  full.  lu 
every  case  what  we  want  is,  not  a  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  but  fixity. 
We  want  a  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  that  is  to  say,  a 
common  money  between  Europe,  America,  and  Asia.  This  par  of  ex- 
change is  impossible  without  the  intervention  of  the  legislators  in  estab- 
lishing in  the  principal  countries  the  same  legal  ratio  between  the  weight 
of  gold  coins  and  the  weight  of  silver  coins. 


TUESDAY,  February  6, 1877. 

Present,  Senators  Jones,  of  Nevada,  chairman,  and  Bogy,  and  Eep- 
resentatives  Willard,  Gibson,  and  Bland. 

HENRI  CERNUSCHI — resumed. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Question  60.  Permit  me  to  repeat  the  question  which  I  asked  you  yes- 
terday. To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  the  recent  changes 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver? — Answer.  I  attribute  the 
crisis  of  silver  to  one  and  a  single  cause — the  German  law  of  1871.  I 
know  that  other  causes  have  been  adduced  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  discov- 
ery of  new  silver-mines  of  great  richness  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  the 
decreased  demand  for  silver  for  export  to  India,  and  the  legal  limitation 
of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union.  Certainly,  these  events  have 
aggravated  the  situation  of  silver.  But  if  the  German  law  had  not 
appeared,  the  Latin  Union  would  not  have  limited  the  coinage  of  silver, 
the  new  silver  of  Nevada  would  not  have  reduced  the  value  of  silver, 
just  as  the  more  extraordinary  production  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia  some  twenty-five  years  ago  did  not  reduce  the  value  of  gold. 
The  par  of  exchange  between  silver  rupees  and  gold  sovereigns  being 
guaranteed  by  the  permanent  action  of  the  French  bi-metallic  law,  the 
decreased  exportation  of  silver  to  India  would  have  been  without  effect 
on  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  to  the  value  of  gold. 

Q.  61.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  low  price  per  ounce  in  gold  which  silver 
reached  in  1876  was  attributable  to  the  panic  occasioned  by  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  productiveness  of  the  American  mines,  and  exaggerated 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  silver  which  Germany  had  to  dispose  of1?-— 
A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  as  to  how  much  the  panic  has  had  an 
influence  on  the  price  of  silver  in  London.  For  my  part,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  the  depreciation  was  simply  the  result  of  the  natural  prices  stipu- 
lated in  the  public  market ;  and  I  believe  that  if  subsequent  circumstances 
had  not  determined  a  rise,  the  price  of  silver  would  have  remained  at 
the  level  which  has  been  called  "  the  panic  level."  There  is  one  fact  or 
two  which  I  would  here  mention :  First,  the  influence  of  the  Chinese 
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law,  which  makes  silver  the  sole  legal  tender.  Europe,  having  bought 
this  year  a  great  quantity  of  silk  in  China,  (our*  crop  having  failed,)  has 
been  obliged  to  send  to  China  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  than  is  usu- 
ally sent.  Secondly,  the  American  legislature,  which  has  decreed  the 
purchase  of  silver  for  the  coinage  of  $50,000,000  fractional  currency,  has 
forced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  When  this  $50,000,000  shall 
have  been  coined,  and  if  next  year  the  crop  of  silk  is  abundant  in 
Europe,  the  price  of  silver  in  London  will  very  probably  fall;  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  panic. 

Q.  02.  I  believe  that  you  stated  yesterday,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  the  prices  in  a  country  depended  upon  the  volume  of  money 
in  such  country.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  these  facts,  that  all 
the  mints  in  Europe  are  closed  to  silver,  but  that  there  are  countries 
in  which  it  can  find  a  market,  (viz,  in  South  America  and  Asia,) 
would  there  not  be,  even  without  exceptional  conditions,  such  as  a  fail- 
ure of  crops,  a  tendency  to  a  steady  rise  in  prices  in  such  countries  ? 
Moreover,  does  not  the  cheapening  of  the  money  metal  of  any  country 
tend  largely  to  the  encouragement  of  exports  from  such  country  and  the 
discouragement  of  imports  into  such  country,  and  thus  automatically 
bring  about  that  rise  in  the  value  of  the  money  metal  to  which  you  refer 
as  being  occasioned  by  the  increased  commerce  with  China  and  the  In- 
dies and  the  coining  of  subsidiary  coins  by  the  United  States? — 
A.  Supposing  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe  be  com- 
plete, and  that  the  old  coins  of  Europe,  except  the  limited  fractional 
currency,  would  be  sent  to  Asia ;  supposing  also  that  all  the  new  silver 
produced  annually  would  be  sent  to  Asia,  (which  suppositions  would  be 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  practice  of  gold  mono-metallism  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,)  certainly  the  value  of  silver  would  decrease 
in  Asia,  and  consequently  the  Asiatic  prices  stipulated  in  silver  would 
increase.  I  do  not  see  how  this  change  in  the  Asiatic  prices  stipulated 
in  silver  could  augment  the  exportation  of  the  Asiatic  articles  and  their 
consumption  in  Europe.  But  that  which  is  sure  is  this,  that  Europe 
will  no  more  have  silver  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it  to  Asia,  and  that 
the  monetary  relations  between  the  two  halves  of  mankind  would  be 
impossible.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  advocate  with  so  great  persist- 
ence universal  bi-metallism. 

Q.  63,  Under  the  circumstances  which  you  describe,  would  not  the 
silver  product  of  the  mines  of  the  Western  World  furnish  the  Western 
World  in  the  future,  as  it  has  always  in  the  past,  with  the  money  metal 
with  which  to  transact  its  exchanges  with  the  East  ? — A.  The  new  silver 
of  the  western  country  will  necessarily  go  to  Asia,  the  only  country  where 
it  would  be  money;  but  when  Asia  will  have  something  to  pay  in  Europe 
it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  send  her  silver,  this  metal  being  no  more, 
upon  our  hypothesis,  money  in  Europe.  An  example  of  this  we  have 
seen  in  1876  between  India  and  England ;  India  having  to  pay  fifteen 
millions  of  sterling  gold  per  year  to  England,  she  had  not,  as  before, 
the  possibility  of  sending  silver  to  France,  where  this  metal  was  form- 
erly coined ;  and  the  government  of  India  was  losing  -0  per  cent,  on 
banking  exchange  between  India  and  London.  So  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  declared  that  famine,  war,  and  drought  are  for  India 
lesser  evils  than  is  the  depression  of  silver  in  London  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  gold  in  India. 

Q.  64.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  nation,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  can 
buy  more  than  it  sells,  and  that,  except  for  the  immediate  settlement  of 
temporary  balances,  the  great  bulk  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
must  be  by  barter  of  commodities,  the  price  being  regulated  by  money  ? 
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— A.  Barter  as  between  individuals  was  abolished  between  the  nations 
many  thousand  years  ago.  The  invention  of  money  has  had  the  efl'ect 
of  facilitating-  the  exchanges  of  all  the  commodities,  and  certainly 
money  is  not  consumed.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  we  call  barter  the 
exchange  of  commodities  between  nations,  since  all  these  exchanges 
are  regulated  in  money.  We  do  not  exchange  silk  for  cotton,  but  we 
sell  or  buy  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  by  the  medium  of  money. 

Q.  G5.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  the  operation  of  buying  and  selling  between 
nations  by  means  of  money,  money  is  not  used  as  an  instrument  of  val- 
uation rather  than  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ? — A.  Please  read  the  defini- 
tion of  money  which  I  gave  yesterday,  "Money  is  at  the  same  time  a 
scale  of  valuation  and  a  valid  tender  for  payments."  Without  money 
there  can  be  no  sales,  no  purchases,  no  prices,  no  payments,  but  only 
tedious  and  expensive  barters. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD: 

Q.  66.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  question 
put  by  the  chairman  had  reference  to  the  more  immediate  function  of 
money. — A.  The  one  function  without  the  other  is  nothing  ;  they  are 
inseparable. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  67.  How  much  silver,  in  your  estimation,  will  Europe  require  for 
subsidiary  coinage  ? — A.  Scarcely  anything.  England  has  her  fractional 
currency  in  full,  so  has  the  Latin  Union,  and  the  same  is  the  case  on 
all  the  continent.  There  remains  still  some  fractional  currency  to  be 
coined  in  Germany.  But  Germany  employs  for  this  purpose  a  portion 
of  the  old  fractional  silver  currency,  which  she  has  demonetized.  With 
regard  to  the  quantity  necessary  for  small  change,  the  Latin  Union  has 
fixed  and  coined  six  francs  per  capita,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  1865. 
Germany  has  enacted  that  she  will  coin  ten  marks  (about  $2)  per  head 
of  population. 

Q;  68.  What  amount  of  silver  do  you  estimate  to  be  necessary  for  the 
use  of  Europe  for  subsidiary  coinage,  and  to  maintain  that  coinage  intact1? 
— A.  The  maximum  cannot  exceed  the  ratio  of  France  and  Germany; 
that  is  to  say,  between  twenty-five  and  forty  grams  of  pure  silver  per 
head  of  population.  I  say  "grammes,"  because  if  silver  is  everywhere 
demonetized  it  is  fictitious  to  express  its  value  rather  than  its  weight. 

Q.  69.  State  more  definitely  the  amount  expressed  by  twenty-five 
grammes  of  pure  silver. — A.  It  is  near  six  francs;  something  more  than 
the  silver  contained  in  your  trade-dollar. 

Q.  70.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has,  and 
keeps  for  the  purposes  of  subsidiary  coinage,  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  is  able  to  maintain  it  at  par  with  gold,  although  the 
coins  are  very  much  underweighted? — A.  In  England,  the  quantity  of 
fractional  currency  is  something  greater  than  it  is  on  the  continent, 
because  in  England  there  are  no  small  bank-notes  in  circulation.  The 
maintenance  of  the  par  is  simply  due  to  that  circumstance — that  silver 
is  no  legal  tender  except  for  payments  of  forty  shillings.  The  pennies 
(which  are  in  bronze)  have  the  same  situation.  They  circulate  for  a 
value  greater  than  the  value  of  the  metal.  But  all  which  concerns  frac- 
tional currency  is  without  importance  upon  the  great  question  of  money; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  legal  tender  in  full,  with  unrestricted  coinage,  and 
without  monopoly  of  issue  for  the  government. 

Q.  71.  I  will  say  here  that  I  only  referred  to  the  use  which  would  prob- 
ably be  made  of  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  subsid- 
iary coin  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  even  if  Europe 
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demonetized  silver,  there  would  still  remain  a  very  considerable  demand, 
in  Europe  for  that  metal. — A.  It  is  a  mistake.  When  the  mint  is 
closed,  as  it  is  closed  after  all  the  fractional  currency  is'coined,  and  it 
is  actually  coined,  the  miners  cannot  have  the  hope  of  selling  parcels  of 
silver  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  coined  into  fractional  cur- 
rency. 

Q.  72.  Have  you  made  any  careful  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  silver 
used  annually  in  the  arts  ?  and,  if  so,  be  good  enough  to  state  your  esti- 
mates, and  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  made. — A.  I  have  never 
made  the  calculation.  I  consider  the  employment  of  silver  in  ornaments 
as  insufficient  to  keep  open  a  single  mine  of  silver,  if  silver  is  not  legal 
tender.  The  exploration  of  the  mines  would  be  a  miserable  business,  and 
the  people  who  at  present  like  to  have  ornaments  in  silver  because  silver 
is  money,  will  cease  to  employ  silver  as  an  ornament.  Before  1871  peo- 
ple possessing  silver  plate,  for  instance,  would  lose  the  interest  on  the 
capital  they  had  spent,  but  they  knew  there  was  nothing  to  lose  on  the 
capital  itself,  because  without  selling  the  silver  plate  it  was  possible  to  go 
to  the  mint.  That  was  the  case  also  with  the  American  silver  plate 
while  France  coined  without  restriction  gold  and  silver.  Silver  was  not 
accepted  at  the  mint  in  America,  but  the  value  of  silver  was  guaranteed 
by  the  French  law. 

Q.  73.  State  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  products 
manufactured  of  silver  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  such  as  watch- 
cases,  are  worth  more  than  double  the  value  of  silver  contained  in 
them ;  and  if,  therefore,  at  all  times,  any  manufacturer  or  owner  of  such 
articles  would  not  have  to  suffer  a  loss  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  turning 
them  into  money. — A.  I  possess  myself  a  certain  quantity  of  silver 
plate,  and  I  believe  that  I  would  have  lost  only  10  per  cent.,  or  there- 
abouts, if,  before  war  was  declared  by  the  mono-inetallists  against  silver, 
I  had  brought  it  to  the  French  mint.  With  15£  ounces  of  silver  plate 
one  was  always  sure  to  obtain  one  ounce  of  gold,  as  well  in  London  and 
in  Paris  as  in  Chili  and  in  Belgium.  The  silver  plate  before  1871  had 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  an  invariable  intrinsic  value — that 
is  to  say,  a  legal  monetary  value  in  francs  ;  and  these  francs  were  ever 
and  always,  without  loss,  convertible  into  sterling  pounds  and  gold  dol- 
lars. Now  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  plate  can  only  be  expressed  in 
Indian  rupees  or  Mexican  piasters,  and  nobody  can  say  what  may  be 
in  Europe,  from  day  to  day,  the  value  in  European  or  United  States 
money  of  rupees  and  piasters. 

Q.  74.  Would  your  answer  apply  to  the  greater  quantity  of  the  silver 
manufactured  into  plate,  or  does  it  only  apply  to  very  heavy  plate,  such 
as  is  not  ordinarily  in  use  ? — A.  I  speak  especially  of  forks,  spoons,  and 
ordinary  table- service. 

Q.  75.  Is  not  the  use  to  which  silver  is  applied  in  the  arts  much  more 
extensive  than  that  to  which  it  is  applied  for  purposes  of  ornamena- 
tion  ?  Among  other  uses,  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  the  manufacture 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  in  looking-glass  manufacture,  and  its  increased 
used  for  photographic  purposes,  where  silver  seems  to  be  the  best  ma- 
terial that  is  available  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  required. — A.  It  is 
possible  that  such  is  the  case.  But  the  value  of  a  monetary  metal  does 
not  depend  upon  its  employment  and  consumption  in  the  arts.  On  the 
contrary,' it  depends  only  upon  its  legal  use  as  money.  The  monetary 
stock  permanently  circulating  has  a  purchasing-power  proportionate  to 
its  volume.  The  metal  employed  in  the  arts  and  industries  diminishes 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  stock,  and  consequently  increases  the  pur- 
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chasing-power  of  every  coin.  But  if  the  metal  was  not  declared  money 
by  law;  if  silver  was  everywhere  demonetized,  except  for  the  irrelevant 
limited  quantity  employed  as  fractional  currency,  its  value  would  be 
almost  entirely  lost.  A  subsequent  possible  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
as  merchandise  would  be  without  importance.  The  miners  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  amount  of  metal  absorbed  in  the  arts  and  industries ;  they 
produce  legal  tender.  Jewelers  and  silversmiths  take  a  certain  portion 
of  this  legal  tender  out  of  circulation ;  that  is  all.  The  producers  of 
silver  would  be  ruined  if  they  had  for  customers  only  jewelers,  silver- 
smiths, looking-glass  manufacturers,  and  photographers.  Mines  are  only 
opened  when  mints  are  open. 

Q.  70.  State,  if  you  remember  it,  what  was  the  relative  production  of 
silver  and  gold  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  time  of  the 
adoption  in  France  of  the  relation  of  15£  between  the  two  metals'? — A. 
I  suppose  that  the  production  of  silver  was,  in  weight,  about  50  to  1, 
of  gold.  That  is  to  say,  the  production  was  about  three  to  one  in  the 
value  of  the  two  metals,  at  the  then  valuation  of  15J. 

Q.  77.  State,  if  you  remember  it,  what  was  the  relative  value  of  the  pro- 
duction at  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  say  in  1849  or  1850  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  the  production  was,  at  that  period,  about  equal  in  value. 

Q.  78.  State,  if  you  remember  it,  what  was  the  relative  production  from 
1852  to  1865  ? — A.  As  three  or  four  to  one  in  the  value  of  gold,  as  com- 
pared with  silver. 

Q.  79.  Up  to  that  time,  1865,  how  many  countries  were  transacting 
business  under  the  single  gold  standard? — A.  There  were  three — Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey.  Holland,  in  1847,  had  adopted  the  single 
silver  standard.  In  1834  the  United  States  having  adopted  a  ratio 
more  favorable  to  gold  than  the  old  ratio  of  1792,  the  United  States 
had  became,  in  fact,  a  gold-paying  country  5  but  in  1862  this  country 
adopted  paper  money. 

Q.  80.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  average  annual  yield  of  gold 
from  1852  to  1865  f— A.  About  130  millions  dollars. 

Q.  81.  What  nations  in  Europe,  between  the  years  1852  and  1865,  were 
operating  under  the  bi-metallic  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  at  a  fixed 
relation,  established  by  law,  between  the  two  metals  ? — A.  I  have  hero 
a  table  in  which  I  give  the  present  mint  regulations  of  several  states. 
It  can  answer. 

METAL-PAYING  COUNTRIES. 

( France,          ~) 

1  to  15i      J  Switzerland,  lThe  coinaSe  of  si}vfe.r  stopped, but  the  old  silver  coins  still 
jo-  circulating  as  legal-tender  in  full. 

L  Germany.       J 
1  to  15.604    Holland. 
0.  England  and  Portugal — silver  onlv  used  for  tokens. 

\ 

PAPER  PAYING  COUNTRIES. 
1  to  15.50      Italy,       ) 

1  to  15. 45      Austria,  >Eatio  if  specie  payments  were  resumed. 
1  to  15.30      Russia.    ) 
0.  Turkey,  gold-mono-metallic,  if  specie  payments  were  resumed. 

Until  last  year  the  ratio  in  Spain  was  something  less  than  1  to  15£. 
This  ratio  has  been  enacted  only  recently.  Holland  was  silver-mono- 
metallic between  1847  and  1872.  At  present  she  coins  gold  gulden  at  a 
ratio  with  silver  gulden,  which  differs  very  little,  as  you  observe,  from 
the  general  ratio,  15J. 

You  see  that  if  the  countries  where  bi-metallic  money  is  now  in  cir- 
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dilation  would  agree  to  re-open  their  mints  for  tbe  unrestricted  coinage 
of  silver  at  their  ratio  15£,  and  if  you  adopt  the  same  ratio,  bi-metallism 
at  15£  vrould  become  general  \vithout  melting  down  either  the  silver 
or  the  gold  coins  now  in  circulation. 

By  Mr.  GIBSON  : 

Q.  82.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  terms  "  single  standard"  and  "  double 
standard?'' — A.  "Standard"  is  the  metal  selected  by  law  to  be  legal- 
tender  in  full,  with  unlimited  mintage.  The  "  standard"  is  bi-metallic 
when  by  law  gold  and  silver  are  legal-tenders  in  full  at  a  fixed  ratio,  and 
both  coined  to  all  comers  without  limitation. 

Q.  83.  You  include  free  importation  of  the  metals'? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  84.  Then  I  understand  that  in  stating,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  chairman,  that  the  bi-metallic  standard  prevails  in  the  countries  you 
have  designated,  you  meant  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  in  those 
countries  there  was  no  limitation  upon  the  coinage,  no  tax  upon  the 
importation  of  the  metal  ? — A.  Exactly  that. 

Q.  85.  There  is  no  distinction  made  in  favor  of  the  one  metal  as  against 
the  other? — A.  No.  But  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  in  the  bi-metallic 
countries  gold  was  treated  with  some  preference  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  the  coining ;  this  cost  was  taken  in  consideration  of  the  weight,  and 
as  a  sum  in  gold  is  lighter  than  the  same  sum  in  silver  it  costs  some- 
thing less  to  obtain  from  the  mint  gold  coins  than  silver  coins.  In 
other  words,  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  a  half,  which  was  the  ratio  in 
France  between  gold  coin  and  silver  coin,  was  not  exactly  the  ratio 
between  gold  bullion  and  silver  bullion.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  to 
the  mint  not  only  fifteen  and  a  half  of  silver  but  fifteen  and  fifty-eight 
hundredths  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  money  which  was 
obtained  in  bringing  there  one  of  gold.  If  the  nations  will  come  to  an 
agreement  for  adopting  a  uniform  legal  bi-metallism,  I  would  suggest 
the  fixing  the  cost  of  mintage  on  the  legal  value  and  not  on  tbe  legal 
weight  of  the  two  metals. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  86.  Between  the  years  1852  and  18G5  was  the  legal  relation  in 
Europe  uniform  in  all  tbe  countries  operating  under  the  double  stand- 
ard ? — A.  We  can  consider  it  as  uniform,  because  in  Austria  and  in 
Kussia,  where  there  was  some  difference,  the  paying  money  was  in 
paper  just  as  at  present. 

Q.  87.  What  countries  in  Europe,  from  1852  to  1865,  operating  under 
the  bi-metallic  system,  were  in  active  use  of  such  money  ? — A.  The  Latin 
Union  and  especially  France,  which  was  the  great  center  of  the  bi-metallic 
action. 

Q.  88.  Did  those  bi-metallic  countries  during  that  period  keep  their 
mints  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals? — A.  Entirely  open. 

Q.  89.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  relative  production  of  gold  and 
silver  between  the  years  1852  and  1865  ? — A.  About  three  of  gold  to  two 
of  silver. 

Q.  90.  Was  any  substantial  variance  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals,  such  a  variance  as  would  cause  inconvenience  in  business, 
observable  during  the  whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  the 
century  to  the  year  1872? — A.  There  was  some  slight  inconvenience  for 
the  mono-metallic  countries,  which  were  obliged  to  pay  some  small  pre- 
mium to  bi-metallic  France  when  they  wanted  the  one  or  the  other 
metal.  Thus  England,  when  she  constructed  the  railways  in  India, 
(which  is  a  silver-paying  country,)  was  obliged  to  go  into  France  with 
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her  gold  in  order  to  obtain  five-franc  pieces,  and  French  people  made  a 
profit  in  the  operation.  It1  India  and  England  had  been  bi-metallic,  as 
was  France,,  the  incident  and  the  profit  would  not  have  occurred. 

Q.  90.  We  are  now  led  to  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  the  production  of  silver  was  as  3  to  1 
of  gold;  that  the  relative  production  decreased  until  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  it  was  about  equal  in  value  with  that  of  gold,  and  still 
further  decreased  between  the  years  1852  and  1865,  so  that  not  more 
than  one-fourth  in  value  of  silver  was  produced  in  the  world  as  compared 
with  gold,  and  then  increased  until  about  the  year  1870,  and  between 
that  and  1876,  (when  the  yield  of  silver  was  as  2  to  3  in  gold;) 
and  that  France,  principally  by  reason  of  free  coinage  of  both  metals, 
was  enabled  to  stop  a  great  rise  in  gold  and  to  keep  the  two  metals 
practically  at  a  parity  at  the  relation  of  15.J.  Does  it  not,  therefore, 
follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  if  France  and  the  .Latin  Union  should 
now  open  their  mints  to  free  coinage  in  the  presence  of  a  much  smaller 
yield  of  silver,  and  if  the  United  States  came  in  as  an  auxiliary  with 
free  coinage  at  the  same  relation  between  the  metals  which  obtains 
in  France,  it  would  insure  absolute  parity  between  the  metals  at  the 
relation  of  15J? — A.  Undoubtedly.  But  before  obtaining  this  desir- 
able effect  two  conditions  are  necessary:  First,  that  the  monetary 
transformation  of  Germany  should  be  at  an  end,  in  order  that  France 
should  not  be  alone  in  absorbing  all  the  silver  thalers  of  neighboring 
Germany ;  secondly,  that  the  United  States  shall  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, because  as  long  as  they  pay  in  paper  they  cannot  be  a  very  effect- 
ive ally  for  France. 

Q.  91.  When  I  refer  to  the  United  States  as  being  an  ally  of  France  in 
this  bi-metallic  system,  I  mean  to  be  understood  as  assuming  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  would  be  concurrent  with  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  The  statistics  show  that  in  seven  or  eight  years  France 
with  free  coinage  was  enabled  without  inconvenience,  in  fact  greatly  to 
her  interest,  to  coin  a  large  amount  of  gold  subsequent  to  the  year  1852, 
amounting  to  about  $600,000,000.  Now  I  ask  could  not  France  herself, 
assisted  by  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  take  the  silver  which  Germany 
has  to  offer  as  well  as  any  surplus  from  the  mines  over  and  above  the 
demands  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  thus  maintain  the  parity  between 
silver  and  gold,  as  she  did  formerly,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  supply  of 
gold  ?— A.  The  position  of  France  is  not  at  present  what  it  was  before 
1871.  Then,  France  had  on  the  one  side  England,  (mono-metallic  gold,) 
on  the  other  side  Germany,  (mono-metallic  silver.)  Being  bi-metallic 
herself,  it  was  easy  and  usual  for  her  to  be  changing  the  coinage  of  the 
two  metals.  To-day  all  is  different.  If  France  coins  silver,  all  the  silver 
of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  German  silver,  would  flow  into  France. 
France  is  not  prepared  now,  I  suppose,  to  pay  to  Germany  1  of  gold  for 
obtaining  in  exchange  15|  of  silver. 

In  1874, 1  published  many  letters  with  a  view  of  inducing  France  to 
maintain  the  unlimited  mintage  of  silver.  A  different  policy  has  pre- 
vailed, that  of  the  limitation  of  coinage — the  worst  of  all  possible  meas- 
ures, because  this  limitation  has  necessarily  the  effect  of  giving  to  the 
coined  metal  a  privilege  over  the  uncoined,  and  therefore  a  greater  value. 
The  metal  coined  under  these  conditions  is  deprived  of  international 
paying  power;  it  is  to  be  considered  more  as  token  than  as  true  money. 
To-day  the  limitation  has  been  abandoned ;  the  French  mints  refuse  now 
all  silver;  they  receive  only  gold.  If  that  system  had  been  adopted  in 
1871,  when  the  German  law  was  promulgated,  the  fall  of  silver  in  Lon- 
don would  have  been  so  great  that  Germany,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
32  p  s — VOL  II 
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obliged  to  adopt  immediately  the  bi-metallic  system.  Either  the  imme- 
diate stoppage  in  the  coining  of  silver  or  the  continuance  of  the  unre- 
stricted coinage — both  these  two  policies  had  their  advantages;  the  limit- 
ation had  none.  But  to-day  it  is  too  late  for  choosiug.  At  the  present 
moment,  France  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  If  she  recommends  any- 
thing to  the  other  nations,  she  is  suspected  of  pretending  to  dictate  to 
the  others  the  regulation  of  their  mints.  Moreover,  in  the  present  mone- 
tary crisis,  which  the  mono-metallic  action  has  created,  France  is  the 
country  which  suffers  the  least. 

Q.  92.  How  much  silver  do  you  estimate  Germany  has  for  sale  f — A.  In 
comparing  all  that  has  been  published,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  re- 
mains to  be  sold  a  quantity  of  silver  which  would  be  sufficient  to  coin 
about  seventy  millions  of  trade-dollars. 

Q.  93.  If  the  United  States  should  now  take  measures  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  paymepts,  and  should  establish  the  legal  relation  between 
gold  and  silver  at  lo£  to  1,  with  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  metals,  and 
France  and  the  Latin  Union  should  permit  unrestricted  coinage,  would 
that  $70.000,000,  added  to  the  current  surplus  supply  from  the  mines  of 
the  world,  (provided  it  was  all  thrown  out  at  any  one  time,)  produce  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  value  of  silver,  or  would  not  the  great  de- 
mands of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  resumption  (which  would 
be  made  in  silver  unless  silver  was  of  more  value  than  gold  at  that 
relation)  speedily  raise  the  value  of  silver,  until  there  should  be  parity 
between  it  and  gold  at  15£  to  1  f — A.  When  the  United  States  will  really 
resume  and  coin  silver  at  the  same  ratio  relatively  to  gold  at  which  it 
is  coined  by  France,  and  declare  that  every  silver  dollar  has  for  every 
purpose  the  same  legal  value  as  the  gold  dollar,  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  will  instantly  be  and  remain  forever  at  15£,  notwithstanding  the 
German  and  the  Nevada  silver. 


WEDNESDAY,  February  7, 1877. 

Present,  Senators  Jones,  of  Nevada,  chairman,  and  Boutwell  j  and 
Representatives  Willard  and  Bland. 

By  the  CHAIEMAN  : 

Question  94.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  financial  situation  of 
the  United  States,  especially  with  reference  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  together  with  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  our  great  silver-prod- 
ucts as  a  means  to  that  end  I — Answer.  1  have. 

Q.  95.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  your  conclusions  in  that  regard. — A. 
During  my  stay  in  Washington  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  silver  question. 
They  were  so  anxious  to  restore  the  silver  dollar  that  they  considered 
as  a  dilatory  motion  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  for  an  inter- 
national monetary  convention.  There  prevails  also,  so  to  say,  a  national 
pride,  which  suggests  the  adoption  of  bi-metallic  money  before  entering 
into  any  agreement  with  foreign  nations.  Taking  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  I  framed  last  evening  a  proposition  which  I  now  beg 
to  submit  to  the  commission.  If  adopted,  general  bi-metallisui  would 
be  established  without  recourse  to  conferences  and  treaties. 
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MR.   CERNUSCHl'S    PLAN    FOU    THE    RESUMPTION    OP    SPECIE    PAYMENTS  IN  GOLD    AND 

SILVER  ON  JANUARY,  1878. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  authorized  and  required,  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable, to  open  for  three  days  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  a  public  subscription 
to  a  loan  of  £85,000,000  sterling,  (nominal,)  to  be  called  United  States  sterling  con- 
sols, with  perpetual  interest  at  tlae  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly, 
in  London,  in  pounds  sterling. 

The  coupon  iirst  due  shall  be  paid  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1877. 

The  price  of  issue  shall  be  under  par,  at  such  rate  as  in  the  judgment  of  the-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  insure  the  success  of  the  operation. 

The  installments  on  the  loan  shall  be  payable  monthly,  and  shall  extend  over  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  months,  with  option  of  payment  in  advance,  under  discount,  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Should  the  amount  applied  for  be  in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  stock,  the 
subscriptions  will  be  reduced  pro  rata. 

The  expenses  of  the  issue  will  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  produced  by  the  loan.  * 

The  United  States  sterling  consols  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or 
duties  of  the  United  States. 

The  specie  payments  resumption  will  take  place  in  January,  1878,  and  the  greenbacks 
will  continue  to  circulate,  but  as  certificates  of  deposit  re-imbursable  in  coin,  at  call,  in 
New  York. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  the  mints  of  the  United  States  will  be  open 
for  the  coinage  of  the  old  silver  dollar,  weighing  412$  grains, -^Q- fine ;  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  will  be  immediately  raised  to  26.61 
grains,  i90-  fine,  and  the  gold  pieces  will  be  coined  accordingly. 

The  mint-charge  for  converting  gold  and  silver  standard  bullion  into  coin  shall  be 
equal  for  the  two  metals,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  dollar  coined. 

Until  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  the  gold  coins  now  current  may  be  exchanged  for  new 
gold  coins,  dollar  for  dollar,  at  the  office  of  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  which  time  they  will  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  all  existing  debts  stipulated  in  dollars,  of 
whatever  denomination,  shall,  without  exceptiou,  be  payable  in  the  new  bi-metallic  cur- 
rency ;  and  gold  and  silver  dollars  shall  be  equally  legal-tender  in  full  for  all  payments. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE. — To  resume  specie  payments,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  not  only  retire  $300,000,000  of  greenbacks,  but  also  supply  their  place  by 
putting  into  circulation  $300,000,000  of  metal.  Should  the  greenbacks  be  converted 
directly  into  iuterest-bearing  bonds,  the  country,  being  deprived  of  currency,  would 
be  exposed  to  a  monetary  crisis,  and  the  Government,  after  having  issued  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  in  exchange  for  greenbacks,  would  possibly  be  under  the  necessity  of  issuing 
new  greenbacks. 

Admitting  that  the  excess  of  exported  over  imported  merchandise  shall  result  in  an 
importation  of  gold,  and  admitting  that  the  Nevada  mines  shall  be  very  productive, 
the  metal  so  imported  or  extracted  is  not  the  property  of  the  Government,  but  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  fact  still  remains  that  if  the  Government  shall  retire  greenbacks,  it 
will  have  to  procure  a  metallic  sum  of  $300,000,000-. 

For  that  purpose,  bonds  must  be  issued,  but  what  bonds  ?  If  the  Government  issues 
bonds  with  principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold  and  silver  at  its  pleasure,  (as  are  all 
the  United  States  bonds  issued  in  Europe  up  to  the  present,)  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  law  of  1873  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  silver  is  abrogated,  these  bonds  will  undoubt- 
edly be  refused  in  Europe.  Europe  has  taken  them  until  now  because,  although  stipu- 
lated payable  in  gold  or  silver  dollars,  there  were  no  silver  dollars  existing,  and  no  sil- 
ver dollars  could  be  coined.  But  if  you  begin  to  recoin  silver  dollars,  all  is  changed ; 
silver  dollars  are  then  at  your  disposal,  and  as  the  coinage  of  silver  is  now  prohibited 
throughout  Europe,  and  silver  is  there  no  more  than  a  merchandise  without  monetary 
po>ver,  your  bonds  would  be  unsalable.  Austria,  which  has  always  issued  silver  bonds, 
was  recently  obliged  to  issue  gold  bonds. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  beginning  to  recoin  silver  dollars,  you  should  issue  bonds 
with  principal  and  interest  payable  exclusively  in  gold  dollars,  you  would  recognize 
the  gold  dollar  as  having  a  superiority  over  the  silver  dollar.  In  place  of  the  bi-metallio 
standard  you  would  then  have  two  conflicting  standards,  gold  as  international  money, 
and  silver  as  merely  national  money ;  all  your  gold  would  be  rapidly  exported,  and  yon 
would  remain  with  only  silver.  As  compared  with  such  a  result,  it  would  be  better  to 
maintain  the  present  national  currency,  the  greenbacks,  and  thereby  save  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  burden  of  issuing  new  bonds. 

The  only  safe  means  to  overcome  all  difficulties  is  to  issue  an  external  loan  in  sterling. 
By  this  yon  not  only  avoid  making  a  distinction  between  the  gold  dollar  and  the  silver 
dollar,  but  you  do  not  engage  to  pay  the  coupons  expressly  in  gold.  You  will  pay  in 
pounds  sterling. 

The  pound  sterling  was  for  a  long  time  of  gold  and  silver,  then  of  paper.    It  is  of 
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gold  to-day,  but  before  long  may  be  again  of  gold  and  silver.  Therefore  it  is  evident 
that  for  the  American  people  a  debt  in  sterling  is  less  stringent  than  a  debt  in  gold 
dollars. 

Onco  in  possession  of  $300,000,000  of  gold  prodnced  by  the  sterling  loan,  the  United 
States  will  bo  strong  enough  to  establish  bi-nietallism.  Then  France  recoins  silver  will- 
ingly, and  the  general  rehabilitation  of  this  metal  follows  as  a  natural  consequence. 
Silver  being  rehabilitated  in  America  and  in  Europe,  the  silver  dollar  having  the  same 
paying  power  as  the  gold  dollar,  you  injure  nobody  in  declaring  that  all  debts  stipu- 
lated in  dollars  of  every  denomination  will  be  paid  in  the  new  bi-metallic  money,  dollar 
for  dollar. 

All  this  is  possible  with  a  loan  in  sterling.  All  this  is  impossible  witli  a  loan  in  coin 
dollars. 

Being  drained  of  a  considerable  sum  of  gold,  England  cannot  fail  to  see  to  what  dan- 
gers she  is  exposed  by  her  gold  mono-metallism,  and  perhaps  she  will  consent  to  confer 
with  the  powers  for  assuring  by  international  law  a  perpetual  peace  between  gold  and 
silver. 

Tile  subscriber  will  have  to  deposit  only  the  small  sum  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  all  the  installments. 

Issued  under  par,  the  United  States  sterling  consols  will  easily  command  a  premium 
on  the  market  so  soon  as  the  subscription,  is  announced,  and  the  whole  stock  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  as  well  for  permanent  investment  as  for  speculation. 

All  loans  issued  in  France  within  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  issued  by  public  sub- 
scription and  under  par.  Through  this  method  France  obtained  the  money  required 
for  the  wars  in  the  Crimea  and  Italy.  Through  this  method  France  was  empowered  to 
pay  so  rapidly  the  German  indemnity. 

Once  the  subscription  covered,  (and  it  can  be  covered  within  twenty-four  hours,) 
more  than  $300,000,000  gold  are  assured  to  the  United  States  and  the  era  of  paper 
money  is  closed. 

The  reason  why  the  issue  of  a  perpetual  debt  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  debt  re-im- 
bursable  at  a  fixed  date  is,  that  when  the  amount  is  very  large,  the  engagement  to  re- 
imburse at  a  fixed  day  is  too  onerous. 

And  it  is  for  this  main  reason  that  the  English  consols  and  French  rentes  are  consti- 
tuted as  perpetual  funds. 

Let  the  United  States  finances  be  prosperous.  The  excess  of  the  revenue  will  then 
be  first  employed  to  extinguish  the  dollar  bonds ;  and  when  the  perpetual  debt  shall 
be  the  only  debt  in  existence,  it  will  be  easy  to  reduce  it,  in  buying  bonds  on  the  mar- 
ket or  by  re-imbursing  them  in  series. 

Eaise  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  to  26.61  grains,  in  order  to  establish  between  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  the  ratio  15i — a  ratio 
without  which  bi-metallism  cannot  be  realized.  If  you  revive  the  ratio  16,  France  can- 
not recommence  to  coin  the  five- franc  piece,  which  weighs  15-J  times  the  five-franc  gold 
piece. 

In  1834  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  was  reduced  6  per  cent.  In  now  bringing  it  to 
26.61  grains  its  weight  is  augmented  3  per  cent.,  and  the  error  committed  in  1834  is 
duly  repaired. 

The  loan,  the  resumption,  the  coinage  of  silver  as  legal  tender  in  full  are  three  oper- 
ations whose  success  depends  upon  their  being  realized  simultaneously  and  rapidly. 

HENRI  CERNUSCHI. 

THE  ARLINGTON, 

Washington,  February,  1877. 

This  is  my  plan  and  these  are  my  explanations.  If  the  United  States- 
instead  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the  interest-bearing  debt,  had  re, 
imbursed  the  debt  without  interest — paper  money — specie  payment 
would  have  been  resumed  some  years  ago.  Not  having  done  this,  you 
are  now  obliged  to  issue  new  interest-bearing  bonds  in  place  of  the 
bonds  you  have  re-imbursed  too  soon. 

By  Mr.  BOUTWELL  : 

Q.  96.  Has  France  made  any  considerable  loan  except  through  bank- 
ers'?— A.  Since  1848,  all  loans  issued  by  the  French  government  have 
been  oifered  in  public  subscription,  and  have  never  been  offered  through 
bankers.  I  am  confident  that,  if  you  issue  this  loan  in  Europe,  the  first 
financial  institutions  and  the  first  bankers  will  open  the  subscription 
with  a  trifling  commission. 

Q.  97.  In  what  manner  was  the  Gambetta  (what  is  called  "The  Morgan") 
loan  put  on  the  market  ? — A.  It  is  true  that  when  Paris  was  besieged, 
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and  when  all  the  public  service  of  France  was  disorganized,  a  small 
loan  was  made  in  London  through  the  medium  of  a  banker;  but  this 
exception  does  not  impugn  my  assertion.  I  may  add  that  the  three  or. 
four  loans  issued  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  last  six  years  have  been 
issued  by  public  subscription,  and  they  have  always  been  subscribed 
for  within  twenty-four  hours  and  to  amounts  several  times  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  of  the  loans,  commanding  at  once  a  good  premium  on  the 
market.  The  credit  of  this  country  is  so  good  and  so  deserved  that 
great  success  will  certainly  be  achieved  in  opening  a  public  subscrip- 
tion in  Europe. 

Q.  98.  How  was  that  loan  placed  which  was  authorized  after  the  close 
of  the  Prussian  war? — A.  By  public  subscription. 

Q.  99.  Were  bankers  then  employed  as  agents? — A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  100.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  on  that  loan  and  at  what  price 
was  it  sold  ? — A.  The  first  half,  which  was  issued  in  July,  1871,  was  in  5 
per  cents,  perpetual.  It  was  issued,  I  believe,  at  near  82.  The  second, 
issued  in  1872,  was  offered  at  84^.  These  two  loans  constitute  the  same, 
fund,  and  the  loan  is  worth  at  present  106,  ex-dividend. 

By  Mr.  WILLAKD  : 

Q.  101.  In  what  money  is  it  understood  that  the  national  loan  of  France 
is  payable? — A.  In  francs;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lega1  standard,  which 
can  be  changed,  but  which,  at  the  moment  of  the  issue,  was  bi-metallic. 

Q.  102.  Was  the  Morgan  loan  an  exception  ? — A.  The  Morgan  loan  was 
contracted  in  London,  and  was  payable  in  sterling,  but  now  it  has  been 
re-imbursed. 

Q.  103.  Do  you  think  that  the  market-value  of  French  rentes  in  Europe 
would  be  essentially  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  now 
placed  upon  the  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Latin  Union? — A.  I  suppose 
that  France  will  never  remove  these  restrictions  except  in  the  case  of 
some  great  event  in  the  other  monetary  legislations,  which  would  permit 
her  to  act  without  danger.  I  entertain  the  conviction  that  if  the  United 
States,  by  the  operation  here  suggested,  becomes  a  powerful  bi-metallic 
country,  France  will  immediately  open  her  mints  to  silver. 

Q.  104.  Is  there  any  probability  that  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  would  either  materially  affect  the  public  credit  of  this 
country  or  influence  the  value  of  American  securities'? — A.  My  convic- 
tion is  absolute  on  that  point.  If  you  are  alone  in  coining  silver  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  place  other  bonds  in  Europe,  and  then  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  resume  specie  payments. 

Q.  105.  There  is  another  question  upon  which  I  think  it  is  fair  that  your 
views  should  be  presented.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this  country  would  be  regarded  in 
Europe  as  a  breach  of  public  faith,  or  as  indicative  of  a  want  of  national 
integrity? — A.  All  these  questions  are  subordinate,  the  one  to  the  other. 
If  the  operation  is  well  conducted  you  would  command  pubjic  confidence; 
and  as  France  is  bi-metallic,  no  one  will  cafe  in  what  metal  your  bonds 
will  be  paid.  When  bi-metallism  shall  be  restored  on  a  solid  basis  there 
will  be  no  difference  at  all  in  the  purchasing-power  of  the  gold  dollar  and 
of  the  silver  dollar. 

Q.  106.  Is  it  the  general  belief  among  the  leading  economists  and  finan- 
ciers of  the  Old  World  that  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  a  money  stand- 
ard in" the  United  States  is  one  which  our  own  people  are  fully  entitled 
to  determine  and  settle,  provided  the  national  debt  is  paid  in  the  coin 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted?— A.  Certainly,  you  have  the  right  of  choosing  for  your  domestic 
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use  a  monetary  standard  and  to  maintain  for  the  national  debt  a  differ- 
ent standard,  but  in  so  doing  you  would  create  a  great  confusion.  If  by 
law  you  give  to  the  gold  and  to  the  silver  dollar  the  same  paying-power, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  change  the  ratio,  1  to  16,  stipulated  in  all  yonr 
bonds  into  the  ratio  1  to  15£.  No  creditor  would  be  wronged.  But  in 
order  to  gratify  all  scruples,  no  matter  how  unfounded,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  from  412.5  grains  to  399.00,  you 
can  raise  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  from  25.8  to  2G.G1,  and  declare 
all  debts,  old  and  new,  public  and  private,  to  be  payable  as  well  in  silver 
as  in  gold  dollars. 

Q.  107.  Then  would  not  an  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  be 
virtually  an  increase  of  our  national  debt,  and  would  we  not  then  in  the 
discharge  of  our  obligations  pay  more  than  we  had  agreed  to  pay  ? — A. 
If  you  desire  to  pay  less,  you  can  reduce  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar, 
but  if  you  desire  to  institute  bi-metallism,  you  are  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween the  increase  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  decrease  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar. In  reality,  the  increase  of  the  gold  dollar  more  directly  affects  the 
interest  of  the  mining  community  than  it  affects  the  interest  of  your 
Government.  You  will  receive  as  taxes  gold  and  silver  dollars,  and 
you  will  pay  yonr  debt  the  same.  The  real  damage  that  you  will  suffer 
will  consist  in  the  retirement  of  the  now  existing  gold  dollar,  upon  which 
you  will  lose  3  per  cent.,  because  you  will  be  obliged  to  change  every 
old  dollar  for  a  heavier  one. 

By  Mr.  BLAND  : 

Q.  108.  If  the  United  States  adopts  the  bi-metallic  system  and  the  Latin 
Union  continues  bi-metallic  money,  will  not  the  effect  be  to  make  silver 
as  valuable  as  gold  ? — A.  Certainly;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  United  States  should  resume  specie  payments.  If  the  United 
States  adopts  bi-metallism  without  resuming  its  situation  will  resemble 
that  of  Italy,  which  is  bi-metallic  only  in  name,  and  which  affords  no 
assistance  to  the  bi-inetallic  cause. 

Q.  109.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  resume  specie  payments  after  adopt- 
ing the  bi  metallic  system  ? — A.  In  my  opinion  the  two  operations  must 
be  made  simultaneously. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  110.  What  kind  of  money  is  now  in  circulation  in  France? — A.  Sil- 
ver, gold,  and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

Q.  111.  Are  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  at  a  par  with  specie  ? — A. 
Yes  ;  they  are  par. 

Q.  112.  Practically,  then,  the  business  of  France  is  conducted  on  a  specie 
basis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  113.  Then,  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  France  is  meant 
that  the  Bank  of  France  shall  resume  specie  payments  and  make  its  bills 
convertible,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  into  gold  and  silver  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  this  resumption  can  be  made  at  any  moment.  But  France  ad- 
journs the  resumption  for  avoiding  giving  to  Germany  the  possibility 
of  driving  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France. 

Q.  114.  How  much  of  specie  (gold  and  silver)  do  you  estimate  to  be 
in  circulation  at  the  present  time  in  France? — A.  I  estimate  it  at 
$1,000,000,000  gold  and  silver  together. 

Q.  115.  How  much  paper  is  in  circulation  in  France  at  the  present 
time? — A.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  circulation  amount  to 
$500,COO,000;  and  the  cash  in  hand  of  the  bauk  is  not  very  far  from  the 
same  sum. 

Q.  116.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  now  in  circulation  in 
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France  $1,000,000,000  in  specie  and  $500,000,000  in  paper,  making  a 
total  circulation  of  $1,500,000,0(10  ? — A.  No ;  the  cash  which  is  iu  the 
Bank  of  France  is  to  be  deducted ;  as  it  is,  so  to  say,  already  represented 
by  the  notes. 

*Q.  117.  That  would  leave  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000  in  circulation  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  118.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  circulating  medium  in  Italy? — A.  In 
Italy,  as  in  Austria,  it  is  entirely  a  paper  circulation.  The  silver  circu- 
lating in  France  comprises  almost  all  the  silver  and  gold  coined  in  Italy. 

By  Mr.  BLAND  : 

Q.  119.  If  the  United  States  resumes  specie  payments,  adopts  the 
bi-metallic  system,  and  makes  coinage  free,  will  not  France  remove  the 
restrictions  on  the  coinage  of  silver? — A.  Certainly.  But  she  can  hesi- 
tate if  bi-metallism  is  only  nominal  in  the  United  States  and  if  in  fact 
you  continue  to  make  your  payments  with  paper  money. 

Q.  120.  Cannot  France  and  the  United  States,  provided  the  latter 
resumes  specie  payments,  sustain  the  bi-metallic  system  without  the  aid 
of  England  and  Germany,  or  either  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  You 
have  seen  France  maintaining  for  a  century  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and 
a  half  between  the  value  of  the  two  metals,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Since  1871,  certainly  the  circumstance  that  Germany  has  renounced  her 
ancient  silver  rnono-inetallism  is  unfavorable  to  bi-metallism.  The  acces- 
sion, the  frank  and  courageous  accession,  of  the  United  States  to  the 
bi-metallic  .system  will  more  than  compensate  for  that  disadvantage. 

Q.  121.  Would  not  France  and  the  United  States  in  that  event  have 
a  better  monetary  system  for  the  people  than  is  that  of  England  or  that 
of  Germany? — A.  Yes;  a  monetary  system  based  on  two  metals  is 
more  safe  than  it  is  when  based  on  only  a  single  metal.  England  has 
suffered  many  monetary  crises,  simply  because  she  had  only  one  metal 
in  circulation. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  122.  Would  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  services  and  commodi- 
ties be  as  great  under  the  bi-metallic  system,  provided  one  or  two  great 
nations  adopted  such  system  at  the  same  relation  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver,  as  it  would  be  under  the  mono-metallic  system,  even  though 
a  variation  did  occasionally  occur  in  the  values  of  the  two  metals  and  the 
temporarily  cheaper  one  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  payment  ? — A. 
If  several  great  nations  adopt  the  bi-metallic  system,  all  the  nations,  in- 
cluding China  and  England,  are,  so  to  say,  involved  in  that  system,  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  being  everywhere  determined  by  the 
legal  ratio  of  the  bi-inetallic  nations.  Then  the  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties are  more  stable  than  if  only  gold  was  used  as  money  by  every 
nation.  The  volume  of  gold  and  silver  together  is  less  sensible  to  the' 
variations  in  production  than  the  volume  of  a  single  metal.  These 
demonstrations  I  have  frequently  made  in  my  publications. 

By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  123.  Suppose  that  the  United  States  should  recoin  silver  and  make 
it  a  legal  tender  at  the  standard  previous  to  1873,  in  connection  with  a 
suspension  of  the  coinage  of  gold,  would  the  restoration  of  the  silver 
standard  in  that  case  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  bi-metallic 
.system  of  the  Latin  Union  ? — A.  In  that  case  your  position  is  a  mono- 
metallic position.  All  the  silver  of  Germany  will  arrive  here,  and 
later,  also,  the  silver  of  France,  and  then  there  will  be  no  monetary  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  will  be  a 
return  to  baiter,  the  barter  between  gold  and  silver  without  legal  ratio. 
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It  is  impossible  to  make  payments  if  there  is  not  a  common  money.    So 
between  individuals  and  so  between  nations. 
By  Mr.  BLAND  : 

Q.  124.  I  understand  yonr  position  to  be  tbat,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
double  standard  in  this  country,  as  it  was  previous  to  1873,  the  United 
States  Government  would  undervalue  silver  as  compared  with  France 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  that  this  undervaluing 
of  silver  would  be  one  of  the  reasons  which  would  prevent  the  further 
coining  of  silver  in  the  Latin  Union  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain. Should  you  resume  specie  payments  with  bi-metallisin,  at  the 
ratio  of  16,  France  would  persist  in  refusing  to  undertake  the  coinage 
of  silver,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  she  coins  at  the  ratio,  15£,  not  a 
single  dollar  in  silver  would  be  coined  in  the  United  States,  as  was  the 
case  immediately  after  your  law  of  1834,  enacting  the  ratio  of  16. 
By  Mr.  WILLARD  : 

Q.  125.  But  if  the  United  States,  by  stopping  for  the  present  the  coin- 
age of  gold,  should  practically  adopt  the  mono-metallic  system  of  silver, 
how  could  silver  in  that  case  be  said  to  be  undervalued  in  the  coin  in 
this  country,  and  how  could  that  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
bi-metallic  system  of  the  Latin  Union  ? — A.  The  Latin  Union  would  not 
coin  silver  if  she  is  alone  to  possess  bi-metallism ;  she  will  wait.  And 
the  evil  will  be  with  you,  because  in  coining  only  silver  you  remain 
isolated,  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  just  as  is  the  case  with  India. 

Q.  126.  Has  your  attention  been  specially  called  to  the  coinage  system 
of  the  United  States? — A.  I  have  improved  such  opportunities  as  have 
been  given  me  for  studying  its  history  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
have  had  the  very  courteous  and  intelligent  assistance  of  the  Librarian, 
Mr.  Spofford.  In  1792  you  had  established  the  ratio  of  1  to  15.  It  was 
a  mistake,  because  the  ratio  in  Europe  was  15£.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  ask  attention  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  an  eminent  finan- 
cial man,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Wash- 
ington, December  31, 1829,  as  follows  : 

The  ratio  15  was  the  result  of  information  clearly  incorrect  respecting  the  true 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  which  was  represented  as  being  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  15  to  1,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  from  15.5  to  15.6  to  1. 

Under  this  ratio  (15)  the  consequence  "was  that  gold  was  not  coined  in 
the  United  States ;  and  as  in  1816  England  resumed  specie  payments  in 
gold,  there  was  on  the  general  market  an  oscillation  in  favor  of  gold. 
Then  the  debates  upon  the  subject  of  changing  the  ratio  were  opened 
in  the  American  Congress  in  the  year  1818.  Frqm  those  debates  I  have 
made  certain  extracts,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission. They  are  as  follows : 

Debates,  1818  to  1834,  for  changing  the  ratio  1  to  15  of  1792. 

1818.  March  27. — Matter  introduced  in  Congress  by  William  Lowndes,  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means. 

1819.  January  19. — William  Lowndes  presents  his  report,  in  which  he  says:  "The. 
committee  proposes  to  restore  gold  to  its  original  situation  in  this  country — 1  to  15.6." 

1829.  December  31. — Albert  Gallatin  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  "  The 
most  convenient  ratio  is  I  to  15.6." 

1830.  May  4. — Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  special  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  says:    "To  adopt  the  ratio  of  France 
might  tend  to  a  general  conformity  of  mint-regulations  among  different  nations,  and 
in  time  remove  that  cause  for  fluctuation  which  proceeds  from  the  successive  changes 
of  their  respective  mints."    (Page  19.) 

1831.  February  22. — Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Coins,  by  Campbell  White. 
We  read :  "  The  committee  are  finally  of  opinion  that  the  rate  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  of  1  of  gold  to  15.625  of  silver,  is  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the 
value  of  gold  can  be  raised." 
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1834.  March  17.— The  same  committee  recommends  that  the  relative  value  of  gold 
be  fixed  at  1  for  15.625  of  silver. 

1834.  June  21. — In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  committee  having  for  the 
first  time  proposed  the  ratio  1  to  16,  Mr.  Selden  suggests  15.58,  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  gold  dollar  from  25.8  to  26.4.  Mr.  J.  Quincy  Adams  said  he  should  vote  in  the 
affirmative,  though,  he  said,  very  reluctantly,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  ratio  16  would  be 
amended  elsewhere.  He  considered  it  as  decidedly  too  high.  Mr.  Gorham- proposed  a 
gold  dollar  of  26  grains  =  15.57.  Mr.  Whilde  admitted  that,  by  the  existing  law,  (1  to 
15.)  gold  was  undervalued;  but  by  the  new  bill  (1  to  16)  it  would  be  overvalued; 
that,  of  the  two,  he  should  prefer  the  old  one.  But  the  bill  was  passed — 145  yeas,  36 
nays. 

1834.  Senate,  June  28. — Mr.  Sprague  said  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill.  He  believed 
it  would  throw  the  evils  on  the  Other  side.  We  were  creating  the  same  dispropor- 
tion between  gold  and  silver  as  at  present  existed,  making  a  distinction  on  one  side 
as  much  too  wide  as  that  which  now  existed  on  the  other  side.  All  agree  that  the 
true  line  was  between  the  two  extremes.  Why  gentlemen  should  transcend  the 
point  which  everybody  agreed  was  the  true  line  of  value  between  the  two  metals  he 
did  not  know.  No  one  claimed  that  the  true  value  was  16  to  1,  bat  all  believed  that  it 
was  between  15  and  16.  But  the  bill  was  passed — 35  yeas,  6  nays. 

It  is  important  here  to  consider  that  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years 
the  ratio  15£  had  always  been  recommended  by  the  most  experienced 
and  competent  men  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  ratio  16  had  never  had 
an  advocate.  Notwithstanding  this,  at  the  last  moment,  in  1834,  the 
ratio  16  was  adopted  by  the  American  Congress,  being  in  the  end  con- 
sidered to  be  agreeable  to  the  Government  at  that  time.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  mines  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  were  satisfied  with  coining 
$106  with  the  quantity  of  gold  which  was  necessary  before  for  coining 
$100.  The  effect  of  that  law  was  the  expulsion  of  silver  from  the  United 
States,  an  expulsion  so  complete,  that  even  all  the  small  change  left  the 
country.  In  1853  you  were  obliged  to  issue  a  silver  fractional  currency 
in  a  debased  condition.  Another  error  was  committed  in  1873,  when, 
without  having  a  single  dollar  of  silver,  you  enacted  the  demonetization 
of  that  metal.  There  was  no  silver;  then  why  have  demonetized  it?  It 
is  important  at  this  juncture  that  no  error  should  be  committed,  and 
for  avoiding  new  errors  it  is  wise  to  remember  the  errors  committed  in 
1792,  in  1834,  and  in  1873. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  127.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  yesterday  as  stating  that  the 
recent  remarkable  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals 
was  caused  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  monetary  legislation  of  Ger- 
many in  1871  and  1873  ? — A.  I  have  so  stated ;  that  it  was  caused  solely 
by  that. 

Q.  128.  Was  the  attempt  that  was  made  by  Germany  to  demonetize  sil- 
ver beneficial  or  injurious  to  that  country  ?— A.  It  was  injurious.  She 
has  lost  all  the  difference  between  the  old  value  of  silver  and  the  value 
at  which  she  has  sold.  She  suffers  also  the  disadvantage  of  having  now 
in  circulation  the  new  piece  of  five  marks,  which  is  a  debased  coin. 

Q.  129.  Was  it  beneficial  or  injurious  to  any  other  country  or  coun- 
tries'?— A.  It  was  injurious  to  all  the  countries,  and  chiefly  to  England 
in  her  intercourse  with  India. 

Q.  130.  What  other  countries  besides  England  and  Germany  suffered 
great  inconvenience  by  such  legislation  H — A.  The  countries  of  South 
America,  Austria,  Russia,  and  India. 

Q.  131.  Did  the  countries  using  paper  money,  such  as  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, suffer  any  evil  effects  so  far  as  relates  to  the  internal  commerce  of 
those  two  countries  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[NOTE. — A  continuation  of  the  last  answer  is  given  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  the  following  day.] 
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THURSDAY,  February  8,  1877. 

Present,  Senators  Jones,  of  Nevada,  chairman,  Boutwell,  and  Bogy; 
and  Representatives  Willard  and  Bland. 

HENRI  CERNUSCHI  resumed. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

[NOTE. — The  last  question  put  to  the  witness  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  then  partially  answered,  was  here  repeated,  and  was  followed  by  a 
wore  specific  answer,  as  follows:] 

A.  Yes,  sir.  My  answer  is  based  not  merely  upon  any  argument  of 
my  theory,  but  upon  matters  of  fact.  A  great  crisis  has  taken  place, 
principally  in  Vienna;  this  being  a  consequence  of  the  great  fall  of  sil- 
ver on  the  London  market.  The  public  debt  of  Austria  is  stipulated  in 
silver,  and  the  bondholders  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  event.  It  would 
take  too  long  for  me  here  to  give  a  description  of  the  crisis,  but  I  de- 
clare that  the  paper-paying  country  suffered  by  the  derangement  of  the 
relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  much  more  than  did  the  metallic- 
paying  country.  There  is  no  way  in  which  to  escape  the  precepts  of 
science.  Paper  money  is  a  bad  money,  and  no  argument  can  be  in- 
vented for  inducing  a  country  to  prefer  paper  money  to  metallic  money. 
My  evidence  should  be  construed  as  being  rather  in  defense  of  bi-met- 
allism  against  mono-metallism  than  as  combating  the  theory  of  paper 
money. 

Q.  132.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  the  legislation  of  Germany  demone- 
tizing silver  were  not  counteracted  by  the  legislation  of  other  countries  of 
equal  standing,  the  depreciation  of  silver  would  be  permanent,  and  would 
perhaps  be  increased? — A.  Certainly.  I  hope  that  a  salutary  reaction 
will  induce  many  countries  to  adopt  bi-metallic  law,  and  so  counteract 
the  action  of  mono-metallism ;  but  if  this  step  is  not  taken,  the  price  of 
silver  will  fall  to  a  low  level,  and  iu  any  case  never  recover  the  old  fixity 
that  it  possessed  relatively  to  gold  under  the  reign  of  bi-tnetallism. 

Q.  133.  Did  I  understand  yon  correctly  as  saying,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion previously  asked  you,  that  it  made  no  difference  of  what  material 
money  was  composed,  whether  it  was  costly  or  otherwise;  that  the  law 
of  legal-tender  gives  value  to  money,  and  that  this  value  of  money  was 
increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  as  its  volume  was  greater  or  less? — 
A.  Precisely. 

Q.  134.  Why,  then,  would  it  not  follow  that  the  use  for  money  of  a  ma- 
terial such  as  gold  or  silver,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  great  expend- 
iture of  labor  and  capital,  is  unscientific,  wasteful,  and  uncommercial, 
and  that  in  other  respects  money  made  of  paper  would  be  as  good,  and, 
on  the  score  of  economy,  much  better? — A.  Paper  money  has  no  other 
guarantee  than  the  good-will  of  the  government,  which  has  the  sole 
power  of  increasing  and  decreasing  the  volume  circulating.  Gold  and 
silver,  on  the  contrary,  are  issued  by  nature  itself,  and  it  is  not  within 
the  option  of  kings  or  of  congresses  to  change  the  natural  production. 
Paper  money  cannot  circulate  abroad  simply  because  of  this  want  of  a 
guarantee.  Add  that  gold  and  silver  have  all  the  physical  qualities  for 
a  good  money,  and  you  explain  why  they  are  adopted  by  the  legislators 
of  many  countries,  and  so  become  an  international  money. 

With  reference  to  paper  money,  another  great  error  prevails.  Many 
people  believe  that  its  value  depends  upon  the  promise  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  repay  them  in  metal  one  day  or  other.  This  promise  does  not 
add  to  the  purchasing-power  of  paper  money.  A  promise  to  execute, 
without  date  for  executing,  is  not  a  promise.  The  only  reason  why  pa- 
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per  money  has  a  value  is  that  it  is  legal-tender ;  that  nobody  can  refuse 
it ;  that  the  government  accepts  it  tor  tbe  payment  of  taxes.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  circulates  in  the  same  way  that  gold  and  silver  circu- 
late. Paper  money  is  not  a  credit  paper,  but  an  enforced  standard. 
Gold  and  silver  money  is  also  an  enforced  standard,  but  possesses  qual- 
ities which  paper  money  does  not  possess,  as  I  have  before  stated. 

Q.  135.  As  I  understand  you,  the  objections  to  the  permanent  use  of 
paper  money  in  any  given  country  are  found  in  its  lack  of  universal 
appreciation,  in  the  uncertainty  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
tendency  to  unduly  increase  or  contract  the  issues,  and  thereby  cause 
disastrous  fluctuations  in  values. — A.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
said,  preferring,  if  you  consent,  to  use  my  own  terms  rather  than  those 
made  use  of  by  yourself.  Let  me  add  that  the  two  political  parties  have 
inscribed  on  their  programmes  "Resumption  of  specie  payments,"  a 
proof  that  the  inconveniences  of  paper  money  are  acknowledged  in  every 
quarter.  Therefore,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  make  any  argument 
against  its  use. 

Q.  136.  Are  not  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  which  you  have  enume- 
rated as  connected  with  the  use  of  paper  money  confined  to  and  con- 
trolled by  the  country  interested  ?  But  in  the  use  of  gold  or  silver  as 
money,  is  not  a  country  subject  to  the  same  dangers,  not  only  from  its 
own  hasty  legislation  but  also  from  the  ill-considered  or  interested 
legislation  of  any  and  all  other  countries  using  such  material  as  money, 
and,  in  addition,  to  the  chances  and  vicissitudes  of  mining?  And  has 
not  the  legislation  of  one  country  (Germany)  relative  to  the  precious 
metals  been  sufficient,  according  to  the  opinion  you  have  expressed,  to 
produce  a  crisis  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in  countries  on  the 
specie  basis,  and  debarred  silver  from  being  offered  in  payment  in  all 
the  principal  countries,  thus  placing  it  in  that  regard  on  a  level  with 
paper  money? — A.  We  saw,  in  1871,  a  monetary  revolution  without 
precedent,  when  Germany  in  one  day  declared  that  the  whole  of  her 
money  was  without  value,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  gold  in 
place  of  it.  This  revolution  is  a  lesson  for  her  and  for  other  nations. 
Bi-metallism  will  remedy  all  the  evils.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  because 
Germany  has  committed  so  great  a  fault  it  should  be  possible  to  com- 
pare the  metallic  system  to  the  paper  system.  When  I  say  that  bi- 
metallism wilt  succeed,  and  is  necessary,  I  am  supported  by  a  declara- 
tion by  one  of  your  best  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ingham,  in  his 
report  to  the  Senate,  (March  4,  1830,  No.  135,  page  10,)  respecting  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  read  and  call  your  attention  : 

A  conventional  agreement  among  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
•which  desire  to  use  both  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value  Using  the  same  relative 
values  might  avert  such  consequences,  (the  change  of  the  ratio  by  other  govern- 
ments.) 

But  the  regulation  of  the  coins  of  a  country  is  regarded  as  a  high  attribute  of 
sovereignty ;  and  until  higher  objects  of  ambition  shall  overcome  the  folly  of  main- 
taining mere  dignity  at  the  expense  of  public  good,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  favorably  considered. 

What  in  1830  Mr.  Ingham  could  not  hope  for,  we  must  hope  for  in 
1877.  I  confidently  foresee  that  the  sons  will  not  indulge  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  fathers. 

Q.  137.  Have  you  noticed  that  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Seyd  given  before  the  British  parliamentary  committee  on  the  depreci- 
ation of  silver,  relative  to  the  coining  of  the  trade-dollar  in  this  country; 
and  if  so,  were  his  conclusions  correct? — A.  I  have  noticed  it.  The 
trade-dollar  has  neither  the  merits  nor  the  demerits  which  people  ascribe 
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to  it.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  saying  that  the  trade-dollar  weighed  420  grains,  and 
that  the  gold  dollar  weighed  25.8  grains,  stated  what  was  true,  that  the 
ratio  between  these  two  dollars  is  1  to  16.03.  But  this  ratio  is  not  a 
legal  ratio.  The  trade  dollar  was  not.  is  not,  legal  tender  in  the  United 
States.  The  trade-dollar  is  simply  a  parcel  of  metal  which  has  received 
the  official  stamp,  just  as  in  many  states  forks  and  spoons  receive  a  stamp 
declaring  the  fineness.  The  stamp  of  the  trade-dollar  declares  at  the 
same  time  the  fineness  and  the  weight.  The  friends  of  the  trade-dollar 
have  believed  it  would  increase  the  exportation  of  silver  on  a  great 
scale.  It  was  a  mistake.  I  have  been  in  China  and  almost  all  Asia ; 
the  metal  coin  is  received  there  as  bullion.  In  proof  of  that  I  will  also 
quote  a  letter  of  Mr.  M.  V.  Davis,  special  employe"  of  the  mint  at 
San  Francisco,  writing  to  the  Hon.  H.  K.  Linderman, 'Director -of  the 
Mint.  He  says : 

Transactions  in  fine  silver  in  this  market  were  governed  almost  exclusively  by  the 
London  quotations,  or  the  purchasing-rates  fixed  by  the  United  States  Mint.  I  may 
also  add  that,  except  in  some  instances,  where  small  shippers  paid  several  points  above 
intrinsic  values,  trade-dollars  ruled  proportionately.  [See  Report  of  the  Director  U.  S. 
Mint  for  1876,  p.  58.] 

If  trade-dollars  and  silver  bullion  rule  proportionately,  it  is  certain 
that  the  trade-dollar  is  not  preferred  in  Asia  to  the  bullion. 

I  would  add,  that  the  more  you  will  export  of  trade-dollars,  the  less 
you  will  export  of  bullion.  For  reviving  the  value  of  silver,  you  must 
not  rely  on  the  exportation  of  the  metal,  but  on  the  adoption  of  bi-metal- 
lism  by  yourself  and  by  Europe. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  I  must  declare  that  this  gentleman  is 
entirely  familiar  with  monetary  questions,  and  that  if  he  fell  into  error 
about  the  trade-dollar,  the  error  can  be  attributable  only  to  incorrect 
information  having  reached, him. 

Q.  138.  Is  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  is  the  case  with  commodities  generally  ? — A.  JSo,  sir.  Gold 
and  silver  are  not  merchandise  where  they  are  money,  and  the  one  or 
the  other  are  money  somewhere.  We  ought  to  consider  the  miners  not 
as  producers  of  commodities,  but  as  producers  of  legal  tender.  They 
never  go  to  the  market ;  their  produce  is  not  to  be  sold ;  they  are  no 
suppliers.  The  mint  is  open ;  they  go  there;  there  the  metal  is  coined, 
and  the  owners  of  the  coins  never  go  to  the  market  for  selling  them. 
They  are  purchasers  of  everything,  not  sellers  of  a  merchandise.  The 
market  cannot  refuse  the  produce  of  the  mines.  All  the  bullion  is 
money,  and  really  the  miners  extract,  from  underground  dollars,  francs, 
pounds  sterling,  marks,  rupees,  and  so  on.  Nobody  goes  to  the  market 
to  buy  them  with  other  coins.  To  the  economist  who  persists  in  speak- 
ing of  supply  and  demand,  I  say:  all  the  new  gold  and  the  new  silver  are 
-permanently  demanded  by  a  permanent  and  faithful  customer,  the  mint. 
The  mint  is  under  the  legal  obligation  of  coining  promptly  all  the  new 
gold  and  the  new  silver,  and.  of  coining  them,  not  at  the  commercial  ratioj 
but  at  the  ratio  established  by  law.  Ifomos,  nomisma,  as  said  Aristotle. 
Hence  the  situation  of  the  miners  is  a  lawful  situation.  There  is  a  con- 
tract between  the  miners  and  the  law.  Miners  are  never  in  a  state  of 
competition  among  themselves.  Why  ?  Because  the  dollars  extracted 
have  all  the  same  legal  value.  It  is  as  if  the  legislator  were  the  pur- 
chaser of  all  the  produce  of  the  mines.  If,  for  instance,  you  possess  a 
mine  which  gives  an  average  profit  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  all  the  new  mines  which  can  be  opened  near  your  mine,  whatever 
may  be  their  production  and  however  insignificant  the  cost  of  their 
production,  can  never  diminish  your  profit,  if  one  supposes  that  all  the 
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mines  are  in  the  same  hands,  the  monopoly  would  not  increase  the  value 
of  money.  The  dollars  would  have  the  same  purchasing-power  in  the 
hands  of  the  monopolist  as  they  have  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
miners.  Metallic  money  can  never  be  said  to  be  either  cheap  or  dear 
for  the  public.  When  you  shall  have  the  silver  dollar,  Europe  coining 
silver  at  the  same  ratio  as  you,  the  silver  dollar  will  cost  to  the  public 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  merchandises  or  services  as  the  gold  dollar 
costs.  The  producer  of  silver  dollars  will  never  give  them  for  less.  Sil- 
ver will  be,  so  to  say,  legally  converted  into  gold;  that  is  all.  The 
superiority  of  the  bi-metallic  money  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  sound- 
est national  and  international  money,  and  that  its  value  and  its  purchas- 
ing-power is  more  stable  than  the  purchasing-power  of  all  other  money, 
mono-metallic  or  paper. 

Q.  3  39.  It  is  claimed  by  some  people  that  we  can  have  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  gold  and  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  paper. — A.  They  are 
wrong.  That  is  your  position  at  present.  If  you  are  satisfied  to  remain 
as  you  are,  very  well.  If  the  silver  dollar  is  not  perfectly  equal  to  the 
gold  dollar,  the  introduction  of  silver  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  you 
three  moneys  instead  of  two,  and  you  will  have  a  silver-room  in  l^ew 
York,  as  you  now  have  there  a  gold-room.  It  is  for  avoiding  this  result 
that  I  have  suggested  the  loan  in  pounds  sterling. 

"Q.  140.  Then  you  believe  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  bi-metal- 
lisin,  and  the  stability  in  money  consequent  thereon,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  procuring,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  that  end,  a  sufficiency 
of  metal  to  redeem  all  the  outstanding  issues  of  the  Government? — 
A.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  myself 
which  your  question  offers.  I  answer,  yes.  In  deciding  whether  you 
are  bimetallic  or  mono-metallic,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  paper 
money.  Neither  Austria  nor  Italy  can  speak  of  bi-metallism  until  they 
pay  their  paper.  But  your  position  is  better.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  at  all  the  custom-houses,  you  pay  in  metal.  You  already  pos- 
sess about  $150,000,000  in  gold.  Still  resumption  signifies  redemption 
in  metal  of  all  the  greenbacks.  For  repaying  these  greenbacks,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  have  in  its  hands,  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  but  in  its  own  hands,  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  metal.  As  at  the  present  moment,  silver  is  not  coined  in 
Europe,  and  as  it  is  a  value  without  fixity,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to 
carry  the  wrar  upon  the  territory  of  mono-metallism,  in  England  and  there 
issue  your  sterling  consols.  This  course  would  have  the  effect  of  per- 
suading England  that  all  is  not  perfect  in  the  mono-metallic  system  and 
she  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  bi-metallist. 

With  the  realization  of  the  sterling  loan  I  have  proposed,  there  will 
be  but  one  dollar  in  this  country,  the  bi-metallic  dollar,  capable  of  pay- 
ing all  debts  and  all  taxes.  If  you  maintain  the  gold  dollar  for  the  cus- 
tom-house and  introduce  the  silver  dollar  for  other  purposes,  you  your- 
self create  a  distinction  which  is  opposed  to  bi-metallisin.  And  if  you 
permit  the  coinage  of  silver  only  as  a  substitute  for  the  greenback,  your 
Government  is  still  obliged  to  issue  the  same  quantity  of  bonds  for  con- 
tracting the  greenbacks  as  for  procuring  gold  from  England.  Moreover, 
when  that  issue  of  bonds  would  be  met,  the  silver  dollar  would  be  a  bad 
money,  because  it  would  be  a  money  without  interchangeability  .with 
Europe,  where  silver  is  not  coined.  It  is  better  to  maintain  the  green- 
backs than  to  introduce  silver  in  this  condition  ;  at  least  there  is  a  great 
economy  for  the  Government.  Silver  would  be  a  sort  of  second  edition 
of  the  greenback,  if  the  silver  dollar  is  refused  at  the  custom-house. 

Q.  ill.  Do  you  agree  as  to  the  facts  and  reasons  adduced  and  concur  in 
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the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  British  com  mission  upon  the  depreciation 
of  silver? — A.  I  have  read  with  careful  attention  the  report  of  the  English 
commission.  Its  chairman  is  a  distinguished  statesman,  economist,  and 
banker.  Still,  my  conviction  is  that  its  inquiry  is  defective  in  this,  that 
instead  of  being  a  general  inquiry  into  the  monetary  situation  of  the 
world,  it  seems  to  be  an  inquiry  about  the  fluctuation  of  a  merchandise. 
Depreciation  of  silver  is  a  phrase  admissible  in  England,  where  silver  is 
not  money,  but  this  term  has  no  signification  in  India,  where  silver  is  money. 
Depreciation  means  diminution  of  price.  Money  can  never  diminish  in 
price,  because  money  is  itself  the  material  of  which  price  is  composed. 
Having  made  these  observations,  I  beg  to  add,  that  the  English  in- 
quiry contains  many  data  which  are  favorable  to  bi-metallism.  It  results 
trom  the  report  referred  to  that  the  power  of  law  is  absolute  in  the  mat- 
ter of  money,  and  it  results  also  that  the  variations  in  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  during  all  the  present  century  have  been 
powerless  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  French  bi-inetallic  law. 

By  Mr.  WILLAED  : 

Q.  142.  To  what  causes  chiefly  do  you  attribute  the  importance  of 
London  as  a  center  of  exchange? — A.  I  understand  the  question,  and  I 
commence  my  answer  by  saying  that  it  is  not  to  the  gold  mono-metalism 
that  England  owes  its  commercial  pre-eminence.  Posthoc  is  not  propter 
hoc.  England  has  always  been  pre-eminent  in  maritime  interests ;  her 
genius  takes  that  direction.  She  possesses  immense  and  widely-sepa- 
rated colonies,  with  which,  so  to  speak,  she  is  obliged  to  communicate 
constantly.  Had  she  bi-metallic  currency,  England  would  contiune  the 
centre  of  her  great  commerce  and  avoid  in  future  many  monetary  crises. 
Here  let  me  quote  the  opinion  first  of  Alexander  Baring,  M.  P.,  who  was 
a  bi-metallic  advocate,  and  who  suggested  to  his  country  the  adoption 
of  the  French  law,  as  it  can  be  seen  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee 
on  coin,  to  be  found  in  the  London  Times  of  February  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Baring  recommended  the  issue  of  silver  crowns,  (five  shillings,) 
containing  15£  times  the  weight  of  fine  metal  contained  in  five  shillings 
in  gold.  Mr.  Baring  was  not  a  man  of  science  as  was  Isaac  Newton; 
he  did  not  see  what  Isaac  Newton  had  seen,  that  the  market  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  but  as  the  shadow  of  the  mint  regulations  of 
the  different  countries.  Altogether,  Mr.  Baring  was  a  great  merchant, 
a,mau  of  large  experience ;  and  he  could  say  in  his  evidence :  "In  prao- 
tice  the  variation  between  gold  and  silver  is  in  France  seldom  above^  a 
tenth  per  cent.  It  sometimes  rose  up  to  a  quarter  per  cent.  It  has  been 
something  higher  on  particular  occasions.  When  the  Bank  of  England 
was  running  all  over  the  continent  for  gold,  this  was  the  case/7  Mr. 
Baring  alludes  here  to  the  effect  of  the  gold  mono-metallic  law  then  en- 
acted in  England,  by  the  action  of  which  there  was  a  demand  for  gold 
not  for  commercial  purposes,  but  for  coining  English  lawful  money,  the 
sovereigns. 

And  now  let  me  quote  the  authority  of  Robert  Peel.  Robert  Peel 
was  so  fully  convinced  that  England  is  in  want  of  a  stable  exchange 
between  the  silver  rupee  and  the  gold  sovereign,  that  in  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  1844,  he  introduced  a  clause  authorizing  the  Bank 
of  England  to  have  silver  bullion,  instead  of  gold  bullion,  to  the  extent 
of  a  fifth  of  the  bullion  with  which  the  bank-notes  are  redeemable 
in  gold.  Eobert  Peel  said  on  the  20th  of  May,  1844,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  ready  a  stock  of  silver  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  not  to  depend  upon  France.  At  present 
this  dependence  does  not  exist.  France  coins  no  silver,  but  England 
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loses  all  the  advantages  she  derived  from  the  fixity  of  exchange  with 
India — a  fixity  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  French  bi-metallism. 

The  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold  having  lost  the  fixity  im- 
parted by  the  French  bi-metallic  law,  no  longer  can  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land keep  silver  in  her  walls  as  guarantee  of  bank  notes  issued  payable 
in  gold.  If  Robert  Peel  was  living,  he  would  undoubtedly  advocate  the 
re-opening  of  the  English  mint  for  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  as 
legal-tender  in  full. 

I  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  great  position  of 
England  to  her  gold  money.  Before  the  introduction  of  mono-metallism, 
she  was  still  the  greatest  maritime  nation.  Holland  was  also  a  great 
nation  on  the  seas,  and  she  paid  in  silver. 

Q.  143.  If  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
should  adopt  a  bi-metallic  monetary  standard,  do  you  think  that  the  trade 
of  the  world  would  still  continue  to  be  transacted  upon  the  standard  of 
England,  and  that  commercial  values  would  be  reduced  to  their  equiv- 
alent in  pounds  sterling? — A.  It  is  certain  that,  wherever  the  English 
shippers  and  merchants  are  established,  they  will  continue  to  draw  bills 
on  London,  but  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  that  for  the  other  nations. 
They  cannot  suppose  that  India  is  not  under  English  rule,  and  that 
English  merchants,  English  bankers,  and  English  steamers  have  not  the 
supremacy  on  the  coast  of  China.  English  houses  purchase  in  China  an 
immense  quantity  of  tea,  which  is  almost  entirely  consumed  in  England. 
English  manufactures  are  consumed  in  every  part  of  the  new  world  and 
of  Asia.  These  imports  and  exports  constitute  a  trade  which  would  have 
been  an  English  trade  also  if  England  had  been  bi-metallic.  The 
opium  commerce  between  India  and  China  is  transacted  in  silver 
money — taels  and  rupees — by  English  people.  To  say  that  the  old  com- 
mercial and  maritime  genius  of  England  owes  its  expansion  to  the  Lords 
Liverpool,  the  father  and  the  son,  the  two  authors  of  the  mono-metallism, 
is  a  fallacy — a  fallacy  that  not  a  single  statesman  would  support  in  the 
British  Parliament.  England,  as  well  as  all  the  nations,  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  paying  and  being  paid  in  bi-metallic 
money. 

Silver  is  still  the  principal  money  of  Europe  and  South  America. 
Silver  is  the  only  money  of  Asia.  Silver  has  always  been  money.  A 
general  gold  mono-metallism  is  a  ruinous  revolution,  impossible  to  be 
realized.  To  suggest  a  European  and  American  gold  mono-metalbsin 
without  legal  par  with  the  Asiatic  silver  mono-metallism,  is  an  inad- 
missible claim  in  favor  of  barter.  Directly  or  indirectly,  before  1871 
bi-metallism  existed  everywhere.  Universal  and  uniform  bi  metallism 
will  bring  to  perfection  the  old  monetary  constitution  of  the  world. 


U,b.  Monetary  Commission, 
1876 
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